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Introduction 


‘Le EASTERN, OR MIDDLE EASTERN QUESTION, as it is now called, 
is almost as old as recorded history, but in the course of centuries has 
undergone many successive changes. In its twentieth-century con- 
figuration it emerged from the First World War. The operations in 
Mesopotamia and Syria, while admittedly only a “side show” of the 
larger conflict, fundamentally altered the terms of the Middle East- 
ern problem. The British, using large Indian, Australian, and New 
Zealand contingents, and supported to some extent by the French, 
eventually defeated the forces of Turkey and its ally, Germany. As 
a result, the German Drang nach Osten was abruptly blocked and 
the Ottoman Empire was reduced territorially to the Anatolian 
provinces. Most important, however, was the emergence of the 
Arab nationalist movement, encouraged and used by the British, 
and inspired by the hope for the establishment of a large inde- 
pendent Arab state to include Mesopotamia (Iraq) and Syria (with 
Lebanon ). Although the Arabs contributed to the success of the 
British advance in Palestine, they learned ‘to their dismay that in 
1916 the Allied Powers—Britain, France, Russia, and Italy—had 
signed secret agreements by which, in the hour of victory, they were 
to share in the partition of the Ottoman Empire. The British were 
to have a sphere of influence in Mesopotamia and the French in 
Syria, while Arab sovereignty in these territories was to be little 
more than a formality. The Arabs protested in vain against these 
terms, while the British and French disputed between themselves 
certain points of the settlement. What finally emerged were British 
mandates under the League of Nations in Iraq and Palestine, and 
French mandates in Syria and Lebanon. The Palestine mandate, a 
tissue of misunderstandings and conflicting aspirations, was to 
prove crucial to further developments because it rested on the Bal- 
four Declaration of November, 1917, by which the British promised 
the Zionist Jews “a national home” in Palestine, with no explicit 
reference to the Arabs and without clear definition of the term 
“national home.” 

In an earlier book, The Emergence of the Middle East: 191 4— 
1924, Professor Sachar explored the many strands of conflicting 
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interests and policies in the area, drawing on the voluminous docu- 
mentary and other evidence that had become available since the 
publication of Harry N. Howard’s The Partition of Turkey in T931. 
The author’s present work, covering the period 1936-1954, links up 
with its predecessor by reviewing, in its first chapters, the tribula- 
tions of the British and French in their efforts to administer the 
mandates in the face of Arab resentment and opposition. By 1939 
the mandatory Powers had been obliged to yield to nationalist pres- 
sures by modifying their regimes, and gradually transforming the 
mandates into mutually agreed-on alliances in which their strategic 
interests would be protected. 

Among its other important features, Europe Leaves the Middle 
East is a comprehensive account of the Second World War and of its 
immediate aftermath as it touched all parts of the Middle East. It 
is a long and involved, yet fascinating story, for it is obvious in 
retrospect that Hitler, intent on gaining Lebensraum in Russia, 
never appreciated the possibilities for major successes in the Arab 
world. The men and supplies he sent to North Africa were meant 
only to relieve and support the hard-pressed Italians; they were 
never adequate to enable Rommel to conquer Egypt, and so break 
the British hold on Suez and the routes to the east. Elsewhere the 
story is largely the same. The Arab leadership, under the Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, was irreconcilably hostile to the British and 
looked to Berlin for active, large-scale cooperation. But little came, 
except for propaganda. The attempted coup of Rashid Ali in Iraq 
was suppressed by the British, who, whatever their failings, acted 
energetically and even ruthlessly when necessary. This was demon- 
strated further in their campaign to drive the Vichy French regime 
from power in Syria. 

The subject matter of Professor Sachar’s book is so extensive 
and varied that even a mere catalog of topics would far exceed the 
limits of an introduction. The bibliography appended to the nar- 
rative is in itself invaluable, listing an immense literature not only 
in the familiar western languages, but also in Hebrew and Arabic. 
Although much of the earlier writing on the subject and period has 
been journalistic or polemical, there have been some scholarly 
studies devoted to particular topics. It can be said, however, that no 
other work compares with Professor Sachar’s for comprehensive- 
ness, erudition, critical acumen, and above all, objectivity. 

These virtues are most fully revealed in his treatment of one 
of the knottiest problems of modern history, the Palestine question 
and the emergence of the independent state of Israel. Here you have 
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a judicious review of the ill-fated British mandate, rendered in- 
operable within less than twenty years by the pressure of persecuted 
European Jews to settle in Palestine and by the understandable op- 
position of the Arab population as it recognized the danger of being 
soon outnumbered. The situation quickly reached the point where 
one commission of inquiry followed another, until the only solution 
appeared to lie in partition. This proposal led only to more steeply 
rising acrimony, and by 1939 Palestine was engulfed in a war of 
all against all. It proved impossible to reconcile the program of a 
national home for the Jews with the insistence of the Arabs on an 
independent state under their own control. Professor Sachar more 
than once quotes the discerning remark of the Zionist leader Chaim 
Weizmann that the Palestine problem was not a question of right 
and wrong, but of a greater and a lesser injustice. i 

In several chapters, Professor Sachar reviews the progressive 
aggravation of the problem, due at least in large part to the rampant 
anti-Semitism in Europe. I know of no better, more systematic ac- 
count either of the tangled events in Palestine itself, or of the Middle 
Eastern policy of the British government, or yet of the role of other 
powers as represented in the League of Nations, later the United 
Nations, or individually, as the United States. Even within the 
British and American governments there were frequently serious 
divergences of views between, on the one hand, political leaders 
such as Churchill and Truman and, on the other, their foreign 
offices. The latter, fearful of the loss of influence in the Arab world, 
already discerned the possibility that Soviet Russia might infiltrate 
the Arab leadership, as Germany had attempted to do during the 
war. 

It would be a formidable undertaking to analyze in any detail 
even a small segment of this rich and rewarding book, which em- 
bodies nearly every virtue that one could desire in historical research 
and writing. Undoubtedly it will be recognized as a major contribu- 
tion to understanding of what has become perhaps the single most 
crucial and difficult problem of world politics in our time. 


WILLIAM L. LANGER 
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Preface 


S INCE THE DEATH of Joseph Stalin, the areas of potential conflict 
between the Soviet Union and the West have gradually been re- 
duced. The threat of war in eastern Europe has long since been 
dissipated. More recently the explosive Berlin issue has been de- 
fused. A limited nuclear weapons testing agreement has been 
achieved, and a more general strategic arms pact may well be 
realized in the not distant future. With the notable exception of 
Cuba in 1962, there has been one area only in which the likelihood 
of collision has increased rather than diminished in the post-Stalin 
era. Plainly, this has been the Middle East, where Soviet air and 
naval units have moved impressively into a widening vacuum of 
former Western influence, and where, on at least two occasions— 
notably, the Suez invasion of 1956 and the Arab-Israeli War of 
1967—the possibility of a Great Power confrontation appeared 
by no means remote. 

It is accordingly the Eastern Mediterranean that has become 
the Balkan powder keg of the latter twentieth century. As in that 
earlier zone of tension, too, the fate of peace has been influenced 
not merely by the decisions and judgments of local regimes—in 
this case, Jerusalem, Cairo, Damascus, and Amman—but by the 
governments of major powers. The truth is, moreover, that even the 
hatreds simmering among Middle Eastern nations themselves are 
in considerable degree the result of exacerbated earlier dealings 
with Europe. It is thus a matter of some relevance to explore the 
origins and causes of this abrasion. 

The Middle East was born in conflict. It achieved its recog- 
nizable lineaments in the Armageddon and immediate aftermath 
of the First World War. If the Western Allies expended more than 
a quarter of a million lives to wrest the Arab hinterland from 
Turkish rule, they envisaged the prize as worth the effort. For by 
1914 and after, the Middle East offered Britain and France their 
one practicable opportunity for extensive territorial aggrandize- 
ment. Even more usefully, London and Paris were able to stake 
their claims under the fagade of Wilsonian idealism, by posing as 
the liberators of Arabs, Jews, Greeks, and Armenians. At war's end, 
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too, they accepted their Peace Conference awards of Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Iraq not as protectorates but as mandates, a uniquely 
moralistic device that recognized the conditional independence of 
former Ottoman peoples under Western “tutelage.” Elsewhere in 
the Middle East, Britain further cultivated her liberationist image 
by proclaiming the independence of Egypt, although qualifying 
Egyptian sovereignty with an ongoing British occupation and mili- 
tary control. 

Rather to the surprise and embarrassment of Britain and 
France, however, the native populations under their guidance took 
the assurance of independence seriously. As a result, the animating 
motif of the next decades, and particularly of the 1930’s and 1940's, 
was the struggle by Middle Eastern peoples, on the one hand, to 
achieve their freedom; and, on the other, of grudging and belated 
Anglo-French efforts to meet these nationalist demands without at 
the same time jeopardizing strategic installations and economic 
investments. Indeed, this new phase of post-imperialism repre- 
sented the first of many Western efforts to grapple with the dilemma 
of qualified evacuation. As the ensuing chapters hopefully make 
clear, withdrawal was to be far more complicated and invidious an 
ordeal than the initial, rather straightforward and simplistic, mili- 
tary conquest. So it would become later, as well, in other regions, 
in Africa and the Far East. But the Middle East was the first testing 
arena for this process. 

The disengagement effort was to be infinitely bedeviled, as 
matters turned out, by an Italo-German diplomatic and military 
offensive that extended from Egypt to Iran, and that came within a 
hair’s breadth of severing Britain’s imperial life line at its most 
vulnerable Mediterranean access way. The experience of this mortal 
struggle was traumatic for Britain and France. It was to be compli- 
cated, moreover, by the unexpected eruption of a postwar Russian 
threat to the Middle East from beyond the “northern tier” of Turkey 
and Iran. Both the Axis and the Soviet dangers reinforced the 
mandatory Powers in their conviction that departure from the 
Eastern Mediterranean would have to be accompanied by ironclad 
guarantees for crucial military and oil installations. 

As shall be seen, the endless haggling on these guarantees 
between the Western democracies and the Middle Eastern peoples 
intensified suspicions on both sides virtually beyond hope of recon- 
ciliation. It led, also, not incidentally, to a painful crisis in relations 
between France and Britain in Syria that was destined to envenom 
Anglo-French relations for years to come. In their effort, as well, 
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to achieve a viable compromise solution to the Palestine question 
before final withdrawal, the British foundered more disastrously in 
the Holy Land than anywhere else in their Middle Eastern 
experience. The conflicting ambitions of two highly inflamed na- 
tionalities, Arabs and Jews, remained beyond hope of mutual 
accommodation. By the time the last British troops embarked from 
Haifa in the summer of 1948, they left in their wake a newborn 
State of Israel and a wasting malaise of Arab frustration and 
resentment. 

It is in fact this Arab xenophobia that has since become a 
permanent feature of Middle Eastern life, and of an even more 
widely ramified international hostility. For it has been nurtured 
to renewed virulence by an aroused hope: of Great Power support 
for a war of liberation and conquest in Palestine. Not surprisingly, 
the power most intent upon encouraging this revanchist dream in 
the 1950's and afterward has been the Soviet Union. From the out- 
set, Moscow’s quid pro quo for endorsing and subsidizing revived 
Arab militarism was a brutally plainspoken demand for Soviet 
access to air, naval, and military bases on Arab territory. And much 
to the despair of the West, Egypt, the greatest of the Arab nations, 
and Syria, the most volatile, have been prepared in varying degrees 
and under varying euphemisms to meet these terms. Indeed, their 
willingness to do so in recent decades is perhaps the ultimate proof 
of a near-total collapse of Western influence in the largest part 
of the Arab world. Again, as the present study attempts to relate, 
the breakdown can be traced to eighteen years of equivocal and 
hopelessly convoluted Western disengagement. It is to the circum- 
stances, then, of this disengagement that the present volume is 
addressed. 

In undertaking this project, I have been favored by the 
thoughtfulness of a number of esteemed friends and colleagues. 
Dean Arthur Burns and the Faculty Research Committee of George 
Washington University have been unstinting in their support and 
encouragement of this, and earlier, writing efforts. I am equally 
indebted to the directors and advisory council of the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities for the fellowship that enabled me to 
spend a year of research in the Middle East. My warmest gratitude 
goes out to Professor George Kirk of the University of Massachu- 
setts, who read and annotated the largest part of my manuscript, 
and who patiently and courteously made available to me his un- 
rivaled knowledge of Middle Eastern diplomacy and politics. 
Mr. Moshe Medzini, former chief diplomatic correspondent of 
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the Israeli daily HaAretz offered incisive marginal commentary 
on the chapters dealing with Palestine; even as Mr. Haviv Canaan, 
of the same newspaper, proved a valuable source of relevant data. 
Professor Abdul Said of American University kindly offered sug- 
gestions on the chapters relating to Syria. My father, Dr. A. L. 
Sachar, read the entire manuscript for style and content. I need 
hardly add that the judgments and viewpoint of this book are 
entirely my own. 

Dr. Lawrence Marwick, director of the Hebraic Section of the 
Library of Congress, was an erudite and tireless source of help in 
obtaining Arabic and Hebrew material for this volume. I am also 
grateful for bibliographic aid to Mr. Israel Adler and the staff of 
the Hebrew University Library, and to Dr. Alex Bein, director of the 
Zionist Archives in Jerusalem. Mr. William Sartain, of the Stack 
and Reader Division of the Library of Congress, and Mrs. Marcia 
Halliday of the Inter-Library Loan Division of George Washington 
University, were unfailing in their courtesies on my behalf. Pro- 
fessor Henri Chedid, formerly of Marymount College, corrected my 
Arabic translations and citations; while Professor B. Neale Klenke 
of the University of Virginia performed an identical service for my 
German documentation. Mrs. Elnora Carter gave to the ordeal of typ- 
ing this lengthy work a devotion beyond the call of professional 
duty. My thanks to them all is heartfelt. Finally, to my wife Eliana, 
editor, critic, and patient helpmate, goes an appreciation the major 
part of which remains best unwritten. 


Howarp M. SACHAR 


Kensington, Maryland 
November 28, 1971 


Stylistic Note 


Readers will observe that diacritical markings for 
Arabic names and titles, while included in the cita- 
tions and bibliography, are omitted in the text. 
Similarly, in the case of certain Arabic names familiar 
to Westerners—e.g., Farouk, Nuri es-Saïd, Nasser, 
among others—the more familiar Westernized trans- 
literations are used rather than the classical form. 
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CHAPTER I 


A PRECARIOUS 
EQUILIBRIUM 


La Mission Civilisatrice 


As LATE AS the first quarter of the twentieth century, the physi- 
ognomy of the Middle East from eastern Anatolia to the Red Sea 
offered poignant evidence of a medieval catastrophe. Nearly seven 
hundred years before, a succession of Mongol invasions and pneu- 
monic plagues had destroyed the area’s towns and slaughtered its 
peoples, ravaged its forests and silted its irrigation canals. The 
conquering Osmanlis of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
did little to repair this damage. Rather, in all the ensuing half- 
millennium of their rule, the Ottoman rulers and governors failed to 
establish the kind of taut, centralized administration that alone 
could have salvaged the precious underground waters and revived 
agriculture and commerce. With the exceptions of the eastern 
Fertile Crescent, therefore, of Mount Lebanon and the fecund 
Nile, the Middle Eastern world remained parched, sere, and arid. 
Barely 5 percent of its soil was cultivable. Goats and sheep were 
typical of the herbivores best able to survive among the region's 
meager dunes and scrubs. The Arabic-speaking peoples who com- 
prised the majority in this bleached, subequatorial poorhouse of 
races and nations accepted their lot as the will of Allah. With the 
same Islamic fatalism, too, they bore crippling disease and universal 
illiteracy, and governments that were rapacious and inept even by 
the dispirited expectations of southeastern Europe. 

Change had glimmered briefly during an interregnum of 
Young Turk revolutionary zeal, between 1909 and rgit. It came 
to little. The promise of modernity awaited the arrival of the West. 
The vanguard of progress was the Anglo-Indian infantry who 
marched into Baghdad in late 1917, the Anzac cavalry who stormed 
across Palestine in 1918, the French marines who disembarked at 
Beirut harbor in the last weeks before the Armistice. Wresting 
the Arab hinterland from its enervated Turkish garrisons, the 
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victorious Allies laid claim by force of arms to an inheritance al- 
ready painstakingly allocated among themselves during earlier 
wartime treaty negotiations. The Middle East, as it happened, 
offered an incomparable arena for imperial aggrandizement, vir- 
tually the only one of consequence available at enemy expense. In 
February, 1916, the Frenchman Georges-Picot and the Englishman 
Sykes cold-bloodedly divided this terrain between their respective 
nations: Syria for France, Iraq and Transjordan for Britain. The 
agreement was validated by the Peace Conference at San Remo, in 
April, 1920, and by the League of Nations at Geneva, in September, 
1922. The one important territorial modification in the Sykes-Picot 
scheme reflected British military predominance in the region. The 
Palestine mandate was assigned to Britain, rather than to a wider 
consortium of Allied nations. 

The sting of colonialism, too, was at least partially removed 
from the awards by describing them as mandates, i.e., as Allied 
tutelary responsibilities based upon the provisional independence 
of the Arab peoples, rather than as Anglo-French protectorates or 
spheres of influence. The arrangement was more than a concession 
to Wilsonian idealism. It was made in fulfillment of yet another 
wartime agreement, this one between the British and the Arabs— 
or, more specifically, between the British and Sherif Hussein, the 
Hashemite Arab overlord of Mecca and Medina. In response to 
British assurance of sherifal tenure for the Hashemite dynasty, and 
of Arab independence within the interior of the Fertile Crescent 
region, Hussein and his sons in 1916 had mobilized a Bedouin— 
largely Arabian and Transjordanian—army of between 10,000 
and 20,000 cavalry. During the last phase of General Allenby’s 
offensive through Palestine and Syria, in 1918, this Arab guerrilla 
force played a useful role in disrupting Turkish supply lines and 
killing off Turkish stragglers. The mandatory system accordingly 
represented an Allied gesture of recognition to the Arabs for their 
limited war effort. Yet when the Emir Feisal, leading scion of the 
Hashemite line, took the gesture seriously enough to accept the 
throne of a self-proclaimed Syrian “kingdom” in March, 1920, 
the French placed their own interpretation on the mandate four 
months later by crushing the Arab regime and hustling Feisal out 
of the country. Farther to the east, the British suppressed an 
Iraqi tribal revolt with equal decisiveness in the autumn of the 
same year. 

With local opposition well subdued, then, the Western manda- 
tory nations prepared to rule in fact if not in name. At first, they 
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chose to effect few meaningful changes in the social structure of 
the Middle East. In truth, their intention was the opposite: to 
foster good relations with the dominant landowning aristocracy. 
It was at other levels that improvements were introduced that bor- 
dered on administrative and technological revolution. For the 
Allied governments accepted their juridical responsibility under 
the League of Nations to establish honest and efficient government 
for the peoples entrusted to their guidance. Thus, as in Cairo 
earlier, civil regimes of European administrative pattern were 
organized in Beirut, Damascus, Jerusalem, Amman, and Baghdad, 
to keep law and order in the cities and countryside, to assure the 
application of justice in the courts, the standardization of weights 
and measures in the marketplace, the enforcement of tolerable 
limits of sanitation in water and sewage systems. The very appear- 
ance of the landscape subtly changed in the 1920’s and 1930's. 
By 1939 a Middle Eastern railroad net, always more a promise than 
a reality in the old Ottoman days, extended double rows of standard- 
gauge tracks from Basra to Baghdad, from there to Ankara, Damas- 
cus, and Jaffa, and ultimately to Cairo itself. Roads were paved 
to link cities with towns and villages. Modern hospitals, clinics, 
dispensaries, and laboratories were built, and directed and staffed 
(as before the war, on a smaller scale) by Western doctors, nurses, 
and technicians. Hundreds of new primary and secondary schools 
were opened. Their secular curriculum offered an increasingly 
attractive alternative to the kutab and mekteb, the traditional reli- 
gious schooling of Moslem youngsters. 

The French were the most intensive and purposeful innova- 
tors. Their commitment in the Eastern Mediterranean was by far 
the oldest and costliest. Since the Napoleonic era, in fact, the 
French had enjoyed a spiritual and material ascendancy in the 
Levant second only to the Ottoman Empire itself. Responding to 
governmental encouragement from Paris, some eighteen French 
religious orders had established a wide-flung complex of schools, 
colleges, and hospices throughout geographic Syria. Fully two 
decades before the opening of the twentieth century, the French 
government was pouring 800,000 francs a year into these Roman 
Catholic institutions.t On a much smaller scale, the Alliance Israél- 
ite Universelle sponsored a parallel school network for Oriental 
Jewish children. By 1914, no fewer than 120,000 youngsters from 
Egypt to Turkey were receiving their education in these French 
schools. French economic investments in the prewar Levant were 
equally impressive. They totaled nearly 200 million francs, mainly 
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victorious Allies laid claim by force of arms to an inheritance al- 
ready painstakingly allocated among themselves during earlier 
wartime treaty negotiations. The Middle East, as it happened, 
offered an incomparable arena for imperial aggrandizement, vir- 
tually the only one of consequence available at enemy expense. In 
February, 1916, the Frenchman Georges-Picot and the Englishman 
Sykes cold-bloodedly divided this terrain between their respective 
nations: Syria for France, Iraq and Transjordan for Britain. The 
agreement was validated by the Peace Conference at San Remo, in 
April, 1920, and by the League of Nations at Geneva, in September, 
1922. The one important territorial modification in the Sykes-Picot 
scheme reflected British military predominance in the region. The 
Palestine mandate was assigned to Britain, rather than to a wider 
consortium of Allied nations. 

The sting of colonialism, too, was at least partially removed 
from the awards by describing them as mandates, i.e., as Allied 
tutelary responsibilities based upon the provisional independence 
of the Arab peoples, rather than as Anglo-French protectorates or 
spheres of influence. The arrangement was more than a concession 
to Wilsonian idealism. It was made in fulfillment of yet another 
wartime agreement, this one between the British and the Arabs— 
or, more specifically, between the British and Sherif Hussein, the 
Hashemite Arab overlord of Mecca and Medina. In response to 
British assurance of sherifal tenure for the Hashemite dynasty, and 
of Arab independence within the interior of the Fertile Crescent 
region, Hussein and his sons in 1916 had mobilized a Bedouin— 
largely Arabian and Transjordanian—army of between 10,000 
and 20,000 cavalry. During the last phase of General Allenby’s 
offensive through Palestine and Syria, in 1918, this Arab guerrilla 
force played a useful role in disrupting Turkish supply lines and 
killing off Turkish stragglers. The mandatory system accordingly 
represented an Allied gesture of recognition to the Arabs for their 
limited war effort. Yet when the Emir Feisal, leading scion of the 
Hashemite line, took the gesture seriously enough to accept the 
throne of a self-proclaimed Syrian “kingdom” in March, 1920, 
the French placed their own interpretation on the mandate four 
months later by crushing the Arab regime and hustling Feisal out 
of the country. Farther to the east, the British suppressed an 
Iraqi tribal revolt with equal decisiveness in the autumn of the 
same year. 

With local opposition well subdued, then, the Western manda- 
tory nations prepared to rule in fact if not in name. At first, they 
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chose to effect few meaningful changes in the social structure of 
the Middle East. In truth, their intention was the opposite: ‘to 
foster good relations with the dominant landowning aristocracy. 
It was at other levels that improvements were introduced that bor- 
dered on administrative and technological revolution. For the 
Allied governments accepted their juridical responsibility under 
the League of Nations to establish honest and efficient government 
for the peoples entrusted to their guidance. Thus, as in Cairo 
earlier, civil regimes of European administrative pattern were 
organized in Beirut, Damascus, Jerusalem, Amman, and Baghdad, 
to keep law and order in the cities and countryside, to assure the 
application of justice in the courts, the standardization of weights 
and measures in the marketplace, the enforcement of tolerable 
limits of sanitation in water and sewage systems. The very appear- 
ance of the landscape subtly changed in the 1920s and 1930's. 
By 1939 a Middle Eastern railroad net, always more a promise than 
a reality in the old Ottoman days, extended double rows of standard- 
gauge tracks from Basra to Baghdad, from there to Ankara, Damas- 
cus, and Jaffa, and ultimately to Cairo itself. Roads were paved 
to link cities with towns and villages. Modern hospitals, clinics, 
dispensaries, and laboratories were built, and directed and staffed 
(as before the war, on a smaller scale) by Western doctors, nurses, 
and technicians. Hundreds of new primary and secondary schools 
were opened. Their secular curriculum offered an increasingly 
attractive alternative to the kutab and mekteb, the traditional reli- 
gious schooling of Moslem youngsters. 

The French were the most intensive and purposeful innova- 
tors. Their commitment in the Eastern Mediterranean was by far 
the oldest and costliest. Since the Napoleonic era, in fact, the 
French had enjoyed a spiritual and material ascendancy in the 
Levant second only to the Ottoman Empire itself. Responding to 
governmental encouragement from Paris, some eighteen French 
religious orders had established a wide-flung complex of schools, 
colleges, and hospices throughout geographic Syria. Fully two 
decades before the opening of the twentieth century, the French 
government was pouring 800,000 francs a year into these Roman 
Catholic institutions, On a much smaller scale, the Alliance Israél- 
ite Universelle sponsored a parallel school network for Oriental 
Jewish children. By 1914, no fewer than 120,000 youngsters from 
Egypt to Turkey were receiving their education in these French 
schools. French economic investments in the prewar Levant were 
equally impressive. They totaled nearly 200 million francs, mainly 
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in Syrian railroads and public utilities.2 In the context of this his- 
toric French identification with the Near East, the Peace Conference 
award of the Syrian mandate to France merely validated by 
international sanction a priority of influence that had long been 
an accepted fact of life in the Levant. Now, at last, the government 
in Paris was determined to prove to its own citizenry and to the 
rest of the world the full potentiality of the mission civilisatrice. 

The French had ample scope for their efforts. The Syrian 
mandate covered an area of 76,000 square miles, stretching from 
the Mediterranean to Iraq, and from Turkey in the north to Pales- 
tine in the south. It was striking terrain. Western Syria, with the 
Lebanese enclave, possessed a long Mediterranean coastline of 
great beauty, and a hinterland varied by scenic mountain ranges 
and valleys, by winding rivers and fertile uplands merging east- 
ward and southward into the desert. Its population of approximately 
3 million in the early 1920's was a vast melding of historic races— 
Amorites, Arameans, Hittites, Kurds, Greeks, Jews, Turks, Arme- 
nians, Egyptians. The great majority of this variegation of peoples 
was Sunni Moslem, although nearly 400,000 Christians inhabited 
the Lebanese coastal area, and over 300,000 others dwelt in the 
Syrian interior. Two-thirds of the Syrians lived in villages. The 
bulk of them were concentrated on the coast; the rest were to be 
found in the larger cities and towns, in Beirut, Damascus, and 
Aleppo, in Hama, Homs, Tripoli, Latakia, and Deir-es-Zor. The vil- 
lage dwellers, particularly, were poor beyond even the grimmest 
Western understanding of the term, their standard of living arche- 
typical of the Middle East, hovering at the subsistence level. The 
challenge of improving the quality of Arab life was a formidable 
one for the mandatory authorities. 

It was met with impressive success. In the ensuing two 
decades, the government in Beirut enacted a voluminous body of 
legislation. The criminal, civil, and commercial codes, the rules 
of judicial procedure, the assessment and disbursement of revenue, 
were all spectacularly improved, and served as the very model of 
Latin clarity and logic. Telephone and telegraph lines were strung 
between the major cities. The seaport of Beirut was enlarged into 
one of the Middle East’s finest harbors. Agriculture, above all, 
the sustenance of the Syrian peoples and their economy, was vital- 
ized in unprecedented ways. Thus, a definitive and enlarged list 
of farmers’ and squatters’ rights was published. Rural credit banks 
were opened for the small cultivator, and a chain of research sta- 
tions made possible a dramatic improvement of crops and livestock. 
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The impact of the mandate on Syrian towns and cities was even 
more remarkable. Within a single generation, Beirut, Aleppo, 
Damascus, and other, smaller communities were provided with 
hundreds of new public and residential buildings, with Western- 
style utilities and communications, gleaming new primary, second- 
ary, and vocational schools, Oriental, archaeological, and Islamic 
institutes, symphony and chamber orchestras. The French lee 
complishment was writ large for the world to see. The mission 
civilisatrice was no myth. 

Neither was the evidence of French authority. It had been 
asserted convincingly in July of 1920 when Feisal’s short-lived 
Syrian Kingdom was overthrown by French military power, and 
Feisal himself ordered out of the country into permanent exile. 
The armed Gallic presence was intended henceforth as a definitive 
answer to all British attempts (as Paris saw them) to maneuver 
the French out of Syria. It was a reply, as well, to the League of 
Nations and that world body’s “legalistic” restrictions on the 
mandatory regime. Article Twenty-two of the League Covenant 
had described Syria as one of the territories “whose existence as 
independent nations can be provisionally recognized, subject to 
the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a Manda- 
tory until such time as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of 
these communities must be a principal consideration in the selec- 
tion of the Mandatory. . . .” The qualification, such as it was, 
received short shrift. In the first decade of the mandate, the French 
treated Syria as an imperial possession, to be exploited in the old 
colonial manner. Although the officials in Beirut unquestionably 
intended to improve the economic and moral status of the Levant 
peoples, they hardly equated improvement with progressive inde- 
pendence. Delegating only minimal bureaucratic discretion to the 
local Arabs, usually at the lowest echelon, they reserved for them- 
selves final authority on every detail of constitutional and ad-| 
ministrative activity. 

The model for this bureaucracy had been established in 
Morocco by Marshal Louis Lyautey, France’s most renowned im- 
perial governor. Virtually all the senior officers mortally assigned 
to Syria had served at one time or another as Lyautey s protégés in 
the Maghreb. General Henri Gouraud, the first Syrian high com- 
missioner, had been Lyautey’s successor as resident-general in 
Morocco. General de Lamonthe, Gouraud’s delegate for the Aleppo 
district, had occupied an equivalent position in Marrakech during 
the war. Other former Moroccan hands were prominent officers in 
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the Syrian mandate. These included Colonel Edouard Brémond 
and his immediate staff, and the civilian secretary-general, Robert 
de Caix, who had long journalistic experience in Morocco. Later 
Gouraud openly acknowledged the influence of his Moroccan ap- 
prenticeship on his subsequent career in Beirut. His administrative 
approach meticulously followed Lyautey’s classical guideline—of 
centralism blended with a sensitive respect for local customs and 
traditions.‘ 

The state machinery, as a result, was elaborate and expensive. 
A high commission at the top assumed full responsibility for de- 
fense and foreign relations, and supervised, initiated, or vetoed all 
domestic legislation. The various civilian branches of government 
were grouped together under the secretary-general, an omnicom- 
petent official charged with the day-to-day administration of the 
mandate. Further to emphasize its contempt for the “myth” of 
Syrian nationhood, the mandatory regime went so far initially as 
to disjoint the Levant into federal states of Lebanon, Aleppo, 
Damascus, Jebel Druze, and Latakia—plus Alexandretta as a 
separate unit—under the euphemism of protecting the individuality 
of each “sect.” The federative scheme proved unworkable, as it 
turned out, and in 1924 was dropped in favor of a unitary Syrian 
state from which Lebanon and Jebel Druze were omitted. But the 
change in no sense altered the realities of mandatory administra- 
tion. French “advisers” continued to be seconded to elected officials. 
French judges continued to preside over the courts. French officers 
commanded the army. Until the early 1930’s, the Levant mandate 
remained a French protectorate in all but name. 

The citizens of France preferred it this way. The Syrian regime 
was a vital symbol of their nation’s influence and prestige in an 
otherwise British-dominated part of the world. In truth, the man- 
date’s symbolic importance was always much greater than its 
economic value. Thus, as late as 1938, French trade with the 
Levant totaled barely 300 million francs, although the mandate 
by then had cost France some 5 billion francs, of which military 
expenditures alone represented four-fifths.® Except for a certain 
protection this investment offered her oil interests in Iraq, and the 
advantage it provided of a halfway house for her imperial, air, 
and radio connections, France achieved little financial return for 
the hundreds of millions of francs she had spent pacifying and 
guarding the territory.” 

If prestige was a critical factor in the French mandatory 
responsibility, its most useful assurance was France’s historic link 
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with the Levantine Christian population. As has been noted, ap- 
proximately 400,000 Christians lived in the comparatively verdant 
terrain between the Lebanese mountain range and the coast. Nearly 
330,000 other Christians of various denominations populated the 
Cities of the Syrian interior. For some four centuries these minor- 
ities had depended upon French diplomatic protection and French 
religious patronage in missions and schools. Now, with the man- 
date, the French presence in Syria reinforced Gallic cultural in- 
fluence throughout the entire Middle East as far south as Alexandria 
and as far east as Erzerum. In this manner Syria became a link 
with France for French teachers, clerics, and doctors in schools 
and hospitals everywhere from the Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf; 
for the Alliance Israélite Universelle and the Mission Laique; for 
the great Jesuit University of St. Joseph—the apex of the French 
educational complex throughout the Eastern Mediterranean. Beirut 
was a surrogate home for them all. Maurice Barrés poignantly 
described the mood of French imperialism in the 1920's. “To 
predominate in the world of ideals,” he wrote, “to dominate their 
minds and souls, this is our goal. Others may surpass us in the fields 
of business or warfare. All we have ever asked is the welcome that 
comes from the heart.”® That welcome was indispensable to the 
self-esteem of a nation that had lost the flower of its manhood on 
the battlefields of Europe, and required assurance that its civiliza- 
tion, at least, was triumphant beyond its borders. 

Unquestionably, too, there existed a constellation of political 
and strategic ambitions that France hoped to fulfill by her presence 
in the Levant. These were the maintenance of her status as a 
Mediterranean power, the protection of her maritime and air routes 
to the Far East, the defense of the oil pipeline from Kirkuk to 
Tripoli, through which flowed the largest quantities of fuel needed 
by her armed forces. Finally, it was of supreme importance for 
France to be in physical occupation of Syria, the nerve center of 
Arab political opinion and activity, with all its potential leverage 
on the great French North African empire in the Maghreb. In 
framing measures for Syria, therefore, the government in Paris 
was obliged continually to take into account the likely ramifications 
of its policy in Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia. On the one hand, 
repression of nationalism in Syria and Lebanon might well provoke 
unrest in the Maghreb. On the other, too liberal a cession of 
privileges in the Levant could encourage demands for similar rights 
in North Africa, where it would have been far more difficult to 
grant them.° 
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The Rise of Levant Nationalism 


IN ASSURING a rigorously centralist administration for this new 
mandated territory, however, with all its strategic, political, and 
moral advantages for the exhausted homeland itself, the French 
authorities soon discovered that it was not possible altogether to 
ignore the emergent nationalist pride of the local Arab population. 
In the coastal region, this disaffection was somewhat less evident. 
The Maronite and other Christian sects harbored no serious objec- 
tions to the French presence. On the contrary, they felt a genuine, 
if discreet, sense of gratitude for protection offered against a 
traditionally hostile Moslem majority. But elsewhere, in the Islamic 
hinterland of integral Syria, dissatisfaction was not muted. During 
the spring and summer of 1920, consciousness of Arab self-identity, 
largely somnolent under the Moslem Turks, flared up with un- 
precedented virulence against the Catholic French. Nor did this 
bitterness expire with Feisal’s enforced abdication. In each of 
their administrative decrees, the French reminded the Syrian 
peoples that an alien, Latinized regime was not to be confused 
with mere benevolent tutelage. Certainly the tangible and intangible 
manifestations of French rule often obscured the benefits of mod- 
ern sanitation and decent roads. Black Senegalese troops paraded 
through the streets and manned stockades in the cities and country- 
side. European officials flaunted their women publicly in the thor- 
oughfares and drank alcoholic beverages in the clubs and cafés. 
A Syro-Lebanese currency, linked to the uncertain franc, oscillated 
with every crisis of the Paris Bourse. Concessions were offered to 
French entrepreneurs on terms flagrantly detrimental to the inter- 
ests of native consumers and taxpayers. It was in response, then, to 
these and other affronts that the Arabs resorted increasingly to 
strikes and protest marches against the mandatory government. 
At the outset, the French reacted to the evidence of Syrian dis- 
quietude by censoring Arab newspapers, outlawing Arab political 
activities, and exiling or jailing known agitators. Occasional con- 
ciliatory gestures to nationalist sentiment were grudging and be- 
lated. In 1925, for example, the Beirut administration was stunned 
by a ferocious insurrection, originating in the Jebel Druze, which 
spread rapidly to other, Moslem Syrian, regions. Eventually the 
uprising was suppressed, but at heavy cost, and only with the help 
of massive French troop reinforcements. In 1926, visibly sobered 
by the revealed depth of Arab hatred, the French cabinet agreed 
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to extend limited self-government to the more dependable Lebanese, 
whose coastal regime was transformed into a nominal, and care- 
fully circumscribed, republic. 

Among the irascible Moslem population, on the other hand, 
concessions proved altogether ineffective. In the aftermath of the 
bloody 1925-26 revolt, a French civil commissioner, Henri Ponsot, 
arrived from Paris with instructions to devise a basis for local 
collaboration with the Arabs. It was Ponsot who worked out the 
republican format for Lebanon, and who immediately afterward 
undertook a compromise solution for the Moslem hinterland in 
Syria. But the Syrian nationalists were hardly appeased by pal- 
liatives. For one thing, they demanded that the religiously heter- 
ogeneous Jebel Druze and Latakia districts be included in Syria. 
More adamantly yet, they insisted that the French set about evacuat- 
ing the entire country forthwith. In 1930, therefore, Ponsot simply 
issued a unilateral decree proclaiming a constitution for the Syrian 
“republic.” It was a reasonably liberal and fair document, granting 
the Syrians a much wider degree of autonomy than they had known 
until then, although maintaining French control over the nation’s 
defense and foreign policy, and over the security of minorities. In- 
deed, the election of the first Syrian parliament in 1932 represented 
a major step forward for the Arabs. 

During the early 1930’s, nevertheless, strikes, demonstrations, 
and unrest still continued. Hardly any French gesture, even an 
offer for a treaty of alliance, was capable of assuaging the Arab 
party politicians. In Syrian cities the Moslem youth remained a 
notoriously volatile and explosive element. Many of these young 
men banded together in incendiary political and paramilitary 
societies, including the Syrian National Party, the Syrian National 
Bloc, the League of National Action, and other factions committed 
to the expulsion of the French. In December, 1935, the death of 
the fiery Ibrahim Hananu, leader of the Syrian National Bloc, 
aroused an especially violent general strike in Damascus. Within 
less than a fortnight the work stoppage extended to other cities, 
and rioting soon assumed the proportions of a revolution. For the 
first time, too, the Greek Catholic patriarch in Syria joined the 
nationalist front, “not out of animus against France . . . ,” he ex- 
plained to Count de Martel, the new high commissioner, “but 
simply to protect the future.”?° 

The mandatory authorities were all but overwhelmed by this 
tidal wave of renewed opposition. They responded by arresting the 
nationalist leaders, including Jamil Mirdam Bey and Najib al- 
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Bakri, and imposing martial law throughout the country. Yet the 
evidence was plain that a national uprising could be averted only 
by a far-reaching program of appeasement. It was a critical mo- 
ment. The rise of Nazi Germany pinned down the largest part of 
the French army in Europe (Chapter II); few troops this time 
could be spared for the Levant. In February of 1936, therefore, High 
Commissioner de Martel appointed Ata al-Ayyubi to the Syrian 
premiership. Ayyubi was a veteran politician, by no means rabidly 
anti-French, yet a man acceptable to the nationalists. Martel him- 
self was a shrewd, cynical negotiator who had won the respect of 
the local populations." At his initiative, in March, arrangements 
were made for a Syrian delegation to sail to France in the hope 
of renewing negotiations on a Franco-Syrian treaty. The delegates 
included the Syrian president and four members of the National 
Bloc, the most militant of the local nationalist parties. 

The obstacles to agreement were sizable. The French cabinet 
insisted upon excluding the Jebel Druze and Latakia districts from 
the Syrian state, and upon maintaining a wide degree of military 
and political control throughout the country. The Arabs flatly and 
vehemently rejected these terms. As the positions of the two sides 
hardened and the crisis became acute, the Syrian representatives 
threatened to break off discussions.!? At this juncture, de Martel 
interceded personally, flying to Paris and entreating the govern- 
ment to soften its approach.!* Although the impasse was not 
resolved, the parleys continued. Then, in June of 1936, a Popular 
Front government came to power in France, and Yvés Delbos and 
Pierre Viénot assumed the posts, respectively, of minister and 
deputy minister for foreign affairs. Both men, with long anti- 
imperialist records, evinced genuine understanding of Syrian as- 
pirations. This time the talks were successful. In September, a 
Franco-Syrian treaty was initialed. 

The essence of the agreement was the substitution of a freely 
negotiated contractual partnership between two independent states 
for the previous mandatory relationship. In this respect it con- 
sciously adopted the approach of both the Anglo-Iraqi and Anglo- 
Egyptian treaties (see below). French “advice” would still be 
tendered on matters of finance, particularly when it affected such 
“common interests” as the customs and tobacco revenues. The two 
countries similarly agreed to align their foreign policies and to 
consult each other in the event war threatened. As in the Anglo- 
Iraqi and Anglo-Egyptian treaties, moreover, the Syrians obliged 
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themselves to place all their facilities at the disposal of France in 
the event of war, although not to participate actively in hostilities. 
For the duration of the agreement, the French (like the British in 
Iraq) were to enjoy the use of two military air bases, and to garrison 
troops on Syrian soil for eight years from the date ratifications were 
exchanged. The area in which French units would be stationed 
was limited to the Jebel Druze and Latakia enclaves; there, no 
Syrian troops were to be allowed at all. This was a particularly 
imaginative way both of prolonging the French military occupation 
and of linking it with the protection of the Druze and Alawite 
minorities. The new accord was to remain operative for twenty-five 
years after Syria’s admission to the League of Nations—an event 
that presumably would follow within three years of treaty ratifica- 
tion. 

The agreement, approved by the Syrian parliament on Decem- 
ber 27, 1936, also served the Lebanese as a useful basis for nego- 
tiation. Whatever their ideological coloration, the politicians in 
Beirut were intent upon achieving equal assurance of sovereign 
status.!4 In their case, however, the French military presence was 
viewed less as incursion than as protection. There were essential 
differences between the treaties, as a result. The Franco-Lebanese 
agreement, also scheduled to run for twenty-five years, was auto- 
matically to continue a second twenty-five years unless either party 
objected. Unlike the Syrian agreement, the new document imposed 
no territorial limitations on remaining French troop detachments; 
their latitude was vague, but uncircumscribed. If the treaty offered 
the Lebanese their domestic freedom, a French military presence 
seemed the best way to assure it.’ 

The agreements undoubtedly stabilized French influence in 
the Levant. For this reason they were warmly approved by the 
left-center parties in France, especially by the Radical Socialists. 
During the signature ceremony of the Franco-Syrian Treaty, Pierre 
Viénot, who had played a leading role in the negotiations, stated 
French hopes for the future. The document, as he envisaged it 
(and as he anticipated a subsequent Lebanese treaty), defined the 
newly elevated international position of Syria and Lebanon, guar- 
anteed the independence and dignity of both states, and simultane- 
ously assured the collaboration of France in the military, economic, 
and cultural life of the Levant peoples.1* It seemed a not unreason- 
able compromise between martial rigidity, on the one hand, with 
its danger of continued Arab unrest, and, on the other, the pre- 
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cipitous abandonment of all that France had built and contributed 
to the Middle East and to France’s own position of strength in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. A balance evidently had been reached. 


The British Way: Iraq 


THE MODEL FOR THIS BALANCE had been achieved by the British 
as far back as 1930, in Iraq. Initially, the country had seemed 
precisely suited for the kind of autocracy the French had imposed 
during the most uncompromising period of their administration in 
the Levant. Like Syria and its inhabitants, Iraq was a mosaic of 
peoples, including: more than 3,000,000 Arab Shia and Sunni 
Moslems, fairly evenly divided; 250,000 Persians; 500,000 Kurds; 
g0,000 Jews; 100,000 Christians; as well as 40,000 Turks, As- 
syrians, and other, more obscure minorities. The British had com- 
pleted their occupation of Iraq near the end of World War I, and 
had administered the territory from New Delhi as if it were an 
Indian subprovince. This autocratic approach, although intended 
only as transitional, cost Britain dearly. A native revolt in the 
summer of 1920 was even more violent than its counterpart in 
Syria, and some 25,000 Anglo-Indian troop reinforcements were 
needed to restore peace and order in the country. 

Unlike the French, however, the British appeared to have 
been both chastened and enlightened by the combined tribal and 
nationalist explosion. Reevaluating their Middle Eastern posture 
at the Cairo Conference of 1921, Britain’s leading civilian and 
military experts on Arab affairs determined that they would not 
adopt in Iraq the oppressive role played by the French in Syria. It 
was hardly feasible to repudiate altogether the promises they (not 
the French) had made the Arabs during the war. The decision was 
taken, instead, to abstain from invoking Britain’s formal right of 
mandate, but to make in its place a beau geste of a “treaty” with 
the Iraqi Arabs. The gamble was not as dangerous as it appeared; 
Iraq was less vital than Egypt to the defense of Britain’s imperial 
life line. Additionally, by placing the heaviest burden of administra- 
tion and defense on the Iraqis, the British managed to reduce im- 
perial expenditures at a time of severe financial stringency at home. 
The treaty was therefore formulated and signed in 1922, and 
ratified two years after that. It provided for a somewhat limited 
British military presence in Iraq, taking the form essentially of 
RAF patrols to help keep order on behalf of the Iraqi government. 
In turn, the Baghdad regime agreed to be guided by British “advice,” 
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tendered through a high commissioner and his staff, on matters of 
foreign relations, internal finance, and the protection of minor- 
ities." 

The experiment worked well. The League of Nations accepted 
the treaty relationship as the equivalent of a mandate. Significant, 
if unobtrusive, numbers of British advisers and technical experts, 
supplementing the cadre who had remained on in Iraq since the 
end of the war, began now to change the very face of the nation. 
Communications were improved beyond recognition. Roads and 
telephone lines were laid across the 172,000 square miles of swamp 
and desert. Hospitals and health services were extended. A good 
police force was established. The competence of British military 
instructors was respected as much as the dedication of British 
teachers, physicians, veterinarians, and agronomists. The manner, 
too, in which these advisers tendered their counsel was rather more 


palatable than the French approach in Syria. The English brought | 


with them from Egypt and the Sudan an experience of restrained 


and tactful guidance that the French had not bothered to learn in | 


their authoritarian administration in the Maghreb. While the sheer 


quantity of improvements in Iraq never matched the French | 
achievement in the Levant—the British were not driven by that 


kind of intensity of purpose—the relationship was always easier. 

Nevertheless, King Feisal, transplanted from his post-Syrian 
exile to the Iraqi throne, continually prodded the British high com- 
missioner for a revised treaty, one that would transform the Iraqi 
kingdom into a sovereign and independent nation in the eyes of 
the world community. The British responded to this pressure with 
good grace, if with deliberation. In 1927 they framed a new docu- 
ment of alliance, promising to support Iraq’s membership in the 
League of Nations by 1932 if “the existing rate of progress is main- 
tained.” This inducement did not satisfy local Arab politicians. 
They resented the obligation to pay for British-built facilities, 
installations, and communications. They disliked London’s asser- 
tion that Iraq must bear the cost of maintaining the local RAF 
squadrons. Moreover, with the passage of time, the presence of 
British advisers was becoming an affront to the nation’s incipient 
middle class. 

Fortunately for the Iraqis, the new British Labor govern- 
ment, taking office in 1929, was prepared to go further than half- 
way to meet Arab objections. Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
declared his government’s willingness to support Iraq’s application 
for League membership in 1932, and this endorsement was specif- 
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ically not linked to “the existing rate of progress.” The mandate did 
not yet end in 1929 or 1930, but the new understanding implied a 
more rapid transition to full Iraqi sovereignty. Control of the 
administration was now increasingly transferred to native officials. 
For the first time the local government enjoyed a free hand in 
dismissing British advisers. And, when anti-British demonstrations 
(however mild, by Middle Eastern standards) intermittently con- 
tinued, London decided that nothing was any longer to be gained 
by postponing a formal agreement with the Iraqis. 

Such an understanding was achieved soon afterward in inten- 
sive negotiations during the spring of 1930. Its provisions included 
a defensive alliance in which Baghdad promised Britain all neces- 
sary facilities on Iraqi soil in the event of war or the “imminent 
menace” of war. Britains RAF bases were to remain under the 
control of British garrisons, and British troops were allowed un- 
limited transit across Iraq for defense purposes. British officers, 
too, would continue to train, and British arsenals to equip, the 
Iraqi army. In return for this ongoing priority of British influence, 
London agreed to extend its formal recognition of Iraqi sovereignty 
and independence, and to replace its high commissioner with an 
ambassador. Although foreign advisers would remain exclusively 
British, the Iraqi government was under no compulsion to invite 
these experts into the country or to accept their proposals. Nor was 
the treaty to run longer than twenty-five years from the date of 
ratification. With national self-esteem satisfied, then, the Iraqi 
government proceeded to ratify the agreement in 1932; while the 
British for their part dutifully sponsored Iraq's membership that 
year in the League of Nations. 

The arrangement worked out usefully for both countries. 
Britain’s RAF squadrons patrolled the Iraqi hinterland and kept or- 
der there with remarkable effectiveness. In ensuing years occasional 
tribal insurrections were speedily crushed by these free-roaming 
bombers. Admittedly, the subsequent Iraqi regimes themselves 
were by no means stable or efficient. From 1932 to 1948 the nation 
endured forty-five changes of cabinet, most of these rotating within 
a circumscribed number of ministers. Yet the advantage to Britain 
of a generous treaty partnership was evident enough to set the 
pattern of future relationships in the Middle East. Local hostility at 
least was damped. The mandatory system had nurtured its first 
ward to tutelary independence, and the British had abandoned 
nothing strategic in the process. As has been seen, the lesson was 
not lost on the French, who belatedly sought a comparable formula 
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for Syria and Lebanon. Moreover, the British themselves were 
depending on this approach to solve the infinitely more convoluted 


problem of Egypt. 


Egypt: A Pre-Mandatory Legacy 


HERE WAS THE WHALE of the Middle East. The sheer expanse of 
its 383,000 square miles was exceeded only by the desert kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia and by the quasi-African realm of Sudan to the 
south, while its population, approaching 15 million by 1914, was 
matched by no other Arabic-speaking land in the region. Although 
geographically part of Africa, Egypt fitted the Middle Eastern 
topographical and meteorological profile. Of its entire breadth, only 
13,000 square miles were naturally cultivable. The largest part of 
the country was desert. The human resources of its sun-bleached 
flatland were authentically Middle Eastern, as well. At least three- 
quarters of the population were Arabic-speaking Moslems. Even 
the rest, approximately a million Copts, another half-million Jews, 
Greeks, and Armenians, used Arabic as their public language. The 
Islamic majority, as in the other nations of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, were fellahin, sharecroppers who labored on the estates 
of absentee landlords. Indebted to their ears, almost universally 
illiterate, they lived with their swarming families in mud and 
water huts, subsisted on dried meal and beans, and, more often 
than not, were afflicted with bilharziasis, trachoma, dysentery, 
leptospirosis, or others of the diseases that raged through the open 
sewer of the Nile Valley. Of all the exploited and backward peoples 
of the Middle East, none was quite as wretchedly debilitated as the 
Egyptians. 

The nation took its character from two unique waterways, 
the Nile River and the Suez Canal. The former, beginning its his- 
toric 4,000-mile descent from the falls of Central Africa, was the 
source of Egypts very economic existence. Some two-thirds of 
the country’s entire population were impacted within the Nile 
Valley, in the rectangle framed by the river and the ro1-mile Canal 
Zone. The Suez Canal, too, dominated Egypt’s recent history no 
less crucially. The exorbitant expense of constructing and operating 
this channel in the latter nineteenth century was at least partially 
responsible for hastening the bankruptcy of Ismail, the Egyptian 
khedive, and for delivering the nation’s taxation machinery into 
the hands of British and French comptrollers general. After 1882, 
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when Prime Minister Gladstone dispatched British troops to subdue 
a revolutionary army coup in Egypt, the British consul general in 
Cairo, Sir Evelyn Baring, found himself overnight the single most 
influential political figure in the country. Baring—later Lord Cro- 
mer—was invested with increasingly wide “consultative” discretion 
in “guiding” the activities of the Egyptian government. Unforeseen 
at the time, this euphemistic “advisory” relationship signified the 
beginning of de facto British rule in Egypt. 

The arrangement was by no means a tragedy for the Egyptian 
people. Between 1883 and 1907, the year of his retirement, Cromer 
instituted—“by advice’—the most effective administrative and 
economic reforms in modern Egyptian history. His accomplish- 
ment was nothing less than the restoration of Egyptian solvency, 
carried out through expense curtailment and taxation reform. In 
ten years under Cromer’s direction, the cotton and sugar crops 
were tripled. The irrigation program, begun originally under Me- 
hemet Ali, was broadened into one of the largest in the world with 
the construction in 1902 of the first Aswan Dam; and Egyptian 
landowners for the first time enjoyed access to the stored flood- 
waters of the summer Nile. There were innumerable other changes, 
too, in the quality of Egyptian life, although they affected as yet 
only a small minority of the Egyptian population. The press was 
freed, the courts liberalized, prisons humanized, sanitation meas- 
ures instituted in urban upper- and middle-class neighborhoods. 
Significantly, these improvements were effected not merely without 

| any official sanction, but in fact without any long-range imperial 
program of any kind. 

The occupation of the Sudan, on the other hand, Egypt's 
southern dependency since 1822, was carried out rather more 
deliberately. This huge, million-square-mile subtropical hinterland 
encompassed approximately 8 million inhabitants in the early 
1880's, its northern population semi-Arabized and Moslem, its 
southern, Negro and animist. Only two years following the British 
occupation of Egypt itself, a sudden and violent uprising of der- 
vishes—fanatical disciples of a Mahdi, a religious messiah— 
wrested control of the Sudan interior from its local Egyptian 
garrisons. Among the victims of this fundamentalist tribal eruption 
were not merely thousands of Egyptian troops, besieged and slaugh- 
tered in their isolated fortresses (together with their British com- 
mander, Colonel Charles Gordon, slain in defense of the Sudanese 
capital of Khartoum), but some 3 million Sudanese natives, several 
hundreds of thousands of whom starved or perished of disease 
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under Mahdist rule. It therefore appeared to the British people that 
a simple commitment to Victorian morality required the liberation 
of the Sudan from the scourge of Mahdism. 

Eventually, in 1898, the vast southern appendage was indeed 
recaptured by a mixed Anglo-Egyptian army under the command 
of General Horatio Herbert Kitchener. To preclude French incur- 
sion into this territory, moreover, England blended her right “of 
conquest” in the Sudan with Egypts dynastic overlordship. The 
result was a condominium agreement signed by the two govern- 
ments. Under its provisions the Sudan became a separate and auton- 
omous state, dependent on both Egypt and Britain, a kind of joint 
domain under the supreme military and civil command of a British 
governor general appointed by the Egyptian government. The ar- 
rangement was largely a façade for British rule. Egyptian legislation 
was excluded from the Sudan, and the country was gradually trans- 
formed into a de facto British protectorate. 

By the turn of the century, the establishment of the condomin- 
ium had made it plain, if the virtual Anglicization of the Egyptian 
senior civil service did not, that there was no longer any real question 
of Britain’s abandoning her occupation of Egypt, whether the Cairo 
government succeeded in providing responsible and solvent admin- 
istration or not. The reasons by then had less to do with Glad- 
stonian-style temporization than with imperial self-interest. The 
Suez Canal, foreshortening Britain’s trade and naval routes to the 
Orient by two-thirds in cost and time, required extensive protec- 
tion during an era of growing international rivalry. The narrow 
channel served as England’s very life line to India, and by 1913 
India as a commercial asset accounted for 10 percent of British 
trade and was by far Britain’s most important customer. Indeed, 
British defenses by then were built almost entirely about this great 
pearl of empire. In the first decade of the twentieth century, ap- 
proximately half the British army was stationed there. The Indian 
army itself, moreover, in which all the senior officers were British, 
numbered 250,000 men, with an inexhaustible reserve of manpower 
at its back. The Suez now was the unquestioned key to the Indian 
subcontinent. 
| What had started, therefore, as a tentative occupation of Egypt 
| to protect European investments and the lives of a privileged Euro- 
|pean community developed into a colonial garrison to ensure 
| Britain’s maritime security. And during World War I that commit- 
[ment probably made the difference between victory and defeat. 

Three-quarters of a million imperial troops—British, Indian, Aus- 
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tralian, New Zealand—moved through the Suez gateway en route 
to the European and Ottoman fronts during four and a half years 
of battle. Occasional abortive Turkish campaigns against the canal 
itself in 1915 and 1916 served only to magnify Egypt’s value in 
British wartime and postwar calculations.’ Even earlier, shortly 
after the outbreak of hostilities, London decided to end its anomal- 
ous relationship with the Cairo government. It declared a British 
protectorate over Egypt. 

The change in relationship may have served the immediate 
purpose of terminating Egypt’s legal status as a dependency of the 
Ottoman Porte. But it was the war itself that eroded Britain's tenure 
in the country. The burst of military spending created a group of 
nouveaux riches, business and professional men who were deter- 
mined to gate-crash the formerly exclusive preserve of the landown- 
ing aristocracy. To protect its growing and disproportionate share 
of the national wealth, this broad economic and social coalition of 
agricultural, professional, and business magnates was newly intent 
on achieving full national independence. As always, too, bourgeois 
nationalism appeared to grow in direct ratio to the moneyed elite’s 
social conservatism. “In the early days of the Occupation,” noted 
Jean and Simone Lacouture, “Great Britain had the support of the 
magnates because she protected them from the nationalists, and 
of the common people because she protected them from Egypt’s 
foreign creditors. By crushing ‘subversive’ nationalism and by re- 
habilitating Egypt's finances, Great Britain deprived herself of both 
these sources of support.”!* It was the textile industrialists, particu- 
larly, some of them later financed by the Misr Bank and rapidly 
becoming the aristocrats of the new millionaire class, who were 
determined to evade the economic limitations of imperial trade 
agreements and single-crop farming of cotton. Impatient to use 
their training and administrative experience in governing the 
country, increasingly xenophobic under an alien occupation, the 
bourgeois arrivistes more than any other group took the initiative 
in leading resistance to the British. 


The Awakening of Egypt 


NATIONALIST UNREST had not been entirely unknown before the 
war, and the British response to it was to concede the Egyptians 
\ a certain degree of administrative latitude. Under Kitchener's pro- 
consulship, for example, from rg11 to 1914, a new organic law 
established an Egyptian legislative assembly with broad consulta- 
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| tive powers. This assembly was suspended during the war, however. 

So were Egyptian nationalist newspapers. Political suspects were 
exiled or imprisoned. It was afterward, with the end of hostilities, 
that popular unrest came raging onto the Egyptian scene with a 
long-suppressed vengeance, and this in a country known formerly 
for the most gentle, amiable, and compliant citizenry in the Middle 
East. 

The nationalist movement had found a leader during the war. 
He was Sa’ad Zaghlul Pasha, a tall, ungainly lawyer of peasant 
stock, whose brilliance as a popular orator made him the most widely 
admired Egyptian of his generation. Zaghlul had married well, the 
wealthy daughter of Mustafa Fehmy Pasha, formerly prime minis- 
ter under Cromer. Serving a respectable term as minister of educa- 
tion during the Cromer period, and afterward briefly as minister of 
justice and then as vice-president of the legislature, Zaghlul had 
long been regarded as a potential collaborator with the British. But 
a raucous quarrel with the khedive on the issue of royal preroga- 
tives, and later Kitchener’s refusal to support him, turned Zaghlul 
to the nationalist cause instead. He soon became a hot-eyed activist, 
prepared to exploit fanaticism, the boycott, even violence, to achieve 
political power. Together with his following of businessmen and 
lawyers, he had been inflamed by Wilsonian thetoric, and by the 
Anglo-French Declaration of November, 1918, promising the Arabs 
self-government.”° It appeared unthinkable to Zaghlul and to his 
partisans that the Hashemite Bedouin, who had fought a small, if 
overrated, campaign in the desert, should be awarded a government 
of their own for the entire Syrian rectangle; whereas Egypt, a far 
greater and older nation, which had been thrown from the outset 
and in its entirety into the Allied war effort, should be consigned 
to the humiliating status of a protectorate. 

When the war ended, Sa’ad Zaghlul asked Sir Reginald wo 
gate, the British high commissioner, for the right to present Egypt's 
case in London. Wingate agreed. London refused. In the ensuing 
violence of Egyptian reaction, Zaghlul and other nationalist spokes- 
men were rounded up and shipped to Malta. At this point rioting 
in Cairo and Alexandria welled up so uncontrollably that the British 
army was obliged to ship in sizable troop reinforcements. In April 
of 1919 alone some thirty saboteurs of railroads and telegraphs 
were executed by military firing squads. Although Zaghlul and his 
colleagues were soon released, the demonstrations and protests 
continued. Finally, in December, London dispatched a commission 
of inquiry under the chairmanship of Lord Milner, the colonial 
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secretary. Milner’s investigation was swift but incisive. Within three 
months the colonial secretary prepared a report that ignored his 
original terms of reference (to formulate a system of Egyptian 
“autonomy under British protection”), and forthrightly suggested 
instead nothing less than Egyptian independence. It was an inde- 
pendence to be qualified, of course, by a treaty of alliance in which 
Britain would guide Egypt's foreign policy, maintain permanent 
forces on Egyptian soil to guard British imperial communications, 
and exercise a certain protection over foreigners resident in Egypt. 
Otherwise, the nation would enjoy autonomy in domestic matters. 
This was in effect the prototype of the treaty soon to be worked out 
between Britain and Iraq, and indeed to be offered in various forms 
to subsequent Egyptian governments between 1920 and 1936. It 
seemed an inspired compromise between British imperial require- 
ments and Egyptian self-determination. 

The proposal was ill-received in Cairo. Zaghlul, allowed to 
visit London to consult on the plan, stubbornly insisted on re- 
stricting British troop movements in Egypt to the Canal Zone. He 
argued, too, that Egyptian laws must be applied to the hundreds 
of thousands of foreign nationals living in the country, and that the 
Egyptian government be allowed to share in the administration of 
the Sudan. These demands were altogether unthinkable to a victor- 
ious nation at the very apogee of its postwar influence and prestige. 
In the Sudan, for example, the British had been systematically 
tightening their authority in recent decades, and gradually bringing 
the Sudanese themselves into the lower echelons of the country’s 
civil service. London was determined not to tamper with this ar- 
rangement, for control of the Sudan meant assurance that the 
Nile, Egypt’s jugular, would not be permitted to fall exclusively 
under Egyptian control. 

The issue of free usage of the Nile waters had originally ma- 
terialized in 1913 when the Khartoum government set about con- 
structing a dam across the Blue Nile for its own irrigation purposes. 
The action was the first, but not the last, to awaken Cairo to the 
danger of a possible Sudanese effort to preempt the river’s crucial 
flow for their own economy. From the Egyptian viewpoint, un- 
impeded access to the Nile waters meant the difference between 
two and possibly only one cotton crop a year. By the eve of the war, 
cotton represented fully 94 percent of the total value of Egypt’s 
exports. Actually, Milner had not been oblivious to Egyptian vested 
interests in the Nile. In an annex to his report, the colonial secre- 
tary proposed the establishment of a Sudanese-Egyptian independ- 
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ent commission to ensure both countries an “ample and assured 
supply of water. . . .” But the warning was clear: the Sudan’s in- 
tegrity as a separate nation would have to be respected. 

On this question of the Sudan, therefore, no less than on British 
occupation of Egypt proper, Englishmen and Egyptians would 
remain divided for years to come. Milner sensed the danger of an 
impasse, even as he and General Allenby, now high commissioner 
in Cairo, recognized that the anachronism of a “protectorate” was 
hardly defensible in an age of mandate and treaty. If, then, Zaghlul 
and his colleagues were unwilling to strike an alliance on British 
terms, there seemed no alternative to Allenby and Milner but to 
terminate the protectorate unilaterally. This London did in Feb- 
uary, 1922, solemnly declaring Egypt henceforth an independent 
sovereign state. By their own proclamation, however, the British 
reserved for themselves: (1) security of imperial communications; 
(2) defense of Egypt against all foreign aggression; (3) protection 
of foreign interests and minorities in Egypt; and (4) of course, the 
special status of the Sudan. While the proclamation could not be 
based upon any legal precedent—the Anglo-Egyptian relationship 
was sui generis—the Cairo government decided to accept its an- 
nounced independence at face value, and to assert its re- 
newed authority in the domestic sphere. The Egyptian cabinet 
thereupon set to work drafting a national constitution. In 
March, 1923, Sultan Fuad was proclaimed King of Egypt (and of 
the Sudan, a gratuitous claim the British chose to ignore). Several 
months later a general election was ordered by royal rescript. 

Throughout this transitional period Zaghlul had indignantly 
condemned the high-handed manner in which the British govern- 
ment defined its new relationship with Egypt. Nevertheless, he 
decided now to take advantage of the elections and to lead the 
Wafd party—as his nationalist followers were called. The Wafdists 
received an overwhelming mandate in 1924, and Zaghlul became 
prime minister in January of that year. It was typical of the man 
that he immediately set about inciting his fellow citizens to acts of 
violence against the British, even encouraging Egyptian troops in 
the Sudan to mutiny against their British officers. The governor 
general of the Sudan, Sir Lee Stack, became the particular object 
of chauvinist wrath, and in November, 1924, he was assassinated 
by an Egyptian fanatic. Zaghlul instantly denounced and repudi- 
ated the deed, but his contrition was wasted on General Allenby, 
who had remained on as high commissioner. Allenby’s outraged 
reaction to the murder was to order Egyptian troops out) of the 
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air squadrons into Suez without so much as consulting the Egyp- 
tian government. If the treaty had been worked out earlier—in 
1930, for example, as London itself had wished—then in 1935 
British military activities would have been strictly defined and 
limited. As it was, in the event of war with Italy, Britain apparently 
reserved entire freedom of action for its troop movements on Egyp- 
tian soil; while Egypt faced the additional danger of being ma- 
terially involved in such a war, as she had been in 1914-18. 

Actually, the British were quite sensitive to the need for com- 
promise to ensure a friendly and cooperative local population. 
Whitehall therefore let it be known that it was prepared to discuss 
a new arrangement with the Egyptian government. Cairo responded 
affirmatively. Before negotiations could begin, King Fuad died in 
April of 1936, and was succeeded by his young son, Farouk. Soon 
afterward, new elections were held. But eventually the Wafd was 
returned to power with a large majority. Organizing a new 
government, Mustafa Nahas Pasha was in a position to bargain 
authoritatively with the British in full assurance of wide national 
support. When the initial discussions took place in London, Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden proved understanding and conciliatory. 
Afterward, negotiations proceeded in Cairo, where the British dele- 
gation was led by the high commissioner, Sir Miles Lampson, 
seconded by various military and naval advisers. 

The talks did not always go easily. During one impasse at the 
end of May, the high commissioner was obliged to fly to London to 
intercede with the Stanley Baldwin government. Fortunately, dis- 
cussions were resumed in Cairo at the end of June, and by August 
agreement was reached at last. The treaty of alliance was signed on 
August 26, 1936. Certainly its most important single provision, and 
the one upon which all others hinged, was the declaration that 
Britain’s occupation of Egypt was over. London now formally recog- 
nized the sovereign independence of the Kingdom of Egypt and en- 
dorsed the Egyptian government’s application for membership in 
the League of Nations. Henceforth Britain no longer would be rep- 
resented in Cairo by a high commissioner, but rather by an ambas- 
sador. In further appreciation of Egypt’s new status, the British 
agreed to withdraw all troops from the main Egyptian population 
centers, especially Cairo and Alexandria, where their presence 
lately had become a source of unrest. 

In return for these not unimportant concessions, London ex- 
tracted a vital quid pro quo. To begin with, the Royal Air Force 
was allowed to pass freely through Egyptian air space in peace or 
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war. The Royal Navy in the Mediterranean was granted equally un- 
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all, in the event of war or “the imminent menace of 
war,” Britain was promised the full Support of the Egyptian govern- 
ment, the free use of Egyptian territory, territorial waters, and air 
space, and all necessary Egyptian facilities, communications, ports, 
and airports.” The potentially explosive Sudan issue was largely 
untouched; it was understood that the condominium would simply 
function as before. In a meaningful concession, however, the British 
agreed that the governor general henceforth would pick suitable 
Egyptian, as well as British, candidates for Sudan’s civil service 
posts—if no qualified Sudanese were immediately available. Also 
lifted were the restrictions on Egyptian immigration into the Sudan. 
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dical and economic fields. And with the time limit of the treaty set 
at twenty years, the last remaining issues between Egypt and Brit- 
ain appeared at last to have been resolved. 

The ceremony of signature took place in London, at 10 Down- 
ing Street. The thirteen-man Egyptian delegation represented all 
Egyptian parties, thus sharing the responsibility for the treaty and 
making it difficult for any faction to evade its terms later. Indeed, 
at that moment, August 16, 1936, evasion was furthest from any- 
one’s thoughts. So euphoric was the mood on both sides that 
Anthony Eden recollected with some bemusement: “The occasion 
of the signing of this treaty was the only time that I appeared on 
a set of postage stamps, and they were Egyptian.”** British troops 
in Egypt enjoyed the pleasantly novel sensation of being feted and 
cheered, rather than reviled, as was their customary experience. In 
November, the parliaments of both countries ratified the treaty by 
overwhelming majorities. 

For Egypt, it was a profoundly gratifying step forward after 
fifty-four years of British military occupation and juridical limbo. 
The nation’s de facto status was still far short of complete independ- 
ence. British military and naval forces continued to occupy the 
main bases and harbors, and Egypt’s obligations under the new 
treaty were considerable. But for a largely backward Moslem na- 
tion, traditionally exploited by alien, self-indulgent dynasts and 
rapacious foreign investors, vulnerable to the nutcracker pressure 
of surrounding British and Italian empires, the new understanding 
represented a giant achievement in the struggle for freedom. For 
the while, at least, even the most uncompromising of Egypt’s na- 
tionalist politicians could gratefully accept it. 


Palestine: Simmering Volcano 


WHATEVER LONDON’s DIFFICULTIES in coping with nationalist un- 
rest in Iraq and Egypt, these problems appeared almost simplistic 
and one-dimensional in contrast to the imbroglio of Palestine. Geo- 
graphically the Holy Land was the smallest of British mandatory 
responsibilities. Yet here imperial administration was bedeviled by 
the emergent and abrasive aspirations of two contending peoples. 
The “moral” basis for Britain’s postwar occupation of Palestine was 
her commitment to support the Jews in their efforts to build a na- 
tional home on the ancestral soil of Zion. The assurance was given 
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political expression in Foreign Secretary Balfour’s Declaration to 
the Zionists in 1917, a statement that was later included almost 
verbatim in the Palestine mandatory award to Britain by the Great 
Powers at San Remo in 1920 and by the League of Nations at 
Geneva in 1922. Asa consequence of this pro-Zionist endorsement, 
the international status originally envisaged for Palestine in Anglo- 
French wartime agreements was modified in favor of the British. 
The Lloyd George government succeeded thereby not merely in 
blocking a French presence near the Sinai Peninsula, but also in 
mobilizing Jewish support in the United States on behalf of a 
British protectorate in Palestine. 

It had not been anticipated at the time the Balfour Declaration 
was issued that there existed a contradiction in Britain’s support of 
both her Zionist and her Arab protégés. Far from begrudging the 
Jews their foothold in the westernmost corner of the Arab world, 
Emir Feisal, who led the Hashemite revolt, initially greeted the 
Zionist redemptive effort in Palestine in amiable, even cordial, 
terms. Later he expressed the hope that Jews and Arabs alike might 
Cooperate against French imperialist designs in Syria. It was largely 
the extinction of that hope, with the collapse of Feisal’s Syrian Arab 
kingdom in 1920, that diverted Arab nationalism from the Levant 
to Palestine, and, as shall be seen, transformed the Holy Land into 
an arena of envenomed and apparently irreconcilable ambitions. 

The prize was a meager one. The total land area of the country, 
after its eastern, Transjordanian hinterland had been carved away 
as a separate emirate in 1922, totaled hardly more than 10,000 
square miles. Even within this attenuated wedge, British govern- 
ment geologists estimated that 65 percent of the soil was unculti- 
vable. Water resources seemed hopelessly inadequate, and irrigation 
possibilities unencouraging. At no time had the Turks governed the 
country as a single entity, and even the disjointed and unwieldy 
Ottoman administration that once had functioned in Palestine col- 
lapsed after Allenby’s invasion in 1917. It was apparent from the 
outset of British occupation that the vacuum both of resources and 
of governmental machinery required strong and purposeful manda- 
tory direction. The British supplied it, establishing central depart- 
ments of government and resecting the country into individual dis- 
tricts, each eventually under a civilian commissioner. The senior de- 
partment heads were invariably British officials; the junior, lower 
functionaries were Arabs or Jews. The mandatory regime also laid 
plans for an advisory council of Arabs and Jews to cooperate with 
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the British high commissioner, and to serve, hopefully, as a kind 
of embryonic legislative assembly for the entire population of the 
country. 

It was a doomed hope. The Arabs refused to participate as 
long as the Jews were represented in the council, even as a minority. 
As a result, throughout the 1920’s and 1930’s Palestine continued to 
be governed along the pattern set by a 1922 Order-in-Council, by 
decree of the high commissioner, preserving for himself and his 
appointed officials the full repository of executive, legislative, and 
administrative powers. This crown colony model, which elsewhere 
in the British imperium was restricted to backward African and 
Polynesian tribal peoples, was evidence in Palestine less of political 
ineptitude (notably in the case of the Jews) than of irreconcilable 
national rivalries. The consequences were the same, however. The 
mandate remained as stunted constitutionally as it was impover- 
ished geologically. 

At its upper levels, the government of Palestine was not less 
honest or efficient than any other in the British colonial system. 
Public services were expanded to include a well-trained and dedi- 
cated police force and a network of excellent agricultural research 
stations. Good roads, viaducts, and sewage systems were con- 
structed. During the early years of benevolent impartiality, both the 
Jewish and the Arab populations grew rapidly. In 1919, for example, 
Jewish settlement in the country numbered approximately 55,000. 
Within the next decade some 100,000 Jews immigrated, raising 
the total figure by 1929 to about 160,000. The Arab 
population, roughly 500,000 in 1919, climbed to 839,000 by the 
1931 census. With this expanding demographic base in Pales- 
tine, the Jews used their assured juridical status to develop a lim- 
ited autonomy in communal, religious, and educational matters. 
Through their own elected national assembly and its executive 
council (Va’ad Leumi), they imposed communal taxes on them- 
selves and established their own local and rural councils, their own 
school systems. Institutions of higher learning, religious courts, 
and seminaries functioned within the matrix of this autonomy. 

Perhaps more important, as a symbol of the legal status 
achieved by the Jewish national home, the mandatory government 
recognized the Zionist Organization as the officially author- 
ized agency not simply of the local Jewish community in the Holy 
Land itself, but of the Zionist movement throughout the world. 
Broadened in membership in 1929, and known henceforth simply 
as the Jewish Agency, this plenum of Jewish leadership became 
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hardly less than a quasi-government for the Jewish national home, 
and its legal arm both within and outside Palestine. Thus, the 
Jewish Agency’s political department operated as Zionism’s foreign 
office, negotiating with British officials in Palestine, with the Lon- 
don cabinet, and with the League of Nations on all matters affect- 
ing the growth and welfare of Jewish Palestine. Other departments 
of the Agency dealt with agricultural questions, with the immigra- 
tion and settlement of Jews from abroad, with Arab relations, and, 
later, with defense and military affairs (Chapter IID). In this fashion 
the Zionists developed a rapidly expanding core of civil servants. 
The overwhelming majority of Palestinian Jews respected the 
authority of the Agency; through the Zionist Congress, they par- 
ticipated in elections to its membership. In truth, the Jews regarded 
the Agency, rather than the British mandatory regime, as the 
“government” with strongest moral claim to their allegiance. 

Zionist assets in Palestine were considerable, and were de- 
veloped in both agriculture and industry. Usually the Jews were 
obliged to buy their land at steadily rising prices from Arab land- 
lords, many of them absentee. The purchases were made possible in 
large measure by Zionist funds collected from abroad. Notwith- 
standing the cost, the Jews, in their tenacity of purpose, the ardor 
they brought to swamp draining, tree planting, rock clearing, and 
cultivation, their willingness to use the latest research data and 
techniques of scientific agriculture, measurably augmented the 
value of the soil they acquired. By 1929, 110 Jewish farm colonies, 
Supporting 37,000 people, were turning out crops of superior 
quality.** A decade later the number of Jewish farmers had more 
than doubled. Not the least of Jewish agricultural innovations were 
experimental new methods of collective (kibbutz) and cooperative 
(moshav) farming that exerted a powerful ideological influence 
upon the character and personality of the Zionist community. 

Yet the largest numbers of Palestinian Jews continued to live 
in cities and towns, most of them earning their livelihoods as 
workers in light and heavy industry and commerce, swelling the 
Jewish population of Tel Aviv from less than a thousand in 1919 to 
150,000 by 1939; of Haifa and Jerusalem from 10,000 and 28,000, 
respectively, in 1919, to 60,000 and go,000 in 1939. Large-scale 
public enterprises nurtured this growth, including a hydroelectric 
dam on the Jordan River, an oil refinery at Haifa, a plant for ex- 
tracting minerals from the Dead Sea, cement and chemical fac- 
tories, and thousands of smaller manufactories and workshops 
that helped raise the country’s import-export trade to approximately 
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$100 million by 1935.°7 Economic growth was supplemented by a 
network of Jewish hospitals, dispensaries, clinics, and infant feed- 
ing stations that dramatically reduced Palestine’s mortality rate, 
as well as the incidence of trachoma and malaria, the historic 
scourges of the region. By the 1930’s, as a result, the Jewish sector 
of Palestine was already transformed from a pioneer outpost into 
a frontier of modernity in the Middle East. 

These achievements were the more notable by contrast with 
the impoverishment and backwardness of the surrounding Arab 
community. Numbering some 900,000 by 1936, the Arabs of Pal- 
estine were concentrated largely in the hill districts of the central 
and northern part of the country. The majority of them were 
fellahin, tilling the soil either as small plot holders or as tenants of 
the elite and wealthy group of Moslem landlords who owned the 
best soil in Palestine and dominated the Arab community. The 
political, as well as social, structure of this community differed 
radically from its Jewish counterpart. The Arabs were governed by 
clans that were usually pyramidal in organization and ascended to 
the unchallengeable authority of two or three powerful landowning 
families. It was this ruling oligarchy that staunchly resisted at- 
tempts to inaugurate representative government on Western lines. 
The Arab population acquired virtually no experience whatever in 
self-rule, as a result. 

With few exceptions, Moslem politicians were implacable in 
their opposition to the Jewish national home. Their hostility was 
rooted to some degree in suspicion of Zionist free labor and collec- 
tive farming, and of the progressive ideas these innovations might 
implant in the minds of the fellahin. More basically, however, they 
feared the political consequences of Jewish immigration. Despite 
Zionist allusions (often rather condescending) to historic kinship 
with the Arabs, it was plain that centuries of exile in Europe had 
westernized the Jews and enabled them far to exceed the Arab 
community in their literacy and intellectual accomplishments. Arab 
leaders were genuinely alarmed by the influx of these educated and 
talented newcomers, and warned that the European Jews, with 
apparently limitless energy, with substantial financial and techno- 
logical resources, would someday engulf all of Palestine. They had 
to be stopped sooner rather than later. Nor did it escape the Arab 
nationalists, especially those who had once devoted their energies 
to the Hashemite cause in Syria, that the Zionists, as a minority 
settlement, were far more vulnerable to concerted resistance than 
were the French or the British. 


| 
| 
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Leadership of the Arab nationalist movement in Palestine was 
concentrated in the powerful Husseini clan, which owned much of 
the land in the central-southern part of the country and traditionally 
supplied the mayors for Jerusalem and Haifa. In 1921, the British 
authorized the establishment of an autonomous Supreme Moslem 
Council to direct the religious affairs of the Palestine Moslem 
community.” The Council’s presidency brought with it, as it hap- 
pened, virtually unlimited rights of patronage and control over 
the Moslem religious hierarchy of Palestine, as well as over Moslem 
schools, religious courts, and trust funds. In 1922 the man approved 
by the Palestine high commissioner as the Council’s lifetime presi- 
dent was Haj Muhammad Amin al-Husseini, the Mufti (Moslem 
jurisconsult) of Jerusalem. The choice seemed an unexceptionable 
one at first. With his mild blue eyes, his quiet and ingratiating 
manner, Haj Amin appeared the very model of restraint and cir- 
cumspection. The impression was deceptive. Only a year earlier, 
the British had sentenced him to ten years of hard labor for his 
inflammatory role in a series of bloody anti-Jewish riots. It was 
presumably the hope and assumption of Sir Herbert Samuel, the 
high commissioner, that Haj Amin somehow could be restrained, 
and that through him a moderating influence could be exerted on 
the Arab community at large. 

Samuel’s calculated gamble turned out badly. The Mufti was 
destined to become the most uncontrollable, and certainly the most 
belligerent, anti-Zionist and anti-Western xenophobe in the entire 
Arab world. An imaginative and resourceful politician, a man of 
intense personal ambition no less than of unquestioned Arab 
patriotism, Haj Amin took full advantage of the perquisites of his 
office to organize a country-wide political machine, which he used 
to mobilize the religious loyalties of the nation’s Islamic population. 
Within a few years his nationalism was revealed ultimately to be 
directed as much against the British as against the Jews. In 1928 
the Seventh Palestine Arab Congress organized a permanent Execu- 
tive that was almost completely dominated by Husseinis or Husseini 
followers. It was then only that the colonial administration in 
Palestine sought to limit the Mufti’s powers, and to sponsor the 
more tractable Nashashibi family as a counterpoise. But too much 
time had already elapsed. 

In the summer of 1929, determined to intensify his campaign 
against Palestine Jewry, Haj Amin ordered his agents to circulate 
rumors of an impending Jewish assault against Moslem shrines. On 
August 15, the Mufti found an ideal pretext for violence. A con- 
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troversy erupted between Arabs and Jews over access to the “Wail- 
ing Wall” of Jerusalem, a Jewish shrine connected to the outside 
of the wall of the Haram al-Sharif, one of the Moslem world’s most 
fabled and venerated mosques. Immediately the Mufti’s followers 
seized upon the dispute as the occasion for a nationwide pogrom. 
In the ensuing weeks, Arab bands attacked Jewish agricultural 
settlements and gunned down Jewish farmers and their families, 
inflicting nearly five hundred civilian casualties. The raids seriously 
shook British complacency. The mandatory officials in Palestine 
had of course been aware since 1920 that Arab nationalism outside 
Syria was a movement to be taken seriously. But they had never 
really gauged its full intensity. The cabinet in London immediately 
authorized two investigations. The first was a commission led by 
Sir Walter Shaw, a former colonial jurist; the second was personally 
conducted by Sir John Hope Simpson, an expert on settlement and 
immigration. Both investigating groups remained in Palestine for 
nearly three months, carefully studying the sources of tension 
between the two populations, and listening to Jewish, Arab, and 
British mandatory witnesses. As it happened, the inquiries were 
destined to set the pattern for an endless series of royal and inter- 
national investigating committees in the years ahead. 

To the dismay of the Zionists, the Shaw Commission Report 
absolved the Mufti and the Arab Executive of complicity in the 
riots. Intimating that the country was no longer capable of absorb- 
ing substantial Jewish immigration, the document urged a restate- 
ment of policy to safeguard the rights of the Palestine Arab com- 
munity. The Hope Simpson Report went even further, condemning 
virtually every phase of Zionist activity in Palestine. The nation’s 
industry was unsound, the report declared; the policy of the Jewish 
National Fund, subsidizing farm settlements on condition that they 
employ exclusively Jewish labor, was reprehensible; the social 
objectives of the Histadrut, the Jewish federation of labor, were 
undesirable. Hope Simpson ended his scorching indictment by 
recommending that both Jewish immigration and Jewish land 
acquisition be reduced drastically. 

If the Zionists were stunned by the reports, the consequences 
that followed unnerved them even more. Serving as colonial secre- 
tary in the British Labor government was the renowned Fabian 
Socialist, Sidney Webb, afterward Lord Passfield. Rejecting the Jews’ 
contention that they were building in Palestine the kind of Socialist 
society that he, Webb, had advocated in a lifetime of writing, the 
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colonial secretary branded Zionism a domineering and exploitative 
movement. In 1930 he issued a White Paper that drastically re- 
interpreted the original Balfour Declaration. Stressing Britain’s 
joint obligations to Arabs as well as Jews, the “Passfield White 
Paper” followed Hope Simpson’s recommendations by disallowing 
further Jewish purchase of agricultural land in Palestine, and 
serving notice that Jewish labor immigration into that country 
would henceforth be severely curtailed. 

Hereupon, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the senior Zionist statesman 
who in 1917 had played the major role in eliciting the Balfour 
Declaration from the British government, tendered his resigna- 
tion as president of the Jewish Agency. It was a telling move. 
Weizmann was known for his British patriotism, for his 
ardent support of the Anglo-Zionist connection; over the years, 
London had counted upon his friendship as a moderating influence 
among the Jews. Now other protests inundated the British cabinet 
from Jews and non-Jews throughout the Commonwealth. In the 
end it proved impossible for a Labor regime, dependent upon the 
goodwill of liberals and pro-Zionists within its own ranks, to ignore 
the cumulative impact of this reaction. Within a year Prime Minis- 
ter Ramsay MacDonald himself felt obliged to correspond with 
Weizmann, assuring him that no change was envisaged in the 
government’s attitude toward the Balfour Declaration, and that 
the steady growth of Jewish Palestine would not be inhibited by 
“political” (i.e., Arabophile) considerations. To all intents, Mac- 
Donald’s letter was a repudiation of the Passfield White Paper, 
and for the while at least the Zionists breathed easier. 

Yet in view of mounting Arab opposition, and of the less than 
precise phraseology of the Balfour Declaration itself (“it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine. . . .”), the Zionists were sobered by a new awareness of 
vulnerability. Even before the advent of Nazism in Germany, they 
recognized the urgency of consolidating their strength and numbers 
in Palestine. From 1932 to 1936, therefore, under the aegis of a 
benevolent high commissioner, Sir Arthur Wauchope, the Zionists 
renewed and intensified their efforts to drain, reclaim, and cultivate 
the soil, to industrialize and electrify their cities. During those six 
years, also, the Jewish population in Palestine rose by another 
200,000. 

To the relief of both the Jews and the mandatory authorities, 
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the Arab nationalist movement in Palestine seriously faltered dur- 
ing the early 1930’s. On December 14, 1931, in an effort to but- 
tress his own position and rally support to the Palestine Arab 
cause, the Mufti convened a “General Islamic Congress” in Jeru- 
salem. The gathering was a fiasco. Few of the important Moslem 
countries bothered to send official representatives; their govern- 
ments were unwilling to be used for an effort they identified with 
the Mufti’s personal aggrandizement. To be sure, the Palestine 
Arab Executive maintained its noncooperative attitude toward the 
mandate. It refused, for example, to participate in a government- 
sponsored agricultural development scheme. But the organized 
strength of Palestine Arab nationalism was visibly beginning to 
wane. Behind the façade of Arab unity, tension was rising between 
partisans of the Husseinis and Nashashibis. Early in 1934, too, 
Musa Kazam al-Husseini died. He had been president of the Arab 
Executive since its inception, and had exerted an important unify- 
ing influence among its members. Soon afterward the Nashashibis 
managed to block the election of Jamil al-Husseini as president, 
and in ensuing months followers of both groups engaged in furious 
recriminations, each attacking the other for cowardice, for selling 
land to the Jews, or for lacking Arab patriotism. Immobilized by 
this interfactional conflict, the Arab Executive was virtually dis- 
solved, and the Eighth Arab Congress failed to convene in the 
summer of 1935. 

For the time being, at least, nothing appeared capable of 
inhibiting the growth and progress of the Jewish national home. 
Succeeding waves of Jewish immigration and continual infusions 
of Jewish energy and funds buoyed the entire Palestine economy to 
unprecedented affluence. Responding in turn to these new income 
opportunities between 1931 and 1942, the Arab population similarly 
rose by another 150,000.” On the personal level, contacts between 
substantial numbers of Jews and Arabs, in the marketplace, in 
the orange groves, in municipal councils, were not uncongenial. 
It was as a consequence of this apparently tolerable intercourse be- 
tween the two peoples that the British were able to meet a domestic 
financial crisis in the early 1930’s by once again reducing their 
military expenditures in the Holy Land. Two small cavalry regi- 
ments, one squadron of planes (based in Amman), and a single 
company of armored cars proved adequate for keeping the peace 
in both Palestine and Transjordan by 1935. The Transjordan 
Frontier Force, a detachment of Bedouin mercenaries serving 
under British officers, increasingly replaced police units on both 
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sides of the Jordan River. This economy of strategic posture had 
already been achieved in Iraq. It would soon be matched in Egypt, 
and by the French in Syria and Lebanon. 

The equilibrium in Palestine at mid-decade, the balance won 
between imperial strategic need and local self-government, was 
notably uneven. It was deceptive, as well, a seasonal lull before 
wilder storms. Yet in the aftermath of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty, in 
the hopeful and optimistic atmosphere of continuing treaty negotia- 
tions in Beirut and Cairo, the pause resembled something more 
than a localized break in the political weather. It appeared instead 
to be a front of regional dimensions, one that offered a benign 
if tenuous respite to the Middle East’s factious heterogeneity of 
peoples and governments. 


[40] 


CHAPTER II 


THE INTRUSION 
OF THE AXIS 


The Italians Cast a Shadow 


Ern AS A FRAGILE CALM descended on the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, storm clouds were gathering in the less temperate atmos- 
phere of Europe. It was here, during the mid-1930’s, that Adolf 
Hitler publicly cast off the military restraints of the Versailles 
Treaty and embarked upon a revisionist program of terror and 
intimidation. In 1936 Nazi armies reoccupied the Rhineland, and 
two years after that annexed Austria, the Sudetenland, and ulti- 
mately the rest of Czechoslovakia. With the Balkans also beginning 
to respond to the gravitational field of German economic strength, 
the Anglo-French military dominance that had been achieved at 
near-fatal cost during the First World War shifted markedly and 
dramatically toward the “have-not” nations. These included Italy 
as well as Germany. Although they had cast their lot with the 
Entente during the 1914-18 war, the Italians were left with virtually 
nothing for the hemorrhage of their manpower and resources but 
Trieste, the Istrian Peninsula, and a limited strip of territory in 
the former Austrian Trentino. Indeed, the frustration and outrage 
of this postwar “betrayal” were not the least of the factors re- 
sponsible for bringing Mussolini and the Fascist regime to power 
in Rome. Together with millions of his people, the Duce was ob- 
sessed by the need of rectifying the “injustice” of the Peace Con- 
ference. 

Actually, the sense of grievance had been no less abiding a 
fact of Italian life even before the war. The land was desperately 
poor, weighted down with a population almost as large as that of 
France, a country twice Italy’s size. The overseas empire that might 
have offered both demographic outlet and mineral wealth had 
largely been preempted by the British and French, whose navies 
dominated both ends of the Mediterranean. In spite of repeated and 
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strenuous efforts to compete with the Western imperial powers, the 
best the Italians managed to acquire by the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century was two wretched and insignificant African coastal 
strips, in Eritrea and Somalia. Worse yet, Rome’s effort to enlarge 
its precarious African foothold at the expense of Ethiopia had ended 
disastrously, on the battlefield of Aduwa in 1896. 

Fifteen years passed before a renewed attempt could be 
launched, this time against the Turks, in Libya. The campaign was 
successful, but the prize unimpressive. The Greco-Roman term 
“Libya” was applied to the two contiguous Ottoman provinces of 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, neither of which represented more than 
a dreary wasteland, capable at best of supporting the dry-farming of 
vegetables. “[T]he territory did not prove . . . an immediate fountain of 
economic wealth,” admitted the Italian historian Francesco Caramia, 
“but . . . it [was] a solution to the continuity of our nation in Africa; 
a littoral bathing of our southern coast projecting us beyond Malta, 
which, in British hands, kept the Mediterranean an internal [British] 
lake.” Ludovico Ambrosini, another Fascist historian, added in 
1937 that “we knew it was no Eden. . . . We went in there solely to 
be able to breathe freely in the Mediterranean—to avoid being 
stifled among the territories and naval bases of France and Great 
Britain.” 

It was thus to “breathe freely,” after the disappointments of 
the Paris Peace Conference, that the fledgling Mussolini regime 
launched a strenuous compensatory effort in Libya during the 
1920s. There the Italian government invested, beyond large sums 
of money, some 13,000 colonists, whose livelihoods in the arid 
Libyan domain were underwritten at national expense. Several of the 
renowned names in the Fascist pantheon—Balbo, De Bono, Volpi— 
established their reputations originally as governors of the North 
African semiwilderness.? Indeed, the Duce’s original purpose in 
conceiving his Ethiopian adventure was essentially to buttress this 
emergent Mediterranean empire. The greater the hinterland sup- 
porting the Italian North African littoral, the more powerful Italy’s 
strategic position in the Mediterranean itself. The invasion of 
Ethiopia in 1935 proved unexpectedly costly, to be sure, no less in 
international good will than in funds and effort. But in its larger 
imperial purpose it was successful. Italy was now a factor to be 
reckoned with in Mediterranean politics. With his impressive staging 
base along the African coast of the great middle sea, Mussolini could 
begin to look eastward, toward Egypt and the Levant, the natural 
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and historic destination for the merchant fleets of Venice, Genoa, 
and Trieste. 

More than strategic ambition dictated Italian policy. The 
Eastern Mediterranean was one of the few areas of the world in 
which Italy had almost balanced her trade. From the Middle East 
came more than half of Italy’s oil and a fifth of her iron and cotton. 
Her exports there, principally textiles sold to Egypt, were often 
remunerative enough to pay the largest part of the bill. Growing 
impressively each year, this Mediterranean trade was fostered by 
commercial attachés and chambers of commerce, and by the 
Levant Fair that was held annually at Bari, on the heel of the 
Italian boot (a kind of Fascist showplace, Bari was the home of 
Benito Mussolini University and of the powerful radio station that 
broadcast propaganda nightly to the Middle East in the various 
languages of the region). Middle Eastern maritime and air services 
were an additional source of Italian income. Passenger lines and 
freighters of the Lloyd Triestino line went everywhere, offering 
quick service from Brindisi to Haifa, and the only feasible means of 
transport to and from Cyprus. Italian shipping headed the list of 
vessels at virtually all the ports of the Levant; in Turkey it accounted 
by 1935 for 30 percent of all foreign carriers. These revenues from 
sea transport, from investments in banking and insurance, were 
indispensable in helping Italy close the gap between her imports 
and exports. She intended to enlarge that income, and at the ex- 
pense of Britain and France. 

Mussolini’s expansionist aims in the Levant were by no means 
confined to strategic and economic spheres of influence, however. 
Fascism laid continual emphasis on historic precedent and con- 
jured up the exalted mission of the Roman Empire and of the 
Renaissance city-states. One of the factors that made possible a 
revival of this imperial tradition was an important nucleus of 
colonists in North Africa. More than 200,000 Italians were clustered 
around the shores of the Southern Mediterranean, approximately 
100,000 of them in Tunisia and about 60,000 in Egypt. The Duce 
began mobilizing this potential force into local centers of national- 
ism. It was true that the typical Italian settler was likely to be a 
poor stonemason, living in a slum almost indistinguishable from 
the native quarter. But Mussolini succeeded in arousing the 
émigré’s patriotism, building him modern schools, hospitals, and 
clubs in every littoral city from Tunis to Beirut, “turning his raga- 
muffin children into uniformed boy scouts,” in Elizabeth Monroe's 
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discerning phrase, “offering free holidays in Italy to his student 
sons, running excursions from Cairo to the Suez Canal in order that 
he might see Italian troopships go by.” Although the cost to the 
national budget was heavy, the effort unquestionably rejuvenated 
Italian pride throughout the Eastern Mediterranean. 

At the same time, and more ominously for British and French 
interests in the Middle East, Rome began systematically cultivating 
Moslem good will. During a visit to Tripoli in March, 
1937; Mussolini grandiloquently proclaimed himself “the pro- 
tector of Islam.”* Fascist emissaries in Libya made a special point 
of building new mosques and of allowing their Moslem sub- 
jects to attend Islamic schools and Islamic religious courts. By 
themselves, perhaps, these exertions in a traditionally Anglo-French 
sphere might not have been cause for anxiety. But the Duce made 
no secret that he regarded the Mediterranean as mare nostrum— 
“our [Italy’s] sea.” Thus, Italian naval construction mounted rapidly 
in the 1930's. Consisting of lightly armored but unusually fast war- 
ships, requiring little of the endurance of French or British ocean- 
going vessels, this Mediterranean fleet soon outnumbered its French 
counterpart; while the Fascist naval air force was also considered 
to be swifter and more efficient than Britain’s. 

It was in fact the growth of Italian naval strength by the 
latter part of the decade that enabled Mussolini to challenge Allied 
domination of the Mediterranean Basin. He did not hesitate to do 
so. Assured of passive support from Berlin, the Duce loosed an 
increasingly truculent series of recriminations against Britain’s 
“monopoly” of the Suez Canal. Further to emphasize his interest in 
the canal, his resentment of British priority of influence in Egypt, 
the Italian dictator sent Marshal Balbo, the governor of Libya, on a 
courtesy visit to King Farouk in May of 1939. The warning was clear. 
By then Italy had become precisely the factor in the Levant that 
Mussolini had intended. Her strength was already that of a re- 
visionist. She occupied a formidable strategic position astride the 
center of the Mediterranean, and from a choice of bases on her 
mainland and her islands, in Albania and in Libya, she threatened 
Allied communications both in the Adriatic and along the main 
trade route from Europe to the Orient. In less than the generation 
since Allied troops had grappled in mortal combat with Ottoman 
Turkey, the French and British suddenly faced an unexpectedly 
belligerent new competitor for dominion and influence in the Middle 
East. 


Europe Leaves the Middle East 


Germany Reenters the Middle East 


THE COMPETITION was shrewdly reinforced by Germany. An orien- 
tation toward Western Asia hardly signified a new departure in 
German Realpolitik, of course. It will be recalled that a cherished 
goal of the kaiser’s foreign policy before 1914 was to achieve 
primacy of influence for Germany throughout the Turkish Empire. 
Wilhelm II’s ambitions extended to the very shores of the Persian 
Gulf, where his secret hope was to transform Ottoman Turkey into 
“Germany's Canada” and thereby to outflank Britain’s naval life 
line through the Mediterranean. During World War I itself, how- 
ever, this Drang nach Osten foundered on the battlefields of Europe 
and Asia. For a while even afterward, under both the Weimar and 
the Nazi regimes, there remained occasional military and civilian 
thinkers who persisted in visualizing the Middle East as a likely 
arena for German territorial expansion. Yet, on the whole, Berlin’s 
interest in the region was far more oblique than Italy’s. Together 
with the professional diplomats of the foreign ministry, Hitler 
evinced little enthusiasm for projecting German territorial claims 
into the Eastern Mediterranean. It was understood in any case 
that the Middle East was Italy’s sphere of expansion. Germany’s 
concern, rather, was simply to erode the Allied position in a region 
widely considered to be the very pivot of Anglo-French imperial 
and defensive power. 

To that limited end, the Wilhelmstrasse chose to exploit trade 
as its principal weapon. Thus, in the years 1934, 1935, and 1936, 
Germany’s total imports from the Middle East rose by 14 percent.” 
Exports rose even more impressively, climbing from 38.8 percent 
of Turkey’s foreign trade in 1934 to nearly 50 percent in 1938; 
and from 8 percent of Iran’s foreign trade in 1933 to nearly 6o per- 
cent in 1939.° By then, indeed, German capital equipment and oper- 
ating personnel virtually dominated the Iranian railroad and airline 
systems, while German engineers, technicians, builders, and ar- 
chitects comprised by far the largest single foreign influence in 
the Iranian economy.’ Even this widening economic effort repre- 
sented merely one phase of the Nazi campaign to exploit hitherto 
neglected opportunities in Western Asia. General O. V. K. Liman von 
Sanders, leader of the German military mission to Turkey during 
World War I, had often complained of the paucity of qualified 
Middle East experts at his headquarters. The error was not repeated 
by the Nazis. By 1935 there were at least seven institutes devoted 
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to Middle Eastern studies, from the Vorder-asiatische-Agyptische 
Gesellschaft to the Seminar fiir Orientalische Sprachen. These were 
supplemented with a number of related, nonacademic societies and 
a wide variety of journals, articles, and monographs devoted to 
Islamic affairs. German-Turkish and German-Arabic technical dic- 
tionaries were written or brought up to date. Scientific and technical 
books were translated into Turkish and Arabic for use in the Middle 
East. By 1936, 341 courses in Middle Eastern subjects were being 
offered in German universities.’ 

It is of significance that all these various courses, institutes, 
and societies were coordinated in a department of the Nazi central 
propaganda bureau under the direction of Alfred Rosenberg. In 
1934 this department received a government subsidy of 20 million 
marks, and the sum was augmented from year to year. Funds were 
also available for German radio broadcasts and German journals 
in Middle Eastern languages, for underwriting the activities of 
German cultural and press attachés in the Moslem world. With 
few exceptions, too, Nazi propaganda was ingeniously adapted to 
the psychology of each of the various Middle Eastern peoples. In 
Egypt, entire echelons of local journalists and editors were bribed 
to delete stories or comments unfavorable to Germany. Egyptian 
journalism was singled out for this campaign not only for its 
known corruptibility but for its far-reaching influence in the Arabic- 
speaking world. With the same Nazi “slush fund,” for example, 
al-Ahram, the most widely read newspaper in the Arab world, and 
formerly one of the most anti-German, was won over to a much 
friendlier editorial position. German films were also widely dis- 
tributed and dubbed in Arabic. From 1938 on, the high-powered 
German radio station at Seesen, nineteen miles outside Berlin, 
transmitted propaganda broadcasts in Middle Eastern languages 
and employed the services of Arab, Turkish, and Iranian lecturers 
in German universities, together with well-known exiles from the 
Arab communities (such as the Mufti later). Combined with the 
broadcasts of Radio Bari and Spain’s Radio Sevilla, Seesen’s pro- 
grams won a large and appreciative listening audience in the 
Middle East. 

German agents in the region were selected carefully. The best 
of them were recruited from a widely dispersed expatriate com- 
munity abroad. In Palestine, for example, the German Brotherhood 
of Knights Templar, numbering about a thousand, lived in Jaffa, 
Sarona, Waldheim (in Haifa), and Jerusalem. Since the early nine- 
teenth century these pietists had renounced German nationality to 
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live in biblical simplicity in the Holy Land, where they founded 
several evangelical schools. The kaiser had been the first to mobilize 
their loyalties, subsidizing their new colony, Wilhelma, in Jeru- 
salem. Years later a more concentrated effort was launched by the 
Nazis, who won over large numbers of Templars to membership in 
the party."' On the official level, men of “reliable” political views 
were assigned to the larger Middle Eastern capitals. The diplomats 
included former chancellor Franz von Papen, who assumed the 
ambassadorship in Ankara late in 1939. In Beirut, Franz Seiler, a 
Middle East hand and a committed Nazi, was appointed consul 
general. Perhaps the ablest and most experienced of these emis- 
saries was Dr. Fritz Konrad von Grobba, minister in Iraq, the senior 
German foreign service official in the Middle East. Resourceful and 
indefatigable, Grobba played the game of diplomacy with unique 
verve and imagination. Sir Maurice Peterson, British ambassador in 
Baghdad in 1938-39, recalled: 


Both Dr. Grobba and his wife made it their business to be more 
British than the British in all the activities of the foreign com- 
munity. The short, squat figure of the Herr Doktor, suitably ac- 
coutered, presented itself regularly at the meetings of the Exodus 
Hunt. . . . In the English church, dedicated as a memorial of the 
Great War, they sat in the pew next to my own and the fine organ 
which the Church possessed was the gift of the German com- 
munity. More sinister in my view because less obvious than the 
German Minister were the activities of his wife. Frau Grobba, who 
limped her way with regularity into almost every British house and 
to every British sick-bed in Baghdad, had as her specialty the col- 
lection of rumour affecting the British community to be passed 
on, after due embellishment, to suitable Traqi circles in which it 
might be possible to discredit the British connexion.” 


German diplomacy in the Islamic world became considerably 
more active during the latter 1930’s when a number of eminent 
Nazis paid good-will trips to the Middle East. The visitors included 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, to Turkey and Iran in 1935; Baldur von 
Schirach, to Ankara, Damascus, and Tehran in December, 1937; 
Dr. Walther Funk, to Ankara in 1938. Schirach’s visit was ac- 
companied by a retinue of fifteen German officials, and was given 
wide attention in both the German and the Arab press. His mission 
was to co-opt all remaining German institutions in the Middle East 
under Nazi authority. Even Dr. Goebbels, the German propaganda 
minister, planned a trip to Egypt in 1938. Although his journey was 
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postponed during the Munich crisis, Goebbels eventually made a fly- 
ing visit to Cairo in February, 1939 (posing for photographers on a 
camel beside the Pyramids, buying cloth at a bazaar—from a Jewish 
merchant, as he later discovered to his horror ).1° 

Notwithstanding the growing momentum of this diplomatic 
and propaganda campaign, until the last months before the war 
Berlin stopped short of overtly provoking violence against the 
Western Allies. In 1938, for example, at King Abd al-Aziz Ibn Saud’s 
initiative, Germany opened diplomatic relations with the Saudi 
Arabian government. Dissatisfied with the meager quantity of arms 
supplied by Britain, the Arab monarch soon afterward confided to 
Grobba (who doubled as minister to both Riyadh and Baghdad) 
that he was prepared to abandon his client relationship with Britain 
in the anticipated European war—provided Germany guaranteed 
him political and military support. Grobba was intrigued by the 
offer, and urged Berlin to accept it! The foreign ministry’s re- 
sponse was distinctly cautious. On February 28, 1939, Otto Werner 
von Hentig, chief of the Middle East division, warned that sub rosa 
deals with an Arab protégé of the British risked a possible Anglo- 
German crisis. Such a development would in no way serve the 
Reich’s interest, particularly outside continental Europe in Britain’s 
own naval sphere of influence. Hentig added that the German 
government was also obliged to show sensitive regard for the 
aspirations of Rome. A Mediterranean Power, Italy had the first 
option in the region.” As shall be seen, this deference to Italian 
priority in North Africa and Western Asia continued to inhibit 
German Middle Eastern diplomacy until the latter years of World 
War II. 

Berlin’s circumspection in the Levant was revealed in an epi- 
sode of early 1939. On March 3, Otto Abetz, another foreign ministry 
official, described his recent interview in Paris with a French 
senator, Georges Henry-Haye. The Frenchman protested that 
an Arab Club had recently been organized in Damascus by German 
agents, with the evident purpose of inciting the Arab population 
against the mandatory regime. Abetz denied knowledge of the 
activity. But later, in his memorandum to the foreign ministry, 
Abetz urged an investigation. If the charge were true, he warned, it 
was “apt to alienate the few enthusiastic supporters Germany still 
has in French parliamentary circles.” Again, the deliberately 
limited aims of German policy were evident: to court the Arabs, 
Turks, and Iranians, to magnify Germany’s reputation by trade, 
diplomacy, and propaganda, even to undermine French and British 
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prestige in the Middle East; but at the same time to avoid the 
danger of too flagrant a provocation, certainly any incitement to 
violence. 

Berlin’s cautious and circumspect approach to the Middle East 
was especially notable on the Palestine issue. Arab-Jewish rivalry 
by then had transformed Palestine into an Achilles’ heel of the 
British Commonwealth. The Nazis themselves did much to inflame 
this rivalry in the 1930's, simply by carrying out their remorseless 
policy of maltreating Jews and “encouraging” them to leave the 
country. Indeed, the Nazis adopted measures specifically designed 
to facilitate the exodus of Jews for Palestine. By an agreement 
reached between the foreign ministry and the Jewish Agency, for 
example, German Jews were allowed to take part of their savings 
out of the country in the form of German products. A department 
bearing the Hebrew title of Ha’avara (transfer )—the Nazis used 
the Hebrew term even in their intraministerial correspondence— 
was organized to expedite this arrangement by shipping German 
goods to Palestine.17 Thus, as a curious by-product of the agree- 
ment, German exports to Palestine increased from 11.4 million 
marks in 1932 to 16.7 million in 1933 and 32.4 million in 1935.18 

In devising their anti-Jewish program, the Nazis were animated 
primarily by domestic considerations, and surely not by any foreign 
ministry scheme to contribute to Arab unrest in the Middle East. 
Actually, there existed in German government circles a curious 
dichotomy of approach to Jewish emigration. The Wilhelmstrasse, 
fearful of provoking Arab anger, by and large was cautious in its 
attitude to departure for Palestine. The S.S., on the other hand, 
and Nazi ideologues like Alfred Rosenberg, were known to favor 
any scheme that would render Germany Judenrein.” It was not 
in fact until Britain issued the Peel Report in 1937, with its blue- 
print for partitioning the Holy Land between Arab and Jewish states 
(Chapter III), that Wilhelmstrasse officials began taking an acute 
interest in the Palestine question. On June 1, 1937, when the 
general outline of the Peel plan was known, although before 
the report was actually released, Foreign Minister Konstantin 
von Neurath issued special instructions to German legations in the 
Middle East, followed by a circular letter to all German diplomats 
abroad: 


The formation of a Jewish state or a Jewish-led political struc- 
ture under British mandate [declared Neurath] is not in Germany's 
interest, since a Palestinian state would not absorb world Jewry, 
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but would create an additional position of power under inter- 
national law for international Jewry, somewhat like the Vatican 
state for political Catholicism or Moscow for the Comintern... . 
International Jewry will of necessity always be the ideological and 
therefore the political enemy of National Socialist Germany... . 
Germany therefore has an interest in strengthening the Arab 
world as a counterweight against such a possible increase in power 
for world Jewry.29 


German missions were thereupon ordered to adopt an even more 
firmly pro-Arab position, And yet, ironically, as late as 1938 no 
steps were taken to change German policy toward Jewish emigration 
and the transfer of Jewish capital to Palestine—although the issue 
was raised periodically in the foreign ministry. It was clear in any 
case even then that German Opposition to a Jewish state in 
Palestine was still not related to German Middle Eastern policy in 
its larger dimensions, but rather to the convoluted ideology of 
anti-Semitism. 

By 1937, after the issuance of the Peel Report, new op- 
portunities for activity in the Middle East opened out for the Nazis, 
had they chosen to exploit them. Grobba in Baghdad was increas- 
ingly in contact with Arab nationalists and members of the 
Palestine Arab Higher Committee. The latter entreated him for a 
statement of endorsement, of opposition to the Peel plan. On July 
16, 1937, the Mufti of Jerusalem visited the local German consul 
general to declare his support for the new Germany, and to express 
the hope that Berlin would reciprocate this friendship.2! On another 
occasion the Mufti urged the German government to intercede with 
Warsaw, to persuade the military regime there to drop its support 
for the partition plan (the Smigly-Rydz cabinet favored any solu- 
tion that would rid Poland of its Jews). In September, 1937, Syrian 
nationalists turned to Seiler, the German consul at Beirut, with a 
request for German weapons to be shipped to the Arab rebels in 
Palestine. In November and December of that year, Dr. Said Abd al- 
Fattah al-Imam, president of the Arab Club of Damascus, visited 
Berlin on behalf of the Mufti to solicit German financial and 
material help. Other appeals in this vein mounted steadily. As 
always, the quid pro quo was assurance that Arab nationalist leader- 
ship would foster a pro-German “atmosphere” in their countries, 
disseminate Nazi ideology among Arabs and Moslems generally, 
and purchase only German goods. 

For the time being, however, the German government main- 
tained its noncommittal public stance. As late as 1937 the Nazis 
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were unprepared for a showdown with the Western maritime 
Powers in the Mediterranean.** Nor was it considered politic to risk 
arousing Italian suspicions. Moreover, Hitler’s territorial ambitions 
remained unshakably European, and eastern European at that. 
There was even uncertainty for that matter that the Arab govern- 
ments themselves were prepared to identify with the Axis cause. 
The Egyptians were known to be deeply fearful of Italy. The 
Lebanese Maronites were not unfriendly to the Zionists. It was 
rumored that Abdullah of Transjordan actually favored partitioning 
Palestine. 

By spring of 1938, nevertheless, faced with the growing likeli- 
hood of war, Berlin at last abandoned its policy of restraint in the 
Middle East and tentatively began seeking advantage on the 
Palestine issue. The Nazi press carried increasingly sympathetic 
accounts of the Palestine Arab cause. Admiral Canaris, chief of 
German military intelligence, allocated limited subventions to the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem.* German diplomatic records are sketchy, 
and contemporary evidence of Nazi military support appears only 
in isolated French or British references- to discoveries of weapons. 
Thus, alluding to a Quarterly Review article of May 22, 1938, 
Francis Noel-Baker stated in the House of Commons that “British 
officers in Palestine talk freely of the German and Italian arms and 
money that the [Arab] terrorists have received.” Similar accounts 
were published in October, 1938, by the respected French weekly 
Marianne. André Palert, the paper’s special correspondent in Jeru- 
salem, interviewed the Mufti at the latter’s office in the Haram 
al-Sharif and was informed that Italian arms and funds were 
reaching the Holy Land, although in limited supplies. Munitions in 
somewhat greater quantity were coming from the factories of Sühl 
and Erfurter Gewehrfabrik in Germany.” By the summer of 1938 
these irregular shipments apparently were reaching Palestine by 
way of Iraq and Saudi Arabia. There was nothing organized about 
the deliveries, but the fact that the Axis nations were prepared 
to make them at all was unsettling. 


The Mandatory Powers Tighten Their Defenses 


CONFRONTED WITH this emerging Axis economic and diplomatic 
offensive, London hurried to devise new techniques for protecting 
its imperial interests in the Middle East. Under the Tory cabinet, 
the methods included placation as well as strategic consolidation. 
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Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain was determined to negotiate 
a détente in Anglo-Italian relations at almost any cost. Thus, in 
February of 1938, he accepted the resignation of his foreign 
secretary, Anthony Eden (who had staunchly opposed appeasement 
of the Axis in any form), and thereby opened the way for the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement of April 16, 1938. The larger part of the 
understanding consisted of an agreed schedule of inviolate British 
and Italian “interests” wherever these overlapped, and a promise to 
exchange information on each other’s armed forces in the Mediter- 
ranean, in the Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden, in Egypt and the Sudan. 

The latter provision, once it was revealed, astounded and out- 
raged the Egyptians. Without so much as discussing the matter 
with the Cairo government, London had blandly undertaken to 
reveal the status of its defensive power in the Canal Zone. Until 
that moment, in fact, in the afterglow of the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty, the Egyptians had been reasonably well disposed toward 
the British. Only several months before, the Cairo government had 
responded warmly to Britain’s gesture of establishing an “Anglo- 
Egyptian Union.” The Wafd party, in active rivalry for British 
favor since 1937, joined the Union, and King Farouk himself had 
sent a thousand pounds for distribution among British and Egyptian 
troops during the Christmas and Moslem feast holidays. Now, as 
Nahas Pasha commented in anger (exacerbated by his dismissal 
from office in December, 1937), it appeared that Egypt’s erstwhile 
protectors had “weakly allowed Egyptian interests to be traded 
between Great Britain and Italy over Egypt’s head.”27 

Other British strategic commitments were made even more 
palpably at the expense of Egyptian self-esteem. The treaty of 
1936 had fallen considerably short of full nationalist demands. For 
one thing, the evacuation of British troops from major Egyptian 
cities was dependent upon the construction by Egypt of military 
roads and installations in the Canal Zone. The Egyptians manifestly 
would be unable to fulfill their side of the agreement for at least 
three years. Neither their skills nor their funds were adequate. Nor 
was it likely by then that the British would agree to depart even 
when the network of roads and barracks was completed; for the 
treaty reserved to Britain the option of stationing her armed forces 
throughout integral Egypt west of the Canal Zone, in the event of 
war or the imminence of war. When therefore hostilities finally 
began in September, 1939, British troops still were in occupation of 
Abbasiya, Qasr-al-Nil, Helmieh, Citadel, Heliopolis, Helwan, Abugir, 
and other camps and air stations in and around Cairo and 
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Alexandria. “It is true,” wrote one embittered Egyptian historian, 
Amine Youssef, “that no country can regard its independence as 
assured while a foreign army is on its territory and within miles 
of its capital.” If Axis trade and diplomatic activity alone had 
not been sufficient provocation for the Egyptians, the emplacement 
of thousands of British troops and vehicles in the very suburbs of 
the capital city surely was. 

The discrepancy between contractual assurances and changing 
strategic realities was even more painfully evident in the Levant. 
In the immediate aftermath of the 1936 treaties with Syria and 
Lebanon, French mandatory officials in Beirut resolved to demon- 
strate their good will, and to lighten their administrative burdens, 
by immediately transferring their governmental authority to Arab 
ministers and executives. The step was taken in the expectation 
that both agreements would speedily be ratified by the French 
parliament. But the assumption was premature. The treaties en- 
countered serious opposition in Paris. Some political leaders, aware 
that the country was notorious for the heterogeneity of its minorities 
—Christians, Druze, Alawi Moslems, among others—objected to 
the establishment of Syria as a unitary state. It did not escape 
them that, with the partial exception of the Druze, the minority 
sects were to remain under the sovereign jurisdiction of the Syrian 
government, that French troop protection was limited to a mere five 
years after the treaty came into force. To many Frenchmen, the 
tragic end of the Assyrian minority of Iraq, slaughtered in 1933 by 
a newly independent Iraqi government, was still fresh in mind. Na- 
tionalist elements, moreover, resentful at having abandoned the 
prize of Mosul to Britain after World War I, were hopeful that oil 
might yet be discovered in the northeast region of Syria. They were 
accordingly loath to abandon French control of this territory. 

But the gravest reservations and anxieties were not based 
on minority or economic issues alone. The Popular Front govern- 
ment of Léon Blum, which originally had negotiated the treaties 
with Syria and the Lebanon, had since been replaced by a cabinet 
further to the right. The supporters of the new government included 
the nation’s traditional imperialists, the hard-core conservatives, 
the missionaries and the military caste, to all of whom the very 
notion of abandoning the mission civilisatrice was anathema. An 
even wider French public regarded the treaties as a symbol of 
French weakness, and lamented the failure to recover the huge 
sums spent by France during the mandate. Even more significantly, 
opponents of the treaties feared that withdrawal would open a 
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vacuum in the Levant for France’s enemies: for the Italians; even 
the Turks, who were known to be vigorously pressing their claim 
to Alexandretta; and, not least of all, the British, who had en- 
couraged Arab nationalism since World War I, and who were still 
distrusted for their postwar effort (as Frenchmen saw it) to 
maneuver France out of the Levant. Worse yet, abandonment of 
the Levant would set a dangerous precedent in the Maghreb. “[We] 
unfortunately see the flames from the heart of this great Arab 
Empire spreading all around and reaching North Africa,” wrote 
one aggrieved spokesman for the French imperial cause, “where we 
have evolved a totally different policy, to maintain French sover- 
eignty and to favor assimilation rather than autonomy.”*® In the 
Maghreb, as in the Levant, the Italians, and possibly even the Ger- 
mans, might have ambitions of their own. 

As a year and more passed without parliamentary ratification, 
and as opposition to the treaty grew in France, the Syrian prime 
minister, Jamil Mirdam Bey, became seriously alarmed. Determined 
to press the issue, he flew to Paris in August of 1938, and spent the 
next months urgently seeking to dispel French misgivings. His 
effort appeared successful, for in November he reached a new 
understanding with French Foreign Minister Bonnet. By its terms, 
the Syrian government undertook even more explicitly than in the 
original 1936 treaty to assure full protection for all minorities, 
for French economic interests and French cultural rights. Yet, like 
its predecessor, the new agreement ultimately failed to win popular 
approval. In Damascus noisy demonstrations erupted against Jamil 
Mirdam Bey’s “betrayal” of Syrian independence. In Paris the 
foreign affairs commissions of both the French Senate and the 
Chamber decided to postpone ratification of the Syrian and Lebanese 
treaties. On December 14, as a result, exactly a month after he had 
signed the “Joint Declaration” with the Syrian prime minister, 
Bonnet was obliged with some embarrassment to announce that 
France did not wish to alter the situation in the Levant “for the 
moment.” The Syrian response predictably was one of outrage and 
violence, and in the ensuing unrest the delicate façade of constitu- 
tional government began to crumble (see pp. 59-61, below). 

A complete breakdown of law and order was delayed only by 
the arrival in Beirut of the new French high commissioner, Gabriel 
Puaux, who assumed his responsibilities in January, 1939. A lean, 
austere Protestant and career diplomat in his early fifties, Puaux 
made it clear at the outset that he was uncompromising in his ad- 
ministrative approach. France provided “the only efficacious guar- 
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antee of Syria’s territorial integrity and independence,” he warned. 
“I shall judge [the Syrians] by their acts.”2° The high commissioner 
was especially impressed by the vulnerability of the Druze and Alawi 
minorities. Visiting their communities, he was greeted everywhere 
with poignant evidence of their dependence on France: tricolors 
fluttering from every doorway, miniature arcs de triomphe in the 
central squares, and on all sides placards declaring: “We place 
our honor under the protection of France, mother of nobility.”31 
Puaux made known his intention of coping with unrest wherever 
he found it. To emphasize his determination, he ordered the dis- 
patch of Senegalese troop reinforcements, arrested a number of 
prominent Syrian politicians, and imposed new and severe restric- 
tions on the press. 

Despite these rigorous measures, Puaux still cherished the 
hope that the 1936 treaties could be salvaged, even if in modified 
form. With this goal in mind, he departed for Paris in April, 1939, 
for consultations with the Daladier government. Three weeks later 
he returned to Beirut, and announced proudly on the radio that “the 
French government remains faithful to its commitment to establish 
Syrian independence, as a friend and tied to France.” It soon became 
clear, however, that both Puaux and the Daladier cabinet endorsed 
a hardened approach to that independence. Among other measures 
(see pp. 60-1, below), the high commissioner laid particular emphasis 
on the need to reaffirm the “autonomy and security” of the minori- 
ties.°* He thereupon issued decrees reconstituting separate adminis- 
trations in the Jebel Druze and the (Alawi) Territory of Latakia 
similar to those existing until 1935. Indeed, the Alawi and Syrian 
flags henceforth were to be flown side by side. The measures were 
declared “temporary.” But they signified a 180-degree shift from the 
treaty premises of three years before, and were nothing less than the 
division of the country once again along religious-communal lines. 

To the Syrians, one of the most painful features of the revived 
autocracy was France’s decision to limit and restrict their sover- 
eignty over the northwestern corner of the country, the Sanjaq 
of Alexandretta. The population of this enclave numbered about 
200,000, a mixture of Turks, Arabs, Armenians, and Circassians. 
The harbor city of Alexandretta was a hot, sleepy little community 
nestling between the Mediterranean and the soaring wall of the 
Amanus mountain range. The process of attenuation was carried 
out in stages, between 1936 and 1939. It was the direct result of 
Turkish pressure to reclaim a territory most of whose inhabitants, 
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Ankara insisted, were ethnically Turkish. The claim was hardly a 
new one, but in the 1930’s it had been virtually ignored; France’s 
one concession then was to grant Alexandretta a special regime. 
In 1936, however, the Turks were appalled that the Franco-Syrian 
Treaty envisaged turning over this border region, which they pre- 
ferred to call Hatay, to an inexperienced and chauvinist Arab 
government in Damascus. Eventually, after a lengthy period of 
investigation by a League of Nations committee, and of direct 
negotiations between the French and the Turkish governments, an 
agreement was reached in July, 1937. Under its provisions the 
sanjaq was to enjoy full autonomy in its internal affairs. Turkish 
would continue as one of its official languages, while foreign re- 
lations alone would remain exclusively in the hands of the Syrian 
government. 

The complex regime proved unworkable from the outset. The 
Damascus government refused to acknowledge it. Ankara en- 
couraged irredentist unrest among the sanjaq’s Turkish population, 
and there were frequent clashes in the city of Alexandretta between 
local Arabs and Turks. By the spring of 1938, too, the French were 
awakening to the value of Turkish good will at a time of rising 
Axis ambitions in the Balkans and the Mediterranean. Accordingly, 
in June of that year, Paris agreed that limited detachments of 
Turkish troops might enter the sanjaq to “maintain order,” in co- 
operation with the Beirut authorities. It was evident by then that 
Turkey had won her claim for de facto authority in the province. 
In the ensuing local elections, the Turks won a majority in the 
provincial government, dominating its legislative assembly, electing 
Turks as president and prime minister. The new regime immediately 
changed the province's name to Hatay. In the spring of 1939 Ankara 
took the third and final step, formally annexing Hatay to integral 
Turkey. 

The French accepted this move without serious protest. The 
price appeared not too high for a mutual assistance pact signed 
between Britain, Turkey, and France on June 23, 1939, promising 
each other help in the event of war resulting from Axis aggression 
in the Mediterranean and the Balkans (Chapter V). As one 
chagrined mandatory official recalled, in Alexandretta itself the 
French were left with the symbolic right “to continue to fly the 
French flag over the cemetery of Alexandretta, where our dead 
would be able to regret their vain sacrifice.”®? The Syrian Republic 
was left with nothing. 
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The Failure of Representative Government 
in the Middle East 


IT WAS INEVITABLE, after the false dawn of the 1932-36 period, 
that the imposition of tighter Western restraints in the Middle East 
would provoke renewed Arab xenophobia. The circle was a vicious 
one, for local unrest was at least partially responsible for Allied 
second thoughts about withdrawal, especially at the moment of 
Axis intrusion into this privileged mandatory sphere. Even in Iraq, 
the first of the occupied territories to win de jure sovereignty, the 
currents of restiveness were increasingly violent and unchanneled. 
The British tradition of public service had not been successfully 
grafted onto the younger generation of well-born Iraqis, whose 
loyalty by and large was restricted to their families’ estates and 
interests. As a consequence, the most reliable civil servants in the 
country were often Iraqi Jews.*! Additionally, the Moslem Iraqi 
range of vision, insofar as it transcended purely family and com- 
munity matters, was repeatedly distracted by nationalist move- 
ments outside the confines of their own nation—in Egypt, Syria, and 
Palestine. Each crisis over the border tended to preoccupy Iraqi 
nationalism with the Pan-Arab cause in its larger dimensions. 

The very unobtrusiveness of Britain’s presence in Baghdad may 
also have explained the curiously disproportionate influence of the 
Palestine question in Iraqi foreign affairs. Iraqi delegates attended 
the League of Nations meeting on the partition plan in the autumn 
of 1937, and gathered in October with other Arab representatives 
at Bludan in Syria (Chapter III). Their sympathy for the Palestine 
Arabs was further enhanced by German propaganda broadcasts in 
the Arabic language; for the programs abstained from arousing the 
—largely moribund—issue of British occupation in Iraq itself, and 
concentrated instead upon “Anglo-Zionist” oppression in Palestine. 
Even Nuri es-Said, a veteran supporter of the Anglo-Iraqi connec- 
tion, found it useful to divert attention from his rather pallid 
nationalism at home by adopting a vigorous and uncompromising 
posture of anti-Zionism. Not infrequently this approach led to 
bomb-throwing in the Jewish quarters of Baghdad. 

The dissipation of Iraq’s public energies in anti-Zionist agita- 
tion, the state’s chronic inability to improve the quality of its govern- 
mental institutions, reflected as well the painful facts of the nation’s 
social structure. The British had never earnestly grappled with the 
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appalling economic and social inequities that touched every aspect 
of Iraqi life. On the contrary, they found it useful to cooperate with 
the narrow circle of Sunni Moslem families who supported the 
Hashemite throne and the British connection. Behind this small 
group of town-bred effendis the void of political leadership widened 
alarmingly. With power in the hands of such elder statesmen as 
Jamil Madfai, Rashid Ali al-Gaylani, and Nuri es-Said (there were 
few political parties in the Western sense), it was the army that 
increasingly became the balance of power. And in army circles, no 
less than in governments increasingly dominated by the army, 
admiration for German ruthlessness was open and undisguised. 
From the mid-1930’s onward, in fact, orientation toward or away 
from the Axis Powers became the major issue dividing Iraqi politi- 
cians. In 1936 an army coup actually overthrew the government 
and succeeded in maintaining itself in office for a year. Eventually 
it gave way to a countercoup led by Nuri and the more traditionally 
pro-British elements. Yet even Nuri, in order to exact revenge for 
the 1936 murder of his brother-in-law, Jafar al-Askari, found it 
necessary in 1937 to declare a state of emergency, to make whole- 
sale arrests of politically “unreliable” elements, and to hold a 
special court-martial. This was a cure for right-wing “sedition” that 
did little to encourage the nation’s already fragile constitutionalism. 

Instability of government was all but foreordained when the 
death of Feisal in 1933 left Iraq without a strong monarch. From 
then on the shaky prestige of the Hashemite dynasty steadily de- 
clined. Although not totally devoid of his late father's charm, 
Feisal’s young son, Ghazi, was feckless and unstable, a wastrel and 
playboy addicted to racing cars, airplanes, and loose women. His 
death in an automobile accident in 1939, typically following a night 
of dissipation, left an infant boy to serve as the symbol of the 
monarchy. A regency was promptly organized under Ghazi’s cousin, 
Prince Abdul-Ilah, himself merely twenty-six. At Ghazi’s funeral, 
attended by tens of thousands of people, a sinister episode revealed 
the full precariousness of Britain’s remaining influence in Iraq. As 
the mourning ceremonies continued, a fantastic story was dis- 
seminated by the German radio and the German minister, Dr. 
Grobba, that the king’s death had been “arranged” by the British 
secret service. Widely circulated, the rumor was believed by street 
elements in Mosul. Immediately following the memorial service in 
that city, a hysterical mob surrounded the local British consul, 
G. E. A. C. Monck-Mason, and stoned him to death. 

The British legacy of moderate constitutionalism was under- 
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mined no less fatally in Egypt during the late 1930’s when the 
cadre of able, dedicated British civil servants gradually departed. 
Here, as in Iraq, the high commissioner and his staff had done 
little to alleviate the nation’s economic and social inequities. The 
best soil of the country remained in the hands of a small group of 
landlords, most of whom, living in princely homes in Cairo or 
Alexandria, displayed complete indifference to the lot of their 
tenants. As we recall, the Egyptian bourgeoisie, while challenging 
the squirearchy for dominance in the economy, chose to join the 
landed aristocrats in the common political front of the Wafd party. 
In the 1920’s and 1930’s, as a result, the Wafd remained indifferent 
to the nation’s horrifying poverty and illiteracy, the explosion of 
slums in the nation’s largest cities, the rampant malnutrition and 
disease that transformed the Nile Valley into a gigantic hospital.?5 
Irredeemably reactionary on domestic issues, the Wafdist and other 
party politicians far preferred to use their office and connections 
to accumulate new sources of wealth. The venality of the typical 
member of parliament or cabinet was unequaled even in the most 
cynical Latin despotism. The Egyptian civil service, too, for reasons 
of both inefficiency and patronage, was bloated almost into 
paralysis by its 180,000 officials, whose salaries and pensions ab- 
sorbed nearly 30 percent of the nation’s budget. 

Indeed, the sheer ineptitude of Egyptian government in the in- 
terwar period was a public scandal. Beginning two years after inde- 
pendence, parliament was dissolved twice in four years by royal 
decree. Between 1923 and 1942 there were no fewer than nineteen 
ministries, each following the other in rapid succession, and most 
of them capsizing on the issue of royal versus “constitutional” 
prerogative. No parliament ever lived out its elected term, several 
cabinets governed without a parliament, and not one cabinet ever 
survived to be turned out by a democratic vote of parliament. Having 
negotiated the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in 1936, moreover, even the 
Wafd seemed to have lost any further raison d’étre as a force for 
political change. To be sure, Prime Minister Nahas Pasha oc- 
casionally sniped at the royal prerogative; but the new king, Farouk, 
was young and popular, and successfully blocked all measures to 
limit his freedom of action. Ultimately the ruler managed to dismiss 
Nahas from office in December, 1937, and after that political life 
in Egypt ground to a halt. A coalition of smaller parties held office; 
but its leaders dared not raise a finger to legislate on any issue of 
public concern, lest the shaky alliance fall to pieces. Parliamentary 
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government by any Western constitutional standard was quite 
moribund on the eve of the war. 

The effect of this governmental paralysis, and of the more 
widely diffused political indifference even to the most fundamental 
human issues of hunger or Starvation, was traumatic for the na- 
tion’s emergent intelligentsia. Their despair at the unfolding 
spectacle of constitutional breakdown was well captured by the 
novelist Najib Mahfuz. In the first volume of his trilogy, Bayn 
al-Quasrayn (Between Two Palaces), Mahfuz spoke of his own 
generation: 


There they are, the people, who hurled themselves into every 
battle and came away exhausted. Ultimately they lost zeal and 
commitment. ...The Wafd and the tyrants are fighting as hard as 
usual but the people are simply watching. The most they can bring 
themselves to do these days is to utter words of encouragement to 
the ones who are actually battling against despotism. They no 
longer budge because they are fearful of failure once more. They 
are trapped in a maze of uncertainty, and their minds are be- 
numbed.*¢ 


And yet this exasperation was not directed at the politicians alone. 
There was bitterness enough to spare for the British. Nor was Axis 
propaganda required to arouse it. The mere fact that British forces 
were still garrisoned outside Cairo and Alexandria seemingly made 
a sham of the 1936 treaty. To sentient Egyptians, the contrast 
between free-ranging British troop movements in their country 
and the Cairo government's near-total inability to chart the nation’s 
future within its own boundaries was increasingly vivid and painful. 

The mood of frustration was even more evident in Syria, where 
the clash between French administration officials and the local 
Moslem population was much more fundamental a fact of life than 
in any other occupied territory. The mercurial quality of Syrian 
nationalism (Syria, after all, was the prewar birthplace of Arab 
nationalism) was intensified by the lack of political activity in any 
meaningful constitutional sense. Parties were usually personal 
followings of influential landowners and professional men. Their 
slogans were virtually identical, all declaring Syrian independence 
as their common objective. Thus the leaders of the “National Bloc,” 
the most powerful of the Syrian political factions, were the older 
nationalists, men like Jamil Mirdam Bey, Hashim al-Atasi, and Faris 
al-Khuri, who worked for Syrian independence during the Ottoman 
period. It was this party that dominated the national scene through- 
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out the 1930's, and that extracted the 1936 treaty from France. 
But, with the treaty clearly failing now, the attendant loss of prestige 
all but immobilized the National Bloc’s effectiveness. The truth was, 
moreover, that the Arabs simply did not have the necessary experi- 
ence to take over from the French. The mandatory administration 
had refused over the years to give it to them. Trained officials and 
civil servants were hardly to be found at any level of government. 
This lack of competence or experience did not inhibit the party 
leaders, of course. Drawing inspiration from the Arab rebellion in 
Palestine—which they supported, both ideologically and financially, 
with intense zeal—the politicians were determined to mount the 
same kind of unrelenting campaign against the French administra- 
tion in the Levant. 

The most articulate leader of this swelling opposition was Dr. 
Abd al-Rahman Shahbandar. A brilliant orator, something of a 
demagogue, Shahbandar had been foreign minister under Feisal in 
1920 and had played an important role in the Syrian Revolt of 
1925-26. Upon being sentenced to death by the French, he had 
fled to Egypt, remaining there until Paris extended an amnesty 
to political exiles in the spring of 1937. In later visits to Syria, he 
set about relentlessly baiting the National Bloc, accusing Prime 
Minister Jamil Mirdam Bey of making unacceptable concessions to 
the French government and of failing to defend Syrian rights in 
Alexandretta. Shahbandar soon became a rallying point for op- 
ponents of the government, and a continual provocation to unrest. 
Eventually, in the summer of 1938, the mandatory administration 
arrested him and his principal supporters. Yet by then leaders of 
the National Bloc had themselves been goaded and compromised 
into a chauvinism that was all but irreversible. 

The final crisis was briefly delayed by the arrival of the new 
high commissioner, Gabriel Puaux, in January of 1939 (see P. 53, 
above). Only a month later, however, Jamil Mirdam Bey informed 
Puaux that the Syrian cabinet intended to take over full administra- 
tive authority for the country. Henceforth, mandatory decrees 
would have no validity in Syria. The high commissioner was not 
the man, nor was the increasingly conservative Daladier regime in 
France the government, to ignore this kind of challenge. In late 
February Puaux forced the Syrian cabinet to resign. Later attempts 
by National Bloc leaders to establish a new ministry failed re- 
peatedly. During the final quietus on Syrian self-rule, Puaux went 
to the extreme of dissolving the chamber of deputies, suspending the 
constitution, and appointing a nonpolitical council of directors to 
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govern by decree. “Free” government, which in the best of times had 
never been more than a self-appointed oligarchy, thereupon expired 
in Syria. 

At this point, with the collapse of Syrian autonomy, there no 
longer remained a single nation in the Arab Middle East, with the 
debatable exception of tiny Lebanon, in which constitutional gov- 
ernment of any kind proved capable of operating, of ministering 
even to the most elementary demands of the public welfare. It 
was a melancholy reflection on the original purpose of the man- 
dates, as defined by the League Covenant, to recognize provisionally 
the independence of the Middle Eastern peoples subject only to 
“administrative advice and assistance by a mandatory until such 
time as they are able to stand alone.” 


The Impact of Ideology 


THE COMBINATION of festering nationalism and governmental 
paralysis rendered the Middle East exceptionally vulnerable to 
Axis infiltration. We recall that Italian and German economic and 
diplomatic initiatives began making their impact by the late 1930’s. 
The most successful Axis technique, it turned out, was the one 
based on ideology. As representative government proved increas- 
ingly bankrupt, the German fiihrerprinzip appeared correspond- 
ingly attractive in the eyes of Arabs, Turks, and Iranians alike. 
Shrewdly, Nazi agents drew analogies between Reza Shah Pahlavi, 
Kemal Ataturk, Ibn Saud—and Adolf Hitler. The comparison ap- 
pealed to Reza Shah, if not to Kemal. Young King Ghazi in Iraq 
similarly expressed his admiration for the authoritarian efficiency 
of the Third Reich. German journalists, meanwhile, noted the 
parallels between Nazi Pan-German ideology and “the youthful 
power of Pan-Arab nationalism” which “is the wave of the Arab 
future.”27 

Not least of all, the Arabs were continually reminded of the 
enemies they shared in common with the Nazis. Even in the mid- 
1930's, when Berlin exercised a certain restraint in ventilating its 
animosity against Britain and France, German diplomats displayed 
no hesitation whatever in emphasizing the Nazi anti-Semitic pro- 
gram. Hardly a German journal appeared in the Middle East with- 
out a savage attack against the Jews (the Italians, by contrast, were 
far more restrained on this subject).3* Reprints of these strictures 
were widely distributed by the Mufti’s Arab Higher Committee. Arab 
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urchins learned to scrawl swastikas on Jewish doors, even to shout 
praise of the Fiihrer in the streets and marketplaces. Upon prom- 
ulgating the Nuremberg racial laws in 1935, Hitler received 
telegrams of congratulations from all corners of the Moslem 
world. Ahmad Said, founder of the nationalist youth organization 
of Morocco, exalted Hitler as a paragon and inspiration for youth 
everywhere throughout the Maghreb and Middle East.*® The Pales- 
tinian journal al-Liwa eagerly adopted the Nazi slogan: One Coun- 
try, One People, One Leader. Ahmad Hussein, leader of “Young 
Egypt” (see p. 63, below), confided to the Lavoro Fascista that 
“Italy and Germany are today the only true democracies in Europe, 
and the others are only parliamentary plutocracies.”!° A delegation 
of Iraqi sporting associations, returning from a trip to Germany in 
September, 1937, expressed their profound admiration for “Na- 
tional Socialist order and discipline.”*! During a visit to Transjordan 
in 1939, Carl Raswan, a noted German-born journalist, was struck 
by the near-unanimity of Arab opinion that only “Italy and Germany 
were strong, and England and the whole British Empire existed 
only by the grace of Mussolini and Hitler,”#2 

The translation of Axis ideology into Arab political terms 
was not long in coming, particularly at a time of extensive dis- 
illusionment with representative government in the Middle East. 
Without any systematic understanding of Nazi or Fascist dogma, 
many of the younger Arab nationalists were influenced by a vague 
respect for the efficiency, strength, and self-confidence of right- 
wing totalitarianism. Demagogic by instinct and technique, they 
placed their faith in the power of controlled emotion, in the Nazi 
cult of irrationalism, militarism, and authoritarianism. Dr. Sami 
Shawkat, who twice held the post of director general of the Iraqi min- 
istry of education, continually exhorted the youth of his country to 
subordinate life, and even sacrifice it, to the cause of Arab unity. 
In his widely read essay The Art of Death, Shawkat stressed the 
importance of “divine anger” for the sake of the country.*? Like 
Mussolini, whose language he paraphrased, Shawkat laid his em- 
phasis on the army and military life, on the virtues of austerity and 
toughness. One of Shawkat’s protégés, Muhammad Fadil al-Jamili, 
advocated the establishment of Fascist-style youth organizations. 
“The warm blood of youth” alone was capable of watering the soil 
of Arab freedom, he insisted. Moreover, the task of national resur- 
rection should not be left to the older generation; students belonged 
in the vanguard of political action, setting the ideological pace for 
others to follow.‘ 
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In Egypt, as elsewhere in the Arab world, militant nation- 
alists found themselves drawn irresistibly to fascism. They, too, 
contrasted the misery and social discord of their own country (and 
of the Western democracies) with the aggressive self-confidence 
and discipline of the totalitarian regimes. Indeed, Axis propaganda 
endlessly drew the contrast for them. Even the “respectable” parties, 
tiring of efforts to reactivate the constitution, began turning to 
more direct and dynamic techniques by the mid-1930’s. In 1934 
the Wafd organized a paramilitary movement after the model of 
the Nazi S.A. and the Italian squadristi. Known as the “Blue Shirts,” 
its followers adopted the typical Nazi and Italian Fascist sacramen- 
talia: the outstretched salute, jack-booted parades, and balcony 
harangues.** A right-wing fellowship that was based more squarely 
and popularly on Islamic principles was the Misr al-Fatat 
(“Young Egypt”), whose membership, wearing green shirts and 
engaging in the usual clamorous demonstrations, reached nearly 
thirty thousand. Although the Fatat’s orientation was also Pan- 
Arab and authoritarian, its leader, Ahmad Hussein, envisaged Egypt 
as the nucleus of an Arab nation that would encompass the Sudan, 
then the Middle East, and conceivably even the entire Moslem 
world. The notion was not unattractive to King Farouk, interestingly 
enough. The young monarch, who was tutored by Sheikh al-Maraji, 
rector of al-Azhar University, and advised by Ali Mahir Pasha, a 
former premier, was intrigued by the notion of transforming Egypt 
and the Middle East into an Islamic federation with himself as 
caliph (Chapter V). Before World War II, these various Egyptian 
alternatives to constitutional government ended by largely check- 
mating each other. But at the same time they contributed to the 
steady erosion of faith in parliamentary democracy as a solution 
for the nation’s ills. 

Elsewhere, certainly, the emergence of Fascist-style para- 
military organizations—uniformed, disciplined, and arrogant—in- 
troduced a totally novel and disruptive element into Middle Eastern 
politics. The largest number of storm troop camarillas sprang up 
in the Levant between 1935 and 1939, and their target was not 
merely the French mandate, but the older and tradition-bound 
generation of their own country. The most powerful of these fac- 
tions was the Parti Populaire Syrien. Originally a secret society at 
the American University of Beirut, the PPS after 1935 became an 
open and increasingly well-publicized federation of party cells with 
headquarters in Lebanon and branches throughout the Levant. 
Its founder, Antun Saada, was an energetic Lebanese Christian in 
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his early thirties, reared in Brazil and later educated in Germany, 
whose charisma evoked a curiously awed, even reverential, obedi- 
ence from the party’s members. Avowedly Fascist, Saada demanded 
an end to all local separatist movements in Syria, including Maronite 
activities on behalf of an independent Lebanon. It was rather Syrian 
leadership alone that must now be acknowledged as the vanguard 
of a revived Arab world. “Syria is one of the Arab nations,” the 
party’s manual declared, “and indeed it is the nation qualified to 
lead the Arab world, as it proved decisively by the Syrian National 
Revival.” In 1936 the PPS consisted of eight thousand members, 
an elaborate and rigidly hierarchical organization that, under 
Saada’s leadership and by Arab standards, was intensely disciplined 
in both ideology and tactics. The Syrian government hardly knew 
what to make of this austere, tight-knit brotherhood, and attempted 
at first to suppress it, even briefly jailing Saada and his colleagues. 
Street reaction to the move was so violent, however, that the 
politicians in Damascus backed down. 

By 1937, the precedent was established for open demonstra- 
tions by other right-wing militant organizations. These included 
the Phalanges Libanaises, a purely Lebanese Christian (Maronite) 
movement, deeply impressed by Mussolini, and emulating precisely 
the uniform, ritual, and pageantry of the Italian squadristi. Its 
Moslem counterpart, the Najjada, or Moslem Scouts, emphasized 
an uncompromising Islamic nationalism. There were frequent 
clashes between the two groups. Other paramilitary societies made 
their appearance in the late 1930's: the Nationalist Youth Move- 
ment, its young men banded together in flying wedges of “Steel 
Shirts”; the “White Shirts,” the activist arm of the Christian “White 
Badge” movement, designed to express the anti-Moslem feelings 
of north Syrian Christians, who preferred a French to a “Dama- 
scene” mandate. Violent encounters between the private armies of 
the latter two organizations were increasingly frequent. 

The hopes of Arab nationalists may have been blasted by the 
decision of France and Britain to reevaluate their policy of qualified 
withdrawal from the Middle East, and instead to entrench them- 
selves against the developing threat of Axis penetration. But, in 
truth, it was not a simple matter to distinguish between cause and 
effect. From the viewpoint of London and Paris, political unrest 
in Syria, Egypt, Iraq, and Palestine appeared justification enough 
for remaining. Arab nationalism, after all, was not merely com- 
promised by the virtual breakdown of representative government. 
It was also infused with Fascist and Nazi ideology. The Western 
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mandatory officials were not obtuse, their intelligence services were 
not ill informed. They appreciated fully that the totalitarian slogans 
and ideals animating Arab youth represented more than a spon- 
taneous reaction to failing constitutional government, or even to 
mandatory intransigence. 

Rather, unrest apparently was being encouraged every step 
of the way by Axis diplomats and agents. If at this critical moment, 
therefore, the Western administrations in Damascus, Baghdad, 
Jerusalem, or Cairo should be dismantled even a stage further, the 
resulting vacuum of leadership conceivably would be filled not by 
local nationalists alone, but by protégés of the Axis enemy. Addi- 
tional compromise with Arab nationalism, even with strident, right- 
wing Arab chauvinism, may not have been altogether out of the 
question. But placation could no longer be made at the risk of 
jeopardizing British or French institutions and installations in the 
Middle East. It was London, then, that first resolved to make a 
gesture of appeasement at the expense of another, and more ex- 
pendable, factor in the mandatory equation: in this case a minority 
people, in Palestine. 


[66] 


CHAPTER III 


THE IMBROGLIO 
OF PALESTINE 


Jewish Immigration 
and the Seeds of Arab Revolt 


iF WAS A FATEFUL IRONY that transformed Nazi Germany, self- 
appointed patron of the Arab world and inspiration for Arab right- 
wing nationalism, into an involuntary benefactor of Zionist growth 
and expansion in Palestine. Yet as Nazi persecution mounted in 
Germany itself, incentive for Jewish migration elsewhere corre- 
spondingly grew. The decision to abandon ancestral moorings did 
not come easily to German Jewry, a well-established, reasonably 
prosperous community. During the first two years after Hitler's 
accession to power, fewer than 60,000 Jews departed the country. It 
was the Nuremberg Laws of 1935, depriving “non-Aryans” of citizen- 
ship, that changed migration into headlong flight. By 1939 a total of 
215,000 Jews had left Germany. By that date, too, the Anschluss 
with Austria and the absorption of Czechoslovakia had sent an 
additional 60,000 Jews crossing the frontiers of the Greater Reich. 
Approximately the same number of Polish Jews, suffering a brutish, 
quasi-official anti-Semitism in their own country, joined the stream 
of emigration. Fully a third of the Jewish fugitives made their 
way to Palestine.! 

Although Zionist refugee and training centers were of decisive 
importance in channeling this exodus, the German government 
played an unexpectedly helpful role of its own. As we recall, the 
so-called Ha’avara agreement permitted departing Jews to withdraw 
their savings in the form of German goods. The chattels and other 
purchased items were then shipped to Palestine and sold there 
for local pound currency. Later, a supplementary barter agreement 
permitted the exchange of Palestine oranges for German timber, 
wrapping paper, automobiles, and agricultural machinery. However 
bizarre in origin and purpose, the growing economic connection 
between Nazi Germany and Jewish Palestine proved beneficial to 
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each side. Indeed, certain Nazi officials expressed sharp dissatis- 
faction with this mutually accommodating relationship. Albrecht 
Déhle, the German consul general in Jerusalem, repeatedly warned 
Berlin that the Ha’avara arrangement would antagonize Arab 
public opinion. His protests were echoed by the Ausland organiza- 
tion, the foreign affairs office of the economic ministry.? But lead- 
ing Nazi officials overrode the protest even of the foreign ministry 
and continued to favor any arrangement that would speed the de- 
parture of German Jews. Thus, Adolf Eichmann, the S.S. officer 
charged with organizing Jewish emigration, dealt cordially and 
cooperatively with Zionist emissaries from Palestine. When the 
Zionists sought permission to open vocational training camps for 
prospective emigrants, Eichmann willingly provided them with 
farm sites and equipment. 

The rising tide of Jewish departure for Palestine during the 
mid-1930’s, facilitated by Germany itself, soon became a principal 
cause of Arab unrest. The Arabs of course had made known their 
grievances against Zionism well before this latest development 
(Chapter I). By 1936 their spokesmen argued that Britain’s manda- 
tory obligation to facilitate the establishment of a Jewish national 
home had already been fulfilled. Such a home surely existed now, 
with 400,000 Jews operating their own schools, universities, hos- 
pitals, educational centers, clubs, and associations. The Arabs 
insisted, accordingly, that British mandatory protection for the 
Jewish national home should now be ended—together with the 
Palestine mandate altogether. Iraq had been granted its independ- 
ence in 1932, as had Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt in 1936. Even 
Transjordan now enjoyed a semi-independent government of sorts. 
Why should Palestine, with its Arab majority, have less? The 
resentment was given eloquent expression by a new and younger 
group of Palestine Arab writers who had been educated in the 
mandatory school system, and who also had assimilated Western 
ideas of nationalism and self-determination. Few of these men 
were professional artists or publicists. Generally they earned their 
livelihoods as civil servants, lawyers, and teachers, and thus were 
intimately involved in the daily life of their community. Many 
came from Nablus, a middle-sized Palestine community whose 
inhabitants, overwhelmingly Moslem, had been uniquely favored 
with jobs and industry under the Turks, and as a result had pro- 
duced a large and sentient middle class. 

In the 1930’s the most prominent of the nationalist writers, 
Muhammad Izzat Darwazah, was a secondary school principal and 
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later a member of the Arab Higher Committee. Two of his close 
associates, Muhammad Rafiq al-Tamimi and Qadri Hafiz Tuqan, 
were both Nablusis and teachers in private schools. A third, Aref 
al-Aref, held several minor administrative posts under the mandate. 
All were pamphleteers of fiery anti-Zionist intensity and consider- 
able popular influence. The journalistic output of these and other, 
younger, writers—Muhammad Yusuf-al-Husseini, the literary mem- 
ber of the famous Husseini clan, and Hassan Sidqi al-Dajani—was 
as impressive, both in range and in literary skill, as anything pro- 
duced in the Arab world. The common ingredient in their writings 
was an appeal for solidarity between Moslem and Christian Arabs, 
for uncompromising rigor in fighting the Zionists and their British 
patrons, for waging nothing less than Jihad Filastin al-Arabiyah— 
an Arab holy war for Palestine (the actual title of a popular hook 
written in the late 1930’s by three Moslems from Jaffa). While the 
more traditionally “literary” works, historical prose and poetry, 
drew heavily from the epic romantic tradition of the Islamic 
Renaissance, the novels and short stories by contrast depicted 
Palestinian Arab backwardness with unsparing realism. One especi- 
ally moving example of this genre was Najati Sidqi’s Al-Akhawat 
al-Hazinat (The Grieving Sisters).* The actual number of Pales- 
tinian Arabs engaged in literary activity was small. Because they 
represented an economically and socially dominant group, how- 
ever, their impact on urban society was far-reaching by the mid- 
1930's. 

The growth of Jewish immigration was the fuel that stoked 
these subterranean fires. The Palestinian Christian lawyer Emile 
Ghori expressed Arab resentment in its basic essentials: 


In 1918, we, the Arabs, constituted 95 percent of the population of 
Palestine. We have increased in number, fortunately, and in 1936, 
we represent 70 percent of the population. The Jews constituted 
7 percent in 1918, and now they constitute 29 percent... . And 
if Jewish immigration continues, we shall be in a position of being 
a minority, which is contrary to Article 6 [of the League mandatory 
award].§ 


Arab leaders were acutely aware of the views that had been stated 
publicly by a number of Zionist militants. They quoted Menahem 
Ussishkin: “Certainly I think it is possible for Jews and Arabs to 
arrive at an agreement,” Ussishkin wrote in 1936, “but only when 
the Arabs are faced by a fait accompli—that is to say, when the 
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Jews are no longer a minority in the country.” Vladimir Jabotinsky, 
the right-wing Jewish revisionist leader, was a particular béte noire 
of the Arab intelligentsia. “Our main point,” wrote Jabotinsky, in 
a characteristic article of 1929, “is that a large scale immigration 
is above all State business not private business. . . . [Our goal is] 
the opening of Transjordan for Jewish colonisation, the country 
east of the Jordan possessing better soil, better water, and fewer 
inhabitants than the western half of the land.” Such remarks out- 
raged even Arab moderates, who were terrified of being inundated 
by Jewish settlement. The Shaw and Hope Simpson reports of 
1929 and the White Paper of 1930 appeared to validate their mis- 
givings. 

And now, in the 1930’s, the ambitions of the Zionist extremists 
seemed to many Arabs to be approaching fulfillment. The number 
of (legal) immigrants in 1933 Was 32,327; in 1934, 42,359; in 
1935, 61,694.° To each of these figures could be added at least 
15,000 Jewish immigrants who entered illegally. The statistical 
rate of immigration in 1936, while not yet published, was known 
already to have exceeded the previous year’s. The influx was also 
a youthful one, and its capacity of transforming the Jews into a 
majority within one or two generations appeared by no means far- 
fetched. Neither did the possibility seem remote of a Jewish-domi- 
nated government in Palestine. Moreover, Jewish population in- 
crease was matched by the growth of Jewish land purchases. In 
the previous two decades these transactions comprised nearly 1.5 
million dunams (approximately 300,000 acres )."° The Hope Simp- 
son Report had laid down as a guideline that an Arab family 
required a minimum of 130 dunams for subsistence, and in that 
year the average possession was found to be a mere go dunams. 
Since then, additional scores of thousands of dunams of land had 
been sold to the Jews. As the Arab leadership saw it, Zionism’s 
policy of concerted land acquisition threatened to undermine the 
very economic basis of Palestinian Arab existence. The Jews 
may not have owned more than 20 percent of Palestine’s cultivable 
soil even by maximalist Arab claims (the Zionists insisted the figure 
was less than 5 percent). But the Arabs knew only what they saw, 
and what they saw was an unquestioned increase of Jewish land 
purchase, the frequent departure of Arab tenant farmers to the 
cities, and the immeasurably greater rate of productivity of Jewish 
agriculture. “In 1920, even in 1930, Palestine as a focus of Arab 
loyalties was still a weak symbol,” wrote one group of observers, 
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“but the family plot of land had an almost mystical quality, and 
it was in this quality that Arab tenure had come to seem so 
fragile.” 

Hatred of the Zionists was widely diffused, however, and ex- 
tended well beyond fear of Jewish population growth or land owner- 
ship. It was no less a reaction to the demoralizing effect of Jewish 
social patterns—the secularism, the freedom permitted women, 
the scanty clothing worn by both sexes—upon the traditional Arab 
way of life. Again, Carl Raswan described a typical shouted response 
of an Arab villager: 


Money is God [in Tel Aviv]. . . . Must all Palestine become one 
day like this, including the Holy City of Jerusalem? . . . Tel Aviv is 
an ulcer eating into our country. If it is what the Jews want to 
make of Palestine, I wish my children dead. We do not mind 
poverty, but we weep when our peace is taken away. We lived a 
modest and contented life, but what shall we do if our children 
grow up to ape the noisy ways of these new people?! 


By 1936, inflamed by the Mufti’s partisans (see pp. 71-3, below), this 
fear and hatred assumed uncontrollable dimensions. The Palestine 
Arab press warned that the British were introducing Jews into the 
country “to push the Arabs into the sea and finish them,” that the 
Zionists were being incited to kill the Arabs, to attack and torture 
Arab women and defile mosques." 

Tension in Arab Palestine was heightened by the perhaps 
untimely introduction of a constitutional issue. In December, 1935, 
Sir Arthur Wauchope, the high commissioner, ventured another 
attempt to establish a legislative council including both Arabs and 
Jews, this time under an impartial chairman from outside Pales- 
tine. Superficially the idea appeared balanced and reasonable; 
mixed Arab-Jewish municipal councils had been functioning for 
years. But the plan was flatly rejected by the Mufti and his fol- 
lowers. To them, the very notion of Jewish membership in a 
Palestine legislature was unthinkable. Nor were the Jews enthusias- 
tic about the scheme, detecting in it a potential Arab veto over the 
Jewish national home. “ . [We] foresaw that once the council 
was set up,” Weizmann, the Zionist leader, recalled, “the next 
step would be to give the Arabs increasing powers over the reserved 
subjects, and we would find ourselves confronted by the danger of 
the premature crystallization of the Jewish National Home. We 
would not agree to the council.”!* The Zionists fought the scheme 
in Palestine and London and were successful. In late winter of 
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1936, their objections registered in Parliament, which sharply 
criticized the council plan. The Permanent Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations similarly upheld the Zionist position. 
Whatever their own reservations, the Arabs were infuriated that 
Jewish protests, rather than their own, appeared invariably to find 
sanction in London and Geneva, that the Zionists ability to mobilize 
powerful support for their cause was evidently as undiminished in 
1936 as in 1930, when Prime Minister MacDonald had repudiated 
the Passfield White Paper. With Axis moral and ideological support, 
therefore, with the British increasingly on the defensive in Europe, 
the Mufti’s followers decided that the chance to strike back at 
Zionist incursions would never be more timely. 


The Arab Revolt Begins 


THE FIRST ACTS of violence occurred in a casual and unrelated way 
during the early part of April, 1936. Arab bandits stopped a bus, 
robbed the passengers, and shot two Jews to death. The following 
night two Arabs sleeping in a hut near the scene of the holdup were 
murdered, probably as a Jewish act of revenge. Whereupon, in 
various scattered places, Arabs began wrecking Jewish property, 
uprooting Jewish crops and orange groves, and killing occasional 
Jewish civilians. The attacks were often launched at this early 
stage by followers of the militant Sheikh Farhan al-Saada,* and 
were characterized by several particularly gruesome murders of 
Jewish women and children. In response, the British administration 
imposed a curfew on the main cities of the country and issued 
other emergency regulations. 

The upsurge of violence was the Mufti’s opportunity. His 
financial power was at its apogee in 1936, with annual income from 
waqf (charitable trust) and orphan funds totaling nearly £115,000. 
Unwilling to disburse more than a small fraction of this money 
for religious and educational purposes, Haj Amin instead used the 
largest part of it to subsidize his entourage of agents and organizers. 
Within weeks his men were active in every Arab town and village 
in the country. On April 25 the Mufti induced a number of Pales- 
tine’s clan leaders to establish an Arab Higher Committee, with 
himself as president. It was this group that unanimously supported 
his call for the nonpayment of taxes after May 15, to be followed 
by a mass nationwide strike of all Arab workers and businesses. 
Although Haj Amin was legally a government official, the British 
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at first chose not to punish this challenge to their authority. Sir 
Arthur Wauchope decided rather to continue his parleys with the 
Mufti and the Higher Committee in the hope of reaching a com- 
promise solution." 

Wauchope’s restraint was wasted. The Higher Committee was 
encouraged in its belligerence. Haj Amin and his followers traveled 
freely throughout the country to enthusiastic receptions tendered 
by local Arab communities. It was not until June that the manda- 
tory administration began using its emergency powers, including 
the unlimited right of search and arrest. Even then, the Mufti 
himself was dealt with circumspectly. With little interference from 
the British, he proceeded to extract petitions from the senior Arab 
government officials and judges of the Moslem Sheria courts in 
Egypt and Iraq, demanding that the British terminate Jewish im- 
migration immediately, and issuing grim warnings of the “revenge 
of God Almighty.” The initial flare-up of Arab violence was then 
followed by the threatened nationwide strike in protest against the 
governmenť’s immigration policy. It was destined to endure for 
nearly seven months, until October 10. Enforced by the Mufti’s 
strong-arm men, the work stoppage paralyzed government and 
public transportation services, as well as Arab business and much 
of Arab agriculture. Ironically, its effect was actually to help the 
Jewish sector of the economy. For this was the first time Jewish 
workers supplemented cheaper Arab labor in Jewish citrus groves, 
and Jewish produce replaced Arab fruit and vegetables in the 
markets. On the other hand, the cost of the strike to the Arabs 
themselves, in lost wages and income and the enforced billeting of 
guerrilla bands, was all but insupportable. 

By midsummer of 1936 the fighting increased in intensity. 
Arab irregulars poured into the hill country around Jerusalem, into 
Galilee and Samaria. The largest numbers of them at first were 
local Palestinians mobilized by Haj Amin’s agents.1* But soon 
“Committees for the Defense of Palestine” sprang up in the Levant, 
in Iraq, Egypt, and Transjordan. Syrian and Iraqi volunteers began 
arriving in Palestine at the rate of two or three hundred a month. 
Their leader, Fawzi al-Qawukji, played a vital role in the ensuing 
civil war. Born in Aleppo, he had served in the Ottoman army dur- 
ing World War I, and later received a French decoration for his 
work as an intelligence officer during the postwar occupation of 
the Levant. At the outbreak of the 1925 Syrian revolt, however, in 
a dramatic shift of allegiance, Fawzi suddenly joined the rebels. 
When the revolt collapsed, he fled the Levant, becoming first a 
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military adviser to Ibn Saud, then afterward accepting a commis- 
sion in the Traqi army. Now, in 1936, envisaging himself a kind of 
Arab Garibaldi, Fawzi resigned his command to help organize the 
Palestine rebellion. 

He was a compact, sandy-haired man in his early forties when 
the civil war began, gruff, vigorous, endowed with an unquestion- 
able dynamism that he cultivated in Open imitation of his hero, 
Adolf Hitler. During the summer of 1936, it was Fawzi who or- 
ganized military training among the Arab nationalists, who brought 
the various rebel forces under one command and helped smuggle 
in Axis weapons, food, and other supplies.!? Under his leadership, 
too, the Arabs occasionally shifted from attacks on Jewish settle- 
ments to hit-and-run forays against the railroads, against the British 
oil pipeline running from Mosul to Haifa, even against isolated 
British garrisons and patrols. Always, however, the brunt of the 
attack was against the Jews. The technique rarely varied. It took 
the form of night assaults on Jewish farms in Galilee and Samaria, 
the slaughter of cattle, the burning of crops, the killing of 
civilians. 

Yet armed rebellion soon became a tactic of desperation for 
the Mufti, as the strike itself was gradually revealed to be an 
economic disaster for the local Arabs. By autumn the work stoppage 
had been going on for almost half a year, and the Arab middle class 
was already at the end of its resources, particularly the citrus grow- 
ers and marketers who were threatened with loss of the season. The 
problem for the Higher Committee was to devise a face-saving 
excuse for ending the work stoppage. The British willingly co- 
operated in this effort and pinned their hopes on Abdullah, emir 
of Transjordan. The renowned moderation of the little Hashemite 
prince was no myth. A protégé of the British, dependent upon 
London for his bread and board no less than for his emirate, 
Abdullah had long recognized that his archenemy in the Palestine- 
Transjordan mandate was neither the Jews nor the British, but 
rather Haj Amin and partisans of the Husseini faction. Rumored 
attempts of assassination from time to time floated back from the 
dilapidated palace at Amman, where Abdullah’s loyal Bedouin 
guards repeatedly foiled the Mufti’s hired gunmen. Whenever the 
emir crossed the river to Palestine, his meetings were limited to 
parleys at the high commissioner's palace in Jerusalem, or with 
elements of known friendliness, whether Arabs or Jews (and there 
were many, among the Zionists). Now, to be sure, in the summer 
of 1936, Abdullah found it expedient to adopt an anti-Zionist pose. 
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“My task is limited to paving the way between you and the Govern- 
ment,” he informed the guerrilla leaders, “so that you and it may 
reach a point when it will be possible for the both to begin negotia- 
tions.”*! His initial efforts to play the honest broker got nowhere, 
however. The Mufti refused to call off the strike. 

The British then turned to the Iraqi government. At their 
behest, Foreign Minister Nuri es-Said traveled to Jerusalem to 
negotiate with the high commissioner and the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee. After several days of discussion, the Committee members 
agreed in principle on July 21 to convene future meetings.?? They 
had little choice. On September 1, shrewdly if belatedly, High 
Commissioner Wauchope dropped the hint of an impending British 
military campaign. Indeed, it was not an idle threat. By then fully 
20,000 British troops were stationed in Palestine, and 10,000 more 
were on the way. Shaken by the mandatory’s warning, Haj Amin 
intimated that he would call off both the strike and the uprising if 
the request were communicated personally by the neighboring 
Arab kings. Evidently London approved the plan, for two weeks 
later, on September 15, Whitehall cabled the Arab governments. If 
the insurgents heeded their appeal to end the uprising, the message 
stated, Britain in turn would dispatch a royal commission of inquiry 
to Palestine, and the Arab Higher Committee might then present 
its complaints in the appropriate diplomatic circles.” 

The crane dance of diplomatic maneuvering was successful. 
On October 8 and 9g, Kings Ghazi and Ibn Saud, and the Emir 
Abdullah, sent identical letters to the Arab Higher Committee: 


To our sons the Arabs of Palestine [the letters read]: Behold 
our hearts are very heavy about the conditions that exist in 
Palestine. In agreement with our brother [monarchs] . . . we call 
upon you to return faithfully to peace and quiet, in order to 
avoid bloodshed, relying on the good will of our friend the 
British Government and her declared intention to fulfill justice. 
And be sure that we shall continue to do our best for you.24 


In its reply of October 11, the Arab Higher Committee in turn 
agreed “to call upon the noble Arab nation in Palestine to resort 
to quietude and to put an end to the strike and disorders.”2> And 
work in fact was generally resumed the next day. The guerrilla 
bands, already quite debilitated and severely mauled by the British 
army, were permitted to leave Palestine quietly. Fawzi al-Qawukji 
fled to Transjordan. Organized disturbances slowly died out. By 
then some 1,300 casualties had been incurred throughout the coun- 
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try, including 197 Arabs, 80 Jews, and 28 British personnel killed.2¢ 
The direct cost of the half-year’s disturbance to Palestine tax- 
payers was estimated at nearly £6 million.27 


The Peel Commission 


On NOVEMBER 11, 1936, a month after the strike ended, the Royal 
Commission of Investigation arrived. Its instructions were to deter- 
mine the underlying causes of the disturbances, to explore Arab 
and Jewish grievances, “and, if the Commission is satisfied that 
any such grievances are well-founded, to make recommendations 
for their removal and for the prevention of their recurrence.”28 
All six commissioners were men of distinguished background. The 
chairman, Lord Robert Peel, was the grandson of the eminent 
nineteenth-century prime minister, and had twice served as secre- 
tary of state for India. A large, genial man of dominating personal- 
ity, Peel was seventy years old at the time; although in failing 
health, he maintained an unshakable equanimity throughout the 
hearings. The vice-chairman, Sir Horace Rumbold, a professional 
diplomat, had served as British high commissioner in Constanti- 
nople in the immediate postwar years, and later as ambassador to 
Berlin. During Peel’s frequent absences from the sessions, Rumbold 
often presided. Sir Lucas Hammond had served as governor of 
Assam. Sir William Carter and Sir Harold Morris were both lawyers, 
the former with a long and successful career in Africa, where he 
had served twice as a chief justice. The most influential member of 
all, however, turned out to be the one academician of the group, 
Dr. Reginald Coupland, professor of colonial history at Oxford, a 
forceful and persuasive advocate of unorthodox ideas. 

Although the Zionists were dismayed that their national home 
should be reevaluated by yet another royal commission (they had 
bitter memories of the earlier Shaw and Hope Simpson reports), 
they indicated that they would cooperate.” The Mufti and his 
Higher Committee, on the other hand, announced that they would 
boycott the proceedings, and called upon the Arabs of Palestine to 
follow their example. The visitors accepted this setback manfully; 
from the day of their arrival, they began collecting whatever 
evidence they could from British and Jewish witnesses. Thus, dur- 
ing their two-month stay in Palestine, the commissioners held 
thirty public and forty private hearings, traveling extensively 
throughout the country. The initial meetings with British officials 
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were largely secret. Later sessions with the Jews were not. The 
Jewish Agency officials were well prepared, their memoranda care- 
fully formulated. Taking their stand on the Balfour Declaration, 
the Agency members repeatedly disclaimed any intention of in- 
fringing upon the rights of the Arab community. Their most 
eloquent witness was Chaim Weizmann, the Zionist elder states- 
man. A fastidious man of great dignity and presence, fluent in 
many languages and especially in English, the sixty-two-year-old 
Weizmann gave an impressive performance in his three appear- 
ances before the commissioners. He described the tragedy of Jewish 
life in Europe, the rising specter of anti-Semitism throughout the 
world. As in his many earlier briefs before statesmen and parlia- 
mentarians over the years, Weizmann traced the historic Jewish 
connection with Palestine, and related in detail Jewish accomplish- 
ments under the mandate. He issued an impassioned plea for 
Britain to respect her (presumed) obligation under the Balfour 
Declaration and the League mandatory award, and assured his 
listeners that, “[if] a Legislative Council were now established and 
if the present Jewish minority were given an equal number of seats 
thereon with the Arab majority, the Jews . . . would never claim 
more than an equal number, whatever the future ratio between the 
Arabs and Jewish population might become.”®° 

During the remaining public sessions the commission heard 
forty other Jewish witnesses. David Ben-Gurion, chairman of the 
Jewish Agency’s Palestine Executive, echoed Weizmann’s plea. It 
was far from the Zionist goal to transform Palestine into a Jewish 
state, he insisted, or to dominate the Arab community. Yet Ben- 
Gurion, and those who followed him, insisted upon the legal and 
moral right of unlimited Jewish immigration and land purchase. If 
that right had been attenuated over the years, they noted, political, 
not economic, factors were responsible. They cited economic and 
agronomical data to rebut the Arab claim that Palestine was land- 
poor and hence unable to support additional immigration. The 
Zionists argued rather that it was Jewish settlement in Palestine 
that had attracted hundreds of thousands of new Arab settlers in 
the country during the past two decades. Repeatedly, the Jews laid 
stress on economic development as the single best method of re- 
conciling Arab and Jewish interests. 

But the Zionists again grievously underestimated the depth of 
Arab fear and hatred. This became apparent when, at the inter- 
cession of Kings Ghazi and Ibn Saud, the Mufti and his colleagues 
decided at the last moment to drop their boycott of the commission. 
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In their testimony, none of the Arab spokesmen found redeeming 
qualities of any kind in the Jewish national home. They preferred 
to dwell upon the bucolic peace and satisfaction ostensibly enjoyed 
by the Arabs under Turkish rule, and to deny that the British man- 
date or Jewish economic development had brought other than grief 
to their people. In attacking Jewish immigration and land purchase, 
the Higher Committee spokesmen emphasized the refusal of Jews 
to employ Arab farm labor, and the disproportion of Jews in the 
mandatory administration. Their central and recurrent demand, 
however, was for the immediate establishment of an independent 
Palestine at a time when the Arabs remained a majority in the 
country. Only in this way could the Palestinian nation be spared 
the dangers of Zionism, and the anomalous position it held vis-à-vis 
other independent Arab countries. 

On January 13, 1937, the Mufti appeared personally as chief 
witness for the Arabs. With his gentle and modest demeanor, ac- 
centuated by the extraordinary delicacy of his features and a voice 
of almost musical purity, Haj Amin seemed the very paradigm of 
moderation and reasonableness. His arguments, like the Zionist 
ones, were by then familiar to the commission members. He traced 
the history of the Arab independence movement, the promises 
Britain had made the Arabs during World War I, the Wilsonian 
ideal that (he insisted) had animated Arab nationalism from the 
outset. At one point, he weakened an otherwise impressive case 
by imputing to the Jews the goal of reconstructing “the Temple of 
King Solomon on the ruins of the Haram al-Sharif, the al-Aqsa 
Mosque, and the Holy Dome of the Rock”; and by insisting that the 
Jews “ruthlessly pulled down mosques on whichever land they 
bought.” Like his predecessors, Haj Amin emphasized that the 
400,000 Jews then domiciled in Palestine were more than the 
country could absorb. When he was asked by Peel if this did not 
mean that in an independent Moslem Palestine some Jews would 
have to be removed, the Mufti replied: “We must leave all this to 
the future.”3! Other Arab witnesses made the same point, although 
rather less obliquely. “I am voicing the feelings of all Arabs,” stated 
Fuad Effendi Saba, secretary of the Arab Higher Committee, “when 
I say the policy of the Mandatory has always been, and if continued 
in the future, will be directed towards the economic annihilation of 
the Arabs.”#? 

It was during Weizmann’s testimony at the fifty-first meeting 
of the commission, held privately in Jerusalem on January 8, 1937, 
that the notion of partitioning the country was first broached. 
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Professor Coupland had said to him at the hearing: “If there were 
no other way out to peace, might it not be a final and peaceful 
settlement—to terminate the Mandate by agreement and split 
Palestine into two halves, the plain being an Independent Jewish 
State . . . and the rest of Palestine, plus Trans-Jordania, being an 
Independent Arab State, as independent as Arabia. That is the 
ultimate idea.” Weizmann was astonished at the magnitude of the 
proposal.** At first his reaction was uncertain: “Of course, it is 
cutting the child in two,” he said.” He asked time to consider the 
plan. Outside the meeting room, however, he confided to his secre- 
tary that the long toil of his life was at last crowned with success. 
A Jewish state was at hand. Excitedly, he began to indulge in 
dreams of the future, even describing his vision of the new state’s 
political structure.** 

Shortly afterward, in February, Weizmann and Professor 
Coupland arranged to meet privately at the Jewish cooperative 
settlement at Nahalal. It was a drab winter day, and the two men 
conferred indoors for nearly eight hours at the girls’ agricultural 
school. Now it was Weizmann’s turn to convert the Englishman 
into an enthusiast for a divided Palestine. Tracing map boundaries 
with Coupland, the Zionist leader exerted all his considerable 
powers of eloquence and persuasion. Apparently he succeeded. Nine 
years afterward, in 1945, Coupland described the meeting to Aubrey 
(later Abba) Eban. He recalled Weizmann’s summary of the condi- 
tions necessary for the Jewish national home to develop, and 
decided that these conditions could never be fulfilled under the 
British. He had said to Weizmann: “There needs to be an operation; 
no honest doctor will recommend aspirins and a hot-water bottle.” 
Coupland added that he would not have offered partition as the 
commission’s proposal except for this talk with Weizmann.** Weiz- 
mann in turn recalled years later: 


I saw in the establishment of a Jewish State a real possibility 
of coming to terms with the Arabs. As long as the Mandatory 
policy prevails, the Arabs are afraid that we shall absorb the 
whole of Palestine. .. . A Jewish State with definite boundaries 
internationally guaranteed would be something final; the trans- 
gressing of these boundaries would be an act of war which the 
Jews would not commit, not merely because of its moral implica- 
tions, but because it would arouse the whole world against them. 
Instead of being a minority in Palestine, we would be a majority 
in our own State, and be able to deal on terms of equality with 
our Arab neighbors in Palestine, Egypt and Iraq." 
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As the two men ended their discussions that day at Nahalal, emerg- 
ing to starlight, Weizmann had a presentiment of what might 
develop from his talk with Coupland. He cried out to the awaiting 
farmers: “Comrades, today we laid the basis for the Jewish State!”3* 


The Peel Report and Its Reception 


AFTER FIVE MONTHS of preparation, the Royal Commission Report 
was issued in July, 1937. It filled 404 pages, contained elaborate 
maps and statistical indices, and ranked as one of the major docu- 
ments of British foreign policy. “We doubt whether there is any 
country in the world,” it began, “where the position of the govern- 
ment is less enviable than that of the Government of Palestine, 
poised as it is above two irreconcilable communities, compelled to 
follow a path between them marked out by an elaborate, yet not 
very lucid, legal document, watched at every step it takes by both 
contending parties inside the country and watched from outside 
by experienced critics on the Permanent Mandates Commission 
and by multitudes of Jews throughout the world.” First summariz- 
ing the views expressed by Arabs and Jews, the report then fully 
documented the accomplishments of the Jewish national home, 
not the least of which was an economy dynamic enough to have 
stimulated a 50 percent growth of Arab population since 1921. 
There appeared little question that the Arabs, fellahin and land- 
lords alike, were enjoying unprecedented affluence in Palestine. 
The Arab charge that the Jews had obtained too large a proportion 
of the best soil could not be substantiated, for much of the orange 
land had originally been sand or swamp.*° Upon making this point, 
however, the document went on to repeat the cautionary view of 
the earlier Shaw and Hope Simpson reports, urging a restriction in 
future Jewish land purchases—although less for economic than 
for political reasons, to assuage Arab fears of being dispossessed 
from their native soil. For the same reasons of political (or psycho- 
logical) reassurance, the document suggested a curtailment of 
Jewish immigration to a limit of twelve thousand annually for the 
next five years. 

The proposals at first appeared to be a grave setback for the 
Zionists. The commission appreciated this, and added that a flat 
repudiation of Zionist claims under the mandate was hardly a 
solution. The issue that had to be resolved was the future of the 
mandate itself. The plain truth was that Britain’s obligations to the 
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Arabs and the Jews were simply not reconcilable; there was no 
common ground between the two communities. “The Arab commu- 
nity is predominantly Asiatic in character, the Jewish community 
predominantly European,” and for these reasons the mandate 
“cannot evolve . . . into a system of self-government . . . in which 
both the Arabs and Jews would agree to participate.” Certainly it 
was not Britain’s intention to continue governing Palestine on the 
existing basis, without the consent of the local populations. But 
neither did the commission propose handing over 400,000 Jews to 
Arab domination, or nearly a million Arabs to Jewish rule. The 
only feasible solution, then, the report concluded, was to divide 
Palestine into two self-governing communities. Neither side would 
be fully satisfied, but both parties would come “to realize that the 
drawbacks of Partition are outweighed by its advantages. For if it 
offers neither party all it wants, it offers each what it wants most, 
namely freedom and security.” The commission briefly considered 
an alternative scheme for autonomous Jewish and Arab “cantons,” 
but gave it short shrift as being too intricate and unwieldy. 

Although not elaborated in great detail, the partition plan was 
concrete enough to serve at least as a basis for discussion. The 
Report’s proposal was for Palestine and Transjordan to be divided 
into three regions: a Jewish state comprising, essentially, the 
coastal plain and Galilee; a much larger Arab state embracing the 
rest of Palestine and Transjordan; and a permanently mandated 
British enclave including the Jerusalem-Bethlehem promontory, 
with a corridor to the sea and British bases in Lake Galilee and the 
Gulf of Aqaba. The commission’s solicitude for the poorer and 
more numerous Arabs was evident not only in the larger state as- 
signed them, but in the allocation to the Arabs of Jaffa port, and 
the assurance, as well, that their state would receive an annual 
subsidy from the Jewish government. Evidently there was no way 
to divide Palestine without leaving a substantial Arab minority 
within Jewish borders. A plan was therefore later formulated for 
transferring land and exchanging populations on the Greco-Turkish 
model of thirteen years before, in order to render the two states as 
homogeneous as possible. In 1937, at any rate, the notion that 
large irredentist minorities would remain on either side of the 
partition line was never envisaged, except as a consequence to be 
avoided. 

The proposal was so revolutionary that it left most observers 
stunned. Even more astonishing than the plan itself, however, was 
the speed with which the British government accepted it. For, simul- 
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taneously with the publication of the Royal Commission Report 
on July 7, London announced its commitment to the recommenda- 
tions, including the blueprint for partition, as “the best and most 
hopeful solution of the deadlock.”#? At the same time, the announce- 
ment dealt the Jews a backhand blow by temporarily suspending 
additional Jewish land purchases in the projected Arab territories, 
and by curtailing Jewish immigration to a maximum of eight thou- 
sand for the next half year. Except for these limitations, the gov- 
ernment by its endorsement of partition clearly was moving fast 
now—indeed, rather faster than political or public support war- 
ranted. Most of the mandatory officials favored the alternative 
cantonal plan, certain that the problem of minorities would doom 
partition. Sir Arthur Wauchope himself was eventually won over 
to the Report by Weizmann;* later, he spoke on the Palestine radio 
in his tired voice, lending his official support to the government’s 
announcement. But the high commissioner did not disguise his 
concern for the government employees whose jobs and pensions 
would be jeopardized with the termination of the mandate. Douglas 
Duff, a police officer in the Administration, recalled the wife of a 
colleague crying out bitterly: “Twenty years of Palestine, twenty 
years of misery, of starvation of all things that a man and woman 
must prize in the softer, sweeter things of life—and all wasted be- 
cause we were fools enough to trust this Palestine Government. 
Here we stand cheated at the very end—oh, God help us all, I 
don’t know what to say, or do, or think.” Arab employees of the 
mandatory government were hardly less alarmed, aware of the 
hatred their own people bore them, and their probable fate under an 
Arab regime. 

In England the reaction to the partition scheme was mixed, 
but for the most part unfavorable. Even Zionist sympathizers in 
Parliament were restrained at the notion of confining the Jews to 
a state of these lilliputian dimensions. Sir Archibald Sinclair al- 
luded to the dangers of “two racially totalitarian states side by side 

. . with the Jews established along an indefensible coastal strip— 
congested, opulent, behind them the pressure of impoverished and 
persecuted World Jewry; in front of them Mount Zion.” The most 
telling argument against the plan was offered by Lord Herbert 
Samuel, a pioneer supporter of the Jewish national home and 
former high commissioner of Palestine. He regarded partition as 
economically unviable and ethnically calamitous to the Arabs. The 
Greco-Turkish transfer of populations was not a valid model, Samuel 
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insisted, for that earlier exchange had been the consequence of a 
full-scale war in which the Greeks were fleeing anyway as refugees; 
no such present inducement existed for the Arabs to depart the 
most fertile part of their country.’ The Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations, meeting in extraordinary session 
to consider the Peel Report, was even less enthusiastic. Except for 
the British member, Lord Hailey, the commissioners agreed that 
the principal cause of mandatory failure lay in the equivocation of 
British policy in administering it, thus helping “to encourage the 
Arabs in the belief that by resorting to violence they could succeed 
in stopping Jewish immigration.” Even so, the commission did not 
reject partition, if only because the Peel Report had fatally dis- 
credited the mandate. The commissioners urged simply that the 
period of apprenticeship be extended, either by provisional can- 
tonization or by the establishment of two new mandates.“ Acting 
on this suggestion, the League Council on September 16, 1937, un- 
animously recommended that the Palestine mandate remain in 
force for the time being. 

Perhaps surprisingly, Arab reaction to the partition blue- 
print was at first ambivalent. It was rumored that Abdullah and 
the Nashashibi group in Palestine were not unfavorable. Partition, 
after all, would have united the Arab portion of Palestine to Trans- 
jordan, thereby enlarging Abdullah’s kingdom. Ragheb Bey al- 
Nashashibi may have coveted a leading position in this augmented 
realm, in exchange for his support; Nashashibi emissaries were 
known to have made the rounds of Arab villages, heralding an 
expanded Hashemite Arab state in Palestine. And yet, publicly, the 
Nashashibi faction and even Abdullah felt obliged to repudiate 
the Peel Report. The Arab Christians were altogether confused. 
They hardly relished being subjected to a Moslem-dominated 
government. Indeed, their partriarchate in Jerusalem would 
have been unacceptably disjointed under partition. But at 
least there was no ambiguity whatever in the views of the Mufti 
and his followers. They rejected the scheme with contempt, and 
ensured that the entire Arab Higher Committee formally turned it 
down. In their stand, they now mobilized the support of Arab and 
Moslem leadership far beyond the boundaries of Palestine itself 
(see pp. 87-9, below). 

The Jewish reaction was slower in coming. The Zionist Con- 
gress assembled a month after the issuance of the Peel Report. 
Jabotinsky and his right-wing Revisionist followers, although no 
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longer formally members of the Zionist Organization, were flatly 
opposed to any further attenuation of Palestine. They had not for- 
gotten that only fifteen years earlier, in 1922, the original Palestine 
mandatory award had been truncated, and the country’s vast hinter- 
land transformed into the Emirate of Transjordan. Now apparently 
even this rump state was to be amputated and its largest portion 
transferred to the Arabs. The solution was an unthinkable one. The 
American delegates shared the Revisionist viewpoint. But others, 
the majority of Zionist delegates, favored at least exploring the 
plan, for it offered the immeasurable advantages of a recognized 
Jewish state. Ben-Gurion and a majority of the influential Labor 
group were solidly behind it. 

For Weizmann himself, of course, even the notion of Jewish 
sovereignty was a vision of paradise. After the Peel Commission 
hearings, but before the Report was issued, the Zionist leader had 
campaigned for partition among members of Parliament in Lon- 
don.4® He was in Paris when the Report finally came out, and 
several days later was introduced there to the visiting president 
of Lebanon. In a cordial chat, Weizmann informed President Emile 
Eddé of what was happening, and observed that he, Weizmann, 
looked forward to enduring friendship between the Jewish state 
and the Lebanese republic. Through mutual Jewish-Lebanese initia- 
tive, the Zionist leader anticipated the establishment of a closely 
knit association of Moslem, Christian, and Jewish nations in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Whereupon Eddé was moved to shake 
Weizmann’s hand, exclaiming: “I salute the first President of the 
Jewish Republic.”*° 

In this somewhat euphoric mood, therefore, Weizmann re- 
minded the congress that the partition plan, for all its shortcomings, 
was a lesser evil than crystallized minority status in a hostile Arab 
state or federation of states; and certainly it was preferable to 
further mandatory restrictions on Jewish immigration. Agricultural 
experts reinforced Weizmann’s argument by pointing out that there 
was enough cultivable soil even within the anticipated Jewish state 
to make possible the absorption of 100,000 immigrants a year for 
the next twenty years." Eventually the Zionist Congress passed a 
resolution withholding overt approval of the Peel scheme but 
empowering the Jewish Agency to explore with London the precise 
terms upon which a Jewish state might be created." Unspoken in 
this compromise approach was a private hope nourished by some 
of the Zionist leadership. Even before the Peel Report was issued, 
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but when its tenor was known, Ben-Gurion exultantly wrote to 
Moshe Shertok, director of the Jewish Agency’s foreign affairs de- 
partment: 


We shall smash these frontiers which are being forced upon 
us, and not necessarily by war. I believe an agreement between 
us and the Arab State could be reached in a not too distant 
future. And if we bring hundreds of thousands of Jews into our 
State, if we can strengthen our economic and military position, 
then a basis would be established for an agreement on the aboli- 
tion of frontiers, between ourselves and the Arab State. 


In speeches before his Labor colleagues, Ben-Gurion was equally 
explicit: “This Jewish State now being proposed to us is not the 
Zionist aim,” he declared, “for it is impossible to solve the Jewish 
problem in such a territory. But this will be a decisive stage in 
bringing about the great Zionist aims. In the shortest possible time 
it will build up the real Jewish strength that will carry us to our 
historic objective.” 


52 


Partition in the Balance 


BEN-GURION HAD NEVER lacked confidence in the possibility of 
reaching direct agreement with the Arabs. Privately, Jews and 
Arabs met and worked with each other daily in Palestine, in the 
government, on municipal councils, in factories. Not infrequently 
they attended each others homes on festive occasions, birthdays, 
weddings, or circumcisions. There were Jewish leaders aplenty in 
Palestine, moreover, fluent in Arabic and versed in Arab mores, who 
were determined to strengthen their relationships with the Arab 
world. Such men as Judah Magnes, president of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, and Moshe Smilanski and Chaim Kalvaryski, veteran and 
respected leaders of Palestine Jewry, had long cultivated moderate 
Arab leaders, and with them had discreetly explored the idea of 
a binational state in which each people could develop its own in- 
stitutions without dominating the other. 

Although they did not subscribe to the binational concept, Ben- 
Gurion and Shertok also had made serious efforts in the 1930’s to 
develop closer relations with the Arab population. In those years, 
Ben-Gurion’s most influential Arab confidant was Musa al-Alami, a 
high-ranking member of the public prosecutor’s staff in the manda- 
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transferred to the Arabs. The solution was an unthinkable one. The 
American delegates shared the Revisionist viewpoint. But others, 
the majority of Zionist delegates, favored at least exploring the 
plan, for it offered the immeasurable advantages of a recognized 
Jewish state. Ben-Gurion and a majority of the influential Labor 
group were solidly behind it. 

For Weizmann himself, of course, even the notion of Jewish 
sovereignty was a vision of paradise. After the Peel Commission 
hearings, but before the Report was issued, the Zionist leader had 
campaigned for partition among members of Parliament in Lon- 
don.*® He was in Paris when the Report finally came out, and 
several days later was introduced there to the visiting president 
of Lebanon. In a cordial chat, Weizmann informed President Emile 
Eddé of what was happening, and observed that he, Weizmann, 
looked forward to enduring friendship between the Jewish state 
and the Lebanese republic. Through mutual Jewish-Lebanese initia- 
tive, the Zionist leader anticipated the establishment of a closely 
knit association of Moslem, Christian, and Jewish nations in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Whereupon Eddé was moved to shake 
Weizmann’s hand, exclaiming: “I salute the first President of the 
Jewish Republic.” 

In this somewhat euphoric mood, therefore, Weizmann re- 
minded the congress that the partition plan, for all its shortcomings, 
was a lesser evil than crystallized minority status in a hostile Arab 
state or federation of states; and certainly it was preferable to 
further mandatory restrictions on Jewish immigration. Agricultural 
experts reinforced Weizmann’s argument by pointing out that there 
was enough cultivable soil even within the anticipated Jewish state 
to make possible the absorption of 100,000 immigrants a year for 
the next twenty years.” Eventually the Zionist Congress passed a 
resolution withholding overt approval of the Peel scheme but 
empowering the Jewish Agency to explore with London the precise 
terms upon which a Jewish state might be created." Unspoken in 
this compromise approach was a private hope nourished by some 
of the Zionist leadership. Even before the Peel Report was issued, 
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but when its tenor was known, Ben-Gurion exultantly wrote to 
Moshe Shertok, director of the Jewish Agency’s foreign affairs de- 
partment: 


We shall smash these frontiers which are being forced upon 
us, and not necessarily by war. I believe an agreement between 
us and the Arab State could be reached in a not too distant 
future. And if we bring hundreds of thousands of Jews into our 
State, if we can strengthen our economic and military position, 
then a basis would be established for an agreement on the aboli- 
tion of frontiers, between ourselves and the Arab State. 


In speeches before his Labor colleagues, Ben-Gurion was equally 
explicit: “This Jewish State now being proposed to us is not the 
Zionist aim,” he declared, “for it is impossible to solve the Jewish 
problem in such a territory. But this will be a decisive stage in 
bringing about the great Zionist aims. In the shortest possible time 
it will build up the real Jewish strength that will carry us to our 
historic objective.” 


Partition in the Balance 


BEN-GURION HAD NEVER lacked confidence in the possibility of 
reaching direct agreement with the Arabs. Privately, Jews and 
Arabs met and worked with each other daily in Palestine, in the 
government, on municipal councils, in factories. Not infrequently 
they attended each other’s homes on festive occasions, birthdays, 
weddings, or circumcisions. There were Jewish leaders aplenty in 
Palestine, moreover, fluent in Arabic and versed in Arab mores, who 
were determined to strengthen their relationships with the Arab 
world. Such men as Judah Magnes, president of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, and Moshe Smilanski and Chaim Kalvaryski, veteran and 
respected leaders of Palestine Jewry, had long cultivated moderate 
Arab leaders, and with them had discreetly explored the idea of 
a binational state in which each people could develop its own in- 
stitutions without dominating the other. 

Although they did not subscribe to the binational concept, Ben- 
Gurion and Shertok also had made serious efforts in the 1930’s to 
develop closer relations with the Arab population. In those years, 
Ben-Gurion’s most influential Arab confidant was Musa al-Alami, a 
high-ranking member of the public prosecutor's staff in the manda- 
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tory government. On several occasions in 1934 and 1935, Ben- 
Gurion met with Alami either at the latter's village home in the 
Judean mountains or at Shertok’s apartment in Jerusalem. The 
discussions were always frank. Alami at first suspected Jewish 
national aspirations. Who would guarantee the Mosque of Omar 
against Jewish efforts to rebuild the Temple of Solomon on that 
site, he asked? Would the Jews actually agree to a federation in 
which other Arab nations participated? Nor did Alami disguise his 
fear of Jewish immigration and land purchase. He asked if the Jews 
were actually prepared to limit their immigration to a top figure of 
one million. When Ben-Gurion alluded to the economic advantages 
the Zionists were bringing the country, the Arab’s pride was 
touched: “I would prefer that Palestine be poor and deserted if 
necessary for another hundred years,” he replied, “until we Arabs 
ourselves are able to develop the land.” 

Later, however, when the partition plan was first mooted, 
Ben-Gurion requested Alami to communicate a Zionist offer to the 
Arab leadership. It was for substantial Jewish financial help to the 
proposed sovereign Arab nation in Palestine—in return for Arab 
acceptance of the Jewish state. Assurance was given, too, that the 
Jews would offer no objection to membership by the incipient Arab 
state in a federation of surrounding Arab countries.*! Alami was 
interested, and reported the offer to the Mufti personally. Later he 
returned carrying an answer. Notwithstanding Haj Amin’s public 
strictures against partition, Alami stated, the Mufti was favorably 
impressed by the Jewish proposal. Yet he refused to alter his official 
stance of hostility to partition. Rather, he suggested through Alami 
that Ben-Gurion go to Geneva and present his offer there before a 
committee of Syrian and Palestinian Arabs. There is no way of 
knowing how honest this response was; Haj Amin was as notorious 
for his deviousness as for his uncompromising hostility to Zionism. 
Nevertheless, Ben-Gurion departed in the late summer of 1936 for 
Switzerland. His meeting there with the Arab leaders Sheikh Arslan 
and Ihsan Jabri was a total failure. The Arabs made no effort to 
disguise their animus, their suspicion that “you want us to agree 
to... the Jews becoming a majority in Palestine. . . .”°5 Indeed, 
the rejection was so total that Alami dared not meet with Ben- 
Gurion afterward in Palestine; although once, in London in 1938, 
the two men conversed again secretly. On isolated occasions, the 
Agency leaders met with other influential Arabs—Auni Abd al-Hadi 
Bey and Musa Kazam al-Husseini—but without meaningful results. 

Arab-Jewish dealings were compromised not merely by the 
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public militancy of Haj Amin himself, and of his followers on the 
Higher Commitee, but also by the ventilation of the Palestine issue 
throughout the Arab and Moslem world. Shortly after the Higher 
Committee issued its public condemnation of the partition plan, it 
appealed for support to Arab leaders elsewhere. The response was 
by no means unanimous. Abdullah, as has been seen, was hardly 
unnerved by the possibility of enlarging his realm through some 
sort of modified partition arrangement, although the alterations he 
suggested to his Jewish Agency contacts, of a guaranteed autono- 
mous status for the Jews within an Arab Palestine, were unac- 
ceptable even to the most moderate Zionists. Ibn Saud, meanwhile, 
had never been thrilled by Haj Amin’s messianic claims to leader- 
ship of the Arab nationalist movement. The replies of the Hashemite 
and Saudi rulers now were cautious, even vague. 

By contrast, the response of the Iraqi and Syrian governments 
was hostile to partition in any form. This became evident in an 
oblique warning to Abdullah by Iraqi Prime Minister Said Hikmat 
Suleiman: “Any person venturing to agree to act as head of such 
a [partitioned Arab] state,” declared the prime minister, “would be 
regarded as an outcast throughout the Arab world, and would induce 
the wrath of Muslims all over the East.” As it happened, Iraqi 
interest in Palestine had been growing steadily in recent years. 
Mutually advantageous economic ties between the two countries 
developed following the completion of the oil pipeline from Kirkuk, 
the highway across the desert from Baghdad, and the free zone in 
Haifa harbor allotted to Iraqi trade by the commercial agreement 
of December, 1936. The Baghdad government was eager to assume 
the leadership of anti-Zionism as a cover for these private economic 
accommodations. It will be recalled, too, that anti-Zionism was also 
a facade for lack of concerted anti-British activity within Iraq proper 
(Chapter II). Solicitous, therefore, on behalf of Arab Palestine, 
Foreign Minister Nuri es-Said in September, 1937, dispatched a 
note to London proposing an alternative solution for the Holy Land. 
It was for a government in Arab hands under an Arab king, but with 
a small, quasi-autonomous area for Jews. Unlike Abdullah’s scheme, 
Nuri’s plan did not envisage free Jewish immigration. It was there- 
fore ignored by Jews and British alike.5” 

The Syrian leaders, shielded from British reprisals by the 
French mandate, were equally outspoken in their denunciation of 
partition. In September, 1937, at the invitation of the Damascus 
government, a Pan-Arab Congress of some five hundred delegates 
from throughout the Arab world assembled at Bludan, Syria. The 
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theme of the gathering was struck by the chairman, Naji Suweidi, 
a former Iraqi premier, who emphasized that Zionism was “a 
cancer,” that the Jewish national home and the Palestine mandate 
must be terminated immediately in favor of a sovereign Arab 
state. Unless Jewish immigration were stopped forthwith, Suweidi 
warned, the Arab nations might turn their back on the Western 
democracies in favor of a new alliance.®* The implication of support 
for the Axis was plain. With this bargainer’s approach, we recall, 
the Arabs had already elicited important overtures of Axis friend- 
ship. When Fawzi al-Qawukji met with Dr. Grobba in Baghdad 
on July 6, 1937, the German minister hinted that important 
quantities of arms would soon be provided for the Palestine revolt.59 
Although Berlin quickly obliged Grobba to renege on his promise, 
the mere knowledge of Axis friendship, and the increased diplomatic 
leverage this Support implied, convinced Arab leaders that the 
British were increasingly vulnerable to warnings on the Palestine 
question. 

Before and after the Bludan Congress, moreover, attacks 
on the Peel Report increased in frequency and vehemence through- 
out the Arab world. The Syrian government addressed a formal note 
to the French high commissioner, excoriating the partition plan. In 
Egypt the Moslem Brotherhood, which until 1936 had devoted itself 
almost exclusively to religious missionary activity, now gave full 
moral support to the Arabs of Palestine, and after 1937 initiated 
fund-raising campaigns on their behalf. There were mass demon- 
strations in Baghdad, a one-day strike in Mecca and Medina, a 
protest to the British consul from the Moslem Youth of Tunis, and 
numerous Moslem demonstrations in India. From October 7 to 
October 11, 1938, a “World Inter-Parliamentary Congress of Arab 
and Moslem Countries for the Defense of Palestine” met in Cairo. 
It was a much larger and more impressive conclave than the one 
in Bludan the year before, and it significantly prefigured later 
rivalries on the Palestine issue. Thus, the Syrian representatives 
insisted upon describing Palestine and Transjordan as amputated 
provinces of their own country. The Egyptians, conversely, regarded 
Palestine as an indispensable buffer for the defense of the Sinai 
Peninsula. The Iraqi vision was of Palestine transformed into a 
commercial outlet on the Mediterranean for Kirkuk oil. None of 
these ambitions was acceptable to Ibn Saud, whose representatives 
laid stress on Palestine Arab independence and freedom of choice. 
Ultimately the cross-purposes were papered over in a resolution that 
simply declared the Balfour Declaration void, and rejected any 
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further Jewish immigration to Palestine, or any form of partition. 
Again the warning was issued, as at Bludan, that if these demands 
were not accepted, Arab and Moslem peoples throughout the world 
would regard the British and Jews as equally guilty and would turn 
elsewhere for political, economic, and military support. 


The Arab Revolt Is Renewed 


WITH THIS KIND of patronage from neighboring Arab countries, 
endorsed in varying degrees by Rome and Berlin (Chapter II), the 
Palestine Arab nationalists hardened their stand. An outbreak of 
violence appeared imminent. By 1937 the powerful Italian radio 
transmitter at Bari doubled its Arabic-language programs to the 
Levant, striking equally at British and French imperialism, and 
at Zionism as a British instrument. Meanwhile, the Nazi propaganda 
apparatus within Palestine itself was growing with extraordinary 
rapidity, and was staffed by German shipping agents, commercial 
travelers, students, businessmen, as well as diplomats and per- 
manent residents. The director of the German news agency in 
Palestine, Dr. Franz Reichert, enjoyed cordial relations with the 
Mufti. Arab editors borrowed freely now from Nazi anti-Semitic 
clichés. “Hitlerism,” wrote one Arab journal, “is violently but never- 
theless truly symptomatic of a world which is sick to death of the 
pedestrian materialistic civilization of the industrial countries, 
which gave the subversive activities of Judaism the chance to 
develop a stranglehold on international economics.” When the 
Prophet Muhammad’s birthday was celebrated in May, 1937; Ger- 
man and Italian flags, photographs of Hitler and Mussolini, were 
carried prominently by Arab demonstrators in Palestine, while 
Arab newspapers hailed this demonstration as a “significant gesture 
of sympathy and respect . . . with the Nazis and Fascists in their 
trials at the hands of Jewish intrigues and international financial 
pressure, . . .”60 

On Sunday morning, September 26, 1937, Lewis Y. Andrews, 
district commissioner of Galilee and Acre, started out on foot for 
church in Nazareth with an assistant and a police constable as an 
escort. As the men turned up a steep narrow lane, four armed Arabs 
stepped behind them, cutting off their retreat. The Englishmen 
immediately attempted to escape through a side street, but were 
fired on at point-blank range by another group of Arabs. Andrews 
and the police constable were killed instantly. Four days later the 
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mandatory government enacted the most stringent emergency reg- 
ulations in its history, assuming authority to deport political 
undesirables for internment and to dissolve any organizations con- 
ducting activities “inimical to the Mandate.” Simultaneously, Haj 
Amin al-Husseini was removed as president of the Supreme Moslem 
Council, while the Council itself and the Arab Higher Committee 
were abolished. Shortly afterward, five of the six members of the 
Higher Committee were arrested, charged with “moral responsi- 
bility” for recent acts of terrorism and violence, and deported to 
the Seychelles Islands. The sixth member, Jamil al-Husseini, 
escaped to Syria. 

Hereupon, the Mufti, accompanied by his Sudanese body- 
guards, retreated into the sanctuary of the Mosque of Omar com- 
pound, certain the British would never enter. But the rise of Arab 
violence made even this privileged enclave unsure, and on October 
15, eluding the tightening British police cordon, Haj Amin slipped 
out of the mosque disguised as a beggar. Traveling by private car to 
Gaza, he boarded a sailboat that carried him to Lebanon, where he 
proceeded to Beirut. The Mufti’s arrival greatly disconcerted French 
authorities in the Levant. Had the British insisted, the French 
probably would have extradited him back to Palestine. The British 
did not insist. Although Haj Amin was confined to a villa in the 
remote coastal village of al-Zug, north of Beirut, his trusted aides 
could come and go at will. Through them he established contact with 
his exiled followers, and the outlawed Higher Committee was re- 
constituted in Damascus, beyond British reach. 

By mid-October violence surpassing the level of the previous 
year raged uncontrollably throughout Palestine, with attacks on 
Jewish settlements and buses and the murder of Jewish civilians. 
For the first time, British patrols were also cut down by snipers, 
the new airport at Lydda was burned, troop trains were derailed, 
and the oil line from Mosul to Haifa was badly damaged. As acts 
of murder and sabotage increased, so did British reprisals. Military 
courts dealt with suspects. In 1938 alone fifty-four executions were 
carried out. Life sentences were common. Before the hostilities 
began, not a few of the British police had actively sympathized 
with the Arab cause.*! The terrorism soon changed that. From July 
to November, 1938, when the uprising was at its fiercest, perhaps 
15,000 local and imported guerrillas were engaged in the fighting, 
and they succeeded almost completely in paralyzing civil authority 
in Palestine outside the Jewish agricultural areas and the larger 
cities. The railroad from Lydda to Jerusalem was closed to traffic 
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for three months. All interurban transportation was prohibited at 
night, as Arab terrorists planted mines and explosives along roads 
and highways." By mid-October, too, the rebels had virtually taken 
control of the Old City of Jerusalem. This was the high point of 
their uprising, 

In July of 1938 the British found it necessary to ship two ad- 
ditional infantry battalions to Haifa, together with two RAF 
squadrons and an armored car and cavalry unit. Construction gangs 
were set to work erecting huge police (Taggart) fortresses at 
strategic sites throughout Palestine. These stockades were destined 
to become a permanent feature of the landscape and to play a vital 
role in the country’s future military history. By the end of the year 
some 20,000 British soldiers were launched on a campaign that was 
hardly less than a second military occupation of Palestine. Even 
these heavy troop concentrations barely managed to restore a 
semblance of order in the northern and central parts of the country. 
The Jerusalem and southern districts, meanwhile, were flooded with 
trained units that earlier had been kept in England during the 
Munich crisis (see p. 95, below ).%8 

The fighting between Jews, Arabs, and British ultimately 
claimed hundreds of lives and inflicted tens of millions of pounds 
of property damage. But for the Arabs there was another grim as- 
sessment. Even in exile, Haj Amin al-Husseini was making a 
supreme bid to consolidate his power in Arab Palestine. At his 
orders, many hundreds of noted Arab leaders, among them promi- 
nent members of the Nashashibi National Defense party, were 
either murdered or terrorized into fleeing the country. Thus, in 
August, 1936, Nasr al-Din Nasr, the mayor of Hebron, was shot 
dead outside his home. The mukhtar (village leader) of Caesari 
met the same fate in February, 1937. In April of that year Ibrahim 
Yusuf, a member of the Tiberias municipal council, was assas- 
sinated. Hassan Bey Shukri, mayor of Haifa, barely escaped at- 
tempts on his life in May, 1936 and January, 1937. The mayor of 
Nablus, Suleiman Bey al-Toukan, fled the country in December, 
1937. The mukhtars of Ein Razel, Beit Mahsir, and Mataleen were 
shot in August, 1938. The mukhtar of Majdal and his wife were 
slain in April, 1938. The wife and three sons of the mukhtar of 
Deir es-Sheikh were killed by a bomb in September, 1938. After 
Hassan Sidqi al-Dajani, a member of the Jerusalem municipal coun- 
cil, was shot to death in November, 1938, the remaining Arab coun- 
cil members fled Palestine. 

Efforts by Fakhri Bey al-Nashashibi to mobilize a counter- 
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assault against this terror campaign were largely unsuccessful. The 
Mufti’s offensive grew in scope and momentum, until by the end 
of 1939 his victims exceeded 3,000. Egypt and Lebanon were 
crowded with nearly 18,000 fugitives of the terror. From beginning 
to end, however, Haj Amin’s principal Arab target remained Fakhri 
Bey al-Nashashibi. The Muftis henchman, Aref al-Razzaq, issued 
a “death warrant” against Fakhri Bey, calling upon every Arab 
“in the name of God” to shoot this “traitor” on sight. Several years 
passed before the sentence could be executed. But on November 9, 
1941, as Fakhri Bey was walking through the streets of Baghdad, 
a Palestinian member of the Mufti’s organization rode past on a 
bicycle and shot him fatally.* 

Another important consequence of the Arab uprising was its 
effect upon Jewish military activity. For years a Jewish Under- 
ground defense force existed, the Haganah. Its general dimensions 
and activities were known to the British, even tolerated by the 
mandatory administration in periods of Arab unrest. In 1936 and 
1937, under the impact of the civil war, the Haganah transcended 
its limited and localized militia status and began generating the 
discipline and attitude of an organized military force. Indeed, as 
Arab violence intensified, the Jews were given an ideal cover for the 
Haganah in the form of “ghaffirs,” supernumerary Jewish police 
whom the British, always short-handed, now armed to defend the 
outlying Jewish colonies. By 1937 this force totaled perhaps 20,000 
men. With the supplies of light weapons officially turned over to 
them, Haganah units for the first time abandoned their traditional 
policy of cautious restraint against the guerrillas. In the autumn of 
1937, a number of Haganah squads were organized into “flying 
columns,” mobile commando groups whose purpose was to strike 
Arab attackers on their own territory. 

This alteration of Jewish tactics was given impetus by a young 
Scotsman who had come to Palestine in 1936 as an intelligence 
officer in the Fifth Division. He was Orde Wingate, a cousin of Sir 
Reginald Wingate, governor general of the Sudan. The younger 
Wingate had been seconded to Palestine because of his proficiency 
in Arabic and his assumed rapport with the Arab community. The 
authorities had not been aware of Wingate’s deeply ingrained 
biblical mysticism. Yet it was this millennial, Old Testament 
religiosity that transformed him into a passionate adherent of the 
Zionist cause within weeks of his arrival in the country. At 
first, the Jews were suspicious of the short, blond, intense little 
major; his background was in every way identical to that of other 
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professional officers and civil functionaries whose careers in Pales- 
tine generally were advanced by social and political sympathy for 
the Arabs. But within months Zionist suspicions were overcome, 
and Wingate became a close friend of Weizmann and the Jewish 
Agency leaders. 

In studying Arab military tactics, Wingate noted the way the 
guerrillas would strike and escape from the more heavily armed 
government columns. Actually, the British had found ways to 
retaliate against the Muftis men, by developing fast patrols and 
resorting to night operations. But Wingate exaggerated British 
clumsiness as an excuse to provide the Jews with additional 
weapons. He was given his best opportunity in September of 1937, 
when General Sir Archibald Wavell was appointed commander of 
British forces in Palestine. It was Wavell who granted the young 
Scotsman authority to organize “ghaffir” night patrols and assign 
them to Jewish agricultural settlements. With their official cover, the 
Haganah troops eagerly adopted Wingate’s tactics of “active de- 
fense” by going out to meet the Arab bands near their own villages, 
frequently even crossing over to Lebanon and Syria. The night 
squads functioned until December, 1938, and succeeded dramati- 
cally in keeping the marauding Arab bands in the Galilee and 
Jerusalem areas off balance." After December, when additional 
British reinforcements arrived, the “ghaffirs” were reduced in num- 
bers and assigned to a minor role. 

Even at their peak, these Jewish commando operations were 
on a small scale. Their effect was primarily psychological, and 
not only on the Arabs. The rebellion, and the Haganah’s ability 
to cope with it, infused a new confidence into the Jewish popula- 
tion. It intensified the Zionists’ sense of national mission. In the 
course of the uprising, for example, the Arabs had taken to laying 
waste Jewish cultivated land, and between 1936 and 1939 had 
destroyed some 200,000 trees. In the same period the Jews planted 
about a million trees.** Nor did the Jews ever abandon any of their 
villages. Rather, from the outset of the Arab revolt in 1936, new 
Jewish farm settlements were established at the rate of about one 
a month. 


The British Retreat from Partition 


Ir was in the aftermath of the Peel Report, and in reaction to the 
mounting Arab violence in Palestine, that London announced the 
impending visit of another commission, this one to determine 
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Another important consequence of the Arab uprising was its 
effect upon Jewish military activity. For years a Jewish Under- 
ground defense force existed, the Haganah. Its general dimensions 
and activities were known to the British, even tolerated by the 
mandatory administration in periods of Arab unrest. In 1936 and 
1937, under the impact of the civil war, the Haganah transcended 
its limited and localized militia status and began generating the 
discipline and attitude of an organized military force. Indeed, as 
Arab violence intensified, the Jews were given an ideal cover for the 
Haganah in the form of “ghaffirs,” supernumerary Jewish police 
whom the British, always short-handed, now armed to defend the 
outlying Jewish colonies. By 1937 this force totaled perhaps 20,000 
men. With the supplies of light weapons officially turned over to 
them, Haganah units for the first time abandoned their traditional 
policy of cautious restraint against the guerrillas. In the autumn of 
1937, a number of Haganah squads were organized into “flying 
columns,” mobile commando groups whose purpose was to strike 
Arab attackers on their own territory. i 

This alteration of Jewish tactics was given impetus by a young 
Scotsman who had come to Palestine in 1936 as an intelligence 
officer in the Fifth Division. He was Orde Wingate, a cousin of Sir 
Reginald Wingate, governor general of the Sudan. The younger 
Wingate had been seconded to Palestine because of his proficiency 
in Arabic and his assumed rapport with the Arab community. The 
authorities had not been aware of Wingate’s deeply ingrained 
biblical mysticism. Yet it was this millennial, Old Testament 
religiosity that transformed him into a passionate adherent of the 
Zionist cause within weeks of his arrival in the country. At 
first, the Jews were suspicious of the short, blond, intense little 
major; his background was in every way identical to that of other 
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professional officers and civil functionaries whose careers in Pales- 
tine generally were advanced by social and political sympathy for 
the Arabs. But within months Zionist suspicions were overcome, 
and Wingate became a close friend of Weizmann and the Jewish 
Agency leaders. 

In studying Arab military tactics, Wingate noted the way the 
guerrillas would strike and escape from the more heavily armed 
government columns. Actually, the British had found ways to 
retaliate against the Mufti’s men, by developing fast patrols and 
resorting to night operations. But Wingate exaggerated British 
clumsiness as an excuse to provide the Jews with additional 
weapons. He was given his best opportunity in September of 1937, 
when General Sir Archibald Wavell was appointed commander of 
British forces in Palestine. It was Wavell who granted the young 
Scotsman authority to organize “ghaffir” night patrols and assign 
them to Jewish agricultural settlements. With their official cover, the 
Haganah troops eagerly adopted Wingate’s tactics of “active de- 
fense” by going out to meet the Arab bands near their own villages, 
frequently even crossing over to Lebanon and Syria. The night 
squads functioned until December, 1938, and succeeded dramati- 
cally in keeping the marauding Arab bands in the Galilee and 
Jerusalem areas off balance.” After December, when additional 
British reinforcements arrived, the “ghaffirs” were reduced in num- 
bers and assigned to a minor role. 

Even at their peak, these Jewish commando operations were 
on a small scale. Their effect was primarily psychological, and 
not only on the Arabs. The rebellion, and the Haganah’s ability 
to cope with it, infused a new confidence into the Jewish popula- 
tion. It intensified the Zionists’ sense of national mission. In the 
course of the uprising, for example, the Arabs had taken to laying 
waste Jewish cultivated land, and between 1936 and 1939 had 
destroyed some 200,000 trees. In the same period the Jews planted 
about a million trees.** Nor did the Jews ever abandon any of their 
villages. Rather, from the outset of the Arab revolt in 1936, new 
Jewish farm settlements were established at the rate of about one 
a month. 


The British Retreat from Partition 


IT was in the aftermath of the Peel Report, and in reaction to the 
mounting Arab violence in Palestine, that London announced the 
impending visit of another commission, this one to determine 
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assault against this terror campaign were largely unsuccessful. The 
Mufti’s offensive grew in scope and momentum, until by the end 
of 1939 his victims exceeded 3,000. Egypt and Lebanon were 
crowded with nearly 18,000 fugitives of the terror. From beginning 
to end, however, Haj Amin’s principal Arab target remained Fakhri 
Bey al-Nashashibi. The Mufti’s henchman, Aref al-Razzaq, issued 
a “death warrant” against Fakhri Bey, calling upon every Arab 
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professional officers and civil functionaries whose careers in Pales- 
tine generally were advanced by social and political sympathy for 
the Arabs. But within months Zionist suspicions were overcome, 
and Wingate became a close friend of Weizmann and the Jewish 
Agency leaders. 

In studying Arab military tactics, Wingate noted the way the 
guerrillas would strike and escape from the more heavily armed 
government columns. Actually, the British had found ways to 
retaliate against the Mufti’s men, by developing fast patrols and 
resorting to night operations. But Wingate exaggerated British 
clumsiness as an excuse to provide the Jews with additional 
weapons. He was given his best opportunity in September of 1937, 
when General Sir Archibald Wavell was appointed commander of 
British forces in Palestine. It was Wavell who granted the young 
Scotsman authority to organize “ghaffir” night patrols and assign 
them to Jewish agricultural settlements, With their official cover, the 
Haganah troops eagerly adopted Wingate’s tactics of “active de- 
fense” by going out to meet the Arab bands near their own villages, 
frequently even crossing over to Lebanon and Syria. The night 
squads functioned until December, 1938, and succeeded dramati- 
cally in keeping the marauding Arab bands in the Galilee and 
Jerusalem areas off balance.“ After December, when additional 
British reinforcements arrived, the “ghaffirs” were reduced in num- 
bers and assigned to a minor role. 

Even at their peak, these Jewish commando operations were 
on a small scale. Their effect was primarily psychological, and 
not only on the Arabs. The rebellion, and the Haganah’s ability 
to cope with it, infused a new confidence into the Jewish popula- 
tion. It intensified the Zionists’ sense of national mission. In the 
course of the uprising, for example, the Arabs had taken to laying 
waste Jewish cultivated land, and between 1936 and 1939 had 
destroyed some 200,000 trees. In the same period the Jews planted 
about a million trees. Nor did the Jews ever abandon any of their 
villages. Rather, from the outset of the Arab revolt in 1936, new 
Jewish farm settlements were established at the rate of about one 
a month. 


The British Retreat from Partition 


IT was in the aftermath of the Peel Report, and in reaction to the 
mounting Arab violence in Palestine, that London announced the 
impending visit of another commission, this one to determine 
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methods by which partition might be carried out, and to recommend 
boundaries for the proposed Arab and Jewish areas. The decision 
actually reflected a fundamental disagreement in the cabinet, and 
profound reservations in the foreign office, on the feasibility of 
carrying out partition altogether.‘ The commission chairman was 
Sir John Woodhead, a civilian official who had served for many 
years in the Anglo-Indian administration. Two of his three col- 
leagues, Percival Waterfield and Thomas Reid, were similarly 
members of the Indian civil service. Owing to unsettled security 
conditions in Palestine, the four men did not arrive in the Holy 
Land until the end of April, 1938. By that time the Arab boycott 
of the commission hearings was even more effective than it had been 
before the Peel Commission. During their three and a half months 
in the country, the visiting Englishmen were limited almost ex- 
clusively to interviews with British and Jewish witnesses. 

For the most part, however, mandatory officials presented the 
Arab case no less effectively than the Arab Higher Committee 
would have itself. They were traditionally opposed to Zionism and 
the obstacles this movement created for what otherwise might have 
been a sanguine Iraq-style relationship in Palestine. For that reason, 
and others of social snobbery, the British in Palestine maintained 
an arm’s-length relationship with the Jews. An English journalist 
living in Jerusalem, D. S. Elston, recalled: 


One had little to do with the Jews... . The Englishman ad- 
ministering the Palestine Mandate rarely went into the Jewish 
quarters of Jerusalem; and, unless he were a policeman, was 
hardly ever seen in Tel Aviv or any of the small towns. As for 
the collective settlements, they were no place for him. There were 
District Commissioners, of course, in the administrative centres 
throughout the country, but there was hardly any interweaving of 
British and Jewish social life anywhere.®§ 


The Arab historian Albert Hourani added that “it was true that 
most British officials in the Middle East were opposed to the Zionist 
policy,” but attributed this phenomenon less to romantic pro- 
Arabism than simply to the English sense of fairness. 

The hearings were taking place at a black moment in Jewish 
history. The Nazis had already reduced German and Austrian Jews 
to mendicancy, pariahdom, and increasingly to concentration camp 
imprisonment. By then too the virulent government-sponsored 
anti-Semitism of Poland, Rumania, and Hungary was making 
Jewish life in those east European countries all but unbearable. 
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The issue of free immigration to Palestine had quite literally become 
one of life or death. Its urgency was further heightened by an 
international conference on refugees that was meeting early in 
July, 1938, at Evian, France, with representatives of thirty-one 
countries. Whatever hope was entertained for an alternative solu- 
tion to the Palestine asylum was soon dashed at Evian. None of the 
governments, with the single exception of the Dominican Republic, 
was prepared to exert itself or modify its immigration quotas on 
behalf of the refugees. 

During May, June, and July, as the Woodhead hearings pro- 
ceeded, violence in Palestine raged on. It was only with massive 
troop reinforcements that the British army finally broke the grip 
of the Arab rebels on the Old City of Jerusalem, and restored a 
semblance of order in the nation’s larger towns. Even as the fighting 
continued, protests from neighboring Arab countries flooded in on 
London. They came at a time when German blackmail diplomacy 
in Europe obliged the British government to become increasingly 
solicitous of Arab friendship along the Middle East life line. It was 
not a hopeful period for the Zionists. Throughout the first half of 
1938, to be sure, until his replacement in May, Colonial Secretary 
Ormsby-Gore dutifully assured Weizmann and the League Mandates 
Commission of Britain’s continuing fidelity to the partition solu- 
tion.” But the Jews sensed that their position was eroding, that the 
cabinet was indecisive. They watched in alarm as the Chamberlain 
government revealed its willingness to appease Hitler and Mussolini 
at the expense of other, smaller nations. Weizmann was already 
drawing parallels for his own people. On September 28, two days 
before the Munich conference, he dined with Colonel Meinertz- 
hagen, a veteran British friend of Zionism. “Weizmann was de- 
spondent or rather resigned about Palestine,” Meinertzhagen 
recalled. “He says the partition is dead. . . . It is widely known now 
that both Downing Street and Jerusalem are very apathetic about 
Zionism and would gladly throw it overboard.”?! And indeed by 
then both the high commissioner, Wauchope, who had espoused a 
policy of compromise, and the colonial secretary, Ormsby-Gore, 
who was identified with the partition scheme, had been replaced: 
Wauchope by Sir Harold MacMichael, formerly governor of 
Tanganyika, and Ormsby-Gore by Malcolm MacDonald, the former 
dominion secretary. MacDonald, who had originally favored parti- 
tion,” now began temporizing. He chided the Zionists for their 
“aggressiveness,” and suggested maintaining, but altering, the 
mandate.” The way appeared open for a second shift in policy. In 
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anticipation of this change, the mandatory government imposed 
even tighter restrictions on Jewish immigration. 

On November g, 1938, the Palestine Partition Commission 
Report—the Woodhead Report—was submitted to Parliament. It 
was a bulky document, 310 pages long, and elaborately supple- 
mented with hydrographic and cadastral surveys, and maps contain- 
ing alternative partition suggestions. It declared, in sum, that the 
Peel plan was not feasible, and then documented its case. The 
argument rested essentially upon the huge Arab minority that would 
remain within the projected Jewish state, and the limited amount of 
land available there for both peoples. The commission submitted 
that, if the government were unshakably committed to some form of 
partition, a better alternative was a much smaller Jewish state, de- 
prived of the largest part of the territory envisaged in the original 
Peel Report except for the coastal region. Yet Woodhead and his 
colleagues were unable to devise any plan capable of sustaining 
even a reduced number of Arabs in the Jewish state, and at the 
same time leaving room for the absorption of many tens of thou- 
sands of Jewish immigrants. In any case, while a Jewish state 
conceivably might become economically self-sufficient, this was 
unlikely to be true of a Palestinian Arab state deprived of a 
Jewish hinterland. What, then, was the solution? The report pro- 
fessed to find it in a “modification” of partition by which an Arab 
state and a Jewish state (drastically attenuated) would be linked 
together in an enforced economic union, both nations to be deprived 
of sovereignty in all matters of economic policy. With more than 
a degree of understatement, the report concluded: “There remain 
the political difficulties. We cannot ignore the possibility that one 
or more of the parties may refuse to accept partition under any 
conditions. It is not our duty, as a fact-finding Commission, to ad- 
vise what should be done in that event.”74 

Predictably, the Zionists were enraged by the Woodhead Re- 
port—the essence of which they had known weeks before its public 
release. They noted that by its proposal, the Jewish state would 
comprise less than one-twentieth of western Palestine and less 
than one one-hundredth of the mandated area originally awarded 
Britain at San Remo in 1920. Worse yet, from their viewpoint, most 
of the existing Jewish settlements and landholdings were excluded 
from the Woodhead boundaries. The Arabs, meanwhile, although 
less critical of the plan, dutifully rejected it for continuing to pay 
lip service to the notion of Jewish sovereignty. But by then it was 
doubtful if the British government was seriously interested in any 
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version of partition. At first London officially endorsed the report 
when it was issued. Colonial Secretary Malcolm MacDonald de- 
livered a skillful address in Parliament on November 24, paying 
tribute to Jewish accomplishments in Palestine, then arguing that 
Jewish educational and technological superiority was precisely the 
reason the Zionists would be able to get by with a much smaller 
area. He concluded on a note of personal awe and reverence before 
the subject of Palestine, “I cannot remember,” said MacDonald, “a 
time when I was not told stories about Nazareth and Galilee, about 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem where was born the Prince of Peace.” At 
the mention of the Prince of Peace, Churchill could be heard to 
murmur: “I always thought he was born in Birmingham”’—a sharp 
dig at the prime minister. 

It was the cabinet’s last perfunctory gesture toward partition. 
Two days later yet another White Paper was issued, this one 
formally rejecting as impracticable any notion of dividing Palestine. 
The statement resorted instead to the familiar observation that 
“the surest foundation of peace and prosperity in Palestine would 
be an understanding between the Jews and Arabs.” To that end, 
the government announced its intention of inviting representatives 
of the Zionists, of the Palestinian Arabs, and of the neighboring 
Arab states to a conference in London. Special emphasis would be 
laid on the question of Jewish immigration. If discussion did not 
produce an agreement within a limited time, the government 
would not hesitate to make a policy decision itself and put it into 
effect with or without Arab or Jewish cooperation.™ After the initial 
phase of the uprising, in 1936-37, London had admitted that the 
Palestine mandate was unworkable, a claim Arab nationalists had 
advanced from the start. Now the second phase of the rebellion 
was followed by abandonment of the partition plan, well before 
an attempt could be made to put it into effect. The Arabs plainly 
had mastered a vital lesson, that violence on behalf of their rights 
in Palestine was exceptionally effective diplomacy. 


The London Round Table Conference 


WEEKS BEFORE the London Round Table talks began in February, 
1939, the British began severely curtailing Jewish immigration and 
land purchases. In December, 1938, the mandatory government 
rejected a Jewish plea for the immediate rescue of ten thousand 
Jewish children from central Europe. An additional and more telling 
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concession to Arab pressure was Britain’s willingness to accept the 
Mufti’s latest demand, communicated from his exile in al-Zug, 
Lebanon. It was for the release of the Arab Higher Committee mem- 
bers interned in the Seychelles Islands and their acceptance as 
bona-fide representatives of the Palestine Arab delegation to Lon- 
don. The men were thereupon set free and transported back to 
the Middle East, en route to the conference in England. During 
their brief stopover in Palestine, the former internees actually were 
allowed to visit Lebanon to receive the Mufti’s last-minute instruc- 
tions. Although two members of the Nashashibi faction were also 
admitted to the Palestine delegation, they were completely out- 
numbered now by Husseini partisans. On the other hand, repre- 
sentatives of the Arab governments who attended the London session 
were men of far greater acceptability and reputation. They included 
Emir Abdullah from Transjordan, Foreign Minister Nuri es-Saïd 
from Iraq, Feisal, the prince royal from Saudi Arabia, and ranking 
parliamentarians and political figures from Egypt. The Jewish 
delegation was led by Weizmann, Ben-Gurion, and Yitzhak Ben-Zvi 
(president of the Jewish national council in Palestine); and by two 
non-Palestinians, Rabbi Stephen Wise, the leading American Zionist 
spokesman, and Lord Reading, Anglo-Jewry’s most distinguished 
figure and formerly a chief justice of the high court and viceroy 
of India. 

The conference opened on February 7, 1939, at St. James 
Palace, It nearly foundered at the very outset, for the Arabs refused 
to participate in the same room with the Jews. A makeshift proce- 
dure was hastily adopted: Prime Minister Chamberlain’s speech of 
welcome was given in duplicate, and arrangements were made for 
Jews and Arabs to enter the palace by separate entrances. What 
devolved were essentially two parallel conferences, therefore, each 
continuing under this format until the “Round Table” discussions 
ended on March 17. As always, the Jewish case was given its most 
effective presentation by Weizmann. The Zionist leader recognized 
Arab concern that Jewish immigration would exceed Palestine’s 
limited absorptive capacity, and again sought to dispel this fear. He 
entreated the British not to cut off Jewish immigration and settle- 
ment in “this blackest hour of Jewish history.” The Arab case was 
presented by Jamil al-Husseini, whose statement, like the Mufti’s 
testimony before the Peel Commission two years before, was un- 
compromising, demanding an end to the mandate and to Jewish 
immigration as the quid pro quo for a treaty to safeguard reasonable 
British interests in Palestine. 
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At one point conversations threatened to stall altogether, when 
the Arabs insisted upon reexamining the promises Britain had 
originally made to Sherif Hussein during World War I. The colonial 
office eventually acceded to this demand, however, and on February 
15 the authentic text of the Hussein-McMahon letters was officially 
published for the first time." London’s increasing pro-Arab orienta- 
tion was evident not merely in its willingness to review the very 
premises upon which Britain occupied Palestine, but in its public 
admission that “the Arab contentions [that Palestine was not ex- 
cluded from the area originally promised Hussein] . . . have greater 
force than has appeared hitherto. . . . In the opinion of the Com- 
mittee it is... evident . . . that His Majesty’s Government were not 
free to dispose of Palestine without regard for the wishes and 
interests of the inhabitants of Palestine.”** At the same time, in a 
private meeting with the Zionists, Colonial Secretary MacDonald 
asserted frankly, and with much validity, that Britain’s life line 
in the Middle East largely depended upon the sympathetic under- 
standing of the Arab world. With war imminent, His Majesty’s 
Government was left with no choice but to ensure that the Arab 
governments were not tempted to accept support from hostile 
powers. 

The Zionist answer was based on Orde Wingate’s assurances, 
as he cabled them to MacDonald from Palestine on February 12, 
that the Jews were far superior to the Arabs as soldiers, that their 
workers were more skillful and loyal than their Arab or Egyptian 
counterparts, and that the “northern tier” states of Turkey, Iran, 
and Afghanistan were ultimately of greater strategic importance to 
Britain than the Arab nations. MacDonald was not impressed by 
these arguments. He recognized, too, that the Jews were unable to 
negotiate with the kind of bargaining strength they enjoyed in 1917; 
clearly no other choice was open to them but to identify with 
Britain’s struggle against the Axis. If it came to a choice between 
Arab and Jewish support, Jewish help, however valuable, repre- 
sented no compensation to Britain for the loss of Arab and Moslem 
goodwill. MacDonald’s position was reinforced by Chamberlain 
himself in an interview with the Jewish delegation on February 16. 
It was the prime minister’s opinion that “if some measure of ap- 
peasement is achieved now, then the chances for satisfactory de- 
velopment in the future will be much improved.”"? Appeasement 
manifestly was to be at Jewish expense, and London’s purpose in 
the discussion was to induce the Jews to accept at least the essence 
of the Arab demands. The first stage of the talks ended on February 
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13, when MacDonald asked whether the Jews seriously contended 
that the Arabs must be forced to accept Jewish immigration. 
Weizmann sharply retorted: “Are the British in Palestine with 
the consent of the Arabs?”s? 

The second stage opened on February 15, when the British 
pressed the Jews to accept an immigration ceiling for several years, 
and afterward to base additional immigration upon Arab consent. 
The proposal, in short, was for a moratorium on the further growth 
of the Jewish national home, on the continued sanctuary Palestine 
offered Jewish refugees. When the Zionist delegation angrily rejected 
the plan, MacDonald hinted that the British might then be forced to 
withdraw from Palestine and abandon the Jews to superior Arab 
power. “As long as the Jews have the British government behind 
them,” he explained later, “they will never meet the Arabs half- 
way.”*! It became evident, however, that Chamberlain and Mac- 
Donald were themselves prepared to go rather more than halfway. 
The key Arab demand remained unchanged; it was for the termina- 
tion of the mandate and the award of independence for Palestine in 
the form of an Arab-dominated state. The British now agreed to this 
demand in principle, and the debate revolved essentially about the 
fate of the Jewish minority. The British urged special minority pro- 
visions for the Jews, something the Arabs were not willing to 
concede. Meanwhile, alarmed by the course of these Anglo-Arab 
discussions (on which they were well informed), the Zionists sent 
word to the government that they would offer no objection to an 
independent Palestine. Their conditions were that the Jews be guar- 
anteed absolute parity with the Arabs, and assurance of free Jewish 
immigration. The Arabs rejected the offer outright when it was con- 
veyed to them. 

The final stage of the talks continued from March 1 to March 
12. It took the form essentially of legalistic discussions in which the 
British offered a number of alternatives, including: a federation of 
cantons; parity of legislative representatives elected by nationality 
groups; a bicameral system, with the lower house to be chosen by 
proportional representation and the upper to be based on parity; a 
unicameral system with reserved questions dependent upon a sep- 
arate majority among both Arab and Jewish members; and other, 
even more exotic variations reminiscent of Habsburg constitutional- 
ism. None of the proposals found acceptance by either side. On 
March 11, the colonial secretary made a last effort to win the Jews 
over to his approach. Ignoring diplomatic amenities, MacDonald 
warned the Zionists that immigration lay at the heart of Arab unrest, 
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and, for that matter, of revived anti-Semitism in Britain itself. “This 
was the last thing desired by the British government,” he said, “who 
wished to remain the friend of the Jews.”*? Ten days later an equally 
straightforward appeal was made to the Arabs by Chamberlain, dur- 
ing a private meeting in the prime ministers home. His Majesty’s 
Government was desirous of keeping on friendly terms with the 
Arab countries, he pointed out. But he reminded the Arab delegates 
that the United States supported Jewish aspirations and that the 
Arabs ought not to press matters lest they arouse American Jewry 
and American public opinion against Great Britain. In fact, the 
danger was entirely spurious. Joseph P. Kennedy, the United States 
ambassador, later reassured the inquiring Arab ambassadors that 
Washington was exerting no pressure whatever on the Palestine 
issue (Chapter XII); he had received no instructions on the matter. 

On March 15 MacDonald first revealed the contours of the 
government’s emerging Palestine formula by proposing that Jewish 
immigration be limited to 75,000 during the next five years, with 
further immigration to depend on Arab consent. Land sales would 
similarly be curtailed. His one concession to the Zionists was tem- 
porarily to drop the idea of an independent Palestine state, with an 
Arab majority government. Although both sides rejected MacDon- 
ald’s suggestions, it was quite obvious by then that the Jewish posi- 
tion had drastically worsened. Two months passed between the close 
of the London Conference, on March 17, 1939, and the announce- 
ment of British policy in the form of an official White Paper. Mean- 
while, the Zionists frantically sought to prevent or delay a British 
statement based on the March 15 proposal. Intent on exploring any 
chance of a direct agreement with moderate Arab leadership, Weiz- 
mann journeyed to Cairo on April 10 to speak with Egyptian Prime 
Minister Muhammad Mahmud. The two men spoke warmly of 
Egyptian-Zionist cooperation in the industrial and cultural fields. The 
prime minister was impressed by Zionist accomplishments, and sug- 
gested that in the future technological progress might bridge the gulf 
between the Jewish national home and the Arab world. Although 
Mahmud assumed that the British colonial secretary’s proposals of 
March 15 would be carried out, he gently suggested that their effect 
could be mitigated if the Zionists evinced a willingness to cooperate 
with Egypt. “There was a ray of encouragement in these talks,” 
Weizmann wrote later, “especially after the dismal atmosphere of 
the St. James Conference.” 

No hope was held out by the British, however. Weizmann called 
on Chamberlain at 10 Downing Street a week later. “I pleaded once 
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more with the Prime Minister to stay his hand and not to publish the 
White Paper. I said: ‘That will happen to us which has happened to 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. It will overwhelm a people which is not 
a state union, but which nevertheless is playing a great role in the 
world, and will continue to play one.’” The Zionist leader stressed, 
as MacDonald had stressed to the Arabs, that Britain was in need of 
American support, and emphasized the power of the American Jew- 
ish community. But the allusion to Jewish friendship in the United 
States proved less effective in 1939 than in 1917, when it had 
largely induced the British War Cabinet to issue the Balfour Declara- 
tion. There were legitimate British security interests now that could 
be protected only through Arab good will. “The Prime Minister of 
England sat before me like a marble statue,” Weizmann recalled, 
“his expressionless eyes fixed on me, but he said never a word.” 
As it turned out, the British had made the—largely inevitable 
—decision to placate the Arabs at the very moment when the rebel- 
lion in Palestine itself was guttering out. In the aftermath of the 
Munich settlement, the British felt safer in releasing troops from the 
home island. Their military and police strength in Palestine, as we 
recall, reached nearly 20,000 by the end of 1938. Systematically 
now, the Arab rebels were combed out of the hills and villages. At 
the same time, dissension arose between the Arab nationalist leaders 
in Palestine and members of the Arab Higher Committee in Damas- 
cus; the former accused the latter of misappropriating Arab funds.** 
Abd al-Rahim, the Palestine Arab commander, abandoned his post 
in January, 1939, and was succeeded by Abd al-Razzaq. Two months 
later Abd al-Rahim was slain by Mufti partisans, and Razzaq fled to 
Damascus and surrendered there to the French. In August, 1939, 
the disturbances finally ended after three years of fighting. By then 
the toll in Palestine had reached 6,768 casualties, of whom 2,394 
were Jews, 610 were British, and 3,764 were Arabs.87 


The White Paper of 1939 


THE WHITE PAPER, redefining Britain’s policy in the Holy Land, was 
portended early in May, 1939, by the news that Orde Wingate was 
suddenly ordered out of Palestine and transferred to a minor post in 
England. Wingate evidently received advance notice of the impend- 
ing decision against the Zionists, and alerted his Jewish friends. 
A few days later, Weizmann was invited to visit MacDonald at the 
latter’s country home. He drove down with his political secretary, 
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Yehezkal Sacharoff, who then waited outside. Two hours later Weiz- 
mann emerged from the house, pale and trembling. He had often 
heard that the English were double-faced and perfidious, he told his 
secretary, but throughout his long experience of England and 
Englishmen he had never believed it until now. “He broke into 
strong, violent, unrestrained language against MacDonald,” Sachar- 
off recalled. “ “That he could do this! he exclaimed when he was 
more collected. ‘He who made me believe he was a friend” ”® During 
the meeting, Weizmann had received advance information of the 
White Paper of May 17, 1939. 

When the official statement of policy was announced to Parlia- 
ment soon afterward, its opening paragraphs rehearsed the obliga- 
tions of the mandatory power to safeguard the religious and civil 
rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine and to promote the develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions. The statement admitted that the 
establishment of a Jewish state had never specifically been pre- 
cluded by the Balfour Declaration or by the terms of the mandate, 
but added that the authors of the mandate “could not have intended 
that Palestine should be converted into a Jewish State against the 
will of the Arab population of the country.”?° 

Britain was unable to keep Palestine under mandatory tutelage 
indefinitely, the White Paper continued. In these circumstances, the 
government had been obliged to make known its intentions on the 
future of Palestine. As the document explained these intentions 
now, they were to organize an independent Palestine state within ten 
years; to safeguard the right of both Arabs and Jews by gradually 
transferring to the people of Palestine (within five years “from the 
restoration of peace and order”) an increasing role in the govern- 
ment of their country, under British advisory officials; to assure 
protection for the Arab and Jewish communities, the holy places, 
and British strategic interests. If postponement of the Palestine state 
should be necessary after ten years, London would consult with both 
the peoples of the country. But the White Paper cautioned mean- 
while that further unlimited Jewish immigration would require 
British rule in Palestine by force, and this was contrary to the spirit 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. Therefore, His Majesty's 
Government had decided to establish a quota of 10,000 Jewish im- 
migrants for each of the next five years, plus another 25,000 refu- 
gees. After a period of five years (and 75,000 immigrants), no 
further Jewish immigration would be permitted without Arab acqui- 
escence. The sale of land to Jews was to be prohibited immediately.*! 
In short, the declaration of British policy was a foreclosure of any 
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subsequent growth for the Jewish national home. It sealed off Pales- 
tine as a haven for all but a small fraction of Jewish refugees, and 
this at the moment when European Jewry faced a mortal threat to 
its continued physical survival. 

Whatever their inner satisfactions, the Arab Higher Committee, 
for tactical reasons, chose to denounce the White Paper, insisting 
that the length of the transitional period favored the Jews. Only a 
minority of the Arab leaders publicly admitted that Britain’s conces- 
sions to Arab demands were acceptable, indeed, even more than they 
had dared anticipate. This handful included the prime minister of 
Transjordan, the Nashashibi group in Palestine, and the Egyptians.” 
There was no ambiguity whatever in the Zionist response, however. 
Although they had seen the handwriting on the wall for months now, 
the Jews of Palestine were desolated when British policy was made 
official. On May 18, the day after the White Paper was issued, they 
conducted demonstrations throughout the country, bitterly denounc- 
ing British policy in synagogues and public meetings. Isolated riots 
broke out, and one policeman was killed. Ben-Gurion issued a writ- 
ten statement on behalf of the Jewish Agency: 


It is a policy in which the Jewish people will not acquiesce. . 
Such a regime can only be established and maintained by force. . . . 
It seems only too probable that the Jews will have to fight rather 
than submit to Arab rule. And repressing a Jewish rebellion 
against British policy will be as unpleasant a task as the repression 
of the Arab rebellion has been.’ 


This threat, in somewhat milder form, was conveyed by letter to the 
high commissioner on May 31. Meanwhile Jewish notables through- 
out Palestine were returning their British decorations. Many were 
convinced that the Agency’s program of self-restraint had been dis- 
credited. The Revisionist paramilitary organization, the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi (“national military organization”), bombed several govern- 
ment buildings in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv and sabotaged rail lines. 
Violence was far from official Agency policy. Yet the Jewish public 
institutions were unwilling to cooperate with the British in rounding 
up terrorists. 

In Britain itself, the White Paper met with serious criticism on 
all sides. The press was almost uniformly hostile. In Parliament on 
May 22, Leopold Amery, one of the original architects of the Anglo- 
Zionist alliance during World War I, furiously castigated the docu- 
ment as a repudiation of British pledges, and warned that the Jews 
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of Palestine were not the passive Jewish minority of Europe, but 
rather men and women who had drawn the breath of freedom. They 
would fight, he insisted.” “If the Jews of Palestine say, as I hope 
they will,” added Colonel Josiah Wedgwood in the House of Com- 
mons the same day, “that the law is inhuman and they consider it 
their duty to break the law, I hope they will all unite to do so.”® No 
criticism was as acerbic, however, as Winston Churchill’s. “This 
pledge of a home of refuge, of an asylum, was not made to the Jews 
of Palestine,” he emphasized, “but to the Jews outside Palestine, to 
that vast, unhappy mass of scattered, persecuted, wandering Jews 
whose intense, unchanging, unconquerable desire has been for a 
National Home. . . . That is the pledge which was given, and that is 
the pledge which we are now asked to break. . . .”°° Several days 
later, at its annual May conference in Southport, the British Labor 
party repudiated the White Paper, thereby endorsing the stand of its 
members in Parliament. When the Palestine issue reached a vote in 
Parliament at the end of the month, the cabinet won a slim majority. 
But a bare 268 votes were cast in approval out of a total strength of 
413, while 179 members voted against the White Paper, with an un- 
precedented 110 abstentions. 

The Chamberlain government's stringently anti-Zionist in- 
terpretation of the mandate required the approval not only of Par- 
liament, however, but also of the League of Nations. It was to 
anticipate the British in Geneva that Weizmann hurriedly dis- 
patched a letter to the Permanent Mandates Commission on May 31, 
1939. In his statement, the Zionist leader concurred that no provision 
in the Balfour Declaration or the mandate itself specifically guaran- 
teed the Jews the right to a state of their own against the wishes of 
the Arab population. But London, he insisted, was now formulating 
a policy “which must have the effect of making the Jewish popula- 
tion of Palestine subjects of an Arab state against their will.”*’ The 
Mandates Commission met in June and devoted several sessions to 
the Palestine crisis. MacDonald appeared personally to defend the 
White Paper. He argued that his government's approach represented 
the only hope of settling the Arab-Jewish conflict, and was a logical 
fulfillment of the Churchill White Paper of 1922, the first of Britain’s 
policy statements to limit Zionist aspirations in Palestine. In sum, 
the Jewish national home was already viable enough to sustain itself 
without further immigration. The members of the Commission did 
not react favorably to this argument, however. In their report to the 
League Council, they declared unequivocally that “the policy set out 
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in the White Paper was not in accordance with the interpretation 
which, in agreement with the Mandatory Power and the Council, 
the Commission had placed upon the Palestine Mandate.”®* 

Vindication by the world body was of little consolation to the 
Jews. Their mood was apparent in the Twenty-first Zionist Congress 
which opened in Geneva in August 16, 1939. Basic cleavages now 
existed among the solid majority of delegates that traditionally had 
favored an accommodation with Britain. David Ben-Gurion led an in- 
fluential group that now urged a militant policy of resistance. “The 
White Paper has created a vacuum which must be filled by the Jews 
themselves,” he urged. “The Jews should act as though they were the 
State in Palestine, and should so continue to act until there would be 
a Jewish State there.™ Yet even those activists who supported the 
Ben-Gurion approach were by no means committed to terrorism. 
They had taken to heart Wingate’s counsel on his farewell. He had 
assured them that they still enjoyed much goodwill in England. “I 
warn you not to jeopardize that goodwill. If you ever resort to vio- 
lence, if you kill one British soldier or one British policeman you may 
so shock people in England . . . that you may throw away a great 
and precious asset.”!® The matter was referred to a committee of 
the Congress. But with war imminent, there was not sufficient time 
for a report to be issued. 

Yet even without an overtly stated policy, the Zionist tactic of 
resistance was already beginning to take shape. The Jewish Agency 
publicly sanctioned, and privately organized, clandestine immigra- 
tion. The influx of illegal refugees became unusually heavy after the 
spring of 1939, and in July the colonial office retaliated by withhold- 
ing the next semiannual immigration quota altogether. Whereupon 
the Agency set about establishing new agricultural settlements with- 
out prior notice to the Palestine government. Under cover of dark- 
ness, small groups of farm youth carried prefabricated buildings with 
them to the sites of their choice, and by morning the “villages” were 
in place. Under the land law of the country, the British were dis- 
allowed from removing them. The mandatory authorities were suf- 
ficiently incensed by these measures to reverse their formerly 
tolerant attitude toward the Haganah. The few remaining units of 
“ghaffirs” were ordered to turn in their weapons. Jewish recruits dis- 
covered in training were promptly arrested. The Agency’s counter- 
response, in turn, was to order a secret Haganah registration of all 
men and women between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five. Special 
squads already were being organized to plan anti-British opera- 
tions." At this point, Weizmann, always the moderate, reminded the 
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delegates that it would hardly be possible to assure Britain’s support 
against Germany in the event of war, and simultaneously to under- 
mine British security in Palestine. In his farewell address to the 
congress, the veteran Zionist leader made the official position clear: 
“It is my duty at this solemn hour to tell England and through it the 
Western democracies: We have grievances. . . . But above our regret 
and bitterness are higher interests. What the democracies are fight- 
ing for is the minimum . . . necessary for Jewish life. Their anxiety 
is our anxiety; their war is our war.”!02 

This Jewish helplessness, the lack of Jewish choice, was pre- 
cisely the contingency upon which the British depended, and it was 
their strategy behind the White Paper. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion was the controversial document simply another example of 
political appeasement, to be deplored and execrated in the same 
breath with the Munich settlement. For one thing, the Arabs had a 
solid case. Their hostility to the Jews bespoke far more than the 
social insecurity of a few wealthy effendis, or the reflected influence 
of Nazi or Fascist propaganda. As has been noted, resistance signi- 
fied a genuine fear of being overwhelmed by rising Jewish numbers, 
Jewish money, Jewish brains, Jewish energy. With war now threat- 
ening, too, it appeared entirely legitimate to London that British 
investments and installations in the Middle East should enjoy a 
minimal degree of regional peace and quiet. There could be no ques- 
tion of allowing the Arabs to gravitate into the Nazi orbit. Most of 
the oil resources of the Commonwealth were in the Arab world. “To 
have opened a major quarrel with the Arab states,” wrote Christo- 
pher Sykes, the most astute of British pro-Zionist historians, “when 
Europe was moving toward war, would have been an act of folly by 
Great Britain without precedent.” For twenty years the mandate 
had been in Britain’s charge, and during that time her officials in 
Palestine had done their honest and considerable best to deal fairly 
with both peoples. Now there were British interests to be protected at 
a moment when national survival was in the balance. No responsible 
government could have ignored that obligation. 

In any case, the Arabs were by no means handed a complete 
victory. The notion of 75,000 more Jewish immigrants within the 
next five years was gravely unsettling to their leadership. When the 
Arab National Defense Party (the Nashashibi group) tentatively 
accepted the White Paper as a basis of negotiation, one of its mem- 
bers was promptly slain by a Mufti terrorist. There were other iso- 
lated acts of violence. Nevertheless, the White Paper by and large 
succeeded in keeping the Arab world quiet, and this was its ration- 
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ale. In the short term, the pro-Arab orientation of British policy was 
a defensible act of calculated self-interest. Its weakness was to be 
found in the long term. For it destroyed the lingering reality of Anglo- 
Jewish cooperation, and the moral and legal basis upon which the 
Palestine mandate originally had been established. 

The Jews were not in a position to draw emotional solace from 
what they regarded as the justice of their cause. They viewed the 
White Paper as a possible death warrant for their people in Europe 
and conceivably for their hopes in Palestine. Late in the evening of 
August 24, 1939, Weizmann bade farewell to the delegates of the 
Zionist Congress at Geneva. As a new European conflict threatened, 
the atmosphere of the final session was charged with an acute aware- 
ness of impending tragedy. The leave-taking was painful. Weizmann 
said in part: “It is with a heavy heart that I take my leave. . . . If, as 
I hope, we are spared in life and our work continues, who knows— 
perhaps a new light will shine upon us from the thick, black gloom. 
... There are some things which cannot fail to come to pass, things 
without which the world cannot be imagined.”!°* Deep emotion 
gripped the congress. Weizmann embraced his colleagues on the 
platform. There were tears in many eyes. Few of the European 
delegates survived the war. 
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CHAPTER IV 


WAR COMES 
TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


France Leaves the War 


As THE WESTERN ALLIES MADE PREPARATIONS to confront Ger- 
many on the traditional battleground of Europe, they were intent at 
the same time upon assuring stability along their southern flank, the 
historic Mediterranean-Middle-Eastern life line. With the outbreak 
of World War II, the danger of Italian intervention was continual 
and imminent. So was the possibility of Arab violence in the Middle 
East. To be sure, the threat may not have been immediately apparent 
in Egypt. There, under British pressure, the Ali Mahir regime fulfilled 
the most important of its obligations under the 1936 treaty. Unwill- 
ing to declare war, it nevertheless broke off diplomatic relations 
with Germany, placed all Egyptian ports under British control, and 
imposed a tight censorship on the press. As late as September, 1939, 
Ali Mahir himself had secretly been receiving Axis funds through 
the Dresdner Bank;? but overt pro-Axis activity at least was negligible 
in the early months of the war. The typical Egyptian politician was 
still more impressed by the visibility of British military and naval 
power on the spot than by German strength a thousand miles away; 
or even by Italian strength, which thus far had been tested only 
against the barefoot warriors of Ethiopia, and which was partly 
vitiated by the unimpressive Italian communities scattered through- 
out the Mediterranean Basin. So long as the 1936 treaty limited 
armed action to the defense of Egyptian territory alone, the Cairo 
government continued dutifully to proclaim its loyalty to the Allied 
cause. 

In Syria and Lebanon, moreover, the French were unwilling to 
leave even the remotest detail of national defense to the vagaries of 
Arab good will. On September 21, 1939, High Commissioner Puaux 
suspended the Lebanese constitution and dismissed the cabinet and 
parliament. The measures were identical to those taken in Syria the 
previous July (Chapter II). Legislation in both states was now re- 
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stricted to presidential decree, subject to Puaux’s countersignature 
—and in many cases to Puaux’s signature alone. At the same time, 
the mandatory administration summarily outlawed all foreign as- 
sociations and exiled potential “trouble-makers.” (Numbered among 
the latter, the Mufti thereupon removed himself precipitously from 
al-Zug to Baghdad.) The arrested leaders of the nationalist “League 
for National Action” were condemned to long prison sentences. The 
firm approach seemed to work. The local populations were evidently 
well subdued. 

On the basis of this area stability, the British and French gov- 
ernments were able to evaluate their strategic posture in the Mediter- 
ranean with reasonable confidence. As far back as 1937, when the 
full hostility of Italian ambitions became apparent to the Allies, the 
British made the decision to concentrate their heaviest fleet units at 
Alexandria, with Haifa to be enlarged as a key support base. From 
their extensive littoral in North Africa, meanwhile, the French would 
assume primary responsibility for defense of the Central and West- 
ern Mediterranean. By the summer of 1939, combined Allied naval 
forces in the great middle sea were still far superior to those of Italy, 
and totaled eleven battleships to Italy’s six, twenty-seven cruisers to 
Italy's nineteen. The Italians outnumbered the British and French in 
submarines (108 to 58), but owned not a single aircraft carrier, and 
relied instead on shore-based airplanes. 

Nor was Italian troop strength a match for Allied ground forces. 
The Italian Fifth Army in Tripolitania and Tenth Army in Cyrenaica 
together comprised fifteen divisions, but these were weak in heavy 
weapons and transport, and their morale was uncertain. The French 
in Tunisia, on the other hand, possessed eight combat divisions; and 
in Syria they boasted a superb, well-equipped army of nearly 100,- 
000, diligently trained by General Maxime Weygand’s officers and 
viewed as a potential spearhead of attack against Germany itself 
through the Balkans.? Indeed, this French military strength was 
reckoned of higher quality not only than Italian ground forces in 
North Africa, but as quantitatively superior to anything the British 
had available in the Middle East. The Italians slightly outnumbered 
the Allies in Mediterranean air strength, with 526 planes based in 
Libya, the Dodecanese, and East Africa, against 450 British and 
French aircraft. But their air superiority was counterbalanced by the 
Anglo-French naval blockade, which limited the stocks of fuel and 
ammunition the Italians could replenish.? 

It was not surprising, given this military and naval preponder- 
ance, that the Allied general staffs continued to think in terms of 
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offensive strategy in the Mediterranean. French and British area 
commanders thereupon held a series of meetings in May and June 
of 1939, at Rabat, Aden, and Jerusalem, and formulated a plan to 
cut Axis sea routes between Italy and Libya, and to maintain control 
of the Red Sea and the entrances to the Mediterranean. By this 
blueprint, the French at the same time would launch an offensive 
from the west, carrying out extensive operations from Tunisia to 
Tripolitania. In the Levant, where no direct Italian threat was an- 
ticipated, troops would be released for service elsewhere. Finally, if 
Japan entered the war, France would assume the burden of defense 
in the Mediterranean, thus enabling the British to transfer their 
heaviest fleet units to the Far East. No serious difficulties were an- 
ticipated as long as France remained an effective and fully commit- 
ted ally.‘ 

During the ensuing year, of course, events worked out far dif- 
ferently. On May 10, 1940, Hitler launched his devastating blitzkrieg 
through Belgium and the Netherlands. Within ten days German 
armored columns had raced to the English Channel, breaking the 
back of the French army and destroying the British expeditionary 
force as an effective fighting machine. By June 4 some 340,000 
British and French troops, all but stripped of their Weapons, were 
evacuated by sea from the Channel port of Dunkirk. Less than a 
week later, Mussolini declared war on France and Britain and hur- 
riedly launched an offensive of his own across the Franco-Italian 
frontier. With its European defenses already overrun, the French 
government was obliged now to withdraw from Paris on June 13. In 
temporary capitals, first at Tours and later at Bordeaux, the cabinet 
frantically debated its course of action. Paul Reynaud, who had suc- 
ceeded Daladier as prime minister on March 2I, was resolved to 
continue fighting. He was outvoted by his fellow ministers, who pre- 
ferred to make whatever bargain was possible with the Nazi enemy. 
This course was ardently supported by Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain, the hero of Verdun in World War I, and now a member of 
the government. On June 16, therefore, Reynaud submitted his res- 
ignation. He was succeeded by Pétain himself, with General Wey- 
gand as minister of defense. A day later the government sued for an 
armistice, 

Although defeated at home, France was not wholly deprived of 
bargaining assets in the ensuing negotiations with the Nazis. She 
still commanded a vast overseas empire and a fleet large enough to 
defend it. If pressed too hard, her government might well throw 
these assets to Britain, or even continue in the war; and Berlin (no 
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less than London) was determined that the French navy should not 
fall into enemy hands. Accordingly, the Franco-German armistice 
document that was signed at Rethondes on June 22, 1940, repre- 
sented a compromise agreement. Under its political terms, France 
was divided into two zones, with some three-fifths of the country— 
the northern part and the entire Atlantic seaboard to the Spanish 
frontier—placed under German occupation. The rest of the nation 
was spared this fate, even allowed to establish its own government 
at Vichy, but henceforth obliged to associate itself closely with Ger- 
many in matters of economic and foreign policy. Most crucially of 
all, neither the empire overseas nor the French navy was to be sur- 
rendered to Germany. Hitler’s terms, rather, were for the main war 
fleet to be assembled in French metropolitan harbors, and demobil- 
ized and disarmed there under German or Italian control. In return, 
the German government “solemnly [declared] to the French govern- 
ment that during the war it does not intend to use for its own pur- 
poses the French war fleet stationed in ports under German control, 
apart from units needed for coast-guarding and mine-sweeping. 5 

It became evident afterward that Hitler had nothing resembling 
a long-range plan for France. His basic, immediate objectives were 
to prevent the French government from leaving for England or 
North Africa, and to ensure that the French navy was not trans- 
ferred to British command. The preoccupation with the fleet ex- 
plained Hitler’s readiness to leave a part of French territory unoccu- 
pied, as an inducement to Pétain and his associates. But if the 
Führer’s terms appeared mild in his own eyes, they were altogether 
appalling to the British. The Churchill cabinet, at least, knew what 
value to place on Hitler's “solemn” assurance that the fleet would 
not be taken over ultimately for German use. In an urgent cable of 
June 24 to President Albert Lebrun in Bordeaux, King George VI 
pleaded with the French chief of state not to concur in German de- 
mands. “I need not remind you, M. le Président [he stated] . . . how 
great would be the danger involved to our common cause and I rely 
on the solemn and explicit assurances already given to my Govern- 
ment that in no circumstances would your Government assent to any 
conditions that involved this consequence.”’ In fact, Pétain and 
Admiral Jean Darlan, commander of the French navy, were quite 
prepared to scuttle the fleet rather than allow it to fall into German 
hands. But the two French leaders were equally determined not to 
accept British demands for interning their warships in British ports. 
Such an act clearly would forfeit their nation’s major negotiating 
strength with Hitler. In Pétain’s view, too, Britain was doomed to 
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lose the war in any case, and the ships then would certainly become 
German. 

Actually the heaviest battle units of the French navy were even 
then located at North African bases. One task force was stationed 
at the Egyptian harbor of Alexandria. Another six cruisers were 
docked at Algiers. By far the largest concentration of ships of the 
line, however, was located at Mers al-Kabir, the naval port adjacent 
to Oran. Here was to be found Admiral Marcel-Bruno Gensoul’s 
powerful flotilla of four battleships, one seaplane carrier, and six 
destroyers; while at Oran itself were anchored four submarines and 
a score of torpedo boats. It was a mighty armada, far too powerful to 
be allowed to remain intact, even in the Maghreb. After intensive 
debate, the British War Cabinet reached the agonizing decision on 
June 27, 1940, that this fleet must at all costs be prevented from re- 
turning to French ports.’ The following day, therefore, a British task 
force was hurriedly organized at Gibraltar. Its mission was to secure 
the transfer of the warships to England, or, failing this, to destroy 
them at Oran and Mers al-Kabir. Ironically, at that very moment the 
French armistice delegation secured an apparently vital concession 
from the Germans. It was for the vessels to be returned for intern- 
ment to Vichy France, rather than to Nazi-occupied ports. Darlan, 
the French naval commander, immediately communicated this in- 
formation to the British admiralty. London was not reassured. 

On July 3 the British squadron reached Mers al-Kabir, and its 
commander, Admiral Sir James Somerville, radioed a message to 
his French counterpart, Admiral Gensoul. The Frenchman was of- 
fered the choice of sailing his ships to British ports for internment 
or, alternatively, of sailing them to French harbors in the West 
Indies, where they would be repatriated to France after the war. As 
a last expedient, Gensoul himself would be allowed to scuttle his 
fleet. Somerville warned that if the French admiral rejected all these 
options, “I have the orders of His Majesty’s Government to use what- 
ever force may be necessary to prevent your ships from falling into 
German or Italian hands.”® Gensoul’s outraged response was to pre- 
pare for battle, a course approved by the French admiralty. Where- 
upon the British task force proceeded systematically to bombard and 
sink all the battleships, as well as most of the destroyers and the sea- 
plane carrier, with heavy loss of French lives. Elsewhere, at Dakar, a 
British air squadron attacked the battleship Richelieu, putting it out 
of action. No decision Churchill ever took during the course of the 
war was more painful to him than this one. Nor was any defeat, even 
at the hands of Germany, more embittering to France. Indeed, the 
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consequences of the tragic encounter, in human and material loss, 
were destined to poison Anglo-French relations for years to come, 
and not least of all in the Middle East (see below, p. 117, and Chap- 
ter VI). 

The experience of Mers al-Kabir and Dakar fortunately did not 
have to be repeated at Alexandria, thanks to the patience and im- 
agination both of Admiral Andrew Cunningham, commander of the 
British Mediterranean fleet, and of the commander of the French 
squadron, Admiral René-Emile Godfroy. Disregarding orders from 
London to sink the French squadron outright, Cunningham per- 
suaded the senior French captains to discharge their oil and disarm 
their ships, thereby saving their honor and avoiding the unneces- 

` sary destruction of the vessels. Godfroy tacitly acceded to this plan. 
Incapacitated, the French squadron remained in Alexandria harbor 
under the French flag and French command until 1943, when it vol- 
untarily resumed the struggle against the Axis. Meanwhile, on July 
3, 1940, the British seized the handful of French units that had 
taken refuge in British ports, and these were later turned over to the 
Free French. Even afterward, however, there still remained under 
Vichy control the by no means negligible force of one battleship, 
one aircraft carrier, fourteen cruisers, thirty destroyers, and seventy 
submarines. It was fortunate for Britain that the Vichy government, 
stunned by the recent French collapse in Europe, did not react to 
Mers al-Kabir by loosing this naval power against British shipping 
in the Mediterranean. Except for a single episode on July 5, when 
French planes based in Morocco ineffectually attacked Gibraltar, 
the consequence of the naval tragedy was exclusively political, and 
was limited to Vichy’s decision on July 8 to sever diplomatic rela- 
tions with Britain. 

The Anglo-French relationship was further complicated after 
June 17, when Brigadier General Charles de Gaulle, a French officer 
of distinguished reputation and holder of a deputy ministerial post 
in the former Reynaud cabinet, flew into London from Bordeaux. 
Grimly rejecting any notion of abandoning the struggle against Ger- 
many, De Gaulle continued on in England after Pétain’s surrender 
to organize a “Free French” resistance movement. By the end of 
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British eyes. Indeed, at no time during these events had London ever 
gone so far as to question the legality of the Vichy government. 
Beyond supporting De Gaulle and sinking French warships, the Brit- 
ish were hopeful of avoiding further hostilities with the Pétainist 
regime. By the autumn of 1940, as a result, a fragile modus vivendi 
was established between London and Vichy. Both sides tacitly recog- 
nized the existing divided status of the French empire and agreed to 
refrain from military efforts to alter it. 


The Anomalous Status of the French Levant 


A WEEK AFTER the opening of the Nazi blitzkrieg in May, 1940, Gen- - 
eral Weygand was called back from Syria to become commander in 
chief of the French armies. He was succeeded in the Middle East by 
the elderly and prudent General Eugène Mittelhauser, “a solid old 
fellow,” in Puaux’s description, “who was supposed to have been a 
good fighter.”!° But with the surrender of France in June, the fate of 
the Army of the Levant was left uncertain. So, too, was the position 
of all French dependent or mandated territories overseas. Mittel- 
hauser had his own ideas of the empire’s future role. In touch with 
General Wavell in Cairo, the aged commander declared his deter- 
mination to continue the struggle against the Axis at the side of the 
British; his troops would perform their mission with “ferocious” 
energy. He then cabled General Auguste Nogués, the French resi- 
dent general in Morocco, urging that French imperial military plans 
immediately be coordinated with those of Britain. Puaux recalled 
that Mittelhauser was “indignant at the notion of making a separate 
peace. ‘One does not treat with Hitler, he said. . . . He envisaged a 
military dictatorship to continue the battle. I told him,” Puaux re- 
corded in his diary, “that I would carry on at the service of which- 
ever government remained.”?2 

Puaux’s and Mittelhauser’s determination evoked little support 
in Vichy. Nogués, commanding French forces in the Maghreb, 
initially shared the instinct to fight on. He particularly sensed the 
logic of continuing the war in the Levant, where France could de- 
pend on neighboring British strength in Egypt and Palestine. This 


July, he succeeded in establishing a “Council of Overseas France” to 
mobilize the loyalties of the French colonies against Vichy. The 
British encouraged this effort, hoping to use it as the nucleus of a 
campaign against Dakar, and to win over French West Africa. But 
the expedition, in late September, was a failure, and its one conse- 
quence was to diminish the potential of the Gaullist movement in 
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view was similarly advocated by Frangois Charles-Roux, secretary- 
general of the foreign ministry." Nevertheless, upon intercepting 
Mittelhauser’s cable to Nogués, Weygand personally fired off a sting- 
ing reprimand to Beirut, insisting upon the strictest loyalty to all 
government decisions. The order had its effect. Before the month 
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ended, Mittelhauser and Puaux, like Nogués, reluctantly concurred 
in the withdrawal of France from the war. The decision was not 
supinely accepted by London, of course. But the most the British 
government could do under the circumstances was to issue a public 
warning that it would never allow the Levant to be used as a base 
for Axis attacks on the Middle East, that it held itself free to take 
“whatever measures might be necessary.” 

The truth was that French mandatory acquiescence to Vichy’s 
orders was in some degree influenced by distrust of the 
British. On June 18 Puaux had officially notified the British consul 
general at Beirut, Sir George Havard, that he, the high commis- 
sioner, was prepared to fight on, but that he required weapons from 
Britain. “Then I expressed concern about the attitude of the Turks,” 
Puaux wrote; “would they not profit from France’s defeat to renew 
their claims on Aleppo and Jezirah? M. Havard’s face became 
thoughtful. In a considered voice, he said to me: “They could be 
given promises for after the war. . . ? ”!* Puaux froze at this remark. 
The implication was obvious that Britain was willing to make con- 
cessions to the Turks at French expense. Churchill’s proposal of a 
Franco-British union also aroused the high commissioner's misgiv- 
ings. As Puaux testified after the war: 


I feared, without the support of the fleet or the rest of the em- 
pire, finding myself alone with the British, dependent on them for 
everything, in the midst of a Middle East entirely under their in- 
fluence. Conversations that I had had with their local representa- 
tives led me to think that Britain would not have hesitated in 
supporting Turkish claims, or those of the neighboring Arab states 
under their protection, for a portion of Syria. I considered it my 
duty to guard for France the integrity of the territories that had 
been entrusted to me.!® 


The Middle Eastern suspicions that had been kindled in the after- 
math of the First World War did not fade easily in World War II. 
Nor would they in the future (Chapters VI and VIII). 

Even so, Puaux was determined to honor his word to the British 
not to jeopardize their security in the Middle East. He therefore 
allowed the Polish Carpathian Legion of four thousand men, émigrés 
from Poland who had made their way to Syria via Russia and Tur- 
key, to join Britain’s forces in Palestine. Jewish refugees from Eu- 
rope were similarly assured physical safety (if not legal equality) in 
the Levant. The problem of French officers in Syria was more diffi- 
cult. There was no clear unanimity of sentiment among them. A few 
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were intent upon crossing the border and organizing a French mili- 
tary unit under British command in Palestine. Others were inclined 
to accept the armistice. Mittelhauser resolved the issue personally 
by vetoing any plans for departure; he was not willing to reduce his 
troop strength and its future usefulness in an emergency. At any 
rate, the incentive to fight at the side of the British diminished 
markedly in the wake of the Mers al-Kabir episode. Immediately fol- 
lowing the July 3 attack, the mandatory government tightened 
security along the frontier and interned British subjects living in 
Syria and Lebanon. Puaux briefly ordered Havard out of Beirut. 
“My attitude, I told [Havard], ‘will not change; you can always 
count on me, but it will be through logic and duty. My heart will no 
longer be in it. ”16 

It speaks much for the high commissioner’s unquenchable 
French patriotism that he repeatedly evaded Vichy orders to abide by 
Axis armistice regulations. On the one hand, he allowed newspapers 
to publish British military communiqués. On the other, he restric- 
ted pro-Axis propaganda. At Wavell’s request, too, Puaux kept open 
railroad transit rights for British supplies to Turkey.!? Yet this tight- 
rope act became all but unmanageable when, in July, 1940, Mittel- 
hauser was replaced by General Fougére as military commander in 
the Levant. Fougére was a courageous and loyal officer, but he re- 
garded Pétain as a man divinely ordained to save France in her ad- 
versity. Moreover, Weygand had left behind his own chief of staff, 
Colonel Bourget, to keep watch on Fougère. It was Bourget who 
nipped in the bud the slightest evidence of military collaboration 
with the British in Palestine. 

The British in fact were hardly less eager than Vichy to safe- 
guard Puaux’s authority. When the Franco-German armistice was 
signed, there were two contending British attitudes toward the 
Levant. In the view of Churchill and his staff in London, no danger 
was more to be feared than a possible working relationship between 
Germany and the Vichy administration in Syria. On the other hand, 
General Wavell, the British area commander in Cairo, feared Axis 
influence in the Middle East much less than disorders among the 
native populations. As Wavell saw it, anything that challenged 
Vichy authority in the Levant would similarly undermine British in- 
fluence in neighboring countries. General Sir Harold MacMichael, 
the British high commissioner in Palestine, shared Wavell’s view; he 
had been well surfeited with Arab unrest during the past few 
years.!8 Inasmuch as Vichy forces in Syria appeared capable of re- 
sisting Axis pressure in the Levant, British officials in the Middle 
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East favored leaving things alone. Their troops meanwhile were 
allowed to use the rail spur that crossed forty miles of Syrian ter- 
ritory en route from Transjordan into Palestine. The British recip- 
rocated by partially lifting their naval blockade against Syria 
and Lebanon, and allowing crucial food shipments to pass through. 
Obviously this gentlemen’s agreement had its limits. London had 
repeatedly issued the warning that use of Syria as an Axis opera- 
tional base would lead to immediate retaliation. 

The first omen of trouble appeared on October 28, 1940, when 
Pierre Laval became foreign minister and immediately dismissed 
Charles-Roux, the secretary-general. Afterward, on November 4, 
Puaux cabled Vichy for authority to resist a possible future Axis 
attempt to move into the Levant. The wire remained without an 
answer. On his own, therefore, the high commissioner announced 
that he intended to protect the territorial integrity of Syria and Leb- 
anon at all costs. Immediately Puaux became suspect in the eyes of 
Vichy, and on November 24 he was relieved of his post. It soon de- 
veloped that he was to be replaced by the Corsican Jean Chiappe, a 
former prefect of police in Paris and pro-Axis collaborator. Puaux 
by then had so thoroughly endeared himself to his staff and to im- 
portant elements of the local population—especially the Christians 
—that on December 14, the day of his embarkation for Tunis, he 
was given a tumultuous send-off, including a full-dress military 
parade and presentations of gifts from the various Levant communi- 
ties. Whatever his distrust of England, the high commissioner had 
never made a secret of his basic loyalty to the Allied cause. So un- 
questioned was his patriotism that, two years later, the Free French 
appointed him their resident general in Morocco. His departure now, 
however, cast a grave pall over the future of the Levant. 


Mussolinťs Gamble in the Middle East 


THE ALLIED STRATEGIC POSITION in the Middle East underwent a 
drastic change in June, 1940, following Italy’s entrance into the war 
and Pétain’s capitulation. By a single stroke of a dejected old man’s 
pen, almost the whole of the French navy was eliminated from con- 
tention in the war, and the entire balance of sea power in the Medi- 
terranean altered. Between Alexandria and Gibraltar, two thousand 
miles apart, the British were left without a single usable port except 
Valletta, Malta. And along the southern shore of the Mediterranean 
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a thousand miles of North African coast passed overnight into a 
precarious neutrality, under the vigilance of German and Italian 
armistice commissions. It was questionable now if Britain’s sea 
traffic could use this classic thoroughfare at all. With the virtual 
closure of the great middle sea, the central maritime artery of the 
empire was cut. Henceforth the Cape of Good Hope, around the 
southern tip of Africa, was to be the elongated route of passage for 
all but the most urgent convoys. 

On land the situation was not more hopeful. At the time of the 
Italian declaration of war, on June 10, General Wavell, Britain’s 
G.0.C. Middle East, commanded some 36,000 troops in Egypt, 
28,000 in Palestine, with another 22,000 garrisoned in the Sudan, 
Kenya, Aden, British Somaliland, and Cyprus. All this represented 
a total of 86,000 men. The Italians, on the other hand, having 
escaped the danger of a French offensive against Libya, could throw 
their full weight against Egypt. The entire Middle East immediately 
assumed an enlarged Strategic importance, for Italian Libya now 
became an ideal staging area for military campaigns against British 
territories and possessions overland. Woefully outnumbered, Brit- 
ain’s Army of the Nile almost overnight found itself isolated at the 
end of the 13,000-mile Cape sea route. It would be hard put to 
survive. 

In theory, Britain was not without allies in the Middle East. We 
recall that, by the terms of the 1 936 treaty, Egypt’s army reverted to 
British command in the event of war. Yet as late as June, 1940, Cairo 
had barely 30,000 men under arms, and these were almost worthless 
for combat purposes. It was therefore decided that Egyptian troops 
would be used exclusively as frontier guards or as an internal secu- 
rity force. As late as the summer of 1940, moreover, King Farouk 
and Prime Minister Ali Mahir Pasha rejected any notion of declaring 
war against the Axis Powers unless the Germans or—more likely— 
the Italians actually invaded or bombarded Egyptian territory. The 
Cairo government was prepared to break off diplomatic relations 
with Italy, but nothing more. Turkey also meanwhile decided to 
remain benevolently neutral, evading her obligations under the 1939 
treaty (Chapter II) through the loophole that exempted her from 
action likely to involve hostilities with the Soviet Union. German 
military victories, combined with the limited quantities of supplies 
available from Britain, inhibited the Turks from doing more ( Chap- 
ter V). Elsewhere, the reaction of the Iraqi government was simply 
to do nothing on Britain’s behalf. It remained neutral, refusing even 
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to break off diplomatic relations with Italy. The English were alone, 
and desperately vulnerable. i 

This was a situation that presumably the Germans might have 
chosen to exploit. Indeed, during the winter of 1940—41, Luftwaffe 
commander Goring and General Halder, chief of the army general 
staff, studied the possibility of a joint campaign with Italy against 
Britain’s Mediterranean and Middle Eastern bases. The tantalizing 
goal was the capture of the Suez Canal and the Persian and Iraqi 
oil fields. If the offensive succeeded, the Balkan states and Turkey 
undoubtedly would be compelled to throw in their lot with the Axis, 
thus providing air bases within striking distance of the Caucasian oil 
wells, and outflanking Russia from the south. The military general 
staff gave more than passing consideration to this move. In October, 
1940, it dispatched a senior officer to North Africa, General Ritter 
von Thoma, to evaluate a possible combined German-Italian offen- 
sive against Egypt. But Thoma’s recommendation was negative; he 
viewed the British fleet as an insurmountable obstacle to the move- 
ment of Axis supplies.!” Actually, the British in the aftermath of 
Dunkirk were far weaker than he realized. Had a strong German 
armored force been committed to the Western Desert at that early 
date, it probably would have swept the British out of Egypt alto- 
gether. 

Yet the onus of this miscalculation does not fall on Thoma 
alone. Hitler himself was basically uninterested in the Middle East, 
and by his inaction effectively vetoed a campaign in that area. 
“Hitler thought that the Italians were capable of holding their oven 
in Africa, with a little German help,” Thoma wrote later. ; He 
expected too much of them... . Hitler seemed to form his idea 
of their value from the way their commanders talked when he met 
them at the dinner table.”*° The Führer of course also depended 
upon the views of the German general staff, and these were officers 
who (in the words of an Italian commentator) “never really under- 
stood the great strategic importance and the great possibilities of- 
fered by Libya.”?! Buttressed by the opinion of Thoma and others, 
honoring the 1938 agreement in which the Mediterranean was al- 
located to the Italian sphere, Hitler encouraged Mussolini to move 
out against Egypt and the Suez Canal on his own. cea BAER strike, 
Duce,” he wrote on June 26, 1940, “is an enormous gain.”?? 

The prospects for an offensive of this scope appeared less than 
favorable at first. The Italian air force had grown impressively 
during the past year, to be sure, and was well distributed through- 
out its Mediterranean bases. By the summer of 1940, the Duce’s 
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army had also been enlarged to 215,000 troops in Libya, and to 
approximately 200,000 in Eritrea (Italian East Africa). The 
superiority remained almost entirely theoretical, however. Italian 
equipment was often obsolescent or of inferior design. Army leader- 
ship was timid. Thus, the Duke of Aosta, Italy’s commander in 
Eritrea, waited months before moving hesitantly against his out- 
numbered British opponents in British East Africa. With few ex- 
ceptions, the naval commanders were equally unwilling to risk their 
vessels against numerically inferior British forces, At no time did 
the Italian air force engage in strategic bombing worthy of the 
name. Its ground support tactics were neglected, and the use of 
dive bombers against ships was scarcely explored. An experienced 
and cynical nation, unwilling to risk another Caporetto by pouring 
her full human resources into the field of battle, Italy was physically 
and temperamentally ill equipped to become the first littoral power 
in modern times to seek domination of the Mediterranean. 

Yet none of these crippling weaknesses was immediately evi- 
dent to the political leadership in Rome, which regarded the war 
in the Middle East as virtually over. On July 7, 1940, Foreign 
Minister Ciano presented Hitler with the Duce’s plan for reorganiz- 
ing the Middle East. The formula was summarized as follows: 


Egypt and the Sudan: Italy to take over Britain’s politico- 
military, juridical position. Abolition of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany and creation of a special regime for the Canal area. 

Syria and Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordan: Recognition 
of independence; Italian occupation of strategic points; treaty 


of exclusive alliance with Italy; cession of the shares of the oil 
companies. 


Aden, Perim, Socotra: Military occupation. 
British Somaliland and Jibuti: Cession to Italy.*4 


No mention was made of Iraq or Iran. Both nations were evidently 
allocated to the German sphere. 

The master conception was grandiose. But the land battlefield 
seemingly offered a formidable challenge to the Italian armies. 
From the early weeks of the Middle Eastern war it was clear that 
the heaviest fighting would take place in the “Western Desert.” 
Strictly speaking, this term applied to Egypt between the Nile 
Delta and the Libyan frontier, but it was soon applied as well to the 
vast Cyrenaican “bulge,” including the major coastal route to 


Tobruk. Even the littoral highway passed through bleak terrain. Alan 
Moorehead recalled: 
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Yellow rocks, saltbush, grey earth and this perfect beach was the 
external background wherever you looked in the north of the West- 
ern Desert. Except.at spots along the coast and far inland it never 
even achieved those picturesque rolling sandhills which Europeans 
seem always to associate with deserts. It had fresh colours in the 
morning and immense sunsets. One clear hot cloudless day fol- 
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lowed another in endless progression. . . .25 


In this parched wilderness, General Wavell’s small covering force 
of a single armored division and supporting infantry lay near the 
Libyan frontier along the coast, 120 miles forward of the railhead 
and main defenses at Mersa Matruh, and 320 miles from Alexandria. 
The Italians were almost everywhere on the defensive here when the 
war broke. They feared the desert and were unwilling to venture 
much beyond their scattered border posts. Wavell’s handful of light 
tanks and infantry teams repeatedly harassed the Fascists in daring 
raids behind their lines, bluffing a strength the British never actually 
possessed. The tactics worked. They persuaded Marshal Italo Balbo, 
the Italian commander in Libya, to concentrate his forces for an 
“honorable resistance.”*° 

Then on June 28, 1940, Balbo was killed returning from Italy 
to Libya; Italian antiaircraft batteries at Tobruk evidently shot his 
plane down by mistake. He was succeeded the following month by 
Marshal Rodolfo Graziani, commander of the Italian Tenth Army, 
an arrogant, overbearing sixty-two-year-old veteran who had seen 
fighting of sorts a number of years earlier in Cyrenaica and Ethiopia. 
Upon nominating him for the post, Marshal Badoglio, the Italian 
commander in chief, referred to Graziani’s unrivaled knowledge 
of the Cyrenaican-Egyptian sector, augmented during a term as 
governor of Cyrenaica. Badoglio was compelled to write afterward: 


I must confess that I was completely mistaken. Perhaps as a 
result of the wounds he received at Addis Ababa during the at- 
tempt on his life by the Abyssinian nationalists, Marshal Graziani 
proved himself to be a very poor commander and so frightened for 
his own safety that he spent almost all his time in a shelter which 
he had fitted up as a residence in the suburbs of Cyrene.?” 


This timorousness of character was revealed almost at once. Musso- 
lini urgently pressed Graziani to assume the offensive, while the 
latter mulishly resisted, unnerved by the forbidding Libyan desert— 
and perhaps simply by the prospect of battle.?8 In the end, Graziani 
had no choice in the matter; the Duce had promised Hitler a major 
campaign when the two dictators conferred in Rome on August 5.?° 
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The Italian marshal grudgingly set about his preparations, inter- 
spersing them with an endless, whining series of protests to the 
government. 

After a final ultimatum from Mussolini on September 10, 
Graziani ordered five divisions to move out along the coastal road, 
with another two held in reserve at Tobruk. The entire force exceeded 
170,000 men. Three days later the Italians opened a spectacular 
artillery barrage on the British frontier post of Sollum, which they 
thereupon occupied. The army pushed on afterward to occupy the 
Halfaya Pass in Egypt, and then the dusty little coastal town of 
Sidi Barrani. Outnumbered, the British confined themselves to per- 
functory rear-guard operations, and finally retired to Mersa Matruh 
eighty miles distant to concentrate their defenses there. Ciano, 
the Italian foreign minister, noted in his diary on September 17: 
“Tt seems that things in Egypt are going better and better. The 
English are withdrawing with unforeseen . . . rapidity. . . . Mussolini 
is radiant with joy. He has taken the entire responsibility of the 
offensive on his shoulders, and he is proud that he was right.” 
One staff officer was convinced that the British would retreat to 
Alexandria itself. At the same time Italian broadcasts grandilo- 
quently announced that Sidi Barrani, just captured, represented 
nothing less than the key to Egypt. It was Graziani who now decided 
to slow the advance. He preferred to consolidate his position by lay- 
ing a paved road between Sollum and Mersa Matruh. The op- 
portunity for a rapid, decisive thrust was accordingly dissipated. 

British air defenses by then had already been gravely weakened 
owing to the loss of the Sidi Barrani airfields. Had the Italians been 
willing to send out large numbers of their bombers they would 
unquestionably have wreaked fearful damage. In cautious probing 
expeditions elsewhere, too, Fascist units managed to occupy parts 
of the Sudan, Kenya, and most of British Somaliland. The British 
were everywhere on the defensive, and in Egypt they had with- 
drawn halfway to Alexandria by the end of September. There was 
grave anxiety in London. Churchill was increasingly critical of 
Wavell’s leadership, particularly for “wasting” forces on internal 
security duties in Egypt and Palestine. 

The attitude of Britain’s Middle Eastern treaty partners was 
surely of small consolation. Even before Graziani’s offensive, the 
Italians had begun making fitful air raids on Sollum and other 
border posts on Egyptian territory. Egyptian Prime Minister Ali 
Mahir’s reaction to these attacks was to describe them on June 16 
as mere frontier incidents that could be settled by diplomatic 
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means. Two days later he informed his parliament that Egyptian 
troops were pulling back several miles from the frontier to avoid a 
confrontation with the Italians (a statement the chamber greeted 
with wild applause ). Meanwhile the Italian minister, Count Serafino 
Mazzolini, and his legation staff of more than a hundred persons 
still had not left Cairo following the rupture of Italo-Egyptian rela- 
tions. Mazzolini intimated now that Egypt might yet avoid the worst 
consequences of Italian military action if she chose to ignore her 
treaty obligations to Britain.*? The offer had its effect on the Ali 
Mahir regime, which subsequently displayed profound reluctance 
to intern Italians or sequester Italian banks and business premises. 
“One met with interminable delays,” recalled General Henry 
Maitland Wilson, commander of British forces in Egypt, “and at 
times was faced with releases on the order of a minister without 
references or consultation.” 

The British found it necessary to exert intensive political pres- 
sure before King Farouk agreed finally to dismiss Ali Mahir, on 
June 24, in favor of a so-called neutral politician, Hassan Sabri 
Pasha. It was the new prime minister who at last ordered the ex- 
pulsion of Italian diplomatic personnel from Egypt. Hassan’s 
nominally pro-British policy was continued after his death on 
November 14, 1940, by the successor government of Hussein Sirri 
Pasha.*+ Nevertheless, during Britain’s winter offensive in Libya 
(see pp. 131-5, below), evidence was uncovered of Egyptian col- 
lusion with the enemy. Captured Italian documents included a 
facsimile of a secret letter Wilson had sent to General Aziz Ali al- 
Misri, the former Egyptian chief of staff, relating to vital defense 
matters in the Siwa Oasis area.** The letter had been dispatched 
immediately after the fall of Sidi Barrani, at a time Wilson was so 
critically short of weapons that he had sought to purchase back 
quantities of British light tanks and desert equipment originally sold 
to the Egyptian army. Cairo turned down the request.** 

Under repeated prodding by the Duce, meanwhile, Graziani 
finally agreed to a renewed, if limited, offensive. His compromise 
objective would be Mersa Matruh. The date was set for November 
1. Graziani carefully surveyed the front line in mid-October, ac- 
companied by Badoglio, who had come down from Rome to inspect 
the offensive plans personally. The commander in chief was 
brimming with self-assurance by then. “Sidi Barrani was a tactical 
success,” he declared. “Mersa Matruh will be a strategic success. 

. .”37 Most of the Italian staff officers shared this optimism. They 
were certain of their ability to invest the Nile Delta and isolate the 
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Suez Canal. British opposition was expected to be negligible. “The 
Duce has expressed pleasure in his war plan for Egypt,” wrote 
General Quirino Armellini of the staff command. “Mersa Matruh 
and its surroundings will be the second phase; the Nile Delta will 
be the third.”38 

Unknown to Graziani and his fellow officers in North Africa, 
however, Mussolini had decided not to exploit the Libyan offensive 
with all his available forces. Rather, he was completing plans to 
invade Greece. Some months earlier, the Italian dictator had initially 
given thought to a campaign against Yugoslavia, and for that pur- 
pose had concentrated thirty divisions in Venetia during the sum- 
mer of 1940. But at the last moment the project was abandoned due 
to German opposition; Hitler intended to draw Yugoslavia into the 
Axis orbit by diplomatic means. It was for this reason that the 
Duce, after some uncertainty, turned to Greece. 

His motives are not entirely clear. He may have intended to 
assert himself as a partner whom the Germans would have to take 
seriously. It was conceivably his intention also to preempt the 
Balkans before the Germans did (Hitler was already augmenting 
Germany’s position in Rumania), and thus keep the barbari away 
from the Mediterranean littoral. In any case, Mussolini had always 
viewed the region as legitimately within the Italian sphere, an 
indispensable European hinterland for his peninsular nation. Even 
before Mersa Matruh could be invested in Egypt, therefore, the 
Duce made his fateful decision to invade northern Greece. On 
October 28, 1940, five Italian divisions crossed into Epirus from 
the Italian staging base of Albania. The move was taken so rapidly, 
and so secretly, that Graziani declared after the war that he had 
received his first news of it on the radio. The information stunned 
him, and he recognized immediately that his operation in Egypt 
was probably doomed.*® He was not wrong. Greece proved a sink- 
hole for the Italian war effort, and Mussolini’s undoing in the 
Middle East. 


Wavell Launches a Counteroffensive 


THE BRITISH WERE RESPONSIVE to the Greek plight. Eventually 
several RAF squadrons and an infantry brigade were transferred 
from Wavell’s command to the Greek islands. The Royal Navy 
laid mines and antisubmarine nets around the Attic mainland. The 
help dramatically strengthened Greek resistance to the Italian ad- 
vance. By mid-November Greek troops actually succeeded in launch- 
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ing a counterattack, driving the invaders from Hellenic soil, even 
securing a foothold on Italian-occupied Albania. Britain's invest- 
ment was a good one, as long as it did not weaken even further her 
position in Egypt. It did not. The imperial general staff recognized 
that domination of the sea, and particularly of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, was the key to defense against the Axis, for it limited 
German and Italian power essentially to the European continent. 
Indeed, Britain’s use of the Mediterranean Basin proved far superior 
in World War II than in World War I, when the region's importance 
had been appreciated only belatedly near the end of hostilities. By 
contrast now, within months of the outbreak of fighting a special 
cabinet committee for the Middle East was established under the 
chairmanship of Anthony Eden, the secretary for war (later foreign 
secretary). It was Eden who successfully pressed for the shipment 
of additional supplies to Egypt during the worst of the Battle of 
Britain, even when Churchill occasionally opposed him.* For the 
most part, the chiefs of staff supported this approach. They recog- 
nized that the Middle East, the very ganglion of trade and invasion 
routes between Europe and Asia, deserved unquestioned priority in 
the war effort. 

In September, 1940, the Nazi air bombardment of Britain had 
eased sufficiently to allow more equipment to be dispatched to 
Egypt. The previous month, Wavell had flown back to England and 
persuaded Churchill and the staff commanders to transfer every 
plane and tank that could be spared. Accordingly, bombers were 
carried by ship to Takoradi on the Gold Coast of Africa, and flown 
from there across Africa to Egypt. Fighters, with shorter flying 
range, were transported around the Cape. The RAF’s growing 
strength in the region was matched by a spectacular victory at 
sea. On November 11, British torpedo planes, launched from 
carriers, attacked a sizable Italian naval force at Taranto harbor. 
Three battleships were sunk and several others damaged. With this 
one pulverizing blow, half the Italian fleet was put out of action. The 
remaining Italian capital ships fled for refuge to more secure ports 
on the Tyrrhenian Sea, where for practical purposes they ceased 
to play a role in the war. The threat to British naval convoys was 
now markedly reduced. Although the Mediterranean was far from 
reopened to normal traffic—convoys were still obliged to pass close 
to Sicily where Axis planes were based—the Royal Navy at least 
now roamed freely from Gibraltar to Haifa. A certain leeway was 
opened for a military commander of imagination and courage. 

In the black days of June, 1940, Eden had discussed the need 
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for such a leader with Sir John Dill, chief of the imperial general 
staff. Dill had recommended Lieutenant General Sir Archibald 
Wavell, whom he regarded as “the finest general in the British 
army.” A cavalry officer who had served as Allenby’s chief of 
staff in the Middle East during World War I, Wavell had held 
various postwar army assignments, mostly in England. He had 
also commanded British forces in Palestine during the latter 1930's 
and had effectively crushed the Arab uprising there (Chapter III). 
Shortly before the outbreak of World War II, he was appointed 
G.O.C. in Egypt, and soon afterward, in July, 1939, his command 
was extended to all land forces in the Middle East. For defense 
purposes, the area embraced not only Palestine, Transjordan, 
Cyprus, Egypt, and the Sudan, but also Aden, Iraq, and the Persian 
Gulf. Wavell was fifty-six years old then, a calm, phlegmatic, 
taciturn man, blind in one eye and monocled in the other. Aside 
from his soldierly qualities, well accentuated by his rugged, square- 
jawed appearance, he was an excellent diplomat, who managed 
effectively to cultivate the Egyptians from his headquarters in 
Cairo, and who demonstrated tact and flair in dealing with the 
French. Now, after the Eden-Dill conversations, Wavell was sud- 
denly burdened with the additional responsibility for British ground 
troops in East Africa, including Kenya. It was a command that 
eventually sprawled across nearly three million square miles of 
eastern Africa and western Asia. 

Curiously, Wavell’s initial behavior after his appointment 
was not reassuring to the government. On several occasions, wiring 
forlorn accounts of his critical shortage of equipment, he asked 
permission to evacuate the border fortress of Sollum. Churchill was 
exercised at this apparent lack of “backbone.” “Dined with Win- 
ston,” Eden noted in his diary of July 25, 1940. “Violent tirade after 
about Middle East and Wavell and at times heated altercation.”#2 
When Wavell returned in August to explain his needs personally, 
Eden, too, became concerned. 


The truth was [he wrote] that Churchill never understood Wavell 
and Wavell never seemed to encourage Churchill to do so. When 
the Commander-in-Chief elaborated his plan for the defense of 
Alexandria, I was not impressed by it and Mr. Churchill clearly 
abominated it. “As the plan was described,” the Prime Minister told 
someone afterwards, “I noticed Anthony became more and more 
uneasy. His face grew longer and longer, and his eyelids rose and 
fell more and more rapidly.” All the same, I could not blink at the 
fact that we had no other commander as good.43 
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This half-hearted appraisal of Wavell was certainly unjust. On 
September 11, 1940, only a few days before Graziani’s advance 
began, the English general perfected a long-nourished scheme for 
the invasion of Libya, which he contemplated launching about the 
end of 1940.** 

Wavell had made a careful study of the Italian military pos- 
ture. He thought he knew its weaknesses. In fact, Graziani’s army 
was equipped less for full-scale warfare than for colonial expedi- 
tions against insurgent tribesmen, the sort of campaigns Graziani 
himself had twice waged against the Senussi and the Negus in 
years past. Italian tanks were far too lightly armored and their 
engines underpowered. Wavell’s troops were also underequipped, 
but their vehicles, tanks, and artillery at least were not hopelessly 
outdated. In short, the British had the one thing the Italian army 
lacked, mobility. As Wavell analyzed it, too, Graziani had allowed 
his troops to be spread far too thinly in a series of fortified, but 
widely separated, camps. Thus, even as the Italians were crossing 
the frontier, Wavell began concentrating his main Western Desert 
army forward in the Mersa Matruh area. Laying his plans with 
Henry Maitland Wilson, commander of the Egyptian theater, and 
the latter’s chief field officer, the brilliant Lieutenant General 
Richard O’Connor, Wavell conceived of a large-scale disruptive 
raid to throw the enemy off balance. The Italian flanks would be 
contained by small detachments, while the main British force of 
two divisions would pass through a gap in the center camps, rolling 
them up as far as Sidi Barrani. Wavell emphasized flexibility. Al- 
though intended as a limited attack to keep the Italians on the 
defensive, the raid could be expanded if the Fascists showed signs 
of cracking.“ 

To support the pocket offensive, the RAF throughout Novem- 
ber and early December, 1940, continually raided Italian arms 
depots and airfields, while the navy shelled coastal shipping and 
harbors. Allied manpower, too, was steadily augmented by troop 
convoys arriving from India and Australia. In the last four months 
of 1940, 126,000 soldiers and airmen reached the Middle East, 
most of them after tedious and exhausting six-week trips around 
the Cape. Wavell did not place his emphasis on equipment and 
manpower alone, however, for these were to be distributed through- 
out the entire Middle East, and would always be inferior to the 
enemy’s in the Western Desert. His principal weapon had to be 
surprise. The sheer distance between British and Italian positions, 
a hundred miles from Mersa Matruh to Sidi Barrani, would have to 
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be covered rapidly to be effective at all. Secrecy of course was not 
an easy matter in the open, featureless desert. The British com- 
mander accordingly took every precaution to mislead the Italians, 
entrusting only his top generals with knowledge of his plans and 
sharing a house with Wilson in Cairo so they could meet unnoticed. 
During the final days before the attack in December, the troops 
were under the impression that they were on a training exercise. 
Wilson himself did not leave Cairo until the afternoon of December 
8, a day before the scheduled offensive. “I had received an invita- 
tion from Judge Fish, the U.S. Minister, to dine with him on the 
roth,” Wilson wrote later, “and had refused, saying that I had a 
previous engagement. The next time he saw me he said, “That was 
some engagement you had on roth December.’ ” 

To reduce the expanse between Matruh and Sidi Barrani, the 
British under cover of darkness began stocking forward supply 
depots in the intervening wastes, each about fourteen miles apart. 
These dumps were provided with enough fuel, ammunition, and 
water for five days of hard fighting, the time allotted to the entire 
operation. British intelligence estimated that seven divisions of the 
Italian Tenth Army, numbering 80,000 troops, were concentrated 
just east of the Egyptian frontier, near Sollum (see map), with 
detachments extending as far as Sidi Barrani. Wavell planned to 
attack this quantitatively impressive force with his single infantry 
division and his single armored division, totaling 31,000 men. In 
advance, however, the RAF carried out a series of heavy raids 
against enemy airfields, destroying scores of planes the last days 
before the offensive. Throughout December 8, units of the newly 
arrived Fourth Indian Division made the long sixty-mile trek to a 
rendezvous fifteen miles from the central Italian camp at Nibeiwa. 
Completely unaware of what was happening, enemy intelligence 
interpreted reports of British troop movements as imminent Allied 
departures for Greece. On December 7, Graziani was notified that 
large numbers of British vehicles had been detected only thirty 
miles southeast of Nibeiwa. Still he did nothing. The Libyan army 
commander had massed his forces on the coast where all the good 
roads, ships, and airfields were, and had taken no precautions 
whatever to guard his desert flank against sudden encircling in- 
land raids. In the end this strategy proved fatal. 

On the early morning of December 9 a concentrated British 
artillery and air attack suddenly opened up on Nibeiwa. Approxi- 
mately a hundred British tanks then bore down on the mine-free, 
northwest corner of the camp. Indian infantry poured in afterward. 
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By 10:40 a.m. the initial phase of the operation was over. Back 
in Cairo, Wavell calmly passed the time on the golf links. Soon the 
news began to come in. General Maletti, commanding officer at 
Nibeiwa, was killed and some two thousand prisoners taken, in 
addition to large quantities of food and water. Immediately after- 
ward, then, the Fifth Indian Brigade moved west to attack the 
Tummar West camp, the next stepping stone to Sidi Barrani. The 
Italians here resisted somewhat more energetically, but by late 
afternoon of the same day they too surrendered. Throughout the 
next twenty-four hours the British moved forward toward Sidi 
Barrani itself, although hampered by a duststorm that snarled 
their communications and depleted their water. The approach 
was a flanking one to the north to bar the exits from Sidi Barrani 
and the west. By early afternoon this objective was achieved. The 
assault against the town was then launched by the full offensive 
force of two divisions. The results were almost anticlimactic; the 
heart went out of the defenders after a half-hour, and the fortress 
was rapidly outflanked. The remains of Graziani’s First and Second 
Libyan Divisions and of the Fourth Blackshirt Division were now 
cut off. By the evening of December 11, all these Italian units had 
surrendered. 

News of the unfolding defeat broke in Rome, as Ciano recorded 
on December 10, “like a thunderbolt. . . . Inside of Italy . . . public 


opinion has already been shaken and too much divided [by the 
reversal in Greece] to receive this new and heavy blow.” On Decem- 
ber 12 staff morale began to crack altogether: 


A catastrophic telegram has arrived from Graziani [wrote Ciano], 
a mixture of excitement, rhetoric, and concern. He is thinking of 
withdrawing to Tripoli, “in order to keep the flag flying on that 
fortress at least,” but he is inclined to make accusations against . . . 
Mussolini, for having obliged him to fight a war “of the flea against 
the elephant.” I visited Mussolini and find him very much shaken.” 


As an afterthought, Ciano noted bitterly the next day: “The Ger- 
mans don’t seem too concerned about it. Their attitude toward us 
is grim. In German eyes one does not yet read the verdict of guilty 
but surely finds in them many questions.”!® 

General O’Connor, the British field commander, now decided 
to pursue the retreating Italians vigorously with his armored divi- 
sion. He stationed a brigade along the coast and another above the 
escarpment flanking the desert. This had not been part of the 
original plan, but vast quantities of captured Italian stores were 
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now available, and the opportunity to press the advantage could 
hardly remain unexploited. On December 11, the fleet began shell- 
ing the ragged lines of Italian infantry and vehicles streaming back 
along the escape route. By evening of the twelfth the only Axis 
forces remaining in Egypt were those blocking the immediate ap- 
proaches to Sollum and another force near Sidi Omar. These were 
easily disposed of within the next three days, and the Italians im- 
mediately began evacuating Sollum, Capuzzo, and the other frontier 
posts. Egypt was wiped clean. In the major part of the battle, the 
three days from December g through December 11, the British 
Western Desert force had annihilated five out of seven Italian divi- 
sions, captured 38,000 Italian and Libyan prisoners, 237 guns, and 
73 tanks, as well as an additional thousand vehicles of all sorts. 
British casualties numbered 624 killed, wounded, and missing. 
The astonishing victory of Sidi Barrani was the first military suc- 
cess of any consequence to be achieved by the British in World 
War IL. It dramatically revived morale in the home island. 

The impact of this campaign on the Italians was equally 
decisive. For Graziani it dictated a full-scale retreat from the 
Cyrenaican front. Cabling urgent appeals to Badoglio for new air 
squadrons, receiving back peremptory orders to hold fast, the Italian 
commander by then had become entirely defensive, and worse, in 
his thinking. His telegram to Mussolini, speaking “man to man,” 
upbraided the Duce for allowing himself to be betrayed by his 
German military collaborators, for not having paid heed to him, 
Graziani, and for having driven the Libyan army into a hopeless 
adventure. Reading the wire to Ciano, Mussolini commented: 
“Here is another man with whom I cannot get angry, because I 
despise him?” Ciano noted in his diary: “I receive Marchesa 
Graziani. She is beside herself. She has received a letter from her 
husband containing his will, and in it he says that ‘one cannot 
break steel armor with fingernails alone; "51 
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CHURCHILL’s APPETITE HAD BEEN WHETTED. He now began pressing 
for new offensives. Wavell agreed, and made Bardia his next ob- 
jective. While his major emphasis in the next fortnight was a 
naval and air bombardment of Italian supply bases, the Middle 
East commander steadily reinforced his land units with troops of 
an arriving Australian division. His logistics staff hurriedly set up 
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new field depots, utilizing large quantities of captured Italian 
vehicles for transport work. The tiny port of Sollum now began 
accepting limited quantities of shipping as a supplement to over- 
land transport, although this was a poor substitute for Tobrik, the 
respectable Cyrenaican harbor that was one of Wavell’s principal 
objectives. Graziani, in turn, ordered Bardia and Tobruk held at 
all costs. Mussolini promised sizable reinforcements; while General 
Berganzoli, commanding Bardia, accumulated within his perimeter 
45,000 troops and some 400 guns, and protected them in turn with 
concentric lines of minefields. These impressive defenses were well 
known to British patrols. Nevertheless, the attack date was set for 
January 3, 1941. In the interval, the heavy bombing of Bardia con- 
tinued. 

The offensive went as planned. The Australians penetrated 
Bardia’s defenses on the south and cleared a minefield for the 
tanks. Several of the Italian posts showed fight, but ceaseless RAF 
attacks and British naval fire from offshore exacted a heavy toll 
of the defenders. By the third day of fighting, Italian resistance 
weakened, and two days after that collapsed altogether. The British 
and Australians had suffered fewer that 500 casualties in taking 
Bardia. The Italians lost 40,000 troops, most of them captured, 
together with approximately 400 guns, 130 tanks, and hundreds 
of other vehicles. Wavell was not through even then. He immedi- 
ately ordered the advance continued to Tobruk, barely seventy-five 
miles away. On January 5, 1941, the Seventh Armoured Brigade 
was driving westward. Soon it was joined by other units. These 
movements were almost entirely unopposed. The unremitting RAF 
bombardment had already seriously disorganized the Italian air 

` force. i 

The British were also feeling the effects of the campaign. Many 
of their tanks and other vehicles had ceased to function in the 
murderous desert terrain. The offensive slowed. Nevertheless, 
O’Connor’s armored and infantry units relentlessly pushed ahead 
through a sandstorm toward Tobruk. Every RAF squadron able 
to fly repeatedly attacked the fortress harbor. By nightfall of J anu- 
ary 21, half the defended area of Tobruk was captured; the Italians 
began destroying their stores in preparation for evacuation. But 
even in withdrawal Fascist plans went awry. The coastal escape 
route had been outflanked by British armored units. At dawn of 
the 22nd Major General Della Mura capitulated with the officers 
and men of his Sixty-first Division. Admiral Vietina surrendered 
Tobruk’s naval garrison. The last of the captured troops and equip- 
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ment included 25,000 prisoners, 208 guns, and 87 tanks. British 
casualties in this operation were 400, most of them Australian.®2 
Although burning vessels clogged the harbor, most of the installa- 
tions and storage facilities were usable. By January 24 the port area 
was sufficiently cleared to receive shipping. Wavell’s forces had 
achieved a major strategic coup: a brilliant, almost surgical am- 
putation of the Cyrenaican “bulge.” The identical stroke was to 
be attempted with varying success by each side in the ensuing 
offensives and counteroffensives across Cyrenaica during the next 
two years. 

The next immediate objective was Benghazi itself, capital of 
the province and Cyrenaica’s final Italian defense bastion. Time 
was now the critical factor. Even as the Italian debacle of mid- 
January unfolded, German air squadrons began arriving in the 
Mediterranean. Emplacing themselves in Sicily and Rhodes, the 
Stuka and Junker dive bombers were soon launching heavy attacks 
on British supply convoys. The capture of Benghazi was a matter 
of great importance for the English. Once taken, the city could be 
utilized as an RAF base. Its harbor would enable maritime transport 
to supplant the long and precarious overland line of communica- 
tion. On January 21, therefore, the day of the assault on Tobruk, 
General O'Connor ordered his armored brigade to press on toward 
Derna; while another, smaller, armored unit began a hundred-mile 
drive against Mekili, en route to Benghazi. 

In the course of this trek the desert terrain gradually gave 
way to more fertile soil, then to modest farms. For here was to be 
found a principal center of Italian colonization. In Benghazi, 
capital of Cyrenaica, a third of the 65,000 inhabitants were Italian. 
The Fascists had invested a great deal of money and energy in this 
western region. A tougher resistance could be expected. O’Connor 
appreciated that attack along the main coastal route would risk 
heavy losses. On the other hand, swinging deep into the trackless, 
tugged interior, his motorized units might successfully outflank 
Benghazi, possibly even cut off and encircle the Italian Tenth Army. 
It was a dangerous plan. The advance would be deprived of naval 
support and even of logistical contact with Bardia and Tobruk. It 
might result in a complete breakdown of the armored corps. Yet 
O’Connor’s gamble was not entirely reckless. Maintenance services 
were steadily improving, and Tobruk harbor was making supply 
easier. In taking this risk, the lean, weather-beaten Irishman again 
proved himself the most imaginative tactician in the British army. 
On February 4, with full support from Wavell, O'Connor ordered 
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every available gallon of gasoline rushed forward. There was no 
time to await tank reinforcements or even to reconnoiter the over- 
land route from Mekili to Benghazi, some 140 miles away. Guided 
by compass, their pace reduced to a crawl over stony terrain during 
the first 50 miles, suffering continual vehicle breakdowns, the 
troops of the Seventh Armoured Brigade moved painfully west- 
ward. Twenty-four hours later, advance units cut the Benghazi- 
Tripoli road south of Beda Fomm. Simultaneously, the Fifth 
Australian Division thrust forward along the main coastal route, 
keeping pressure on the retreating transport columns. 
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The fortress of Benghazi itself was reached before it could 
be strengthened by Italian units hurrying back along the coastal 
road. The desert fell behind the British vanguard as it emerged at 
last to green grass, red earth, and white houses. “The blue water of 
the harbour danced in the winter sunshine,” Philip Guedalla re- 
called; “there were trees and arcades in the little streets, and the 
two cathedral domes looked down on the water front.” The RAF 
had played a vital role in this spectacular outflanking movement. As 
Allied troops surveyed the captured field at Benina, they found 
eighty-seven damaged planes, the heart of the Italian desert air 
force, and dozens more a few miles farther away at Barka. Indeed, 
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the destruction of Fascist air power was almost complete; Italian 
military aviation never rallied from the blow. With their numer- 
ically inferior forces, the British armored units now were in a 
position to seal the coastal road of withdrawal, even as their tanks 
hammered the retreating Italian vehicles. 

The battle of Beda Fomm of February 5-6, 1941, approxi- 
mately fifteen miles south of Benghazi, turned into one of the 
decisive encounters of the Mediterranean war. Solidly emplaced in 
the flat, sandy terrain, the British managed to cut off not only the 
retreating Italian army, but even the evacuating Benghazi garrison. 
Italian tank crews fought desperately, often heroically, to get out, 
but suffered devastating losses. Soon the battlefield became a vast 
carnival of wreckage and confusion— fifteen miles of destroyed 
and abandoned trucks, guns, and tanks. Everywhere there were 
columns of exhausted, demoralized prisoners, later estimated at 
25,000. Among their ranks were to be found the mortally wounded 
General Tellera, commander of the Tenth Army, and his entire 
staff. O'Connor's plan, to block the Tenth Army’s retreat from 
Cyrenaica, was completely successful; hardly a man or a vehicle 
escaped.** Moreover, the feat was accomplished against an Italian 
tank force that outnumbered the British four to one. Starting out 
with provisions estimated as adequate for five days of desert fight- 
ing, the XIII Corps—Britain’s desert army—had carried on for 
two months. Never stronger than 31,000 men, it had conducted a 
fighting advance of 500 miles and totally wiped out an army of 
ten divisions. British losses were 500 killed, 1,373 wounded, and 
55 missing. The list of captured Italian men and weapons included 
130,000 prisoners, 380 tanks, and 845 guns. The RAF had de- 
stroyed more than 150 planes in the air and on the ground, and 91 
planes had been abandoned intact on Italian airfields." Jubilantly, 
O'Connor wired his final victory report to Wavell: “Fox killed in 
open.” 

The accomplishment was paralleled soon afterward, during 
the early months of 1941. Two other small Commonwealth armies 
belonging to Wavell’s command, one attacking from the north un- 
der General William Platt and the other from the south under 
General Sir Alan Cunningham (brother of the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet commander), closed in on Italian forces at least five 
times their size in Eritrea and Ethiopia, and by early summer 
liquidated them. In the process another 185,000 Italian prisoners 
were taken, and Haile Selassie, the exiled Ethiopian emperor, was 
restored to his throne. A total Fascist collapse in Africa was inevit- 
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able by then; the back of Italian military strength on the continent 
had been broken in the Western Desert. The jubilation of spirit 
this victory produced in Great Britain was immense. O’Connor and 
his divisional commanders were knighted. Wavell was invested 
with the Order of the Bath. Wilson, returning to Cairo after the 
capture of Tobruk, was informed of his appointment as military 
governor of Cyrenaica. The significance of this assignment was 
given its traditional interpretation by the locals. “My Egyptian 
friends,” Wilson recounted later, “having in mind the old Turkish 
regime, congratulated me and told me that my financial fortune 
was assured. It was suggested that I should take the title of previous 
Turkish governors (The Wali of Barka).”57 

For the Italians, the results of Wavell’s offensive in the West- 
ern Desert were considerably more far-reaching. Badoglio wrote 
afterward: 


When the British offensive drove our troops back beyond Ben- 
ghazi, Marshal Graziani sent Mussolini so despairing and hopeless 
a telegram that it was obvious that he had entirely lost control of 
the situation. In it he declared that his presence with the troops 
under his command, who were fighting desperately to hold up the 
enemy's advance, was quite useless. He proposed to Mussolini that 
he should retire to Tripoli (a thousand miles distant) to organize 
an armed camp there, leaving his junior officers to extricate them- 
selves from the hopeless position in which they had been involved 
by the lack of judgment of their Commander-in-Chief. Moreover, 
a little later, on the plea of ill health, he returned by air to Italy.58 


The Duce’s first infuriated reaction was to court-martial Graziani. 
It was only at King Victor Emmanuel’s intercession that Mussolini 
agreed instead on a court of inquiry. Graziani escaped from the 
hearing with a merciless roasting and enforced retirement, but 
nothing worse. He was succeeded in Libya by General Italo Gari- 
boldi. Badoglio himself was the next victim. He was replaced as 
commander in chief by General Ugo Cavallero, But neither was 
Cavallero brimming over with self-confidence. He, too, shared 
Graziani’s unsparing appraisal of Italy’s fate as a consequence of 
the North African disaster. “If we lose Africa,” Cavallero had 
warned as far back as the opening of hostilities, “we lose the war.”°° 

Italian divisions continued to fight on in the Western Desert 
until the final Allied victories of 1942-43. Not infrequently they 
displayed élan and gallantry under fire. But their role was con- 
spicuously that of a junior partner at the side of Rommel’s armored 
legions (Chapters V, VII). From then on, the military strength that 
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alone would have justified Italian ambitions for the Middle East 
failed to revive. The threat to Britain’s hegemony in the region was 
by no means over—on the contrary, it would surface again with 
mortal urgency during the next year—yet the danger was never 
again to be an Italian one. Italy's entrance into the Middle 
East had been arrogant and flamboyant; its departure, the first of 
the European Powers to leave the Eastern Mediterranean, was 
ignominious. For reasons of historical opportunism, of economic 
weakness and military ineptitude, the Italians had proven hope- 
lessly unsuited to become the first Mediterranean nation in modern 
times to seek domination of the Middle East. Dating from the inva- 
sion of Ethiopia in 1935, Mussolini’s expansionist campaign lasted 
barely five and a half years. At that, its span extended well beyond 
the martial or ideological staying power of the Italian people.” 


[138] 


CHAPTER V 


GERMANY ENTERS 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Hitler Makes a Decision 


| ee NIGHT LIFE OF CAIRO was a weathervane of British fortunes. 
As 110,000 Italian prisoners wound their way to internment camps 
in the south following the destruction of Graziani’s army, the 
Egyptian capital noticeably revived in spirit. Jean Lugol apvalled 
a dramatic increase in cabaret and hotel business. “The ‘Bourse 
displayed prominently the programmes for Christmas Eve, New 
Years Eve and other festivities,” he wrote. “Groppi’s Rotunda, 
Fleurent’s, the St. James, the Kursaal, the ‘Taverne Frangaise’, the 
Carlton, the Doll’s, the Kit Kat, the big hotels offered, to the accom- 
paniment of the best efforts of the local jazz bands, rich menus 
washed down with good wines and, in honour of the occasion, some 
of their best champagne. . . . The cinemas were all full. Cairo and 
Alexandria had not been so gay since the blackout and the threat 
of invasion.”! Waiters serving British officers were again obsequi: 
ously polite. “Those unfailing barometers of our fortunes, wrote 
Desmond Young, “the barmen of Cairo and Alexandria, became 
so effusive that occasionally they could barely restrain themselves 
from setting up a round ‘on the house.’”? The euphoria was no less 
accurate a reflection of the British mood. Their proconsuls were 
ruling a new empire. f 
The task ahead was one of consolidation. Wavell’s armies had 
to be enlarged and refitted. In early January of 1941, moreover, 
intelligence in London warned Middle East headquarters that 
large numbers of German planes had been sighted moving to bases 
in Italy and Sicily. Several weeks later the Luftwaffe made its 
initial appearance in North Africa, attacking Australian troops and 
vehicles moving on the coastal road. Bombs were dropped on Ben- 
ghazi harbor. Yet it was the threatening situation in the Balkans, 
far more than the Middle East, that alarmed the imperial general 
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staff. By then the Italians had been driven out of Greece. The pro- 
Axis regime in Yugoslavia enjoyed little popular support, and the 
likelihood of a coup was by no means remote, These were dangers 
that Hitler was not likely to tolerate. Even at that moment his 
forces were gathering along the Balkan “shoulder.” A major Nazi 
offensive through Greece appeared increasingly likely. On January 
10, orders arrived from Churchill for Wavell to retain his grip on 
Cyrenaica “with the minimum [necessary] force,” but at the same 
time to dispatch to Greece the largest possible land and air rein- 
forcements. “Nothing must hamper the capture of Tobruk,” the 
prime minister warned, “but thereafter all operations in Libya are 
subordinated to aiding Greece, and all preparations must be made 
from the receipt of this telegram for the immediate succour of 
Greece up to the limit prescribed.” 

In short, it was the threat of the Balkans falling into German 
hands that had to be avoided at all costs, for this would pose a 
threat to Turkey, the main northern access route for an enemy 
invasion of the Levant and Central Asia. The effort to stiffen Greece 
was accordingly carried out—and very nearly at prohibitive cost. 
It was begun precisely at the moment that Wavell intended to 
concentrate his forces for a knockout blow against Tripoli; and at 
the very moment, too, that the Germans were entering the Medi- 
terranean. The British commander stoically followed his orders. 
With no troops to spare in Cyrenaica, he turned to Egypt proper, 
where he released a full Australian division for Greece, Presently 
another Australian division, a New Zealand division, and a Polish 
brigade group joined the expeditionary force for Greece. Other 
units in Egypt were stripped of their heavy guns and vehicles to 
equip the departing soldiers. The aggregation of manpower repre- 
sented almost a full army corps, and practically the whole of 
Wavell’s available reserve, together with several wings of fighters 
and bombers, and thousands of urgently needed vehicles. 

It was surely not the intention of the imperial general staff to 
minimize the importance of the Western Desert theater. This flank, 
in Churchill's words, was “the peg on which all else hung.”* But as 
late as February or even March of 1941 no one, least of all Wavell’s 
intelligence staff, seriously believed that an Axis counterattack in 
North Africa was imminent or even possible. The error was not 
attributable to Wavell and his experts alone. Back in 1939 and 
1940, when the policy of appeasing Italy was still in force, London 
had refused to allow the Middle East command to set up an 
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intelligence service in Italian North Africa. The consequence os 
that the British had no agents at all in Libya before Italy came into 
the war, and it was not possible to infiltrate them until long after- 
ward. Wavell was confident to the end that Axis forces in the East- 
ern Mediterranean would follow the lead of Italy's b 
military staff and remain on the defensive. He retired to be z 
Cairo on March 30, 1941, sanguine in that assurance. Genera s 
Neame and Gambier-Parry, the commanders in Cyrenaica, also 
turned in for the night on their camp beds in the Hotel d'Italia in 
Benghazi. And at that moment the war began to move P = 
German tanks lurched forward toward the British frontier post a! 
1-Brega. : 
a p offensive was the consequence of a Pa 
rethought, but still tentative, German strategy for the ee 3 
ranean. When France collapsed, the question at German as i 
quarters resolved itself essentially to one of location—of a a 
from which an attack could most effectively be mounted a 
the British. It appeared that Hitler’s strategy at first was ae 
centrate on Operation Sea Lion, the invasion of the aoe = ‘ 
North Africa, as part of the Mediterranean Basins was left to a 
“In any case,” recalled a Nazi staff officer, the general est vi 
that now that the French and British armies had been comple m 
defeated, there was nothing to do [in the Mediterranean an 
which could not be done by the Italians.” Certainly the prospects 
for a German offensive in the Middle East were not wei oat 
In October, 1940, as we recall (Chapter IV), General seg pene 
chief of German mobile forces at army headquarters, n 
against the venture. It was Thoma’s argument that a 5 oe 
fleet could easily throttle a major Axis supply effort in the in i a 
ranean. The North African theater appeared to lend ae ee 
effectively to the sort of hit-and-run campaign Genera = 
Vorbeck had carried out in East Africa during World War > ae 
This view did not win unanimous acceptance. Admiral oa 
Raeder, displaying little enthusiasm for Operation pcan : 
repeatedly argued in favor of destroying Britain’s Pr aes 
cutting her imperial life line. In a memorandum to a See 
general staff of September 26, 1940, the naval commander in 
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the British have always considered the Mediterranean the pivot 2 
their world-empire. . . . Italy is fast becoming the main E 
attack. . . . Britain always attempts to strangle the weaker. . . . Fo 
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this reason the Mediterranean question must be cleared up during 
the winter months. Gibraltar must be taken. .. . The Suez Canal 
must be taken. It is doubtful whether the Italians can accomplish 
this alone; support by German troops will be needed. An advance 
from Suez through Palestine and Syria as far as Turkey is neces- 


sary. If we reach that point, Turkey will be in our power.® 


Some of this argument must have registered on Hitler. Although 
Preoccupied with his impending campaign against Russia, the 
Führer did not neglect the Mediterranean altogether. At his orders, 
Ribbentrop made strenuous efforts to bring Fascist Spain into the 
war. A plan (Operation Felix) for the capture of Gibraltar was 
presented to Generalissimo Franco, as part of a wider scheme for 
a triple thrust against Morocco, Tunisia, and possibly Egypt. Hitler 
in fact personally discussed this master conception with Franco 
at their celebrated meeting at Hendaye on October 23, 1940. The 
next day at a separate conference with Pétain and Laval, at Mon- 
toire, the Führer raised the question of Vichy cooperation.’ Both 
sets of negotiations yielded little practical result. Franco refused to 
participate, declining even to approve a German attack on Gibraltar. 
When Pétain in turn suddenly dropped Laval from the Vichy 
government on December 13, he chilled for the time being any 
likelihood of a broad Franco-German collaboration. 

It was at least partly frustration in the Western Mediterranean, 
therefore, that dictated Berlin’s alternative policy of closing the 
sea from the east, from the direction of Suez. The humiliating 
Italian defeat in Greece also made this shift logical. As early as 
November 20, 1940, Hitler took the initiative in offering military 
help to Mussolini, on condition that his forces be returned not later 
than May 1, 1941. Yet even in November the Fiihrer envisaged 
purely tactical operations in North Africa, limited to the capture 
of Mersa Matruh. To his high command on December 5 he em- 
phasized that Libya was of only limited military importance to 
Germany.: Evidently his plan now was to complete his occupation 
of the Balkans by the early summer of 1941, then invade the 
Soviet Union. When Operation Barbarossa was concluded, and 
then only, the question of the Mediterranean would finally be settled 
by the invasion of Egypt and the occupation of British-dominated 
territories. 

This limited and cautious approach was of course rendered 
obsolete in the winter of 1940-41, by Wavell’s smashing defeat of 
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Graziani’s army. The question was no longer one of oe 
in a victorious offensive, but of reversing the effects of the Li y 
catastrophe. From then on the unequal relationship Ko i : 
two Axis partners became increasingly marked. The se seers 
to Italy’s requests for weapons and raw materials, but | eman : 
Italian workers for German industry. German economic a S, 
Gestapo agents, and military intelligence SIG S on 
to occupy key positions in Italy. Not least of all, Italo-German 
tions were altered decisively in North Africa itself. The Western 
Desert was destined to become almost exclusively a German, aa 
than an Italian, battlefield. On January 11, 1941, when the Tr 
extent of the Italian disaster was becoming clear, the Führer issue 
his Order Number 22: “The position in the perigee on 
strategical, political, and ae ogical grounds demands German 
i ipolitania must be saved.” 
y e s A and their respective staffs conferred a 
January 19 and 20, 1941, and the Italians gratefully arabe 
the dispatch of the German Fifth Light (motorized) Division 
North Africa. Its departure was to take place between February 2 
and 20, but equipment could be shipped earlier. A heavier ee i 
(armored) division would follow soon afterward. Ata ee eos 
tary conference in Berlin on February 3, Hitler explaine 7 F 
army staff that the loss of North Africa would represent ae 
military catastrophe than a shattering psychological blow ae re 
From then on, he warned, Britain could hold a pistol a ie 
head. “The British forces in the Mediterranean would not e n 
down. The British would have the free use of a dozen eee = 
could employ them most dangerously in Syria. We must re e a 
effort to prevent this... . We must tender effective assistan 3 
North Africa.” Even then, the Nazi leaders thinking was purely 
defensive. He indicated as much in a letter to Mussolini on pepe! 
28: “If we are patient for another five days, I am sure t ae 
new British attempt to push on towards Tripoli is bound bake : 
Neither Hitler nor his staff seem to have envisaged the age Hy 
of conquering Egypt. General Halder, for example, chief o > 
army general staff, refused to take the North African ARO 
seriously from the outset and regarded it essentially as a po So 
move to keep the Italians in the war. “Of course, if the oppor un: z 
for offensive action presented itself we would take it, r oe : 
later, “but on the whole we regarded the matter as a fight fo. 


time.” 
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A Reversal of British F ortunes 


THE COMMANDER Hitler had in mind for this stopgap force was 
Lieutenant General Erwin Rommel, a forty-nine-year-old career 
officer who had achieved wide distinction for battlefield initiative 
and gallantry. Little in Rommel’s personal background would have 
foretold this record. The son of an Ulm schoolmaster, he had been 
a quiet, docile boy most of his youth. His application to officers’ 
school, and his later admittance, had come as a surprise to those 
who knew him, for he was without family connections. It was as a 
lieutenant in World War I that Rommel first revealed his exceptional 
courage; after the Caporetto offensive of 1 917 he was awarded the 
highest German decoration, Pour le Mérite. Even then, however, 
his professional knowledge was not regarded as equal to his fighting 
record, and he was limited to minor assignments in the postwar 
army. Rommel’s Opportunity came only upon the Nazi political tri- 
umph in 1933, for he was soon afterward appointed a military in- 
structor to the S.A. A dynamic lecturer, with a gift for vivid 
expression, he enriched his background by studying the new “sci- 
ence” of geopolitics. 

Thereupon Rommel’s promotions came fast. By a stroke of 
luck, he was introduced to Hitler and had the opportunity to explain 
his military views at some length. The Fiihrer found the S.A. 
instructor refreshingly unorthodox in his thinking and enjoyed dis- 
cussing new military ideas with him. At the outbreak of the war, 
he appointed Rommel executive officer of his personal headquar- 
ters. On the basis of these individual ties, the young general ven- 
tured to ask Hitler for command of a tank division after the Polish 
campaign. His request was granted. In France, Rommel led his 
troops in the spring breakthrough of 1940, playing a key role in 
the dash over the Meuse to the Channel coast. The brilliant perform- 
ance of his Seventh Panzer Division (“the phantom division”) was 
further enhanced by ample publicity. Rommel himself by then 
had become a veritable paradigm of German military leadership. 
Compact and wiry, with ice-gray eyes and vigorous jaw, he radiated 
electric energy and decisiveness. His men were struck both by his 
audacity and by his insistence upon sharing their personal risks 
and hardships. Troops vied for the privilege of serving under him. 

Still another facet of Rommel’s experience qualified him to 
lead the new desert force. He had climbed the ladder of promotion 
along with his immediate superior in World War I, General Ritter 


i 
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von Epp. In the period of the Weimar Republic, the eect in 
joyed discussing methods of reconquering Germany’s los oa 
territories. Later Hitler would often invite Epp and Romm 
discuss colonial projects with him. It was in one a these aes 
tions that the system of “tropical training parks was ale o X 
put into use later on the Baltic shores of East Prussia. Ea een 
tions of young soldiers, chosen carefully for their physical en =i 
ance, were trained to march for hours in the hottest sda hohe 
on limited water rations. When the army commander in c T 
General Heinrich von Brauchitsch, traveled to Libya in nage i 
Mussolini’s and Balbo’s invitation, he took Rommel with e te 
younger general stayed on for several weeks after Brauc a - 
departure, touring Benghazi, Tobruk, Bardia, and other goed : 
military interest. With Italian officers as guides, Romme = abe 
detailed study of the North African terrain. Soon ee , A 
private citizen and without using his military title, S T 
tioned” in Egypt. He was in Alexandria for nearly a week, visiting 
and other strategic locations. F 
bs ne oS hardly Gilat that, within days of se ae so 
from Egypt, Hitler requested Mussolini to allow small amis a ss 
of German soldiers and officers to train in Libya. The o ao 
planation was the need for a “practical training ground for a = 
man Colonial Army.” The Fiihrer’s request was honored, an ie k 
detachments spent two months carrying out extensive sme a oa 
Libya before returning to Germany to be replaced by ot a ie: 
the next four years, the length of the training periods and t n 3 
bers of men engaged in them increased. Thus, by February o a 
when Hitler made the decision to send German units H o 7 
Africa, he had at his disposal 15,000 German soldiers already n 
practiced in desert warfare, and a commander exceptionally quali- 
hem. l i 
= pan initial orders confined him merely to reinforcing T 
Italian front on the Tripolitanian border. He was D E 
to accomplish more with the single German division en 7 ne 
organized Italian divisions under his command. Yet some! oes 
to be done at once to stop the British offensive threat to Tripo i : i 
Rommel conferred with his officers and made his intentions c a : 
One of his adjutants, Heinz Werner Schmidt, recalled that opening 
speech: l 
“It is our task to restore the confidence of the Italian n m 
their arms, and to bolster up the fighting spirit of a ewes 
Rommel paused between sentences, clenching his fists with elbo 
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bent and thrust slightly forward. That powerful chest, those en- 
ergetic facial gestures, and his abrupt, precise, military manner 
of expressing himself clearly indicated a resolute will. The officers, 
all standing, listened intently to his review of the situation. Rommel 
raised his voice. He shook his fist lightly. “We must save Tripoli- 
tania from the attack of the British Army. We will hold them.”!3 
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It was of interest that Rommel’s a 
purpose, while amply revealed to h 
strained in his dealings with the It 
traordinarily sensitive and understa 
berated them, and occasionally allo 
reserve or defensive positions behind the German front—although 
ensuring that they were well “corsetted” by German detachments. 
With equal restraint and tact, Rommel conveyed his plan of 
action to General Gariboldi, Graziani’s successor in Libya. At the 
outset every available man was to be thrown into the defense of 
Tripolitania, including the first German contingents as they landed. 
Hopefully, the British would refrain from attacking until they 
augmented their own forces, With this leeway in time, Rommel 
would concentrate upon developing his armored strength. From 
that position, offense would be the key. The Nazi commander set 
about putting this strategy into operation without delay, rushing 
troops (German and Italian alike) to the front. Then, on March 
11, the Fifth Panzer Regiment, a key advance element of the forth- 
coming heavy armored division, disembarked at Tripoli. The arrival 
of these well-trained troops and their equipment was all the assur- 
ance Rommel needed that he could wage the campaign of his choos- 
ing. Returning to Berlin, he raised the possibility of a limited 
counteroffensive blow. At first he was rebuffed by Brauchitsch, who 
emphasized that the Fiihrer’s original orders were to be interpreted 
literally. Rommel was not to be put off, however. Although he flew 
back to Tripoli, he continued to importune the high command 
through the German liaison officer in Rome, General von Rintelen. 
This time he was at least partly successful. On March 21 he was 
given permission to carry out a carefully restricted tactical ad- 
vance in Cyrenaica—although he was forbidden to go beyond 
Agedabia until the remainder of the Fifteenth Panzer Division ar- 
rived. From the moment this qualified approval reached him, Rom- 
mel did not bother to submit outlines of his intentions to Berlin 
(Halder and his staff undoubtedly would have spent weeks critically 


dissecting them). In his own mind, he had already decided his 
course of action. 


ggressiveness and tenacity of 
is own men, were usually re- 
alians. He showed himself ex- 
nding of their weakness, never 
wed them to take command of 
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Rommel was vaguely aware that British forces had been te- 
duced in number and quality. In February and March, 1941, it is 
recalled, the most battle-tested of Allied and Commonwealth units 
had been shipped to Greece. Their replacements consisted of several 
new, and completely inexperienced, Australian, British, and South 
African divisions, supplemented by a few British and Common- 
wealth brigades and support units. Most of these troops were dis- 
persed between Tobruk and Egypt, and stripped of their best equip- 
ment and transport for Greece. Their commander, General Sir 
Philip Neame, was a novice to mechanized warfare. Rommel’s 
intelligence section was not laggard in detecting these weaknesses. 
Accordingly, the German general decided not to wait. From expert 
evaluation during his earlier visits, and from a careful study of Wav- 
ell’s previous campaign, he had learned what the British learned in 
fighting the Italians and destroying ten Fascist divisions: that the 
desert was like a sea; as soon as a strongpoint yielded, a vast space 
lay ahead and anyone who gave ground in the desert would find 
little foothold for consolidation. Rommel was determined to apply 
this lesson. He would strike across the desert wilderness and thrust 
ahead as far as the circumstances of battle permitted. 

It was on the last day of March, 1941, that German ad- 
vance units first crossed the Tripolitanian-Cyrenaican frontier at al- 
Agheila, protected overhead by the Luftwaffe in great tactical 
strength. Both the concentration of tanks and vehicles and their 
movement had been well disguised. In addition to armored units, 
Rommel had at his disposal two Italian army corps, reconstituted 
and well seeded with German troops, for a total of three armored, 
one motorized, and five infantry divisions, against a single British 
infantry division and half an armored divison on the Hine in 
Cyrenaica. The odds against General Neame were prohibitive. Ex- 
posed to the full weight of Rommel’s combined force, the British 
infantry at the frontier post of Mersa al-Brega were overwhelmed, 
and retreated in disorder after suffering heavy losses. The British 
Armoured Brigade withdrew also, losing a considerable number of 
vehicles to the mechanically superior German tanks, with their 

mm guns. 
pee a of this breakthrough reached him, Wavell im- 
mediately flew out to Barce to investigate. It took him only several 
hours to recognize what he faced. With the likelihood of five cam- 
paigns on his hands simultaneously (in Libya, Greece, iat 
Ethiopia, and Iraq), and his forces barely adequate for two, t e 
British commander knew that it was not the time for ambitious 
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countermeasures. His basic plan now was to fight a delaying action 
from the Tripolitanian frontier back to Benghazi, giving up territory 
whenever necessary. Wavell did not win the time he needed, how- 
ever. Returning to Cairo forty-eight hours later, he learned that the 
situation was deteriorating hopelessly. Neame had been forced to 
order a general withdrawal fully 150 miles to the Derna-Mekili 
line (see map). Remnants of the Second Armoured Division were 
moving back along coastal roads that were jammed up for miles, 
two and three vehicles abreast, exposed to German bombing and 
strafing. In fact, it soon became evident that Wavell had committed 
-a major blunder. He had assumed that the “inexperienced” Rommel 
would advance along the broad, tarred coastal road, the Via Balbo, 
and that the German flank could be pierced along this advance. 
Actually, Rommel’s knowledge of the terrain had taught him pre- 
cisely to avoid the coastal route. Contrary to British expectations, he 
moved through the desert to Mekili. 

Thus, by April 3 the Germans were driving ahead toward Ben- 
ghazi, while the British desert flank began to crumble. Apprised of 
the unfolding disaster, Churchill dashed off wire after wire to Cairo, 
urging Wavell to “chop” the Nazi advance against Cyrenaica. On 
April 3 he cabled Eden, who was in Egypt: “Far more important 
than the loss of ground is the idea that we cannot face the Germans 
and that their appearance is enough to drive us back many scores 
of miles. This may react most evilly throughout Balkans and Tur- 
key.” By then, too, Rommel had made a decision of his own. “I 
decided to stay on the heels of the retreating enemy,” he wrote later, 
“and make a bid to seize the whole of Cyrenaica at one stroke.”" 
That same night of April 3 German advance units invested the 
abandoned port of Benghazi. Rommel continued pushing ahead at 
breakneck speed, much to the dismay of his area commander, 
General Gariboldi. Indeed, sharing the Italian general’s trepidation, 
Hitler cabled Rommel personally to exercise restraint and to avoid 
launching a major offensive at least until the remaining units of the 
Fifteenth Panzer Division arrived." Certainly the rapidity with 
which Rommel moved was as astounding to his superiors as it was 
unnerving to the British. The man’s boldness and skill were un- 
precedented, even by the standards earlier set by Wavell. 

Within ten days the panzer general had regrouped his forces 
in three columns and was racing them through the desert in the 
hope of cutting off all British troops pulling back by the highway. 
O'Connor by then had discerned the German’s strategy. Intent upon 
holding Cyrenaica by launching a counterriposte in the desert, the 
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hard-bitten Irishman rushed up to the front from Cairo to be with 
Neame, commanding the field army. The two men headed out into 
the dunes toward advance field headquarters. On the way they be- 
came engulfed in a sandstorm and lost their bearings. By the time 
the sirocco had eased, German patrols were in the vicinity, and cap- 
tured O'Connor, Neame, and four other generals. It was a staggering 
blow. These were the principal officers of the Cyrenaica front at the 
very crisis of the battle. With the British desert army now tempo- 
rarily leaderless and in danger of collapse, Wavell was forced to a 
painful decision. It was to withdraw his forces from Cyrenaica al- 
together—except for the little coastal port of Tobruk. If the navy 
succeeded in keeping Tobruk provisioned by sea, the town could 
serve as a threat to the Axis rear while the main Allied defense 
lines were established in the Mersa Matruh area behind the Egyp- 
tian frontier. 

The strain on Middle East headquarters by then was almost un- 
endurable. The Greek and Yugoslav armies had virtually disinte- 
grated, and plans suddenly had to be rushed through for evacuating 
British troops from Salonika and other ports. The venture in Greece 
had been a gamble from the outset, of course, and Wavell had real- 
ized that the odds there were all against him. Yet the drastic re- 
versal of fortune in the Western Desert had been completely 
unexpected. In two weeks, except for the garrison of Tobruk, the 
British had been swept completely out of Cyrenaica, and left so 
disrupted and disorganized that for the moment they offered little 
effective fighting resistance.'* German dive bombers had destroyed 
virtually all gasoline dumps and all convoys to the front. The losses 
in manpower had been particularly severe, totaling some four 
thousand casualties. In addition, more than a hundred tanks and 
additional hundreds of vehicles had been destroyed. No reserves 
were available anywhere. The capture of O’Connor and Neame was 
the final blow. All but naked of armor, the British were thrust back 
again on the defensive in Egypt. 


Wavell’s Final Effort 


WITH CAPTURED SUPPLIES of water, fuel, and provisions, Rommel 
hooked his forces back in the direction of Tobruk. The dilapidated 
little Italian harbor town, once the “pearl” of the Cyrenaican littoral, 
was the supply base that now functioned as the key to Egypt. 
Churchill knew what the stakes were here. After the fall of Ben- 
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ghazi he cabled a tough warning to Wavell that Tobruk must be 
held at all costs. The prime minister then wrote Roosevelt on April 
13, 1941: “We are, of course, going all out to fight for the Nile 
Valley. No other conclusion is physically possible. We have half 
a million men there or on the way and mountains of stores. All 
questions of cutting the loss are ruled out.”!9 In fact, Wavell had 
already based his plans on keeping Tobruk harbor out of German 
hands. Rommel in turn appreciated the English commander's 
Strategy. In his library he kept a well-thumbed translation of Wavell’s 
pamphlet on the art of generalship. To his son later he spoke of 
Wavell as “a military genius.”2° 
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Rommel launched his full-scale offensive against Tobruk on 
April 16, as soon as he had been reinforced by the Fifteenth Panzer 
Division. In one blow, he would eliminate this threat to his flank 
and open up a Cyrenaican maritime supply base for his army. Nearly 
ten thousand Australian and British soldiers were packed into the 
town’s defense perimeter, fighting from antitank pillboxes and 
trenches that extended six miles outside Tobruk itself. Rommel had 
more than twice that many troops. He used them unsparingly as 
he launched a series of heavy frontal attacks against the Allied 
positions. On April 19 he wrote his wife: “Dearest Lu. Today may 
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well see the end of the Battle of Tobruk. The British were very 
stubborn and had a great deal of artillery. However, we'll bring it 
off.”*! He was premature. British resistance stiffened. The two 
Italian divisions under his command proved useless on offense. In a 
blistering hell of artillery and machine-gun fire, the Australians 
repeatedly cut down the attackers, often in hand-to-hand combat. 
The port defenses, originally constructed by the Italians themselves, 
were ingenious and formidable. A heavy toll was taken of German 
and Italian infantry. The siege of Tobruk became so fiery an inferno 
for both sides that Rommel finally decided to break off and by-pass 
the town in his dash for the Egyptian frontier. The consequence of 
this decision was that Tobruk remained, as Wavell intended, a 
perennial threat to the German rear, and one that continually 
warped Rommel’s efforts for a full-scale offensive against Suez. As 
long as the Royal Navy could find ships to supply the garrison, the 
maritime life line remained intact—and this despite many sinkings 
and hair-breadth escapes. The Australians within Tobruk mean- 
while grimly maintained their resistance throughout the ensuing 
summer months, although shelled endlessly and suffering from a 
shortage of water. 

In the first week of May, 1941, Rommel launched repeated 
efforts to win the crucial Halfaya Pass dominating the Cyrenaican- 
Egyptian frontier. The gorge changed hands several times in furious 
battles, but ultimately the Germans kept the advantage. Halfaya was 
a foothold six miles inside Egypt on the plain leading directly up the 
Egyptian coast. There, facing Rommel’s combat army of 25,000 
men, Wavell had elements of British, Australian, Indian, and South 
African divisions, with additional units trickling back to Egypt from 
Greece. Numerically, these Allied forces were no longer inferior to 
the Axis enemy. But their heavy support equipment had virtually 
been eradicated in Greece and the Western Desert. Except for fifty- 
five tanks, Wavell had no armor whatever left. Meanwhile another 
panzer division was en route to Tripoli; it would shortly be on its way 
toward Rommel’s lines with 400 new tanks. On May 16, to antici- 
pate an imminent revival of the Axis offensive, Wavell launched a 
desperate tactical counterattack on Halfaya Pass with his meager 
remaining armor and two infantry brigades. It failed. Rommel’s 
foothold in Egypt was secure. 

At this point, too, the unexpected success of the North African 
offensive convinced even Hitler that a major autumn campaign into 
Egypt might be feasible. The breakthrough in Cyrenaica, together 
with the impending invasion of Russia, suddenly opened for the 
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Führer visions of a global pincers movement. The outline of Direc- 
tive Number 21, appearing in German headquarters on June 30, 
1941, obviously had been thought through well before that date. 
It began with an evaluation of circumstances in Europe which, 
“once the Russian armed forces had been smashed,” would be ruled 
entirely by the Axis Powers. The directive then appraised the grow- 
ing feasibility of a campaign against “the British position in the 
Mediterranean and the Near East by a concentrated attack from 
Libya through Egypt, from Bulgaria through Turkey and if necessary 
also from Transcaucasia through Iran.”?? Although the draft rep- 
resented speculation more than commitment, London was already 
alert to the possibilities of a move in this direction, and the need for 
an effective preemptive stroke in the Middle East. Wavell had a spy 
in close touch with Rommel’s headquarters who supplied accurate 
information of communications to and from Berlin. “We knew how 
narrow was the margin on which [Rommel] hoped to maintain him- 
self,” Churchill wrote, “and how vital it was to strike first before the 
Germans broadened that margin.”23 

Wavell agreed in principle, but asked for time to replenish his 
forces and train his crews in the use and maintenance of new 
tanks coming in. In some respects, the total Allied force of 25,000 
men was weaker than it had been only six months earlier when 
it had fought the Italians, and it had been cruelly mauled recently. 
Facing the British were three German divisions, two of them ar- 
mored, and three Italian divisions. The pressure from London was 
relentless, however, and the Middle East commander eventually 
set June 10 as the date for his offensive—Operation Battleaxe. 
The drive began five days after that, at dawn of June 15, 
under the field command of General Beresford-Peirse. From the 
outset it went as badly as its predecessor. A heavy mist cut visibility 
to fifty yards and slowed the rate of advance. The Germans had 
fortified Sollum and Halfaya Pass, and for the first time brought in 
the superbly efficient 88mm artillery pieces to defend their position, 
British tanks were knocked out by the scores. On the second day of 
battle, in a replica of his initial offensive, Rommel hurled his Second 
Panzer Division against the British flank. Beresford-Peirse was over- 
whelmed by this development and immediately radioed Wavell for 
permission to withdraw. The British Middle East commander flew 
up to the front on the afternoon of the seventeenth, narrowly escap- 
ing being shot down by German fighters. Upon appraising the situa- 
tion, he reluctantly concurred that there was no other choice but 
to pull out. 
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Unfortunately for the British, the retreat soon became a rout. 
Men and vehicles streamed back through the Egyptian desert with 
little semblance of order or array. At first Wavell anticipated setting 
up a new defensive line at Mersa Matruh. The hope proved too 
optimistic. Nearly all available armor was out of action. The decision 
accordingly was taken to move back to Mersa Matruh for a brief 
stand, but at the same time to begin immediately preparing defen- 
sive lines much farther to the rear. The wheel had come full circle. 
After eight months of fighting, Wavell was back even farther in 
Egyptian territory than at the opening of his offensive against the 
Italians in December, 1940. 


A Wavering of Neutrals 


IF THE LEssons of the recent disaster had taught anything, it was 
that defense of the Middle East, with all the administrative, political, 
and military responsibilities the task entailed, was too onerous a 
burden for a single man. Wavell was visibly sagging under the 
weight of his omnibus duties. It seemed a logical time for the War 
Cabinet to make a change in the structure of the Middle East com- 
mand, appointing a civilian to deal with the region’s complex polit- 
ical and economic issues. The idea had been suggested to Churchill 
in a wire of June 7, 1941, from his son, Randolph, who was serving 
as a commando officer in the Western Desert. The prime minister 
reacted favorably, and within a few days appointed Oliver Lyttelton, 
formerly president of the board of trade, to serve as minister of state 
for the Middle East. As Churchill cabled Wavell on June 29: “[Lyttel- 
ton] will represent the War Cabinet in the Middle East, and his 
prime duty will be to relieve the High Command of all extraneous 
burdens, and to settle promptly on the spot in accordance with the 
policy of H.M.G. many questions affecting several departments or 
authorities which hitherto have required reference home.”?* A 
well-seasoned public official, Lyttelton was entirely confident of his 
ability to handle this formidable assignment. He swiftly installed 
himself in a private home near the Pyramids, on the desert road 
from Cairo to Alexandria. His office there was to become the nerve 
center of British political activity in the Middle East, including all 
dealings with the surrounding neutral and occupied enemy territo- 
ries. 

The need for this civil headquarters was well evident in the 
diminished state of British prestige and influence following the 
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recent military setbacks. Until April, 1941, for example, there had 
been a fair certainty of initial military support from Turkey, the 
strongest of the Middle Eastern Powers. A nation of 18 million, in- 
tensely nationalistic, the Turks had been forged in the crucible of 
their own struggle for independence after World War I, and by the 
driving program of economic regeneration carried out for a decade 
and a half by Mustafa Kemal Ataturk. By the latter 1930’s this tough 
warrior people had become the most likely bulwark against Axis 
penetration into the Balkans and Middle East. Their political leader- 
ship in fact had shown an unsparing realism in moving gradually 
toward the British, their former enemies. The event that sealed the 
Anglo-Turkish understanding was the Italian occupation of Albania, 
in 1939. The consequence of this aggression was the formulation of 
a tripartite Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
signed on October 19, 1939.” By its terms, Turkey agreed to provide 
Britain and France with full military aid and assistance in the event 
that a European war involving the two Western Allies should extend 
to the Mediterranean. The parties agreed, however, that Turkey was 
not obliged to take any action likely to engage her in war with the 
Soviet Union. The Turks also made it plain that they expected ade- 
quate financial and military assistance for abandoning their neutral- 
ity. In fact, the treaty was hedged with so elaborate a series of 
qualifications and reservations that its fate ultimately depended 
upon Turkey's good will.26 

That attitude was tested several months after the war broke. 
On September 11, Prime Minister Saydam informed the Grand 
National Assembly that Turkey was not obliged to involve herself as 
long as Italy, Turkey’s major enemy, remained neutral, and as long 
as the Balkans and Mediterranean were not threatened. On June 
10, 1940, however, with Italy's entry into the war, Turkish intentions 
were sounded out more directly by the Allied ambassadors. The re- 
sponse again was equivocal. Turkey would not enter the war, but 
would remain benevolently neutral toward the Allies. Strict logic 
might have required more, but as the new prime minister, Mene- 
mengioglu, informed the British ambassador in a different connec- 
tion: “Il faut se méfier de la logique, nous sommes dans Tillogique 
jusqu’au cou.” From the viewpoint of Ankara, it would have been 
worse than quixotic to declare war, given the precariousness of 
Allied circumstances and the lack of adequate British military sup- 
plies for the Turkish army.2" 

Even the Italian invasion of neighboring Greece was not suffi- 
cient to bestir the Turkish government. Churchill appealed to Ankara 
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repeatedly, and ineffectually. On January 31, 1941, he wrote Presi- 
dent Ismet Inönü, calling attention to the thousands of German 
troops arriving in Bulgaria, taking over the airports there with the 
obvious intention of using them against Greece. The British prime 
minister warned that the Nazis “would deny the use of Smyrna to 
our Navy, they would completely control the exits from the Dar- 
danelles, and thus complete the encirclement of Turkey in Europe 
on three sides.” Rather than allow this to happen, Churchill pro- 
posed sending Turkey at least ten air squadrons, “and on receipt of 
your assent His Majesty's Government will immediately give the 
necessary orders for our advanced personnel, either in guns or 
in plain clothes, as you prefer, to start at once for Turkey. Bs The 
plea was futile. On February 28, Eden wired Churchill from Cairo 
that the Turks would not be moved. They reiterated their determina- 
tion to fight, but only if directly attacked by Germany." en 
Certainly if war against Italy was an alarming possibility for 
the Turks, war against Germany was an almost unthinkable pros- 
pect. For one thing, Turkey had become economically dependent on 
the Reich. By 1939 half the country’s imports and more than 60 per- 
cent of her iron and steel were German." Additionally, 37 percent of 
Turkey’s exports went to Germany, including more than half her 
vital chrome output and almost half her tobacco crop. This trade 
fell drastically after the war began, to be sure, but the Allies failed 
to make up the difference. More important, they were unable to 
fulfill Turkish military needs. The Turks accordingly resumed their 
economic relationship with the Nazis, importing large quantities of 
machinery, locomotives, and not least of all, heavy weapons. By 
1941 Germany had once again resumed her traditional status as 
Turkey’s most important trading partner.*' In justification of this 
widening economic relationship, Ankara explained to the British 
that the revived commerce actually strengthened Turkey’s defensive 
capacity, and as a result was of benefit to the Allies. There was some 
truth in the argument, and it provided the Turks with their moral 
rationale for staying neutral. Surely the most important factor in this 
decision, however, was unalloyed terror of German armed might, 
particularly after the German invasion and conquest of Greece and 
Yugoslavia in April, 1941. Turkey was virtually alone now in Europe. 
Although her troops blew the bridges on the Maritsa and concen- 
trated along the Greco-Turkish frontier, a British observer of the 
time recalled that “in the flat lands of Thrace, against the Germans 
with their wealth of material, I could not look upon [the Turks] 
except as a doomed army,”?? 
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It was at this moment of apparent German invincibility that 
the Nazis launched a diplomatic offensive in Ankara. The effort was 
entrusted to a particularly cunning intelligence, Ambassador Franz 
von Papen, the former German chancellor and emissary to Vienna. 
Since 1939 Papen had been charged with delivering Turkey into the 
German orbit as he had helped deliver Austria. He was a veteran 
not only of politics and diplomacy, but indeed of military service in 
Turkey itself, having served as an officer in Liman von Sanders’s 
Ottoman Third Army during World War I. Yet the Nazis never quite 
trusted him. Unwilling to let him operate alone, they appointed as 
his principal aide in Ankara (and their spy) Frau Maria Jenke, 
sister of Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, and wife of the 
commercial attaché at the embassy. It was Frau Jenke who directed 
German Propaganda in Turkey, and who organized and presided 
over the innumerable soirees at which Germany’s war of nerves 
against Turkey was first launched through planted rumor and cal- 
culated threat. After the Turks were exposed to this preliminary 
softening-up campaign, the German government issued the first in 
a series of ultimata. It came early in May, 1941, in the form of an 
“invitation” from Hitler to President Inönü to join Germany in the 
war or (the hint was barely veiled) be invaded by her. Inénii was 
given until May 20 to answer.** Unaware that the ultimatum was a 
bluff, Papen entreated Berlin not to threaten direct attack. From his 
intimate knowledge of the Turks’ character, he warned that they 
would resist invasion with the utmost tenacity.** By moderating the 
Fiihrer’s statement, on the other hand, Papen extracted from Inönü 
the promise that if “Germany declared her intention never to con- 
clude with any country an understanding directed against Turkey 
[an implicit reference to the Soviet Union], the latter would be will- 
ing to engage never to undertake anything against German interests 
and never to go to war against Germany.”35 

In its willingness to discuss a nonaggression treaty, the Turkish 
government was not simply reacting to German pressure. Nor was it 
impressed by certain material inducements Papen had offered at 
the expense of Greece in Thrace and the Aegean islands. What 
made an agreement feasible, rather, was Berlin’s willingness to ac- 
cept the continuation of Turkey’s existing relations with Britain. 
The British ambassador, Sir Hugh Knatchbull-Hugessen, was under- 
standing of Ankara’s dilemma, of the Turkish government's isola- 
tion in the face of German encirclement and its need to reinsure 
the nation’s security with the Reich. “It was an exceedingly un- 
pleasant thought,” the Englishman wrote later, “but I avoided any- 
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thing savouring of unreasoning opposition.”** Neither were the 
Germans philanthropists, of course. Their planned invasion of the 
Soviet Union was only weeks away, and even Turkish neutrality 
would have been welcome to them. Thus, on June 13, Ribbentrop 
approved Ankara’s reservation on the Anglo-Turkish Pact. It was on 
this basis, five days later, that Germany and Turkey undertook 
“mutually to respect the integrity and inviolability of their national 
territory and not to resort to any measures, direct or indirect, aimed 
at their Treaty partner.”** A supplementary commercial agreement 
provided for increased trade between the two countries. Inönü and 
Hitler thereupon exchanged congratulatory telegrams. 

As will be seen (Chapter IX), the relationship with Germany 
was not altogether unpalatable to the Turks. Ideologically, they had 
few objections to Nazi authoritarianism, having been reared under 
Kemal for twenty years on the fiihrerprinzip. German diplomats and 
officers found the Turks quite amiable, by no means oblivious to the 
long tradition of Turco-German friendship. Not infrequently, Turk- 
ish foreign service personnel took German agents into their con- 
fidence. It was through these “neutral” Turkish intermediaries, for 
example, that Papen was able to send instructions to Germany's 
collaborators in Arab lands, to secure useful information on British 
troop movements, sailings, and RAF base locations.®* Certainly with- 
out this help it would have been far more difficult to smuggle the 
Mufti and Rashid Ali (see p. 251, below) to Germany through 
Turkey. 

The same cautious, yet unmistakable, benevolence was dis- 
played by the government of Iran. Here was another ostensibly 
neutral regime, much farther removed from the battle area, but 
destined later, by virtue of its size (628,000 square miles, twice the 
area of Turkey), to play a decisive role in the shifting power balance 
of middle Asia. Indeed, this appeared to have been Iran’s classic 
function since the beginning of the nineteenth century, for the 
nation had long been regarded by Petersburg (and later Moscow) 
as fair game for Russian territorial ambitions in the north; and by 
London as an open field for British oil exploration in the south. 
The Russians had sheared large sections of the Caucasus from Tran 
(the price in turn of earlier Iranian aggression ), while the provinces 
of Baluchistan and Tangistan and the oil island of Abadan had come 
under British imperial “protection” in fact if not in name. Well after 
the end of World War I, even after the overthrow of the effete Qajar 
dynasty and the enthronement in its place of the militant nationalist 
Reza Pahlavi, the struggle for Iranian independence remained an 
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uphill one. It was marked continually by deteriorating relations with 
Britain, by Tehran's cancellation of British air routes, the threatened 
cancellation of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company concession and the 
persistent claim to the oil-rich Bahrein Islands.‘° At the mntbrests 
of World War II, an Iranian government official explained his 


country’s stance to the German intelligence agent Be nhard Schulze- 
8 8 u 


You must understand the situation in this land properly. For 
decades we have been living in a high-tension field of international 
politics between Russia and England. The Russians have exploited 
our earlier weakness and taken the Caucasus from us. The 
British . . . [act like] white lords who look upon us as colonials 
and treat us with unbearable arrogance. . . . What remains to us 
then, except to play the one off against the other? The Russians 
against the British and vice versa. But today we are expecting a 


great deal from a third i i 
Sooo power, which can be either Germany or 


Germany was the more likely. Reza Shah Pahlavi had fostered 
close economic and cultural relations with the Germans since 1921 
By 1938 Germany had achieved first place in Iran’s foreign trade a 
was supplying Iran with its basic industrial machinery and railroad 
matériel. Several hundred German manufacturers and tradin 
companies assigned representatives to Iran. German engineers T 
technicians were given the principal responsibility of “developin 
Iranian industry and communications. A number of Iranians tae 
studying in Germany, and scores of German academicians were 
lecturing at the University of Tehran. The old shah encouraged these 
ties, and not alone because of the superb quality of German equip- 
ment and personnel. Except for a short period in World War I 
Germany was that rarity, a major European power that had never 
interfered in Iranian internal affairs. There existed a certain ideo- 
logical affinity, too. In the 1930s the Nazis made much of the 
Aryanism” and fiihrerprinzip common to the two peoples. Reza 
Shah, a dictator and uncompromising Iranian nationalist, found the 
analogy appealing. This reservoir of goodwill was ardently plumbed 
by the German government. Propaganda broadcasts were continuall 
beamed to Iran from the Seesen transmitter, while the official ra 
a ue agency distributed extensive handouts to the Iranian 
It was inevitable, therefore, with the outbreak of World War II 
that Iran should become a hotbed of German espionage. Although 
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the goal of these Nazi agents was essentially to socapreittate Seber 
and government circles, they did not hesitate to encourage uprisings 
of southern tribesmen against the Tehran government, even > 
sabotage the production of oil in Abadan.*? The Germans were Ea y 
organized. Ensconced in strategic locations throughout Tran, they 
virtually controlled the operation of the railroads and airlines. T 
Britain’s viewpoint, they posed a genuine threat to Allied interests 
by the spring and summer of 1941. Indeed, many of these ee 
operated under the immediate direction of Dr. Grobba, the az 

minister in Baghdad until 1939, who had moved his staff to Te. ack 
after the war began. By then British intelligence and Sir Rea 2 
Bullard, London’s minister in Tehran, estimated the total number o: 

Germans in Iran at between 2,700 and 3,000.** Certainly no Si 
belligerent nation possessed as widely ramified a spy P a 
ever his official posture of neutrality, too, Reza Shah did little to 
inhibit the movements of this Fifth Column or loosen the grip 
maintained by Germans on the Iranian economy. Even less did a 
old ruler disguise his sympathy for German cultural and Pome 
activities. Temperamentally, his own loyalties were rarely in doubt. 


Unrest in the Arab Middle East 


NEITHER IN DOUBT were the loyalties of most of the Arab E 
ments. When Italy declared war on the Allies on June 10, 1940, the 
Arab countries suddenly became front-line areas. They would remain 
so for the next two and a half years. Germany's blitzkrieg in PE 
climaxed by the fall of France, had already made a profoun im- 
pression on them. Axis victory was regarded as a neercertaimnty T 
Arab nationalist circles. In the Levant, at the same time, the growt 

of Axis influence and the danger of British preemptive eh Sinn 
raised fears that Syria and Lebanon would become a battleground, 
or at least suffer the blockade privations many remembered ae 
World War I. Whatever lay ahead, Syrian political leaders regarde 

the collapse of France as additional reason to be rid of the ee 
presence. It was humiliating to be subjected to a defeated an a 
feebled power. The nationalists tended now to equate Lines ie 
her legions of colonial troops in the Middle East, underpai PaO: F 
unkempt, and ill-disciplined.** A symptom of the Pa E 
in Damascus was the assassination of Dr. Shahbander, a harsh criti 

of the National Bloc, by a rival nationalist faction in a ea 
Early in 1941 political strikes and demonstrations mounted throug 
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out Syrian towns and cities. The increasingly overt sympathy for 
Germany was often expressed by leading political figures—Shukri 
al-Quwatli, among others—who afterward became ministers in the 
Syrian republic.** 

It was in the spring of 1941, therefore, that General Henri- 
Fernand Dentz, the newly appointed Vichy high commissioner, 
decided to offer the Syrian nationalists a number of timely conces- 
sions. In April he announced the appointment of a new ministry 
presided over by a “Head of Government,” and the formation of an 
advisory assembly, to consist of representative Moslems, Druze, and 
Alawis. The regime was in fact inaugurated soon afterward under a 
neutralist prime minister, Khalid al-Azm, and a cabinet of eminent 
public figures. A similar change was carried out in Lebanon, where 
a politically neutral government was established under Alfred 
Naqqash, a Maronite judge’ of little political coloration. But these 
gestures came too late to appease popular contempt for the lame- 
duck Vichy administration. One British observer recalled: 


The peasants had no doubt about the greatness of Abu Ali, alias 
Adolf Hitler. It would have been hopeless trying to destroy the 
Hitler myth in their stubborn minds. By comparison with Hitler, 
Churchill was a man of minor Stature. Hitler was on a par with 
Lawrence of Arabia. The latter had brought freedom and inde- 
pendence to the Arabs freed from Turkish domination (so they 
thought), and Hitler was going to drive out the French, wipe out 
the Zionists down in the land of the Philistines, and give lots of 
money and gold to the Arabs.47 


This emotional swing toward the Axis was less perceptible, 
but certainly not absent, in Egypt, the very heartland of British 


Middle Eastern defense. Until the summer of 1940, Britain’s posi- 
tion in the Nile kingdom appeared well secured. The Egyptian 
government apparently intended to fulfill its obligations under the 
1936 treaty, building strategic roads, erecting barracks. Coopera- 
tion was mutually profitable. The enormous purchasing power of 
the British army was largely responsible for enlarging and further 
enriching Egypt's already impressive bourgeoisie. Cairo became the 
international headquarters for the entire Middle Eastern-Mediter- 
ranean war effort. Then, as we recall, the surrender of France and 
the entrance of Italy into the war immediately eroded Egypt’s treaty 
loyalties. The Cairo government refused at the outset to declare 
war on Italy, or even to move decisively in expelling Italian em- 
bassy personnel following the severance of diplomatic relations 
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with Rome. The cabinet made it plain, too, that it took an excep- 
tionally charitable view of Italian territorial violations, even when 
Italian troops occupied the border fortresses of Sollum and Sidi 
Barrani, or when Italian air raids on Alexandria and the canal area 
became more frequent and violent.!8 After November, 1940, the 
country was governed by the ministry of Hussein Sirri Pasha, an 
engineer by training and a cold, reserved opportunist by tempera- 
ment. Thus, when Rommel launched his April, 1941, counter 
offensive, and Egypt was threatened with invasion, ithe premier’s 
response in Parliament was to comment equably that “the situation 
was not such as to cause uneasiness.” On April 30 Rommel’s 
Panzerarmee moved onto Egyptian soil, violating the frontier by 
six miles. Still the government remained noncommittal. By mid- 
summer, when the Germans had pushed as far as Mersa Matruh, 
Foreign Undersecretary Sharara Pasha informed the press: “There 
is no need for Egypt to be on bad terms with any country. She 
seeks to collaborate effectively in the creation of a better world. .. . 
We follow closely all questions that are of interest to the Near East 
in general.”>° 

These insipidities convinced Wavell that a shift of allegiances 
was imminent. “The possible attitude of Egypt,” he cabled London 
in April, “is obviously going to be a matter of great anxiety. The 
next few months will be very difficult, quite apart from what hap- 
pens in Greece.”*! It was an understatement. On the night of May 
15, 1941, General Aziz Ali al-Misri, who had been inspector general 
of the Egyptian army during Ali Mahir’s government, but dismissed 
in 1940 for pro-Axis sentiments,” left Cairo secretly for Beirut S 
an Egyptian air force plane. The RAF immediately intercepted t e 
craft, forcing it to land only ten miles away. A subsequent inquiry 
revealed that the general had been in touch with a German spy 
network and was planning to defect to the Axis with vital informa- 
tion on British troop strength.5? -r 

Another, rather more influential, Egyptian figure was similarly 
in communication with the Germans. The discovery was made 
belatedly in December, 1941, by William Bullitt, President e 
velt’s personal emissary to the Middle East. Lyttelton, the Britis 
resident minister, wrote afterward: 


[Bullitt] arrived the next evening, fresh from an interview with 
King Farouk. He plunged straight into the subject of our attitude 
towards the King. “He’s a nice boy,” he said. “Your ambassador 
treats him too rough. His heart is in the right place, he is very pro 
us, and even rather pro you at heart. He should be trusted more and 
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treated more kindly.” This was too much for me, and I asked him 
if he would like to see what the Palace radio had transmitted to 
Rome the day before. He read the transcript, which included some 
unflattering references to himself. This was his last mention of 


the strong inclinations shown by the King towards the Allied 
cause. .. „54 


It is doubtful if even Lyttelton appreciated the full extent of Farouk’s 
pro-Axis sympathies. The Germans were better informed. Erwin 
Ettel, their minister in Iran, cabled Berlin on April 14, 1941, that 
the Egyptian ambassador in Tehran, Zulfikar Pasha (who was also 
Farouk’s father-in-law), had brought a personal message from 
Farouk to Hitler. The king described British pressure on him to 
enter the war against the Axis. “In his refusal the king was relying 
on a go percent majority of Egyptian people who did not want war 
and whose sympathies were with Germany.” 
Ettel then continued: 


The King had expressly instructed the ambassador to state the 
following: He was filled with strong admiration for the Führer and 
respect for the German people, whose victory over England he de- 
sired most sincerely. He was one with his people in the wish to 
see victorious German troops in Egypt as soon as possible as liber- 
ators from the unbearably brutal English yoke. ... The Ambassador 
answered my question on what attitude the Egyptian people took 
toward Italy as follows: When the Italians upon their entry into 
the war advanced successfully toward Egypt, the greatest worry of 
the Egyptian people was that the country would be occupied by the 
Italians. Therefore the Italian retreat had been welcomed. Now that 
the German troops stood victoriously at the Egyptian frontier the 
people were not only calmed but longed for an occupation of the 


country, certain that the Germans were coming as liberators and 
not, like the Italians, as new oppressors.55 


Ribbentrop’s response to this overture was to cable back on April 
30, emphasizing Hitler’s intense personal interest and gratification. 
“As far as Egypt . . . was concerned,” declared the foreign minister, 
“the Fiihrer had already stated earlier that Germany had no terri- 
torial aspirations of any sort in regard to the Arab countries, but 
rather—and in this he was also in agreement with the Duce— 
desired the independence of Egypt and the entire Arab world.” 
Ettel was instructed to inform the ambassador that Germany sought 
“close cooperation” with King Farouk.5¢ 

The discussions continued in ensuing months, always through 
the German and Egyptian ambassadors in Tehran as intermediaries. 
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To prove his, and his king’s, good faith, Zulfikar Pasha on July 3, 
1941, conveyed a warning—sent him by Farouk—of a possible 
British preemptive occupation of the Iranian oil region; apparently 
British intelligence anticipated a German attack on Iraq and Iran 
from Soviet territory. When the Allied invasion of Iran did in fact 
take place in August, 1941 (see pp. 221-2, below), Zulfikar con- 
tinued his discussions in Turkey, this time with Papen. The Egyp- 
tian ambassador was eager to determine German plans for his 
country in the event Rommel’s campaign in Libya succeeded. His 
overriding anxiety was that Egypt should not be allotted to the 
Italian sphere. “It is the principal desire of the circles mentioned 
to promote a favorable atmosphere for an occupation by the Axis,” 
he explained, “and if possible, even to come to the aid of the Axis 
troops at the decisive moment.” Zulfikar Pasha then revealed 
Britain’s preparations to evacuate Egypt; the information was based 
on British troop concentrations at Port Said. The ambassador of- 
fered to fly to southern Libya in one of Farouk’s planes to meet 
personally with Rommel. The flight never took place. Neither did 
the deal for an accommodation. But if the arrangement failed to 
come off, it was not for lack of royal good will. The presence of 
the British army on Egyptian soil was simply too intimidating for 
overt Egyptian action. 


Overtures to the Axis 


No SUCH INHIBITION EXISTED in Iraq. At the outbreak of the war, 
the Baghdad regime dutifully fulfilled the terms of its 1930 treaty 
with Britain. The Iraqi government terminated diplomatic relations 
with Germany and supplied Britain’s armed forces with facilities 
and communications. Yet the military situation in Iraq was funda- 
mentally different from that of Egypt or Palestine. Here only 
limited numbers of British troops were stationed, essentially RAF 
personnel at Habbaniyah and Shuaiba airfields. Additionally, with 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt under heavy military occupation, Iraq 
was virtually the only Middle Eastern nation free to give public 
expression to its burning Arab nationalism. Pan-Arab elements in 
fact regarded Iraq, the first country to emancipate itself from 
British mandatory rule, as the nation likeliest to take a similar 
initiative in achieving Arab union. Bitterness on the Palestine issue, 
we recall, had taken a more anti-British form in Iraq than elsewhere 
outside Palestine itself; for its expression was neither inhibited by 
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large numbers of British troops nor diluted by the more funda- 
mental issue of Iraqi national liberation. There was added, finally, 
a strong dose of calculated opportunism, an awareness of which 
way the war was going by the summer of 1940. 

These factors influenced the behavior even of as dependably 
pro-British a statesman as Nuri es-Saïd. Although opposed to the 
strident and xenophobic elements in his country, Nuri was not un- 
willing to engage in flirtations of his own with the Axis when these 
served his purpose. It was significant that the Baghdad government 
refused to break off diplomatic relations with Italy during his tenure 
as foreign minister. In some degree, the Palestine question affected 
this decision. Nuri had traveled to Cairo in August, 1940, to discuss 
with the British ambassador the feasibility of a provisional Arab 
government in the Holy Land, but had returned empty-handed. The 
Iraqi statesman was angered. His position as a moderate, he felt, 
would now be undermined vis-à-vis the extremists.** It was therefore 
at this moment that Nuri decided to open negotiations with the Axis 
Powers, in the hope of securing more favorable terms on the Pales- 
tine issue. Unable to persuade any of his friends and colleagues to 
visit the Axis capitals, he turned reluctantly to the Mufti to lead 
the mission. 

Nuri’s overtures were rejected. Haj Amin profoundly distrusted 
the foreign minister, a known Anglophile. He suspected that the 
offer had been made to ferret out his, the Mufti’s, secret arrange- 
ments with the Axis—in order to pass them on to the British. Nuri 
thereupon decided to offer his personal collaboration to Luigi 
Gabrielli, the Italian minister in Baghdad. The offer was transmitted 
to Rome. Foreign Minister Ciano apparently took the matter 
seriously at first. But on September 14, Papen cautioned Berlin 
that Nuri may well have been a “traitor.”*® Papen’s misgivings, 
conveyed to Rome, eventually persuaded Ciano to suspend negotia- 
tions with the Iraqi leader. Nuri was persistent, however. He 
intimated to the Mufti that he was still prepared to collaborate with 
the Axis. Haj Amin did not respond. 

In fact, the Mufti was uninterested in sharing a personal in- 
fluence that had grown to extraordinary dimensions in Iraq. Be- 
fore the outbreak of the war, the country’s moderate elements— 
essentially the older politicians led by Nuri—held at least a balance 
of power in Iraqi politics. Yet by the time of Germany’s dramatic 
victories in the West, and certainly at the moment of Rommel’s 
first breakthrough into Egypt, Pan-Arab ideology had become 
widely diffused through Baghdad’s government circles. Its principal 
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exponent was Dr. Sami Shawkat, recently appointed minister of 
education (Chapter II), a firebrand whose teachings, and those of his 
Pan-Arab colleagues, were reinforced by the militant and highly in- 
fluential paramilitary Futuwwa organization. The arrival of the Mufti 
gave new leadership and direction to this Pan-Arabism. Until then 
nationalist activities in Iraq lacked the glamor and dynamism that 
Haj Amin’s reputation and decisive personality now supplied in 
abundance.*° 

The Mufti had fled the Levant and reached Baghdad in 
October, 1939. From the outset he was received as a hero, and was 
feted and lionized. His name was soon put on the register of of- 
ficial visitors. Accommodations were made for him at the Hotel 
Ziya next to the royal palace. One contemporary recalled that 
“[h]is suite suddenly became the center of attraction for politicians, 
military leaders, writers and high government officials regardless 
of their affiliations. Visitors to the Palace would almost invariably 
stop at the Mufti’s place, too. He thus became informed of all Iraq's 
secrets.“ Soon Haj Amin reestablished his old Palestine “head- 
quarters,” although modified to suit local conditions. His staff 
was paid from generous grants supplied by the Iraqi government, 
while members of his retinue were given employment in particularly 
desirable areas of Iraqi life.“ By 1940 virtually every government 
department was carrying out his whims. Thus, passports were 
issued or denied at his request. Arab refugees from Palestine were 
deported unless the Mufti decided they were genuine “nationalists.” 
Additional quantities of scarce newsprint were made available for 
his newspapers. During his stay in Iraq, too, Haj Amin was always 
made a special guest at state or public functions, and his followers 
were given places of honor equal to those of ministers. With this 
invidious element in Baghdad, the government's pro-British faction 
soon became isolated. 

On its own, then, the Mufti-Pan-Arabist group was keen to 
explore a connection with Germany. Haj Amin accordingly took the 
initiative in dispatching a protégé, Iraqi Minister of Justice Naji 
Shawkat (the brother of Sami Shawkat), on a secret mission to 
Ankara. There the Arab official was received by Papen. The meet- 
ing was a revelation for the German ambassador. Notwithstanding 
King Farouk’s expressions of goodwill, and the data secretly trans- 
mitted by Egyptian military personnel, Papen until then had not 
been fully aware of the depth of pro-Axis sentiment in the Arab 
world. On July 6, 1940, he sent an account of the conference to 
Berlin. He was presented, he wrote, with a hand-written letter 
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from the Mufti, introducing Shawkat as a trusted friend and emis- 
sary, and then extending greetings and felicitations to Hitler 


on the occasion of the great political and military triumphs which 
[the Führer] has just achieved through his foresight and great 
genius. .. . The Arab nation everywhere feels the greatest joy and 
deepest gratification on the occasion of these great successes... . 
The Arab people, slandered, maltreated, and deceived by our com- 
mon enemies, confidently expect that the result of your final victory 
will be their independence and complete liberation, as well as the 
creation of their unity, when they will be linked to your country 
by a treaty of friendship and collaboration. 


Having read this letter, Papen observed to Shawkat that the 
political situation in the Middle East was a matter Berlin had tradi- 
tionally left to Italy. The Arab envoy replied that this was precisely 
the aim of his visit. “As the Arab national movement had fought 
Anglo-French imperialism,” Shawkat explained, “so it would have 
to oppose Italian imperialism.” It was therefore in the interest of 
the Axis Powers for Germany to use her influence with Italy, in 
order to develop a solution acceptable to the Arabs. Papen was non- 
committal, but asked how the people of Iraq intended to help Ger- 
many administer the coup de grace to Britain. The answer, as he 
reported it: 


The Minister of Justice . . . intimated that we would undoubtedly 
receive the support of the Iraq Army against England when the 
time came... . As a first step, [Shawkat] recommended the re- 
establishment of the Arab national government in Damascus. This 
measure is very strongly endorsed by the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. 
... The Arab national government will resume its struggle also in 
Palestine. . . . It is assumed that England will shortly attempt to 
occupy and disarm the French forces. The Arab uprising could suc- 
cessfully intervene in such a moment of weakness. The prerequisite, 
however, was that we relieve their anxiety over a possible Italian 
imperialism.®4 


The proposal was unacceptable to Berlin. During Hitler’s meet- 
ing with the Duce at Munich several weeks earlier, on June 19, 
Mussolini and Ciano had made explicit their claims for Egypt and 
the Sudan. The Germans had concurred, and had accepted the ad- 
ditional demand for Italian bases in the Maghreb and in Syria, 
Palestine, and Transjordan. In fulfillment of this understanding, 
Berlin had already given its approval for Italian control commis- 
sions to operate in Syria and Lebanon, in Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, 
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and French Somaliland. Two weeks later, Ernst Woermann, director 
of the foreign ministry's political department, issued a memorandum 
underscoring the need to maintain a careful reserve. “We ought 
not to allow ourselves to become involved in this Arabian game,” 
the memorandum emphasized, “and ought not to arouse their hope 
that they could get from us support against Italy.” Woermann 
thereupon issued a circular to this effect to all German embassies 
in the Middle East and Europe.® 

The Mufti was not willing to give up, however. On August 26, 
1940, Dr. Grobba, former minister to Iraq and now a senior officer 
in the Middle East department, met with yet another emissary from 
Iraq, this time in Tehran. The visitor was Uthman Kamal Haddad, 
the Mufti’s private secretary. Haddad explained that the Mufti had 
organized a committee consisting of leading Iraqi cabinet members 
and army officers, as well as distinguished political leaders from 
Syria, Saudi Arabia, and Palestine. Their aim was to develop a 
productive relationship with Germany. The committee appreciated, 
from Shawkat’s earlier talk with Papen, that Berlin had prior obliga- 
tions to Italy, and indeed one of the Mufti’s envoys would soon go 
from Baghdad to Rome. But the committee still hoped to elicit a 
joint declaration of support from the German and Italian govern- 
ments. Whereupon Haddad presented Grobba with a tentative draft 
of such a declaration: 


The German and the Italian Governments [it stated] recognize 
the full independence of the Arab countries. . . . Germany and Italy 
will make no use of any juridical or other means designed to 
abridge the independence of these Arab countries, e.g., by estab- 
lishing mandates, that hypocritical device of the League of Nations 
and the democracies to disguise their imperialistic greed. 


Additionally, Germany and Italy would recognize the right of 
the Arabs to solve the Jewish question in Palestine “and the other 
Arab countries” in a manner suited to Arab national and ethnic 
interests. 

As a quid pro quo for this declaration, the Arab governments 
were prepared to resume diplomatic relations with Germany, to 
collaborate with her “in matters of mutual interest,” and to grant 
Germany and Italy a preferred status in Iraqi oil concessions. If 
agreement were reached on these terms, Grobba reported, the 
Baghdad regime would dismiss Nuri es-Said as foreign minister and 
replace him with Naji Shawkat. At that point, an anti-British revolt 
would be launched in Transjordan and Palestine, to which the 
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Iraqis would contribute 10,000 troops. Preparations for the uprising 
were even then being made in Syria, in the expectation that arms 
would be supplied by Italy from French army stocks in the Levant. 
The Mufti and his associates envisaged that the two Axis Powers 
would jointly supply two-thirds of the necessary financing; the com- 
mittee itself would provide the rest. “There are still 30,000 to 40,000 
English troops in Palestine, which the Arabs believe they can 
handle,” wrote Grobba. Meanwhile the Iraqi nationalist leadership 
would welcome the help of German agents in planning the uprising. 
“It would perhaps be expedient for the time being if they came on 
neutral passports.”6¢ 

Foreign ministry officials in Berlin were impressed by this offer. 
When they transmitted it to Rome, however, it received a cynical 
reception. Ciano informed Hans Georg von Mackensen, the German 
ambassador, that “for years he [Ciano] had maintained constant 
relations with the Grand Mufti, of which his secret fund could 
tell a tale. The return on this gift of millions had not been exactly 
great and had really been confined to occasional destruction of pipe- 
lines, which in most cases could be quickly repaired.”*? On Septem- 
ber 14, queried again by Mackensen, the Italian foreign minister 
gave a flatly negative reply. Such a public declaration would not 
be “expedient,” Ciano insisted. The Arab nations “possess no ade- 
quate experience in complete self-government, and are too 
weak. . . .”68 Unspoken here was Ciano’s concern for the effect of 
such a declaration on the inhabitants of Italy's own remnant 
Libyan empire. “It would . . . be advisable,” the foreign minister 
suggested, “to take a dilatory attitude toward the Arabs.” Assurances 
of a general nature could be offered, and reiterated orally and also 
by radio. “We should not go beyond that, however.” 

Ciano’s suggestion was adopted. Woermann drafted the state- 
ment to be broadcast in Arabic, and after consultations and revisions 
with the Italian government, it was issued jointly on German and 
Italian radio on October 23, 1940. It stated: 


Germany [Italy], which has always been animated by sentiments 
of friendship for the Arabs and cherishes the wish that they may 
prosper and be happy, and assume a place among the peoples of the 
earth in accordance with their historical and natural importance, 
has always watched with interest the struggles of the Arab countries 
to achieve their independence. In their effort to obtain this goal the 
Arab countries can count upon Germany's [Italy’s] full sympathy 
also in the future. In making this statement Germany [Italy] finds 
itself in full accord with her Italian [German] ally.7° 
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The two Arab emissaries were not pleased by this carefully circum- 
scribed pronouncement. Haddad even issued a bombastic threat to 
Grobba that the Arab governments, if dissatisfied, might consider 
an alternative alignment with the Soviet Union. Later, one group 
of Beirut nationalists accused Germany of having reached a clandes- 
tine Sykes-Picot-style agreement with Italy. But to these complaints 
Berlin made only vague, ambiguous replies. The Italians, of course, 
were even less willing to be committed. 


The Rashid Ali Putsch 


MEANWHILE, THROUGHOUT 1940, Pan-Arab elements in the Iraqi 
army were laying plans to impose their long-cultivated political 
views on the Baghdad government. A few of these malcontents were 
staff officers, whose hopes for Arab independence had been frus- 
trated by what they took to be the limitations of the 1930 Anglo-Iraqi 
Treaty, and Britain’s obstructive role in Palestine.72 The most im- 
portant conspiratorial group was to be found just below the senior 
level. This was a “Golden Square” of four colonels (the sobriquet 
was British, but generally adopted in the West), led by Salah al-Din 
al-Sabbagh, director of operations in the ministry of defense and 
by 1940 the most powerful officer in the army. Salah al-Din re- 
peatedly visited the home of German Minister Grobba, and his 
pro-Axis sentiments and those of his colleagues were never dis- 
guised. Not least of all, the attitude of the four colonels to the 
Mufti was openly adulatory. 

The chance to rechart Iraqi foreign policy opened in a minor 
political squabble of February, 1940, when a new cabinet was 
organized under the leadership of Rashid Ali al-Gaylani. The scion 
of an aristocratic Baghdad family, Rashid Ali was a lawyer and an 
experienced and well-regarded politician. In his personal convic- 
tions, the fifty-four-year-old prime minister was by no means 
fanatically anti-British, and his initial incumbency appeared to 
pose no threat to British security. But as the months passed it be- 
came evident that Rashid Ali was a confidant both of the Mufti and 
of the “Golden Square.” His friendship with Italian diplomats was 
undisguised. Over the somewhat clumsy warnings, too, of Sir Basil 
Newton, the British ambassador—who was new to the Middle East 
and its diplomacy—Rashid Ali set about exploiting the Palestine 
issue and arousing anti-British sentiment. Thus, on December 15, 
the prime minister formally declared that Iraq would acknowledge 
her alliance with Britain, but at the same time would strengthen her 
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relations “with the other friendly states.”7 Hereupon, at Sir Basil 
Newton’s urgent request, American and Turkish diplomats in 
Baghdad interceded with Rashid Ali; but they failed to dissuade 
him from his new course. Three weeks later, as a gesture of protest 
against the regime’s emerging pro-Axis orientation, Nuri es-Said 
resigned from the cabinet, taking four other ministers with him. 
The prime minister immediately filled the vacant places with 
nominees hand-picked by the colonels. The move failed—barely. 
When it became evident that Rashid Ali would have to govern over 
the opposition both of the parliament and of the regent Abdul-Ilah, 
he lost his nerve and resigned on January 31, 1941. The danger 
to the Allied cause appeared over when Taha al-Hashimi, a politi- 
cian of indeterminate views, formed a new cabinet. 

Yet, as far as London was concerned, the Iraqi political crisis 
had come dangerously close to undermining Britain’s special treaty 
relationship. The Foreign Office had been convinced for some time 
that a more experienced ambassador was required in Baghdad. To 
that end it now appointed in Newton’s place a veteran Middle East 
hand, Sir Kinahan Cornwallis, who for thirteen years until his 
retirement in 1935 had served as British adviser to the Iraqi ministry 
of interior. A tall, vigorous, plainspoken man, fluent in Arabic, 
Cornwallis was known and respected in Iraqi political circles. 
Stopping off in Cairo en route to Baghdad, the new ambassador had 
a long talk with Wavell, and there learned for the first time how 
grave the military situation was. The Middle East commander in- 
formed Cornwallis that few if any British troops could be spared 
in the event of a renewed crisis in Iraq, and that all emphasis 
would have to be placed on diplomacy. Unfortunately for the British, 
precious weeks were allowed to lapse between Cornwallis’s appoint- 
ment and his arrival in the Iraqi capital, on April 3, 1941. In the 
interval, the “Golden Square” cabal acted. 

Learning of plans to have them transferred out of Baghdad, 
the officers audaciously defied the government. Their troops on 
April 1 and 2 picketed the main buildings and roads in the city. 
The move succeeded even beyond their expectations. Completely 
unnerved, Prime Minister al-Hashimi immediately resigned. On 
April 3 Rashid Ali again assumed power, this time as chief of the 
“National Defense Government.” His first act was to assure that 
Sharif Sharaf, a disgruntled, collateral member of the Hashemite 
dynasty, was elected as new regent by a “National Assembly” of his 
own appointees. Thus it was that Cornwallis, landing the same day 
at the RAF base in Habbaniyah en route to Baghdad, met the regent 
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Abdul-Ilah, who had just arrived. The ill-fated uncle royal, hunted 
through the night in Baghdad by Rashid Ali’s followers, had barely 
managed to escape to Habbaniyah in the United States minister's 
automobile. Soon afterward, he journeyed to Basra and took refuge 
on a British gunboat. Eventually he found sanctuary in Transjordan, 
under the protection of his own uncle, the Emir Abdullah. 

Cornwallis in turn proceeded on to Baghdad, where he en- 
countered a volatile and potentially explosive situation. In two days 
Rashid Ali had managed to appoint his supporters to all the key 
government positions and was already in communication with 
Berlin through the Italian embassy. So threatening was the new 
political orientation that Cornwallis decided that the Nuri group 
could be restored only by force, the one method Wavell had cau- 
tioned him to avoid. It was significant that the coup d’état had taken 
place during a period of uninterrupted Axis victories in the Western 
Desert and Greece. By then British intelligence was aware that 
Rashid Ali had coordinated his moves with Berlin, that the Mufti’s 
secretary was in touch with German Ambassador von Papen in 
Ankara (Chapter VII). Iraq's loyalty was a matter of the most 
fundamental strategic importance to the Allies. The country was 
a vital source of fuel, a major Commonwealth transit and com- 
munications center. More important yet, it was a dangerous focus 
of anti-British infection in the Arab world at a time when the Middle 
East served as the principal battleground against the Axis. 

The truth was that developments in Iraq had caught the Axis, 
no less than the British, completely by surprise. Hitler and his 
military advisers had only recently come to appreciate the impor- 
tance of the Middle East as a likely arena for strategic operations. 
The Führers Order Number 22, it is recalled, issued on January 
II, 1941, proclaimed that Germany must come immediately to 
Italy's rescue in North Africa. More than any other factor, it was 
Rommel’s unanticipated success in the Eastern Mediterranean that 
permitted Berlin to take a more acute interest in the Arab countries. 
Rashid Ali’s gestures of good will, too, and those of the Mufti, 
revealed an intensity of pro-German feeling in the Arab world that 
had not been suspected earlier. Although the Nazis dealt cautiously 
with these overtures, for fear of antagonizing the Italians and (in 
the case of Syria) the Vichy French, they nevertheless amplified 
their press and radio propaganda in the early months of 1941. Iraq 
appeared to offer an especially promising opportunity for under- 
mining British strength, not alone because the country had been 
spared direct British occupation, but also because it did not im- 
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pinge on any direct area of Italian ambition. Unlike Syria, more- 
over, propaganda help for Arab nationalism in Iraq did not risk 
jeopardizing the cooperation of Vichy. 

Tn fact, the Germans had prepared themselves to deal with 
Middle Eastern affairs well before the Mufti’s emissaries ever 
arrived in Ankara and Tehran. Agents of the Abwehr, the general 
staff's intelligence service, had gradually become active in the 
region since August, 1940. Their investigations developed with 
particular effectiveness in Syria, immediately following the collapse 
of France. It was an old Syrian hand, Rudolf Roser, loaned to the 
Abwehr by the foreign ministry, who returned to Syria in the 
autumn of 1940, and who sensed immediately the magnitude of 
pro-Axis sentiment among visiting Iraqi nationalists. These im- 
pressions were corroborated when Ribbentrop’s most experienced 
envoy to the Moslem world, Otto Werner von Hentig, flew to Syria 
and Iraq to sound out Arab reactions. Like Roser, Hentig concluded 
that the potential friendship for Germany in the Arab world was all 
but untapped. By the opening of 1941, therefore, as the political 
cauldron in Baghdad seethed with hatred of the British, the 
Wilhelmstrasse dropped its earlier compunctions against intervening 
in Arab politics on its own. The difficulty was that foreign ministry 
officials did not know precisely how to intervene or when. Ribben- 
trop himself was convinced that the Germans must assume the 
initiative in supplying weapons, that the Mufti must be financed, 
even without Italy’s prior agreement. To accomplish the purpose, 
he instructed Woermann of the political department to devise a 
program offering additional encouragement to Arab nationalists in 
Traq, and possibly elsewhere. Woermann set about this task with 


considerable resourcefulness and imagination.7¢ 

What finally emerged from his proposals, on March 11, 1941, 
was a letter from the secretary of state, Ernst Weizsicker, to the 
Mufti. Without going as far as Haj Amin or his followers wished, 
the document represented a meaningful step beyond the original 
joint declaration of October 23, 1940. 


Germany [the statement declared], which has never possessed 
Arab territories, has no territorial aims in the Arab area. She is of 
the opinion that the Arabs, a people with an old civilization, who 
have demonstrated their competence for administrative activity and 
their military virtues, are entirely capable of governing themselves. 
Germany therefore recognizes the complete independence of the 
Arab states, or where this has not yet been achieved, the claim 
to win it.?7 
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No concrete promises of weapons or financial aid were forthcoming. 
Privately, however, Berlin agreed to pay the Mufti a single allotment 
equivalent to 100,000 RM. Agreement was reached, too, that on 
general Arab questions the German government would use the 
Mufti as its principal intermediary—another mark of recognition 
to Iraq as the fulcrum of Arab nationalism. 

By late April, 1941, the Rashid Ali faction had consolidated 
its position in Baghdad, and embarked on intensive negotiations 
with German officials. It was evident to Berlin that a firm decision 
would have to be made. Accordingly, on the 27th of the month, 
Ribbentrop sent a personal memorandum to Hitler, noting that the 
Iraqi regime was so demonstrably sympathetic to Germany that the 
British would probably try a military intervention at any time. 
British manpower strength in Iraq was gravely limited, the foreign 
minister observed, and full Axis support for the Baghdad govern- 
ment accordingly represented a worthwhile gamble. The question 
was how to get arms and equipment to the Iraqis. Ribbentrop dis- 
missed the notion of clandestine shipments through Iran and 
Afghanistan as too circuitous and uncertain. The best hope, he 
stated, was for quick action: the delivery of weapons from French 
stocks in Syria, a concession to be extracted from the Vichy govern- 
ment in return for German compensations in metropolitan France. 
And the fastest method of delivery would have to be provided by 
the Luftwaffe, if the Führer approved. In the meanwhile, the 
Iraqi government should be urged to avoid an open break with 
Britain until sufficient German help arrived.78 

Unfortunately for the timing of Ribbentrop’s scheme, the 
crisis was precipitated in Iraq before a supply route could be chosen. 
The British themselves forced the issue. There was virtually no 
effort they were not prepared to exert to assure the uninterrupted 
flow of Mosul oil by pipeline to Haifa. In the event of an enemy 
move against Vichy Syria, the treaty bases in Iraq were equally 
indispensable to keep open the vital passageway for Indian troops. 
On April 10 Cornwallis cabled London that Rashid Ali was strength- 
ening his position each day; the British must intervene immediately, 
he insisted. Wavell of course had disapproved such an approach, and 
had warned that he was unable to spare more than a single British 
battalion from Palestine. He added that dispatch of such a token 
force was hardly worth the effort and risk involved. If military 
means were to be used, reinforcements would have to be found 
elsewhere.7° 

In fact, Churchill anticipated this need on April 8 by requesting 
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another Indian division from Leopold Amery, secretary of state for 
India, because “the situation in Iraq has turned sour.” Amery in 
turn promptly cabled the viceroy of India, Lord Linlithgow, and the 
Indian commander in chief, General Auchinleck. The latter offered 
to divert an infantry brigade immediately, together with a regiment 
of field artillery that was already on board ship for transport to 
Malta. Two brigade groups would be dispatched soon after that. 
Churchill gratefully accepted the offer. The convoy sailed from 
Karachi for Basra on April 12. At first it was the cabinet’s intention 
to keep the departure of these troops a closely guarded secret, lest 
Rashid Ali organize Opposition. But on April 11 Cornwallis wired 
London advising against this action. Baghdad might well exploit 
the unheralded arrival of troops as an act of British aggression, he 
warned. The ambassador Suggested instead that Rashid Ali be 
informed of the grave military situation in Egypt, and the need 
therefore for speedy land passage of troops through Iraq to bases 
in Transjordan and Palestine. In accordance with treaty rights, 
Britain would ship these reinforcements in the near future. Should 
the Baghdad government refuse its cooperation, Britain then would 
have legal justification to take military action. Conversely, if Rashid 
Ali agreed, Britain would retrieve her military foothold in the 
country without an armed clash. The cabinet defense committee 
accepted this compromise. Thus, on April 16, Cornwallis informed 
the Baghdad regime of Britain’s intention to disembark troops 
shortly at Basra. If there were no difficulty, the ambassador offered 
the formal assurance that London would immediately recognize 
the new Iraqi government.*° 

The fate of peace in Iraq now depended on the Iraqi prime 
minister’s decision either to honor the 1930 treaty or to opt out of 
it through a legal quibble. If it were the latter, fighting could be 
expected, and the army of Iraq was not negligible; it consisted of 
four infantry divisions and an air force of about fifty-seven service- 
able planes. At first, nevertheless, London’s concern appeared un- 
warranted. Without a murmur, the Iraqi cabinet agreed to permit 
the landing; the offer of recognition had been a powerful induce- 
ment. Thereupon, the convoy of eight transports, escorted by three 
destroyers, approached the Shatt al-Arab on April 17. Two days 
later the troops landed in Basra without incident. 

Soon afterward, however, Rashid Ali unexpectedly produced 
a condition of his own. He informed Cornwallis that Britain must 
“prove” its sincerity by ordering the Indian troops to proceed 
rapidly through the country and not remain indefinitely. Indeed, 
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these units should not only move on to Palestine at once, Rashid 
Ali insisted, but no other troops would be permitted to disembark 
at Basra until their departure.*! The Iraqi counterthreat immediately 
set off a frantic exchange of views between Cornwallis, the govern- 
ment of India, and London. The ambassador personally was willing 
to make some concession to Rashid Alis demand. He was prepared 
to keep a minimal, even skeletal, force in Iraq to guard the lines of 
communication at Basra and Habbaniyah; the rest of the Indian 
units would be sent on to Palestine. On the other hand, General 
Auchinleck in New Delhi emphatically rejected this view, and in- 
sisted that additional reinforcements must be poured into Iraq im- 
mediately. Churchill himself favored a hard line. On April 20 he 
instructed Eden to arrange for the prompt dispatch of new Indian 
troops, and to invoke treaty rights for landing them if there were 
any Iraqi objections. Churchill added: “Sir Kinahan Cornwallis 
should not, however, entangle himself by explanations.”*? The 
prime minister wired Cornwallis personally two days later: “Our 
position at Basra does not rest solely on the treaty with Iraq, but 
also on a new event rising out of the war.”* It was plain by then 
that the War Cabinet had decided against any further equivocation. 
So, apparently, had Rashid Ali. On April 28 he flatly refused per- 
mission for the second arriving convoy to disembark. This time a 
military clash appeared inevitable. 

But once again, when the three transports reached Basra on 
April 29, the troops filed off without incident. By now Rashid Ali 
had decided to avoid confrontation at Basra, but instead to hold 
firmly at Baghdad and resist the establishment of any large force 
there. At this juncture, with tension rising on both sides, the RAF 
began evacuating the families of British residents in the capital, 
flying them to Habbaniyah, forty-five miles away. Simultaneously, 
on April 29, two Iraqi infantry brigades and supporting units began 
moving out from Baghdad to Habbaniyah. By dawn of the next day 
they were on the high ground overlooking the British cantonment 
and airport. The total number of British fighting men at this base 
was 2,200, with some 6,000 British and Indian civilians. The entire 
enclave was promptly surrounded, as additional Iraqi units occupied 
the western approaches to the base, blocking possible British rein- 
forcements from Palestine. On April 30 the Iraqi general in charge 
warned Air Vice-Marshal H. G. Smart, commanding the British wing 
at Habbaniyah, that no further British flights would be permitted. 

Both sides were now playing for time. There was no way by 
which the Indian forces at Basra could reach Habbaniyah in time to 
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protect the beleaguered garrison there. For that matter, it would 
require many days for them to reach the British embassy staff in 
Baghdad. A northward advance from Basra was impeded both by 
Iraqi sabotage of communications and by the annual floods on the 
Tigris and Euphrates. As it later turned out, the Basra troops were 
unable to reach Baghdad for nearly six weeks. Faced with this im- 
passe, the War Cabinet in London on May 4 cabled Wavell, asking 
his help. The appeal manifestly could not have come at a worse time 
for the exhausted and distraught British commander, whose forces 
were in headlong flight from Rommel’s Panzerarmee. 
By then, too, Arab nationalist leadership outside Iraq was fully 

alert to the precariousness of England’s situation. The Rashid Ali 
uprising had aroused instant and widespread enthusiasm through- 
out the Arab world. King Farouk, for example, dispatched a wire of 
congratulations to Sharif Sharaf, the newly appointed Iraqi regent, 
thereby implying Egypts official recognition of the insurgent 
government. Sympathy for the Iraqi rising was expressed even 
more freely in the Levant. Hashim al-Atasi, president of the Syrian 
republic from 1936 to 1939, and one of the leaders of the National 
Bloc, sent congratulations to Baghdad and called upon all Syrians 
to assist the Iraqis. Messages of encouragement were received from 
Riad al-Sulh, one of Lebanon’s most influential Moslem political 
figures; from the leader of the Bedu tribes of al-Jezira; from Hassan 
Mahmud Amin Husseini, religious leader of the Lebanese Shiites; 

from Muhammad Tewfiq Khalid, the Sunnite Mufti of Lebanon; 

from the National Party leadership of Aleppo. Demonstrations of 
sympathy took place in all the major cities of the Levant and Trans- 
jordan, and committees rapidly sprang up to collect funds and 

medicines, and to recruit volunteers, Along the Transjordan-Iraq 

frontier, Bedouin tribes raided the desert camps of British oil 

workers and cut the pipeline in a number of places. Later, attacks 

were also launched against British relief columns en route to 

Iraq (Chapter VI). There could be little question that May of 1941 
was Britain’s most tenebrous moment until then in the Middle East, 
perhaps the darkest since the surrender of Anglo-Indian forces at 
Kut, in 1916. More serious by far than the advance of Rommel’s 
army in the Western Desert was evidence that the barely repressed 
native enmities of a generation now appeared to be closing in 
on Britain’s precarious foothold in the Arab world. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE BRITISH 
REASSERT 
THEIR PRESENCE 


The Second Reoccupation of Iraq 


Te PLIGHT OF BRITISH HOSTAGES at Habbaniyah appeared at 
first to be critical, even desperate. Six thousand civilians were 
besieged by a full Iraqi division, and defended by a single British 
battalion, by a handful of light training planes—and an iron fence 
seven miles long. Nevertheless, on May 4, 1941, Britain’s com- 
manding officer at the base, Air Vice-Marshal Smart, decided to 
wrest the initiative from the surrounding Arab forces by launching 
air attacks against them. Remarkably, the bombing runs of these 
British trainers succeeded in driving the Arabs back. The Iraqis 
finally evacuated the plateau altogether on May 5, abandoning 
large quantities of arms and equipment. Under normal circum- 
stances, the danger might have been considered over. But Iraq was 
a country of more than normal strategic importance. It played a 
central role in British imperial strategy. The oil of the Persian Gulf 
area was indispensable to the entire Allied war effort. Should the 
Germans succeed in breaking into the Fertile Crescent area, they 
would acquire, in addition to oil, virtually unlimited slave labor, 
together with plentiful supplies of grain and herds of cattle. Axis 
control of the air similarly would threaten Britain’s dominant posi- 
tion in India. Whatever the local circumstances in Habbaniyah, 
therefore, the pro-Axis government in Baghdad itself could not be 
allowed to remain unchallenged. Military relief would have to be 
provided, and speedily. Palestine was its nearest likely source. 
The use of Palestine as a staging base for this purpose had 
actually been foreseen years earlier, in 1934, when Wavell himself, 
as deputy G.O.C. in Egypt, had carried out the reconnaissance for 
possible troop movements across the Transjordanian desert to Iraq. 
At his recommendation, the construction of a metaled road was 


months before. Overwhelmed and 
phe in Greece and the Western Wavell now strenuously 
nd matériel to Traq. He 
“My task, defence of Egypt and Palestine .. . 
would not be greatly jeopardized by hostile control of Iraq, whereas 
hostile control of Syria would affect me more closely and danger- 
ously. . . ."! The Middle East commander laid his emphasis, rather, 
upon negotiations with Rashid Ali, and he pressed his advice on the 
chiefs of staff. 

They rejected it, together with Wavell’s proposal to accept 
an offer of Turkish mediation.2 “Settlement by negotiation,” they 
replied on May 5, “cannot be entertained except on the basis of a 
climb-down by Iraqis, with safeguard against future Axis designs 
on Iraq. . . .”3 Wavell persisted. The same day he wired back in 
anguish that the political repercussions of fighting in Traq “will be 
incalculable and may result in what I have spent nearly two years 
trying to avoid, serious internal trouble in our bases.” At this point 
Churchill himself intervened, dashing off a memo to General 
Hastings Ismay, chief of the imperial general staff. “I am deeply 
disturbed at General Wavell’s attitude,” the prime minister stated. 
“He seems to have been taken as much by surprise on his eastern 
as he was on his western flank, and in spite of the enormous num- 
ber of men at his disposal, and the great convoys reaching him, he 
seems to be hard up for battalions and companies. He gives me 
the impression of being tired out.” The impression was an accurate 
one. When Wavell ventured to object again the following day, 
Churchill responded personally in a sharp message of May 9g, 
ordering the general to exploit the situation to the utmost by 
advancing directly on Baghdad even with limited forces, “running 
the same kind of risks as the Germans are accustomed to run and 
profit by.” Auchinleck, commander of the Indian army, shared the 
prime minister’s impatience. In a letter to the viceroy of India on 
May 11, he criticized Wavell for “parochialism,” for visualizing 
North Africa and the Levant as isolated fortresses. Wavell, on the 
other hand, was not less suspicious of New Delhi’s motives. In his 
view, the Indian government was eager to achieve the kind of iron- 
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fisted military occupation it had carried out in Iraq after World 
War I—and one that threatened to provoke an identical nationalist 
eruption. But the Middle East commander was allowed no further 
room for temporizing. Churchill’s wire was clear and peremptory: 
“What matters is action: namely, the swift advance of the mobile 
column to establish effective contact between Baghdad and Pales- 
tine. Every day counts, for the Germans may not be long.” 

And so Wavell moved. As always, he picked as his field com- 
mander the energetic, effervescent Henry Maitland Wilson, just 
returned from the debacle of Greece. By superhuman efforts, 
“Jumbo” Wilson put together a nondescript column of 6,000 regi- 
mental drivers, cooks, and storekeepers, which he entitled “Hab- 
force” (for the relief of Habbaniyah). He augmented it with a yeo- 
manry regiment, with units of the Arab Legion, some 1,500 Bedouin 
mercenaries, and the smaller, Arab-manned Transjordan Frontier 
Force, a collection of Arab fellah trainees. Eventually enough 
vehicles were rounded up to carry twelve days of food and six days 
of water. Habforce’s prospects still were not impressive. Even if it 
succeeded in relieving the isolated British base, the column would 
remain dependent on a practically waterless line of communication 
some 500 miles long. Wilson professed to be unfazed by this danger, 
however. He placed General Clark, a division commander from the 
Western Desert, in charge of the overland expedition and saw him 
off from the King David Hotel in Jerusalem with a hearty show of 
false enthusiasm. Habforce thereupon began its desert crossing on 
May 11, led by a small mixed advance guard that included the 
two-hundred-man Transjordan Frontier Force (TJFF). 

The spearhead group’s immediate objective was Fort Rutba, 
an ancient citadel on the Transjordan-Iraq frontier. But when 
the advance column reached the fort, the Arabs of the TJFF refused 
to go farther. It was not in their contract to enter Iraq, they argued.’ 
Years later Lieutenant General John Bagot Glubb, commander of 
the Arab Legion (which stayed on), explained: “After all, I could 
not get myself to regard all this business as a genuine war. I had 
spent ten of my best years in Iraq, and had myself served in the 
Government. It was only a piece of political maneuvering for which 
we could not hold the Iraqi people responsible.”® Instead, the Arabs 
and the Frontier Force were marched back to Amman under British 
guard, while the rest of the spearhead group attacked Fort Rutba 
and took it on May 13. At this point the Iraqi army opened the 
hydraulic floodgates that had been installed to control the waters of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and thereby inundated the direct route 
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to Habbaniyah. The British resorted to detours and bridge pontoons. 
Occasionally their column was strafed by German planes (see p. 
192, below). But at last they reached the air base on May 18. The 
Habbaniyah garrison welcomed them coolly: it had already driven 
the Arab siege force off the plateau. A final Iraqi effort to counter- 
attack was thrown back three days later. The most difficult phase 
of the British reoccupation was complete. Now there remained only 
Baghdad itself to be taken. 


The German Response 


AS HAS BEEN SEEN, the Iraqi uprising came at a fateful juncture 
for the Germans. Rommel’s Afrika Korps and its supporting Ger- 
man and Italian divisions were driving hard toward Egypt. The 
Germans had occupied Bulgaria and had conquered Yugoslavia and 
Greece. These triumphs would soon be climaxed by the successful 
invasion of Crete on May 31, 1941. From new bases in the Aegean, 
the Nazis had become a major aerial power in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and were threatening a pincers move by land against Pales- 
tine and Syria. As early as April 20, therefore, Berlin was in a 
position to adopt an active stance on Iraqi developments. Even so, 
the Germans were obliged to temporize at first, for the coup in 
Baghdad was as much a surprise to them as it was to the British, 
while the siege of Habbaniyah precipitated hostilities faster than 
they would have chosen. Now the issue no longer could be delayed. 
On May 3 Hitler approved the decision to supply military assistance 
to Iraq, although essentially as a diversionary campaign against the 
British. He similarly consented to the use of air convoys. If it proved 
necessary, use would be made of Syrian airfields and possibly of 
Vichy weapons stored in the Levant. Later his ideas were incor- 
porated in an official directive, Number 20, released on May 23: 


The Arab liberation movement in the Middle East is our natural 
ally against Great Britain. In this connection, the rising in Iraq 
has special importance. It strengthens beyond the boundary of Iraq 
forces hostile to England in the Middle East, disturbs English com- 
munications and ties down English troops and shipping space at 
the expense of other theaters of war. I have therefore decided to 
advance development in the Middle East by giving assistance to 
Iraq. Whether and how the English position between the Mediter- 
ranean and Persian Gulf—in connection with an offensive against 
the Suez Canal—shall later be definitely defeated is to be decided 
only after Barbarossa [the invasion of Russia].1° 
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The commitment to assist the Iraqi regime signified more 
than Hitler’s new determination to exploit a tactically useful 
peripheral front. The Fiihrer shrewdly recognized that help for 
the Rashid Ali uprising would stimulate Arab nationalism through- 
out the entire Middle East. Certain Nazi officials—Ettel, for ex- 
ample, the envoy to Tehran—were convinced that support of the 
“Golden Square” regime offered a unique chance to ignite a revolt 
against British domination everywhere in middle and western Asia. 
Events in Iraq were already exerting a far-reaching influence on 
other Arab countries. Contacts between Farouk and German officials 
were steadily increasing (see pp. 160-2, above). In Riyadh, Ibn Saud’s 
advisers now felt it worthwhile to reestablish diplomatic relations 
with the Axis. Berlin understood of course that its military and 
financial aid would have to be sizable enough actually to ensure 
victory for Rashid Ali; otherwise the waste of strength and prestige 
would benefit only Britain. In short, the Germans confronted the 
same dilemma in Iraq that Britain had encountered in Greece 
shortly before. The Nazis thereupon decided to promise their help 
on strict condition that it be kept secret. The plan was worked out 
by the second week in May, and accepted in principle by Mussolini. 

As a first step, German financial assistance to Iraq increased 
dramatically, reaching a total allotment of a million Reichsmarks. 
The Italians supplied an additional ten million lire." Soon afterward 
Berlin dispatched a military mission to the Iraqi army. Indeed, 
during recent weeks the Rashid Ali government had already been 
submitting detailed lists of its military needs to Germany. A method 
now had to be found for the transfer of arms and other equipment. 
It was also becoming evident that the only feasible supply route 
was by air, using Syrian bases. Berlin was still reluctant to face 
this issue, with its Pandora’s box of complications. Thus, on April 
24, at a joint conference attended by Ribbentrop, Göring, and their 
respective foreign ministry and Luftwaffe advisers, the initial tenta- 
tive decision was made to attempt a direct Salonika-Iraq air ferry, 
without landing in Syria and raising innumerable difficulties with 
the Vichy regime. The planes would carry Iraqi markings. It was 
this scheme that Hitler personally approved on May 3. 

Shortly afterward, Dr. Grobba left Berlin and reached Baghdad 
on May 11. He was followed the next day by a reconnaissance 
Luftwaffe detachment of three German fighter planes, led by Major 
von Blomberg, son of the Nazi field marshal. At the edge of the 
Baghdad airfield, Rashid Ali himself was anxiously watching the 
descent of these fighters when Iraqi troops suddenly and unac- 
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countably loosed a volley of small arms fire. When the planes 
landed, Blomberg was found dead, a bullet through the head. It 
was an inauspicious start. Nevertheless, a second Luftwaffe unit 
of twenty planes was dispatched to Baghdad immediately afterward. 
This time its flight pattern was sharply altered. With the Balkan 
route considered to be out of range, a staff officer, Colonel Hasso 
von Manteuffel, was assigned to Beirut to organize shuttle transport 
service between the Levant and raq? 

The administrative decision to use Syrian airfields represented 
merely the iceberg tip of perhaps the most complex diplomatic 
episode of the war. German officials actually had given close at- 
tention to the Levant well before the Iraqi uprising. Indeed, as far 
back as a secret meeting of Nazi leaders in Leipzig on August 2, 
1940, Hentig, the foreign ministrys Middle East adviser, 
pressed the case for occupying Syria. “To strike a mortal 
blow at the British Empire,” he insisted, “to be sure of lopping off 
all the branches of the English oak, it is first necessary to take up 
a position in Syria.” Hentig admitted that the Levant had been al- 
located to the Italian sphere. During his recent stay in Damascus, 
however, he had noted the depth of Syrian hatred not only for the 
French but equally for the Italians. He argued that Germany now 
had a right to consider herself no longer bound by promises to Rome. 
“Already large groups of the population admire National Socialist 
Germany and adore our Führer,” he explained. “Thanks to our 
agents, who have been very active for many long months, and who, 
since the Franco-German armistice, have been able to operate as 
freely as they wished in this country, the Syrians have accepted 
our racial doctrine.” 

Hentig’s views were not yet official policy, but they did not ex- 
aggerate the extent of Nazi propaganda and espionage in the Levant. 
Soon after the Franco-German armistice, Germans were released 
from internment camps in Syria and allowed to resume their free- 
dom of movement. Their undercover activities were directed by 
Rudolf Roser (Chapter V), one of Berlin’s most capable agents. 
Formerly attached to a German export house in Beirut, then a rep- 
resentative of the Voigtlander optical firm in the same city, Roser 
had accumulated years of experience and developed many connec- 
tions in the Levant. He set up his headquarters at the Hotel Metro- 
pole, an old German house, and from there carried out an extensive 
program of subterfuge and Nazi propaganda. His collaborators in- 
cluded several German women, even a few German-born nuns." In 
unobtrusive groups, German Wehrmacht officers also appeared later 
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to study and explore the frontiers. At the bepmning sh ee 
1941, one of these, a son of General von Lettow-Vorbeck, w. p a 
defended German East Africa in 1914, managed to cross throug 
Palestine with the help of a Vichy special services officer. Three 
weeks afterward, a German flier traveled to the Syrian interior to 
reconnoiter a series of Vichy air bases. Through the cell at the aah 
ropole, too, political directives were transmitted to locally ae 
native agents. The most important of these was Sadi eae ani, : 
professional agitator married to a German woman, who trans on 
the Damascus firm of Beit Soua into a center of espionage, comp! ete 
with a radio transmitter. Soon additional transmitters were installed 
in other Levant cities, all beamed to Roser’s wavelength in the Leb- 
ital. 

E their partial naval blockade of Syria and B 
anon, moreover, the British unwittingly played into the hands F 
these Nazi agents. The resulting food crisis and inflation P saa 
demonstrations against the Vichy regime. Ultimately, it will e A 
called, the French high commissioner was obliged to a sce 
façade of representative government in both Levant states, i e e 
Roser and his spy network were hardly the cause of this unrest, : y 
were not slow to exploit it. Their scheme now was to play Upon native 
hatred of the French, and by contrast to exalt Germany s reputation. 
To accomplish this purpose, the Wilhelmstrasse decided ee J ue 
uary, 1941, to return Otto Werner von Hentig, its senior / Sai 
cialist, to the Levant. Hentig’s credentials as an expert i H 
Eastern intrigue traced back to the First World War, w. a e 
had worked closely in Persia and central Asia with such pola 
German agents as Wassmuss, Seiler, and Niedermayer. Since t E 
he had devoted all his attention to Arab questions, particularly in 
Levant. Handsome in a bloodless Nordic manner, eloquent - 
fluent in French, he was almost the ideal choice for representing : n 
triumphant face of the Third Reich among the E 
Syrians. The Nazi regime was willing even to overlook his son’s m 

i Palestinian Jewess. 
ee days after his arrival in Beirut, Hentig invited n eke 
Arab political and religious leaders to a reception at the e a 
ropole for a showing of the German victory film Sieg im a 
Displaying his customary charm, the German envoy ane raed 
solicited his guests’ views on the constitution of a met fee 
empire.”?° In ensuing weeks, under the very nose of the Vichy oe 
ernment, Hentig encouraged the establishment of youth groups 
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the German model; systematically contrasted French “decadence” 
with German “strength”; reminded Arab notables that the League of 
Nations was defunct and with it the French mandate; and, finally, 
disseminated the rumor that “some twenty thousand French refu- 
gees from Lorraine will be settled on land to be expropriated from 
the Syrians.” He reached the mark. The propaganda was widely 
believed. Attributing unrest in the Levant mainly to the efforts of 
these German agents, American Consul General Cornelius Van 
Engert cabled Washington from Beirut on April 9: 


The leader of the Nationalists, Shukri Kuwatly, assured me that 
he and his party were really not pro-German but admitted that 
German propaganda was in a very strong position because both 
the German and the Italian Governments had officially and in writ- 
ing informed the Iraq government that they were in favor of Syrian 
statutes and of an Arab confederation, . . . From other remarks .. . I 
could see that the bluster and lies of the German [propaganda] 
: . + had raised serious doubts in their minds whether any demo- 


cratic nation including the United States could successfully com- 
pete with totalitarian methods.18 


General Dentz’s Dilemma 


THE GERMANS WORKED on two fronts, however. Not content simply 
to erode French prestige in the Levant, they exerted pressure on 
Vichy to appoint a “friendly” administration in Syria. It was to ac- 
complish this that Berlin forced the recall of Gabriel Puaux on No- 
vember 24, 1940. The original intention was to replace Puaux as 
high commissioner by the notoriously pro-Fascist Corsican, Jean 
Chiappe. But en route to Syria, Chiappe’s plane was shot down under 
mysterious circumstances by a squadron of Italian naval bombers. 
On December 3, therefore, again at Berlin’s instigation, Pétain 
officially appointed General Henri-Fernand Dentz as new high com- 
missioner, Like Puaux before him, Dentz was an Alsatian whose 
parents had left their native province after the Franco-Prussian 
War. A brilliant officer, graduating first in his class at St. Cyr, he had 
served with distinction on the Western front during World War I, 
and later as intelligence officer in the Levant between 1923 and 
1926, where he helped Suppress the Druze uprising. After briefly 
commanding a division at the outbreak of World War II, Dentz was 
appointed military governor of Paris, a post he held when the war 
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ended. It was in the latter capacity that he impressed the Germans 
by his cooperative attitude toward them. They recalled; too, from 
their extensive dossiers of French military personnel, that Dentz 
had been passed over for higher rank several times in recent years 
because of his known dislike for the English. He was the man for 
them. They informed Vichy that Dentz was their choice for the 
Levant assignment. 

He arrived in Beirut on December 29, 1940, an officer of im- 
posing bulk, with a florid, heavily mustached face. Notwithstanding 
his past record, he was determined to be the model of propriety in his 
dealings with the British. “I shall not let anything irretrievable occur 
between England and myself,” he reassured Pétain. To that end, 
he made an effort to keep on particularly good terms with Havard, 
the British consul general.” Dentz was aware, moreover, that his 
forces in the Levant, reduced to about 55,000 from their original 
number of 70,000 at armistice time, were honeycombed with in- 
trigue, Gaullist against Vichyite. Although personally keeping aloof 
from this rivalry, the high commissioner chose to ignore the illegal 
traffic of British military supplies from Transjordan to Turkey that 
crossed a lengthy strip of Syrian territory—even brazening out the 
vigorous protest of the Italian armistice commission.21 

As the weeks passed, however, Dentz was gradually forced into 
the anti-British posture the Germans had counted upon. For one 
thing, the British themselves complicated the task of Syrian neu- 
trality by sponsoring a barrage of anti-Vichy propaganda, undermin- 
ing the prestige of the mandatory administration, accusing it of 
responsibility for local hunger and poverty. This was precisely the 
German game, if for a different goal. The campaign had its effect on 
the high commissioner, for it evoked bitter memories of Anglo- 
French rivalry in the post-World War I era. Later Dentz made it clear 
that his political sympathies had always been with Vichy. On May 
14, 1941, he told Van Engert, the American consul general, that 
“politicians had been the ruin of France and he [Dentz] was glad 
Pétain was a soldier everybody trusted and if . . . the Marshal found 
it necessary to yield to the Germans, he [Dentz] for one was not pre- 
pared to question the decision and he would continue to obey his 
instructions.”*? Later, after the British and Free French had invaded 
the Levant, Dentz expressed himself even more forcefully. He 
warned his colleagues that the Free French threatened to restore “all 
that which has killed us: Democratic-Masonic politics and Judeo- 
Saxon finance.”28 

Yet, more than any other factor, it was military discipline that 
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animated the high commissioner's policies. On May 3, 1941, J acques 
Benoist-Méchin, Secretary-general of the French vice-president’s 
office, was summoned urgently to a meeting with Otto Abetz, the 
German ambassador to Vichy. Abetz had just received a priority 
dispatch from Berlin. In return for certain concessions, it asked, 
would the French government be willing to allow fifty German 
planes to land in Syria en route to Iraq? Benoist-Méchin promised 
immediately to query Pétain and Admiral Jean Darlan, the latter 
now vice-president and foreign minister. The question was worth 
serious consideration. In the months since Pétain had dismissed the 
ultracollaborationist Pierre Laval, Franco-German relations had 
remained at an impasse. Negotiations on the repatriation of 1,300,- 
0o00 French prisoners had abruptly stopped. Pétain himself had thus 
far steadfastly resisted German pressure to enter the war against 
Britain. But Darlan was known to be more pliable. Thus, Abetz’s 
démarche of May 3 seemed to open new possibilities. 

Hanging over the Vichy regime, too, was the continual threat 
of Laval’s return to power at the very moment Germany appeared 
likely to win a solid foothold in the Middle East. Determined, there- 
fore, to keep Laval out at any cost, both Pétain and Darlan agreed 
now to be as conciliatory as possible to Nazi demands.* Darlan him- 
self flew to Paris the same day. Together with Benoist-Méchin, he 
drew up a list of required concessions to be submitted to the Ger- 
mans in exchange for the use of Syrian airports. These included the 
liberation of at least 300,000 French prisoners of war, the reduction 
by 25 percent of German occupation forces, the gradual restoration 
of Vichy authority over certain northern departments, and a guaran- 
tee that French sovereignty over the empire would not be contested 
in future peace negotiations. In turn, Germany would be allowed the 
use of one Syrian air base, provided German aviators and crew 
members in civilian dress were confined to the base for the duration 
of their operation. The planes would bear Iraqi markings.” 

The demands, when submitted on May 4, astonished Abetz in 
their tenor and magnitude (Was this a defeated nation? he won- 
dered). Nevertheless, after several hours of consultations by phone 
with Ribbentrop, Abetz decided to accept the quid pro quo. His own 
condition was that the arrangements be carried out immediately, 
and that Vichy formally undertake to defend Syria and all other parts 
of the French overseas empire in the event of a British attack. 
Pétain and Darlan accepted this proviso. During the next fortnight, 
French and German experts negotiated the preliminary details of the 
agreement. On May 8 the draft was completed. By its terms, stocks 
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of French arms in Syria were to be made available for shipment to 
Iraq, and permission granted for German planes en route to Iraq to 
land and refuel in Syria. These were formidable concessions. Indeed, 
Abetz and his colleagues were surprised at the extent of French will- 
ingness to go beyond the stipulations of the armistice agreements.?¢ 
The Germans in turn agreed to relax controls at the demarcation line 
between Occupied and Unoccupied France, to modify their rigid 
leave policy for French troops in service under German command, 
and to reduce daily occupation costs to France from 20 million to 14 
million Reichsmarks.”” Although the question of French prisoners 
was not dealt with specifically, Abetz informed Benoist-Méchin that 
Hitler had agreed to receive Darlan three days later at Berchtes- 
gaden; there, general guidelines on Franco-German relations would 
be formulated. Everything now depended on Dentz’s cooperation. 

The high commissioner received his first intimation of what 
was happening on May 5. A cable arrived from General Charles 
Huntziger, the Vichy war minister, stating that German planes 
would soon be requesting permission to land on Syrian airfields and 
that these facilities must be provided. “I ask you to notify me per- 
sonally by telegram,” Huntziger wired again later, “if such a measure 
risks provoking unrest in the army of the Levant. Telegraph your 
suggestions.” Dentz’s initial response was emphatic and vehement. 
He would not collaborate, he insisted; he would continue to bar the 
use of the Levant to all foreign airplanes. But the high commissioner 
soon learned that he was disallowed freedom of choice on this issue. 
An additional wire from Huntziger, arriving late on the 5th, stated 
matters unequivocally: “In the event of overflight by German or 
Italian planes, abstain from any counteraction. If certain of these 
planes land at your air-bases, let them, and ask further instructions. 
British planes may on the contrary be attacked by all means.”2° On 
May 6 Dentz cabled back: “Received and well understood.” 

Then, on May 9, three German Heinkels from Ribbentrop’s 
personal service squadron landed in Aleppo, after having stopped 
en route in Rhodes to be painted over with French markings. 
Their passengers included several key intermediaries in the unfold- 
ing intrigue. One of them was Fritz Grobba, flying back to his old 
stamping grounds in Iraq. Another was the Frenchman Jacques 
Guérard, once inspector of finances, a notorious pro-Nazi and now 
Darlan’s personal spy to assure that Dentz carried out instructions in 
full. The third was Rudolf Rahn, Otto Abetz’s emissary. Rahn was 
a veteran student of France, and spoke and wrote the French lan- 
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guage fluently. It was he who was now to bear principal responsi- 
bility for masterminding the supply effort through Syria to Traq. 
On May 12 Rahn conferred with Dentz and revealed Abetz’s demands 
for full collaboration. 

“I have understood you,” said Dentz. “What is it you now want 
from me?” 

“Weapons, Herr General, weapons for the Iraqi army.” 

The high commissioner laughed: “How? Do you want me to 
sequester them from the English ?”?1 

The two men then got down to serious discussion. “It was my 
task,” Rahn wrote later, “to prove that German-French collaboration 
- + Was no ideological game, but led to tangible results. From this 
viewpoint we regarded the Iraq question as the touchstone of French 
goodwill, and here he [Dentz] could win a battle for France,”22 Rahn 
spent the next hour bringing Dentz up to date on the Franco-Ger- 
man rapprochement. Guérard, sitting in with them, confirmed that 
there was another element in the new understanding: French wea- 
pons would have to be made available to the Rashid Ali government 
in Iraq, and the Army of the Levant was obliged to arrange the trans- 
port of these arms to the Iraqi frontier. Rahn would supervise the 
Operation from the Iraqi side, Guérard from the Syrian side. Dentz 
listened carefully. In the end he agreed to cooperate. Together with 
his staff he would decide which arms could be released without 
jeopardizing his army’s fighting strength. In principle, however, he 
was at Rahn’s service. Indeed, to emphasize the point, he immedi- 
ately provided Rahn and Guérard with identity cards under assumed 
names, and put an office, a radio transmitter, and several auto- 
mobiles at their disposal. 

Even as these practical measures were being taken, the Germans 
fulfilled the next stage of their bargain by allowing Darlan a personal 
interview with Hitler. The meeting took place at Berchtesgaden on 
May 11 and 12, in the presence of Ribbentrop and, later, Benoist- 
Méchin. The Fiihrer was more than customarily brutal. 


I have nothing in view but the protection of German interests 
[he warned Darlan]. Collaboration is not an end in itself. If I have 
no confidence in France, I shall keep permanently those regions 
which are forbidden zones today, the Channel ports, the Nord, the 
Pas-de-Calais, and also a tract of territory on the Belgian frontier. 
. .. But, if I have confidence in France, I shall reduce these terri- 
torial sacrifices on the continent to the minimum. I am not fanati- 
cally greedy for territory [Ich bin kein Raumfanatiker] and I am 
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convinced that the gains never equal the losses. And, as compensa- 
tions for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, France might receive Wallonia 
and French Switzerland. As to the French Empire, Germany has no 
claims on it.38 


Darlan then thanked Hitler for the concessions already made on the 
demarcation line and the reduction of occupation costs. He pledged 
his and Pétain’s determination to cooperate with Germany. As evi- 
dence of their good will, Darlan reminded the Führer of what the 
Vichy regime was doing in Syria. He (Darlan) and Pétain “knew 
that they were exposing themselves . . . perhaps even to an English 
attack on French territory. France was prepared to make the ap- 
propriate reply.”** The Vichy foreign minister asked merely for 
assurance that this defense would not be made in vain—ie., that 
the Levant and other colonial territories would not have to be 
abandoned to Germany later. Darlan also sought further conces- 
sions, mainly in food supplies. Hitler replied that Germany had no 
intention of destroying the French colonial empire, but that he in 
turn required loading facilities at Tunisia for truck shipments to 
Rommel. Darlan agreed. 

Hitler then spoke about Iraq. Germany was about to oppose the 
English there. He would be interested in hearing Darlan’s opinion in 
the matter, particularly regarding French troops in the Levant. Dar- 
lan was not well informed on the situation in Iraq; but he replied that 
there were two divisions of French troops in Syria, although without 
modern equipment. He added obsequiously that there were also large 
quantities of bombs and many airfields available, some of which 
could be put to use again swiftly. Vichy was incapable of transfer- 
ring any sizable reinforcements to Syria, the Frenchman pointed out, 
for the British unquestionably would sink the transports. But other- 
wise his government was prepared to sell war matériel through Rahn 
as intermediary, including all rifles impounded under the Italian 
control commission and two-thirds of all stores of arms and ammu- 
nition. Finally, the Vichy foreign minister again asked reassurance 
that the Levant mandate would remain intact. Hitler was generally 
favorable to this, without being specific. After a brief interruption 
for tea, the conversation resumed with Hentig, who had since re- 
turned from the Levant, joining the discussions. Syrian transporta- 
tion matters were covered, and the possibility that equipment might 
have to cross Turkish soil to reach Iraq. The next day conversations 
ended as Darlan reaffirmed his desire to collaborate with the Reich 
economically and militarily.*° Indeed, because the threat of Anglo- 
French hostilities was implicit in the understanding, the admiral 
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stated frankly that he “was resolved to take the clear course of 
entering the war against England in the near future.” 

Two days later, at a meeting of the cabinet in Vichy, Darlan’s 
fellow ministers unanimously accepted his contention that the agree- 
ment signified the last chance of rapprochement with Germany, 
and that if France collaborated with the Nazis without actually 
making war on England, French losses would be minimal and an 
honorable future assured.?7 Thereupon, in three broadcast speeches, 
one by Pétain on May 15, and others by Darlan on May 23 and May 
31, Vichy publicized its decision in general terms. “In a triumphant 
Anglo-Saxon world,” the statement declared, “France would only be 
a dominion of the second importance. . . . It is a question of choosing 
between life and death. The marshal and the government have 
chosen life.”*’ On May 14, too, Darlan wired Dentz personally, giving 
fuller information on the need for cooperation with Germany. He 
insisted that these measures need not be interpreted as hostility 
against Britain, but if the British attacked they should be opposed 
with all possible force. “The decision taken by the government is the 
only one which . . . can permit our country to survive as a sovereign 
nation to avoid the spoliation of metropolitan and colonial territories. 
There is no doubt on this point. The government has received as- 
surances that Germany has no design on the territories of the Le- 
vant.” Pétain followed with his own cable, emphasizing that 
Darlan’s instructions must be carried out to the letter without any 
hesitation, as proof of the high commissioner's “desire to collaborate 
with the New Order.”#° 

To put a final “legal” seal on the agreement, then, negotiations 
opened in Paris at the German embassy on May 21, conducted on 
the French side by Darlan and Huntziger, with the assistance of 
Benoist-Méchin, and on the German side by General Walter Warli- 
mont, chief of the Wehrmacht operations staff, and his assistants. 
On May 27 three agreements were signed by Darlan and Warlimont. 
These documents, known as the Protocols of Paris, dealt essentially 
with military questions in the Middle East, and represented the point 
at which the Vichy regime came nearest to entering the war at the 
side of Germany. The first protocol concerned access to the French 
airfield at Aleppo, as well as to Levant ports and communications to 
be used for German military aid to Iraq; and the cession to the 
Rashid Ali government of three-quarters of the Vichy munitions 
stocks then in Syria. The other two protocols, last-minute after- 
thoughts to Hitler’s conversation with Darlan, allowed the Germans 
use of the Tunisian port of Bizerte, right of passage through Tunisia 
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en route to Rommel’s army, use of Tunisian communications and 
French guns, and the construction of a German submarine base at 
Dakar, in return for which France would be allowed reinforcements 
to defend her African possessions.‘ 

It is significant that Weygand, the military commander of 
French North Africa, rejected these latter addenda; and when Pé- 
tain himself refused to endorse them, Darlan ultimately had to back 
down. Rather than openly repudiate these supplementary protocols, 
however, the vice-president decided simply to ask for wider German 
concessions. He did not win them. But in the end legal technicalities 
proved less important than Middle Eastern facts. For even as these 
negotiations were going on, Vichy was collaborating to the full in 
the Syrian part of the agreement. 


The Failure of the German Supply Effort 
and the Collapse of the Rashid Ali Government 


WITHOUT UNDUE DIFFICULTY, Rahn and his colleagues persuaded 
the Italian control commission, led by General di Giorgis, to release 
the impounded arms and even to deploy them among the various air- 
ports and rail sidings. The Germans then prepared the list of items 
they wished allocated to Iraq in the first shipment.” Evidently Dentz 
watered down their initial demand, until Rahn accepted a compro- 
mise of 15,000 rifles, 200 machine guns, and four artillery pieces. 
While turning over these weapons on May 10, Dentz also ensured 
that they included essentially the oldest and often the most defective 
surplus equipment.“ On the other hand, he cooperated fully in 
Rahn’s appeal for speedy dispatch of the shipments to Iraq. Seven- 
teen hours after the order had been given, on May 10, two transport 
trains with twenty-seven fully loaded boxcars were assembled at 
Aleppo. These and later shipments were worth some 120 million 
francs. The Germans paid for most of them by writing off 85 million 
francs in Vichy’s share of Wehrmacht occupation costs. The other 
35 million were to be paid in Iraqi products—wheat, dates, veg- 
etable oils, and the like.*# 

The train shipments were staggered to avoid the danger of 
British air attack. When they all arrived safely in the last week of 
May, Dentz congratulated Rahn on his “sportsmanlike achieve- 
ment.” There were plans for additional shipments, but these were 
not completed. Indeed, Rahn’s impressions of conditions in Iraq 
(as he described them to Berlin) were extremely pessimistic; the 
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Iraqi army was miserably equipped and possessed little effective 
or determined command. Sobered as he was by this discovery, the 
German agent nevertheless returned to Damascus to complete ar- 
rangements for further trainloads. He barely managed to get the 
fourth shipment across the Iraqi border when a bridge near Tel 
Kotchek in the extreme northeast corner of Syria was blown—prob- 
ably (he decided later) by French agents. That put an end to all 
rail traffic. In any event, the arms supplied even in the first four ship- 
ments were never incorporated into the Iraqi army, and ultimately 
were seized in boxes by the invading British. 

Nor did the aerial- convoy prove more effective than the rail 
supplies. Colonel Manteuffel’s thirty-three-man staff in Syria oper- 
ated under the facade of a German liaison group to the Italian con- 
trol mission. Two combat stjuadrons of Messerschmitts and Heinkels 
were to be placed at their disposal, together with a large number of 
cargo planes for supplies. The first of these transports arrived at the 
Aleppo airport as early as May 9, and others followed in the next 
two days. All of them received fuel and maintenance service before 
continuing on to Iraq, and their German markings were now painted 
over with Iraqi, rather than French, colors. During the ensuing two 
weeks, some 106 planes landed in Syria.** It was the airlift more than 
any other factor that revealed the full extent of German intervention 
in Syria. The Luftwaffe officers arrogantly disdained to remain 
undercover. Led by Manteuffel himself, they insisted upon appear- 
ing publicly in their uniforms. News of their presence reached the 
British almost immediately. Urgent inquiries were made by Havard, 
the British consul, and these were followed by warnings from Cairo. 
Finally, after remaining silent for several days, Dentz issued a com- 
muniqué on May 16. “Several German planes recently passed in 
transit through Syria,” he declared. “Fifteen of them during the first 
days were obliged to make forced landings at Syrian airfields. Con- 
forming to the armistice conditions, French authorities made ar- 
rangements for the speediest possible dispatch of these planes.”47 
The statement was pure fabrication, of course, and was swiftly ex- 
posed. From then on Dentz became a public enemy in British eyes. 

On May 22, Eden issued a stern ultimatum to Vichy that “we 
shall naturally hold ourselves free to attack the enemy wherever he 
may be found and in so doing we shall no longer be bound to draw 
any distinction between occupied and unoccupied territory in the 
execution of our military plans.”!8 At the same time the British began 
selectively bombing a number of Levant airfields known to be har- 
boring German planes. In turn, the French high commissioner 
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ordered his air force to defend the German transports, and on May 
28 a British Blenheim was shot down by French fighters. With grow- 
ing asperity, too, Dentz responded to charges of collaboration. In a 
radio broadcast of May 31, he justified cooperation with Germany 
on the basis of France’s need for an “honorable place” in Europe. 
The British were responsible for the French posture, he insisted, by 
continuing their heartless and vindictive blockade of metropolitan 
France. Then, admitting that German planes were in fact using 
Syrian airfields, Dentz argued that the landings were entirely in con- 
formity with the Franco-German armistice agreements; the Germans 
were legally entitled to pay regular visits to their control commis- 
sions on French territory. “Do we have the right,” he asked, plain- 
tively, “when the government in Paris deals with the enemies of 
yesterday, to engage in hostilities against them in the Levant?”4? In 
yet another broadcast, on June 5, Dentz indignantly denied that 
France was collaborating with the German effort in Iraq. This was 
quite true, of course. By June 5, and even earlier, the Iraqi uprising 
had been crushed. 

It will be recalled that the earliest phase of operations in Iraq, 
beginning on May 8, was marked not only by the advance of “Hab- 
force” from Palestine, by the relief of Habbaniyah, but also by Axis 
intervention in Iraq and the movement of Indian troops from Basra 
to Baghdad. The first German planes, refueling at Syrian fields, be- 
gan arriving at Mosul between May 8 and May 10. Eventually there 
were about fifty of them in Iraq, and they promptly set about bomb- 
ing and strafing the Habbaniyah camp and even the British advance 
column. The RAF responded by shooting most of these Nazi craft out 
of the sky and destroying the largest number of Iraqi airports. Less 
than half the German machines saw action in any case, due to lack 
of repair facilities, fuel, and spare parts. By the last week of May 
they were totally immobilized. The few that survived and could be 
refueled departed Iraq on June 2. Their withdrawal, and the capture 
by the British of Faluja, near Habbaniyah, ended the second phase 
of operations in Iraq.° 

The third and last phase, from May 27 to May 31, was preceded 
by a conference between Wavell and General Auchinleck, in Basra 
on May 24. There were still sharp differences between the two men. 
Once again the Middle East commander insisted that further efforts 
should be limited to holdin g Basra and Habbaniyah, and establishing 
a friendly government capable of maintaining order in the rest of 
the country. Rather than become more deeply involved in Iraq, 
therefore, Wavell preferred to assume that the oil of the Kirkuk 
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fields, and even Baghdad, was temporarily lost. Plainly, the general's 
hesitation in moving against the Iraqis was in marked contrast to 
the audacity he had demonstrated earlier against the Italians. To 
Auchinleck, in fact, this caution was simply unacceptable. Like all 
Anglo-Indian officials before him, he regarded the protection of Traq 
as vital to the defense of India. Accordingly, he insisted upon a full- 
scale occupation of Baghdad and control of the entire northern part 
of the country.*! After hours of intensive discussions, Auchinleck 
at last persuaded Wavell to enlarge his operations in Iraq, but then 
only on condition that the government of India assume full military 
responsibility afterward. 

At this point the spearhead of the little Habforce column, some 
1,200 men, was pushing forward rapidly toward Baghdad, supported 
by an RAF squadron. It reached the city on May 30, where it faced 
an Iraqi army corps of three divisions, one of them inside Baghdad 
itself. Lacking good intelligence information, however, and unaware 
of the imbalance of forces, the Arabs wildly exaggerated British 
strength. On the evening of May 30, the British embassy transmitter 
suddenly went on the air for the first time since the crisis began. Its 
message, from Sir Kinahan Cornwallis, broadcast the Iraqi com- 
mander’s appeal for an immediate truce. Rashid Ali himself had 
already fled the country. So had the Mufti, together with the officers 
of the “Golden Square” and the majority of Axis agents (see p. 194, 
below). A few hours later British troops reached the embassy. Await- 
ing them were some 300 British and Indians, including 20 women. 
With their water and electricity at the mercy of the enemy, they had 
nevertheless been leading a cramped but orderly life within a circle 
of hostile machine guns. In the gardens, wrote the official British 
military history, “the enterprising traders of the city had been selling 
tea and sweets, tobacco, cosmetics, and faded issues of the London 
Evening News.”2 

The British did not trouble to enter into a new diplomatic ar- 
rangement with the Iraqi successor regime. Relations between Iraq 
and Britain were still nominally defined by the 1930 treaty. Thus, the 
Baghdad government tacitly accepted the Anglo-Indian force as a 
wartime garrison. On June 1 the fugitive regent Abdul-Ilah and 
several of his ministers returned to the capital from Transjordan. 
The restoration of order there was marred by a pogrom in the Jewish 
quarter; at least 600 Jews were killed and 850 wounded, and much 
damage inflicted on their property.” It was evident that the country 
had yet to be solidly anchored down in the Allied camp. Lieutenant 
General E. P. Quinan, a weather-beaten veteran of desert warfare, 
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had arrived at Basra on May 7 to take over command of “Paiforce,” 
the troops flooding in from India. With hard-driving efficiency he 
now went about his task of ensuring the security of communications 
in Iraq, including all airports, roads, and ports. After several weeks 
there was little perceptible difference between the Indian soldiers 
who disembarked in the thousands at Basra and took effective 
control of the nation’s security and the Indian army that had orig- 
inally conquered Iraq in 1917-18 and then stayed to govern the 
country until the 1920 uprising. The Anglo-Indian approach to Arab 
affairs was uncompromising and inflexible. 

Grobba himself meanwhile remained on in Baghdad until May 
31, cabling Berlin news of the downfall of the “Golden Square” gov- 
ernment. Whereupon General Wilhelm Keitel, the chief of staff, 
ordered all remaining German forces in the Levant to prepare for 
immediate departure. As for the Arabs, Rashid Ali and the Mufti 
found sanctuary in Iran, where they continued active in Tehran and 
in frequent touch there with the Axis legations. Others of their 
followers, increasingly disillusioned, preferred to live in isolation. 
Whatever fading hope the émigrés nourished for a quick Axis break- 
through into the Middle East vanished after the Allied occupation of 
Iran (see pp. 221-3, below), and they began to look elsewhere for 
refuge. Most were arrested late in August, 1941, before they had a 
chance to escape; the British interned them in Rhodesia for the 
duration of the war. Some of the internees received death sentences 
in absentia from the new pro-British regime in Baghdad. Shortly 
before the end of the war a few were returned to Iraq, where they 
were imprisoned, and three of them were hanged. The Mufti and 
Rashid Ali themselves managed to reach Istanbul before the Allies 
could lay hands on them, and from there eventually were flown to 
safety in Rome (Chapter VII). It is of interest that Rashid Ali es- 
caped at the end of the war to Saudi Arabia (via Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Lebanon), and returned to Baghdad after the 1958 
revolution in Iraq. He was promptly imprisoned on charges of con- 
spiracy against the new military dictator. The Mufti’s wartime and 
postwar career was destined to be rather more eventful ( Chapters 
VII and XII). 


The Allied Decision to Intervene in Syria 


ALMOST UNTIL THE FINAL MOMENT of German air landings in Syria, 
Churchill had followed a policy carefully designed to avoid a rupture 
with Vichy Syria. Important elements of the French navy still re- 
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mained beyond striking distance; the Pétain-Darlan regime might 
yet be provoked to turn these over to the Nazis. There was also the 
additional danger that an overt move to “liberate” Vichy Syria would 
encourage similar demands for “liberation” in Arab territories under 
British control. As a result, London’s policy until the spring of 1941 
was finely calibrated: to keep economic pressure on the French 
overseas empire by a relentless naval blockade, to continue Arabic- 
language propaganda broadcasts to the Levant, but to avoid going 
beyond this. Churchill himself, however, never doubted that the 
moment of confrontation would eventually arrive. On November 12, 
1940, he had written Halifax, then foreign secretary: “We shall 
certainly have to obtain control of Syria by one means or another 
in the next few months. . . . On no account must Italian or caitiff- 
Vichy influence become or remain paramount in Syria.”5+ 

In fact, the instrument for British action was already at hand. 
It was a small band of Free French expatriates, scattered military 
detachments that had reached England following the Dunkirk 
evacuation, together with several thousand Foreign Legion mercen- 
aries whose billets in French Equatorial Africa placed them well 
beyond Vichy’s (or Berlin’s) orbit. Many of these Free French troops 
experienced qualms of conscience in rejecting the legal authority of 
the collaborationist Vichy regime. Like their commander, a tall, 
gangling brigadier named Charles de Gaulle, they were scarcely less 
hesitant to accept British than Vichy patronage. Moreover, the 
British attack on French naval units at Mers al-Kabir, in the summer 
of 1940, very nearly aborted further Anglo-Gaullist cooperation. 
Yet, in spite of the “pain and anger to which I and my companions 
were plunged by the tragedy of Mers al-Kabir, by the behavior of the 
British, and by the way they gloried in it,” De Gaulle wrote in his 
memoirs, “I considered that the saving of France ranked above every- 
thing, even above the fate of her ships, and that our duty was still 
to go on with the fight.”5> From the outset, too, the Free French made 
the Levant a principal area of their concern. De Gaulle wrote after- 
ward: 


Sooner or later we would have to go there. As soon as we were 
there, France would have a chance of bringing an important con- 
tribution to the common effort. Otherwise, with this chance lost, 
the position of France would likewise be lost. For, supposing that 
the Axis won, it would dominate there as elsewhere. If the opposite 
happened, the English would take our place. The authority of Free 
France must therefore be extended to Damascus and to Beirut as 
soon as events should offer the opportunity.56 
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The British were by no means averse to a Free French presence 
in the Middle East. On the contrary, they regarded it as a potential 
focus of insurrection for Vichy troops in the Levant. In late Septem- 
ber, 1940, therefore, Churchill personally requested General Georges 
Catroux, a high-ranking Free French official, to depart for Palestine 
and assume leadership of a coup reportedly being hatched by a group 
of anti-Vichy officers in Syria. The choice of Catroux was a shrewd 
one. An officer of distinguished record in World War I, he had be- 
come an authority on Islamic society during the 1920's and 1930's 
by serving, variously, as attaché in Turkey, governor general of 
Damascus, then military commander of Morocco. At the time 
of the armistice in 1940, Catroux held the position of governor gen- 
eral in Indo-China. He was replaced almost immediately, however, 
as a result of his outspoken anti-Vichy opinions. Departing forthwith 
for London, Catroux selflessly placed himself under De Gaulle’s 
leadership—although, as a man of sixty-one and a full general, he 
far exceeded De Gaulle in age and rank. Indeed, by offering Catroux 
the Free French command in the Middle East, Churchill may pos- 
sibly have intended to groom him as the eventual leader of the Free 
French and thereby dispense with the abrasive De Gaulle. Catroux 
proved too honorable for this maneuver. He accepted the assignment 
only after receiving De Gaulle’s express approval. 

In any event, by the time he reached Cairo at the end of Septem- 
ber, Catroux learned that the anti-Vichy plot in Syria had been dis- 
covered and suppressed, and that only men known to be loyal to 
Pétain were being retained in key posts.*7 Undaunted, the aging 
general immediately set about building Free French influence in the 
Middle East. His physical resources were pitifully limited. In the 
autumn of 1940 they consisted mainly of remnant colonial outfits 
from North Africa whose military importance was almost exclu- 
sively symbolic. Throughout the first year of his command, there- 
fore, Catroux devoted his major efforts instead toward augmenting 
Gaullist political strength. And here, notwithstanding decades of 
Anglo-French rivalry in the Middle East, he found genuine support 
from British officials. Sir Harold MacMichael, the high commissioner 
in Palestine, became Catroux’s loyal friend, and evinced a “delicate” 
and understanding heart. British military officials in Cairo gra- 
ciously offered Free French officers every privilege and facility. 

On several occasions the Zionists approached Catroux’s emis- 
sary in Haifa, Major Collet, with offers to join the Gaullist forces— 
provided they could serve in their own units under their own flag.’ 
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The British obliged Catroux to decline the offer. Nevertheless, a 
Zionist official, David HaCohen, made his Haifa apartment avail- 
able to the Free French for use as a radio transmitting station to 
the Levant. With this Jewish support, the Gaullists were able to 
make Haifa the center of their intelligence operations, even as Cairo 
remained the center of their political activities in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. The radio appeals to Vichy Syria were not initially 
effective. Neither was a private appeal from Catroux to Dentz, pro- 
posing that the high commissioner secretly undertake to rejoin the 
Allied cause; in return, London was prepared to guarantee the 
rights of France in Syria, while the Free French would abstain from 
any enterprise in the Levant.“ To Dentz, however, the Gaullists 
were “debtors, limbers, depraved and embittered men; as soldiers 
they have broken their oath on fallacious pretexts because they are 
under the thumb of Popular Front politicians,” 

Ultimately, the danger of Nazi infiltration into the Levant re- 
quired more effective measures than mere propaganda. By April 
and May, 1941, the Germans were converging on the Mediterranean 
through Greece, Crete, and the Western Desert. Rumors were al- 
ready circulating in Cairo of Darlan’s collaboration and of arriving 
German air squadrons. It was Britain’s hope that Vichy troops, 
although unwilling to overthrow the regime in Syria, might still 
resist direct German intervention. “In this case,” De Gaulle wrote, 
“we would have to be ready to give them a hand at once. I there- 
fore worked out my directives about the action to be taken. It 
would involve ordering General Le Gentilhomme’s small division 
[composed mainly of black African troops, colonial infantry, spahis 
and Legionnaires] straight to Damascus, as soon as the appearance 
of the Germans should set off the anticipated response among our 
compatriots.” The Free French leaders were anxious to move 
quickly, for they cherished the illusion that merely by crossing the 
border into Syria they could ignite a Vichy uprising. It was not the 
German danger alone that concerned them, nor even the likelihood 
that Britain might intervene unilaterally. It was the fear, too, that 
Dentz’s equivocation toward the Axis would irretrievably undermine 
French prestige in the Arab world. Direct pressure would have to 
be applied on British headquarters in Cairo. 

Moving in this direction, Catroux encountered an ambiguity that 
had already characterized British policy in the Middle East for sev- 
eral months. Wavell and Sir Miles Lampson, the British ambassador 
in Cairo, were convinced that the best solution was to play for 
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time: by offering Dentz a food barter agreement, and by appeasing 
Arab leaders with money and advice. For Wavell, the overriding 
danger remained the possibly contagious effect that a Syrian Arab 
uprising might have elsewhere in the Middle East. The gulf be- 
tween the Middle East commander’s views and those of the Free 
French was not bridged even after the outbreak of the Iraqi revolt.* 

Nevertheless, once the Rashid Ali crisis erupted, Catroux deter- 
mined to force the issue. He hinted to Wavell on May 6, 1941, that 
the Free French would move into Syria on their own if the British 
refused to lend their support."* The Englishman did not react to this 
veiled threat; he already had learned the lesson of futile interven- 
tion in Greece and was unwilling, for that matter, to commit more 
than a token force to Iraq. He pointed out that Rommel was bearing 
down on Egypt from the west, and that there was no way in which 
a new series of British ground operations could profitably be 
launched in yet another theater, Catroux sensed an opening here 
and immediately offered the Free French as infantry troops, on 
condition that they received supplies and transportation. Wavell 
did not reject the plan outright, but he continued to procrastinate; 
and in this he was supported by Churchill and the chiefs of staff. 
On May g General Sir Edward Spears, the British liaison officer 
assigned to Free French units in the Middle East, cabled De Gaulle 
in Brazzaville that military action in Syria was not then being con- 
sidered. “It would not be to your advantage to return to Egypt,” 
Spears added, pointedly. “Rather it would be better to depart for 
London.” De Gaulle was enraged by this rebuff. Accusing the 
British of seeking to appease Vichy, the Free French leader on 
May 10 informed London that he was recalling Catroux from Egypt 
altogether. 

The gesture was effective. The British had scarcely anticipated 
this kind of embittered reaction, and in Whitehall there was much 
coming and going to cope with it. Both Churchill and Eden hurriedly 
cabled De Gaulle, entreating him to remain patient, assuring him 
of full cooperation once definite plans could be worked out for 
Syria. Temporarily mollified, the Free French leader agreed to 
leave Catroux in the Middle East. In any case, tangible evidence of 
the Axis danger could hardly be ignored any longer. It was relayed 
both by Gaullist agents and by American consular officials in the 
Levant. From Beirut, Van Engert notified Washington on May 14 
that the Nazi infiltration of Syria and Lebanon was increasing 
visibly and dramatically. He was informed by a high Vichy official, 
too, that “[u]nless the British act at once, that is within the next 
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day or two . . . it will be too late and the situation both here and in 
Iraq will get completely out of hand... , My informant is of the 
opinion that if a British Army crossed into Syria it would meet with 
little serious resistance from the French Army.”®T As has been seen, 
the British regarded the plane landings seriously enough to under- 
take a discriminate bombing of Vichy airfields. Warnings, from 
Eden and even Wavell, came more frequently now. Only the man- 
ner of response was still in doubt. Eden personally favored taking 
the risk of invading Syria.** The difficulty was the parlous condi- 
tion of British forces in the Middle East at a time when Crete, Malta, 
and Egypt had to be defended, and Iraq rescued. The Free French 
initially were not considered a factor. 

Churchill fully concurred with Eden, however, that decisive 
action could no longer be postponed. What the prime minister con- 
templated was essentially an armed political inroad of the kind the 
Germans had nearly carried out in Traq.” Accordingly, on May 9, 
he alerted Wavell that the Gaullists must be supplied with the 
necessary transport and allowed to “do their best at the moment 
they deem suitable”; the RAF would provide cover. “Any improve- 
ment you can make on this would be welcome,” the prime minister 
added.™ One improvement Wavell could make was to dispel the 
myth that the Free French alone were capable of doing the job. 
Catroux had sedulously encouraged the notion that the Army of 
the Levant would overthrow the Dentz regime the moment the 
Gaullists entered Syria. Wavell wrote later: 


Late on the evening of the 18th May General Catroux . . . came 
to me and said he had certain information that the French in Syria 
were withdrawing the whole of their troops into the Lebanon and 
were handing over the remainder of Syria to the Germans. He de- 
clared that the road to Damascus was open and that it was urgently 
necessary to take advantage of the opportunity to send a force into 
Syria immediately. He was most insistent that I should issue orders 
to this effect there and then. . . . I insisted on verification of the 
Free French information before acting on it.” 


As it turned out, Catroux’s intelligence on the status and morale of 
Dentz’s troops was entirely false. This was revealed to him almost 
at the last moment by a defecting officer who had crossed the 
border to place himself under Gaullist command, and who warned 
that the Vichyites would resist tenaciously. Far from withdrawing 
into northern Lebanon, the French were moving down close to the 
Syrian-Palestine frontier." Sobered by this information, Catroux 
understood at last that his troops would need extensive British help. 
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Wavell, in turn, was less than optimistic about his ability to pro- 
vide it. 

It was known that Vichy forces in the Levant consisted mainly 
of long-service colonials—Tunisians, Algerians, Senegalese—under 
French professional officers. The officers, at least, were committed 
Pétainists.** More important, in sheer numbers Dentz’s troop 
strength reached the impressive total of 55,000 men. It was not a 
well-equipped force, to be sure: its artillery and tank strength was 
dubious, and its air power exceeded hardly fifty modern planes. 
But these resources would be augmented (see p. 206, below ).75 
Meanwhile, General Wilson, recently back from Crete to organize 
the Allies for the Syrian expedition, was able to muster less than one 
and a half poorly equipped Commonwealth divisions. The Gaullist 
troops at his disposal, under the command of General Paul Louis 
Le Gentilhomme, comprised six battalions, half of them Senegalese, 
and a single company of light tanks. The total land strength was woe- 
fully inadequate, barely 18,000 men. Air support was limited at 
first to about seventy planes. 

In addition to superiority in manpower, Vichy forces enjoyed 
the advantage of terrain. The only possible route of Allied advance 
into Syria and Lebanon, apart from a narrow coastal strip, was 
through mountainous country, or by wide turning movements 
through the eastern desert. The best routes from the south were 
protected by steep hillsides and knolls. The use of vehicles was 
often impossible. By the end of the month, nevertheless, Wilson 
refined his plans for the advance. It was agreed between him and 
Catroux that the Free French would move as a single formation, 
and that liaison officers would cross into Syria first to try persuasion 
on the Army of the Levant before actual fighting was joined. The 
impression—the illusion—had to be created, too, of overwhelming 
numbers in order to allow local Vichy commanders to surrender 
and save face. The main objective would be Beirut. The frontier 
crossing was to take place after dark on June 8, 1941, with the 
purpose of rushing the border forts and securing key defiles be- 
fore bridges could be blown. Simultaneously Australian and Pales- 
tinian Jewish commandos would land at the mouth of the Litani 
River and secure the road bridge about half a mile inland. To 
Support this movement, bombardment would be provided by a 
naval squadron offshore and by RAF squadrons. 

Ironically, even as these last-minute plans were being rushed to 
completion, the Vichy French were frantically seeking to liquidate 
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the German presence on Syrian soil and thus to eliminate any need 
for preemptive British action. Dentz cabled Darlan on May 30 that 
all Arab resistance in Traq was ended, and that German air crews 
in Syria were therefore no longer necessary. “I ask of you to put 
an end, if possible, to these present missions and to all transit or 
sojourn of German planes.” On June 4 a directive from Keitel 
ordered German personnel to concentrate at Aleppo airport and 
evacuate quietly. This was done, and by the following day only a 
few destroyed German transports and virtually no German officers 
or men remained in Syria. On June 6 Dentz conveyed this informa- 
tion to the American consul general in Beirut, who in turn in- 
formed the British.” It was too late. Eden had discussed the matter 
with the Foreign Office and the military chief a day and a half 
before. He recorded the decision: 


There was much anxiety. Maybe we are too late for surprise and 
too early in the sense that our force is not large. Against this must 
be set the fact that it must be some time, a month at least, before 
our forces can be larger; meanwhile the French will have time to 
consolidate, get their breath and German help. Vichy has sold out, 
and there is nothing to be hoped from Weygand. A useful discus- 
sion, the general consensus being in the end in favour of going 
ahead with what must be a gamble.78 


By June 4, then, all military plans were complete. It was on the 
political side that arrangements still had to be made. Eden in- 
structed his ambassador in Ankara, Knatchbull-Hugessen, to sound 
out the Turks on their willingness briefly to occupy the Aleppo 
oil fields in northern Syria, simultaneously with an Allied invasion. 
The Turks were interested, but not on the temporary basis London 
had in mind. They declined the offer, although Foreign Minister 
Sükrü Saraçoglu did promise to augment Turkish forces along the 
Syrian border and ensure that news of these reinforcements leaked 
to Vichy." Elsewhere an argument developed over proclamations. 
De Gaulle urged the British to refrain from making any promises to 
the Syrians and Lebanese. The future of the Levant, he explained, 
was exclusively a matter between Free France and the native popu- 
lations. The British did not share this view. As the main invading 
force, they emphasized their obligation to justify the impending 
military action. The dispute was ironed out at the last moment. The 
British would endorse a Free French declaration by a covering state- 
ment of their own. 
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Even then, the nature of the proclamation remained uncer- 
tain. Anticipating British military action of an essentially limited 
nature, Churchill suggested on May 1g that the Free French decla- 
ration and Britain’s covering statement should imply a deal: if the 
Vichy regime agreed to come over to the Allies, London would re- 
spect the French mandate. Thus, an outright declaration of Arab 
independence should not be made. In June, however, when it be- 
came clear that Vichy troops were likely to oppose an Allied entry, 
the Free French declaration and the British covering guarantee 
were rewritten and addressed primarily to the Arabs.*° The British 
statement, issued by Sir Miles Lampson, offered independence to 
the Syrian and Lebanese populations, together with assurance of 
immediate food supplies and membership in the sterling bloc. In 
turn, the Free French pronouncement of independence was quali- 
fied by an anticipated future treaty relationship between France 
and the Levant nations. At dawn of June 8, as the invasion began, 
Catroux publicly announced to the Syrians and Lebanese that the 
mandate had come to an end. “You are thus henceforth sovereign 
and independent peoples,” he asserted, “and you can constitute 
yourselves two distinct states or a single state.” He went on to 
assure the Levant Arabs that their independence would soon be 
guaranteed by a treaty to be negotiated between “your representa- 


tives and me.” The opening words of the pronunciamento were 
stirring: 


I am entering Syria with my forces in the name of France and 
for France. Honor demands it. Honor does not permit the Levant 
to be delivered to the enemy without a fight... . Germany is re- 
ceiving from France important bases in Syria to be used against a 
nation with which she was yesterday allied. Honor forbids that the 
peoples of the Levant, remaining faithful to France in spite of her 
defeat, be placed under the odious heel of Germany. . . . Place 
yourselves under my orders and rally to my pennant of command. 
Officers, non-commissioned officers, French soldiers of the Levant: 
are there those who would block my route when I march against 
the enemy? Are there those who would commit the crime of turn- 
ing against me the weapons which, these recent days, have not 


been used against German planes? I have faith in you. Vive la 
France.*2 


Catroux’s faith was misplaced. Britain’s use of Frenchmen to fight 
other Frenchmen, however necessary as strategy, virtually assured 
the kind of bitter Vichy resistance that a fratricidal struggle alone 
was capable of generating. 
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The Syrian Campaign: 
Vichy Leaves the Middle East 


THE FRONTIER WAS CROSSED at dawn on June 8, 1941. As it turned 
out, even surprise was not achieved. A change of allegiance on 
the part of Circassian cavalry several days before the advance had 
put the Vichy commander on the alert. Wilson nevertheless kept to 
his plan of advancing on a broad front. On the right, east of the 
Jordan River, the Indian Infantry Brigade was to occupy Deraa and 
the line of the Yarmuk Railway. The Free French were then to 
pass through this funnel and advance on toward Damascus. On the 
left the Australians were to advance in two columns, one by coastal 
road toward Beirut and the other farther inland. The attack began 
very slowly, much to the surprise of Vichy and Berlin. Actually, it 
was the very departure of German air force personnel that slowed 
the British-Gaullist attack. Once it became evident that Germany 
would not increase her forces in Syria, Wilson decided that he could 
afford to move cautiously. With few men and vehicles to spare, 
he was apprehensive of the matériel that might be thrown against 
him. 

It was still Catroux’s illusion, moreover, that heavy fighting 
would be unnecessary, that Vichy forces would defect in large num- 
bers. This fantasy was soon dispelled. At the outset of the border 
crossing, a Free French and a British officer draped themselves in 
their respective flags and approached the Vichy lines. A withering 
fusillade compelled them to dive for cover.’ Dentz’s troops, out- 
raged at the use of their own countrymen against them, resisted 
with a ferocity that had not characterized the performance of the 
French army in Europe. All attempts by Free French officers to 
parley with the Vichyites met with abuse and heavy fire. The fight- 
ing may have appeared leisurely to Alan Moorehead from his bal- 
cony on a Jewish hotel in Haifa. In fact, it was increasingly ugly 
and bitter.“ Gaullist prisoners were treated with great cruelty. 

Despite this resistance, the Allies made fair progress at first. 
The crucial Yarmuk bridge was taken. By June 12 the Free French 
were within ten miles of Damascus, the Australian center column 
had captured Marjuyun, and their left column had also forded the 
Litani River. Closer to Damascus the going became slower. Vichy 
defensive positions near the Syrian capital were exceptionally 
strong, exploiting the advantage of deep gorges and twisting moun- 
tain passes. The British suffered many casualties here. German ob- 
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servers were impressed by the intensity and effectiveness of the 
Vichy struggle, “in the great tradition of the French colonial officers’ 
corps,” wrote one admiring Nazi general. It was on the strength 
of his resistance that Dentz was nominated as a Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honor on September 23, 1941. The citation empha- 
sized his “remarkable” defense, his “brutal counter-attacks,” in- 
flicting “heavy losses” on the enemy.*® Indeed, at his trial after the 
war the high commissioner pridefully affirmed that he had defended 
Syria with all his strength.** 

Dentz received oblique, but crucial, help from Germany. De- 
termined to stiffen the high commissioner, Rahn promised that 
important quantities of food staples would be forthcoming from 
Iraq. This assurance was announced in the press, causing specu- 
lators to dump their holdings. The price of grain and oil swiftly 
dropped, and the Vichy regime ultimately was able to buy all the 
food it needed. Rahn was equally resourceful in handling the local 
population. “After a brief stay in Syria,” he wrote later, “I found 
to my astonishment that there was . . . no Arab movement there... . 
At any rate, I found nothing in Syria that would have been capable 
of militant action. At the moment of danger, they all failed, the 
swaggering leaders of the Arab freedom movement. In undisguised 
anxiety, they asked for our assistance in fleeing abroad, if they had 
already not preferred to contact the English ‘as a precaution.’ ”38 
On the other hand, he did recall a “few groups of professional 
bandits, smugglers and common thieves,” who were induced to col- 
laborate with the Vichy forces. Through Grobba, he reached Fawzi 
al-Qawukji, the guerrilla leader of the Palestine revolt, who had 
been sentenced to death in Syria for anti-French activities and had 
fled to Iraq to participate in the uprising there. Rahn obtained a 
pardon for the Arab officer on condition that he return to fight the 
Allies. The Germans organized and armed Qawukji’s men, who 
thereupon succeeded in recapturing Raqqa from the British. Guer- 
rilla actions in northeast Syria continued until Fawzi himself was 
wounded on June 24. 

Exploiting these resources, the Vichyites counterattacked and 
briefly seized the Deraa-Damascus highway, which had served as 
the Free French line of communication. Another armored column 
surrounded and captured the largest part of a British battalion at 
Quneitra. A third recaptured Marjuyun. On the coastal road, too, 
severe fighting temporarily blocked further Allied progress. It was 
the high crest of Vichy resistance. By mid-June, the earlier collapse 
of the Rashid Ali government made additional Allied troops avail- 
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able from Iraq, including Indian units that had comprised “Hab- 
force.” The soldiers were force-marched from Baghdad toward 
Palmyra and Aleppo. With these reinforcements diverting Vichy 
troops to the east, the Australians eventually were able to capture 
Damascus on June 21, after three days of severe fighting. 

At this point Dentz and his aides finally began to lose heart. 
Their morale was further eroded when, on June 18, the Vichy air 
minister, General Bergeret, arrived and reported that Franco- 
German conversations in Paris had bogged down completely, and 
that not a single one of the promised German concessions to France 
had materialized (the statement was inaccurate; a number of oc- 
cupation costs were in fact reduced). “On that day,” Rahn wrote 
later, “Dentz, who was visibly depressed, asked me: “Tell me, what 
are we fighting for here anyway?’ **? The German managed to re- 
assure the high commissioner. But when Damascus fell on June 21, 
the Nazi envoy somewhat incongruously found himself visiting the 
officers of the French general staff two, three, four times a day, 
stiffening their morale, appealing to their French military spirit by 
recalling the “infamy” of Mers al-Kabir. 
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On the night of June 22, a cable arrived from Vichy stating 
that four squadrons of planes were being dispatched to Syria. Some 
of these were German transports from Salonika carrying weapons 
and ammunition. German Stukas, too, were now dive-bombing the 
British fleet off the coast. The French, defending Palmyra, reacted 
to this information with new heart: 150 Legionnaires succeeded in 
blocking the advance of at least 3,500 Allied troops, inflicting heavy 
casualties from their well-fortified positions. Indeed, the ferocity 
of this defense was astonishing to the British. French officers later 
confessed to the British that pride was involved, as well as hatred 
of the Gaullists. “You thought we were yellow, didn’t you?” asked 
one Vichy prisoner. “You thought we couldn't fight in France. You 
thought we were like the Italians. Well, weve shown you.” The 
Vichy officers also appreciated that their tenacity in Syria was for 
Berlin the acid test of France’s will to retain the rest of her empire. 
As Darlan cabled Dentz, if Vichy forces did not fight, or gave in 
rapidly, the Germans would certainly assume collusion with Britain, 
and oblige France to pay dearly for it." The warning served its 
purpose. Abetz wired Berlin as early as June 11: 


The French government considers that Syria’s moral will to re- 
sist has been proved. . . Today it is ready to sacrifice itself in a 
struggle against English attacks, hopeless though it may be, be- 
cause it believes that by this demonstration of loyalty to Germany 
it can improve the position of metropolitan France and the rest of 
the colonial empire for the duration of the Armistice and in the 
peace treaty.” 


On June 12, at Vichy’s request, Berlin interceded with the 
Turkish government for permission to transship a number of 
French battalions across their territory. These troops were already 
at Salonika. In obedience to German orders, they had been sent 
through the Reich to the Balkans, and were equipped with artillery 
and tanks supplied from captured French stocks. The soldiers had 
crossed the line from Unoccupied to Occupied France. For a week, 
at the rate of six or seven trains a day, they passed through Ger- 
many en route to southern Europe, affording the population along 
the way the extraordinary spectacle of armed French soldiers es- 
corted by Germans moving through the German countryside. In 
this fashion nearly 20,000 French troops prepared to fight in 
Syria. At the same time, Berlin sought Ankara’s permission to 
overfly transport planes on the Salonika-Aleppo route. Nothing 
came of the request. The largest number of French reinforcements 
eventually bivouacked at Salonika and remained there, at the dis- 
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position of their German masters. The only ones among them ever 
to reach Syria were some 350 colonial troops from various anti- 
aircraft units, with ten tons of equipment. 

The possibility still remained that the Germans themselves 
would intervene directly in the fighting, especially after the fall of 
Damascus. On several earlier occasions Dentz had rejected offers of 
Luftwaffe help. But on June 12 the high commissioner finally 
changed his mind and cabled Vichy a request for German air pro- 
tection.** Ironically, his wire both astonished and embarrassed the 
Vichy cabinet. Until then Pétain and Darlan had used Dentz’s 
objection as their rationale for denying the Luftwaffe a combat 
role. In his reply, therefore, Darlan urged the high commissioner 
to reconsider. Dentz agreed—briefly. But on June 16, he appealed 
again to Vichy. “I am at this moment in a most unstable situation, 
particularly at Damascus where this morning I found the troops 
very exhausted. .. . A threat from the desert is confirmed... . In 
these circumstances, immediate intervention by Stukas based on 
Syria and taking action by land against the [British] fleet would 
be decisive.”** Thoroughly shaken by now, Darlan on June 17 im- 
mediately sent off his air commander to Beirut. There the officer, 
General Bergeret, succeeded in convincing Dentz that it was still 
better to fail against the British than to solicit active help from 
Germany. The plan for Nazi intervention was finally abandoned. 

By the opening of July the territorial progress of the Allied 
campaign in Syria was uneven. Damascus had fallen, but the Vichy 
French continued to hold nearly four-fifths of the country, includ- 
ing the ports of Beirut and Tripoli and the entire railroad line north 
of Damascus. Nevertheless, the strategic picture was altered de- 
cisively against Vichy with the advance of the British “Habforce” 
from Iraq. Soon the weight of this Allied pressure from the east 
enabled the original Australian—Free French prong of the invasion, 
moving up from Palestine, to break through along the coastal route. 
The Royal Navy's thunderous bombardment of Vichy positions in 
the coastal sector, the crippling losses inflicted on the Vichy air 
force by the RAF, also had their effect. By the second week of July 
Dentz realized that his men had reached the limit of their en- 
durance. About 24,000 of them still remained in active combat, but 
6,000 front-line troops had already been lost (twice the Allied 
casualties), and 80 percent of Vichy’s combat planes had been de- 
stroyed.” On July 12 Dentz’s envoys arrived at the British lines to 
seek an armistice. The collapse of Vichy resistance could not have 
been timelier for the Free French. The Gaullist field commander, 
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Le Gentilhomme, admitted by then to General Evetts, a British 
division commander, that his troops had “lost the desire to continue 
killing their French comrades, and it is doubtful if they can be per- 
suaded to advance even against the feeblest resistance.” 


The Armistice Imbroglio 


DENTZ HAD RECEIVED APPROVAL from Vichy to negotiate at a time, 
July 7, when the Australians were on the verge of capturing Beirut 
itself. The following day Van Engert, the United States consul 
general, was summoned to the high commissioner’s office to discuss 
an armistice. The American found Dentz and the French political 
staff all wearing pistols, and still defiant. “[T]he game is by no 
means up yet,” Dentz insisted.” The Vichy commissioner in fact 
had already belied this stubborn pose by ordering Syria’s gold re- 
serves, some 800,000 pounds sterling, transported to France by air 
and having all stocks of unissued bank notes destroyed. Syrian na- 
tionalists would not forgive this act of “theft.” 100 

Dentz was bitter about negotiating with the enemy, particularly 
the Free French and Catroux, whom he despised. His (Vichy’s) 
terms, communicated through the American consul general, began 
by insisting that “the negotiations imply recognition by the British 
government of the maintenance of all the rights and prerogatives 
that the mandate assures France for the totality of her territories in 
Syria and Lebanon. . . .”!° The statement continued with the de- 
mand that Vichy retain Lebanon (thereby presumably assuring 
the Germans a continued foothold in the Levant). Nor were the 
Gaullists under any circumstances to discuss or sign any accords 
that might be reached with Britain. Dentz was insistent, too, that 
all Vichy troops be repatriated to France, together with their arms 
and equipment. These were maximal terms, and it is unlikely that 
the Vichy regime expected all of them—particularly the first, the 
retention of Lebanon—to be accepted. Rather, by posing these ob- 
stacles, Vichy was simply throwing on Dentz full responsibility for 
the armistice. In effect, the British were being presented with the 
choice of continuing the fighting or of negotiating with the high 
commissioner on a purely technical basis. 

The approach was successful. Wilson rejected virtually all 
Dentz’s conditions, but announced his willingness to enter a tech- 
nical compact. The question of Syrian and Lebanese freedom had 
already been well qualified in Catroux’s invasion pronouncement 
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(p. 202, above). The Free French commander agreed not to make 
an issue of signing the armistice document. From Dentz’s view- 
point, conversely, the right of Vichy troops voluntarily to join the 
Free French cause could be minimized by the presence of superior 
officers. In the end, the basis for negotiations was established by the 
simple fact of Allied military victory. On July 12, therefore, Dentz’s 
representatives, led by General de Verdilhac, met with Wilson and 
the Allied delegation in the Palestinian coastal town of St.-Jean- 
d'Acre. Catroux and members of his staff were seated beside the 
English representatives, but refrained from speaking. Wilson did 
most of the talking for the Allies, yet made it plain that Catroux 
was joined with him in a common unit. The Vichyites grudgingly 
accepted this. Exhausted and dispirited, they consciously avoided 
the gaze of the Free French officers! 

The negotiations continued for many hours. One of the more 
delicate issues was the right of Dentz’s troops to choose between 
Vichy or De Gaulle. For Catroux, it was indispensable that Vichy 
officers be separated from their men—to prevent the latter from 
being intimidated when Gaullist emissaries appeared before them. 
The Vichyites refused to budge on this point. In the heated discus- 
sions that followed, Wilson finally accepted De Verdilhac’s terms. 
Whereupon, heartened by this concession, Dentz’s negotiators 
promptly demanded the additional right of shipping their heavy 
military equipment back to France. But here there was no flexibility 
on the Allied side. The Vichyites ceased to press the issue after a 
cabled warning from Lyttelton, Britain’s minister of state in Cairo, 
that fighting would be resumed the next morning if agreement were 
not reached.1°? With Vichy unwilling in any case to sign the treaty 
with London on a government-to-government basis, the agreement 
was envisaged as a purely local accord between the two generals, 
De Verdilhac and Wilson, to be endorsed by a separate covering doc- 
ument from Catroux. 

The “Convention of St.-Jean-d’Acre” was signed in the predawn 
hours of July 14, by the flickering light of a motorcycle generator. 
Its terms represented hardly less than a Vichy triumph over the 
Gaullists, if not the British. No reference whatever was made to 
Free France, nor to the Allied call for Levant independence. The 
original British note had demanded liberty of action for Vichy troops 
to rally to the Free French cause; the Convention spoke only of the 
“free choice of each individual.” Indeed, a secret clause, known only 
to Wilson and De Verdilhac, ensured that contact between the Free 
French and Vichy forces would be stringently limited. Throughout, 
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emphasis in the document was on technical matters, the retirement 
of Vichy troops to zones, the stacking of weapons, the exchange of 
prisoners,104 

Much would depend upon the manner in which the armistice 
was put into effect, of course. Initial prospects appeared favorable. 
The British and Free French entered Beirut jointly on July 16 
through streets packed with cheering crowds. As governor of the 
Levant, Catroux issued an eloquent proclamation from his new 
headquarters, asserting that France was “resuming her traditional 
grandeur and mission,” and that the new administration was deter- 
mined scrupulously to fulfill its commitment to emancipate Syria 
and Lebanon—by a treaty to be defined. The Gaullist commander 
thereupon honored his promise of bringing the two countries im- 
mediately into the sterling bloc, and the British blockade was lifted. 
The economic outlook for the Levant was encouraging, thanks in 
part to Dentz’s courageous rejection of German demands to destroy 
the industrial plant of the country, the pipeline and fuel depots. 
Reciprocating this public-spiritedness, Catroux ordered that both 
Vichy and Free French dead be interred in a common cemetery, 
with the identical epitaph inscribed on each grave: “Died for France.” 

What aroused Gaullist ire was less Vichy intransigence than 
Britain’s notion of fair play toward the enemy. At Wilson’s orders, 
Dentz’s men were treated with rare circumspection. They were 


allowed not merely to keep their personal weapons, but even to 
destroy quantities of artillery that had originally been consigned to 
the Allies. Moreover, Wilson’s staff interpreted with relentless liter- 
alism, indeed far transcended, the armistice limitations placed on 
Free French contacts with the Vichyites. Mary Borden, the wife of 


General Sir Edward Spears, British liaison officer to the Gaullists, 
recalled that 


the Armistice Commission was behaving as if, not the Free 
French, but the Vichy French were our friends. . . . The terms of 
the Armistice laid it down that the Free French were allowed to 
do no propaganda among the Vichy forces. That they should be 
denied all access to the Vichy troops was perhaps not intended, but 
that was the interpretation given by the British. Again and again 
men I knew set out in quest of their old comrades and came back 
frustrated, ashamed, infuriated, doors slammed in their faces, en- 


trance to the Vichy cantonments forbidden, the road to conciliation 
barred, by the British,19% 


Eventually, under the most stringent conditions, the Gaullists 
were able to present their case to Dentz’s troops. They were notably 
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unsuccessful. There is disagreement on the number of Vichyites 
who opted for the Free French." Certainly those who chose to serve 
under Catroux’s banner did not exceed a sixth of the Army of the 
Levant. The rest, about 20,000, were loaded on troopships at Beirut 
—to the strains of a British military band playing the “Marseil- 
laise.” It is doubtful if the British were ever under any moral com- 
pulsion to make these gestures and concessions, especially after the 
palpable evidence of Vichyite collaboration with the Axis. But ap- 
parently Churchill and others still nourished the hope that the 
French navy and the Vichy governors of North Africa would finally 
join the common struggle against the Axis. Matters did not work 
out that way. Rather, many of the Vichy officers later fought the 
Allies again in North Africa. To the outrage of the Free French, 
six hundred Germans, members of the Foreign Legion, were among 
those repatriated. The British command’s ill-judged chivalry be- 
came yet another irritant in the worsening relations between Lon- 
don and the Gaullist leadership. 

On the 7th, 12th, and 27th of September, 1941, the last three 
Vichy convoys departed the Levant. Dentz returned to Marseilles on 
September 10, where he was given a hero’s welcome, including 
sirens, cheering crowds, pageants, folk dances, and greetings ex- 
tended by Pétain’s personal emissary. On October 1 Darlan pre- 
sented Dentz with his fifth star as general of the army and the 
insignia of a Commander of the Legion of Honor. The intensity of 
this emotion was not difficult to grasp. A French army had fought 
gallantly in defense of its empire and French honor. Even the bit- 
terness against England, infinitely exacerbated since Mers al-Kabir, 
lent itself to sympathetic understanding. But for Dentz himself the 
plea of mere duty was compromised when, following his return, he 
allowed himself to be presented to Hitler (the event was proudly 
announced by Vichy radio). Afterward, the former high commis- 
sioner withdrew into seclusion. He refused all appeals to command 
a French legion at the side of the Germans, even Laval’s personal 
entreaty in 1942 that he lead the resistance to American landings 
in Tunisia. Finally, on September 4, 1944, he was arrested in 
Paris by the Allies, and placed on trial a year later before a French 
court. 

From the prisoner’s dock, Dentz marshaled his most telling 
argument. It was not based on duty alone. He insisted, rather, that 
failure to acquiesce to German demands in 1941 would have pro- 
voked a Nazi invasion of Vichy France and North Africa, and 
seizure of the French navy. Moreover, the Germans would surely 
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have poured into the Levant in force. He reminded the jury that 
during the Allied landings in North Africa in 1942, six months, 
nine British and American divisions, and three Free French divisions 
were needed to hurl the Axis out of the Maghreb. How much more 
difficult it would have been to drive the Germans out of Syria in 
1941 when the Americans were not yet in the war! These argu- 
ments registered on the court. So, too, however, did the record 
of Dentz’s Pétainist philosophy, the intensity of his hatred of the 
British, the warmth of his cooperation with Rahn and Manteuffel. 
On September 20 he was condemned to death. The following month 
De Gaulle personally commuted the sentence to life imprisonment. 
Less than three months later, on December 13, 1945, Dentz expired 
of plain exhaustion, at the age of sixty-four. 

Was the Levant campaign worthwhile, then? The Free French 
probably gained little by it, except a few recruits, mostly Senegalese 
and Legionnaires. Indeed, the gulf that already separated them 
from their compatriots was widened even further. Struggling to 
maintain the greatness of France, the Gaullists actually reduced 
French influence in the Middle East by encouraging Britain’s in- 
vasion of the Levant. In some ways, Vichy may have reaped indirect 
benefits. Dentz’s tenacious resistance in Syria assuredly strength- 
ened Darlan’s hand in his relations with Germany. Thanks in part 
to the Syrian affair, Vichy won its only success with the Germans, 
the effective reduction of occupation costs.1° 

Yet there could also be little doubt that the entire expedition 
immensely profited Britain’s strategic position in the Middle East. 
It closed the door to any further Axis penetration eastward from 
the Mediterranean (as distinct from Libya), and moved the British 
defense of Suez northward by 250 miles. It relieved Turkey of 
anxiety for her southern frontier, thereby strengthening Turkish 
resistance to Hitler's diplomatic pressure. The Iraqi uprising, sup- 
pressed at first with the meagerest quantities of Anglo-Indian forces, 
enabled Britain to regain military and political control of the entire 
region of the Middle East from the Levant to the Persian Gulf, In 
truth, her victories in Iraq and Syria were all the more dramatic 
under these circumstances. Had the Germans chosen to support 
Rashid Ali effectively and quickly, they might have enabled Vichy 
to maintain its domination of Syria. Instead, in both countries, 
the Germans decided to cut their losses and withdraw in the hope 
of precluding British countermeasures. “They lost both ways,” 
commented the official British military historian. 
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It is worth noting that Britain’s audacious decision to move 
forcefully into Iraq and Syria was made by the War Cabinet, and 
imposed on Wavell, the area commander, who remained appre- 
hensive of provoking Vichy and the Arab world. But if there was a 
lesson to be derived from bold and unequivocal action in the Arab 
Middle East, London would choose to interpret its significance quite 
differently in the future. 


The Portent of a Revived Acrimony 


WHEN CATROUX’s DRAFT of the Levant independence proclamation 
was shown London in advance of the June 8 invasion, Eden in- 
formed the Free French commander that Britain intended to add her 
own guarantee to the French declaration, and suggested that the 
endorsement should appear in the statement itself. Notified of this 
proposal, De Gaulle immediately suspected the worst. “As long as 
the war lasted in the Middle East,” he wrote later, “we would 
naturally keep the mandatory’s supreme power in the Levant, to- 
gether with its obligations. . . . But it was evident that the English 
would not be content with that. Their game . . . aimed at establishing 
British ‘leadership’ in the whole Middle East. British policy would 
therefore endeavour, sometimes stealthily and sometimes harshly, 
to replace France at Damascus and at Beirut.”"? De Gaulle therefore 
rejected the suggestion “on the ground that the word of France had 
no need of a foreign guarantee.” Britain’s counterresponse to this 
imperious pronouncement was to remind the Free French leader 
that Arab support was a factor of the greatest strategic importance 
in the Middle East. The Rashid Ali putsch in Iraq surely had made 
that clear. 

It was in fact concern for Arab restiveness that animated 
Churchill's wire to De Gaulle on June 5, entreating the French- 
man “in this grave hour” not to insist on declaring Catroux high 
commissioner for Syria.'!* De Gaulle was outraged. He wrote later: 
“Our partners wanted to create the impression that, if the Syrians 
and Lebanese received independence, they would owe it to England, 
and so to place themselves in the position of arbiters between us 
and the Levant states in the next phase.” His answer to Churchill 
was terse and unequivocal: 


I shall appoint Catroux Delegué-General and Plenipotentiary. 
We shall proclaim and respect the independence of the Levant 
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States on condition of a treaty with them enshrining the rights and 
special interests of France. Any policy which might seem to sac- 
rifice these rights and interests would be bad and dangerous from 
the point of view of French opinion. In this hour which is grave 
for us as for you, I call your attention very seriously to this point, 
which does not seem to be always well understood. The more you 


strike at Vichy, the more you must show regard for the rights and 
sentiments of France.'45 


Catroux’s proclamation was issued in this spirit, declaring, as has 
been seen, that the mandate was abolished and the citizens of the 
Levant were henceforth free and independent; but adding that 
‘your sovereign and independent status will be guaranteed by a 
treaty, which will also define our mutual relations. . .. We shall not 
allow the centuries-old interests of France in the Levant to be 
handed over to the enemy.” Evidently the Free French leadership 
had more than one enemy in mind. For the time being, however. 
the British decided to accept a compromise. They added a reinforc. 
ing promise of their own—but separately. 

A day after the invasion, on June 10, Churchill made a re- 
newed effort to assuage this abrasive Gaullist pride. “We have no 
territorial designs in Syria or anywhere else in the French terri- 
tory ...,” he assured the Free French. “On the contrary, we shall 
do all in our power to restore the freedom, independence, and rights 
of France.”!'6 De Gaulle now chose to interpret this statement as “a 
guarantee by Britain that the rights and interests of France in the 
Levant will be maintained on her part.” Upon appointing Catroux 
delegate general and commander in chief in the Levant, on June 
24, he emphasized that French sovereignty must be protected “to 
the exclusion of any British control.” 


You are going to exercise your power and functions in my name 
[he stated to Catroux] and in that of the Council of Defence of the 
French Empire. Your mission will consist . . . in negotiating with 
the qualified representatives of the interested peoples treaties es- 
tablishing the independence and sovereignty of the Levant States 
while guaranteeing their alliance with France and safeguarding 
the rights and interests of France. . . . You will take as the point of 
departure for the negotiations with the Levant States the treaties 
of alliance concluded with them in 1936... .I take it upon myself 
to bring to the knowledge of the League of Nations, at the appropri- 
ate time, the replacement of the mandatory regime in the Levant 


by a new regime which will pursue the aims for which the Mandate 
was established.118 
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Well before the invasion and during its height, therefore, the British 
and Free French appeared to be approaching the problems of the 
Levant States with conflicting intentions. 

Yet the most serious initial dispute between the two parties 
arose not out of dealings with the local populations, but rather with 
the Vichyites. During the course of the July 14 armistice negotia- 
tions, for example, De Gaulle (in London) was incensed to discover 
that the Acre agreement amounted to “a pure and simple transfer 
of Syria and the Lebanon” to the British. Not a word appeared in 
the document about the rights of France. Apparently Vichy was 
abandoning its administration in the Levant to Britain, and winning 
in return the full repatriation of its troops, officials, and nationals. 
“By signing this capitulation Vichy showed itself faithful to its 
wretched vocation,” De Gaulle wrote. “But the English were ap- 
parently lending themselves to it with all their ulterior motives.”"° 
In view of Churchill’s earlier promises, the solicitude shown the 
Vichyites by Wilson and his staff, the brutal indifference to Free 
French sensitivities on the repatriation question, were all the more 
astonishing. “I freely admit,” wrote Lyttelton afterward, “looking 
back on the wording of the Armistice, that we should have brought 
the Free French into its terms in a way which we did not... . We 
never realized—as we should have—how suspicious the Free French 
had become, and when the Armistice terms were settled, we thought 
that we had covered all the points.”"*° 

De Gaulle was the last man to tolerate this series of affronts 
lightly. He flew immediately from Brazzaville to Cairo, arriving on 
July 21 in a torrid desert khamsin. Entering Lyttelton’s office at 
11:00 that morning, he formally saluted the British minister but 
declined to shake hands. Lyttelton recalled: 


General de Gaulle was white with suppressed passion. He strode 
into my room with his staff, greeted me frigidly and launched the 
most violent complaint about the British attitude, not only concern- 
ing the secret protocol [for denying the Free French direct access 
to the Vichyites], but also concerning all our actions in the “French 
treaty of Syria and the Lebanon,” action which had been 
taken either without his knowledge or without his consent. 
He then handed me a typewritten document in which he formally 
withdrew all French troops in the Levant from under the command 
of the British C.-in-C. I was somewhat taken aback, but from some 
remote recess of my memory the diplomatic phrase “Non Avenue” 
came to the surface. I said, “General, I must regard this document 
as not received, and I cannot accept it.” I then tore it up. . . 1 
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The conversation was abruptly broken off. It was resumed, however, 
in the late afternoon, when the heat of the day had begun to wane. 
By then De Gaulle was somewhat more restrained, possibly having 
been cautioned by his staff. Soon afterward a compromise was 
worked out between the two men, an “interpretation” of the 
armistice. Approved by the War Cabinet a few days later, the docu- 
ment was known henceforth simply as the Lyttelton—De Gaulle 
Agreement. 

Essentially it represented Britain’s disclaimer of any intention 
to infringe on France’s sphere of influence in the Levant. The 
Gaullists were now assured a prior claim on Dentz’s heavy weapons, 
and confirmed again in their right (all but futile, as it turned out) 
to present the Free French position to Vichy troops. Military opera- 
tions in the Middle East were to be drawn up under British initiative, 
but subject to Free French approval if the plans envisaged the 
use of French troops. And, exclusive of military operations or de- 
fense facilities, the French were invested with full territorial 
authority in Syria and Lebanon. In the covering letter from Lyttelton 
to De Gaulle, the minister emphasized: 


I should like to take this opportunity of assuring you that on the 
British side we recognize the historic interests of France in the 
Levant. Great Britain has no interest in Syria or the Lebanon ex- 
cept to win the war. We have no desire to encroach in any way 
upon the position of France. Both Free France and Great Britain 
are pledged to the independence of Syria and the Lebanon. When 
this essential step has been taken, and without prejudice to it, we 
freely admit that France should have the dominant privileged posi- 
tion in the Levant among all European nations.122 


The Free French leader accepted this letter with comparative 
amiability, but chose in his response to ignore all reference to the 
Allied pledge of Arab independence. 

Then De Gaulle left Cairo for Beirut on July 25. News of the 
rapprochement and the interpretation of the armistice evidently 
had not yet reached the commanders in the field. That same day, 
on direct orders from General Wilson, an English brigade entered 
the Druze town of Soueida. Occupying the French residency there, 
the British expelled the Gaullist delegate and replaced the French 
banner with the Union Jack. When news of this incident reached 
him, De Gaulle’s response was typically uncompromising. He 
ordered Catroux to dispatch a French battalion to Soueida forthwith, 
to occupy the residency and hoist the tricolor. By nightfall British 
and Free French troops were confronting each other tensely—less 
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than two weeks after their joint invasion of the Levant. Hereupon 
Lyttelton intervened personally. The minister of state already 
had had his fill of obstreperous British field officers. He ordered 
Wilson and his staff to clear their men out of Soueida immediately; 
under no circumstances was De Gaulle to be given further provoca- 
tion. At Lyttelton’s instructions, too, the British army belatedly 
adopted a tougher line with the Vichyites, ordering them to return 
British and Free French prisoners, placing Dentz under house arrest 
until every detail of the armistice was fulfilled. 

These gestures of placation notwithstanding, De Gaulle re- 
mained De Gaulle, chronically suspicious and irascible. Upon learn- 
ing that Lyttelton had requested British participation in treaty dis- 
cussions with Syrian leaders, the Free French leader boiled over 
again. “This persistent claim to meddle in our affairs, and the 
incessantly multiplying encroachments, were now reaching the 
limit of what we could tolerate,” he wrote later. When the minister 
of state visited him in Damascus, De Gaulle ventilated his “outrage” 
at British lack of cooperation, and tersely cited various instances 
of British “interference.” The Englishman responded soothingly 
that the Free French would have every opportunity to play a com- 
manding role in the Levant once again. But De Gaulle was not 
assuaged. As it became clear that the majority of Vichy troops were 
opting to return to metropolitan France, De Gaulle preferred to see 
in this humiliating rebuff evidence of clandestine British activity. 
It was inconceivable to him that 20,000 officers and NCO’s of the 
French army and air force should have remained loyal to Vichy, 
“whereas the great majority would, without any doubt, have decided 
to join us if we had had the time and the means to enlighten them.” 
Even Catroux, for all his astuteness, “was late [in De Gaulle’s words] 
in discerning the full depths of malice of the British design.” 
Those words set the tone and mood for an unfolding Anglo-French 
sequel in the Levant. 


The British Reassert Their Presence 
in Iran and Egypt 


ELSEWHERE, TOO, the British decided to be less oblique in exerting 
their influence in the Middle East. We recall that by 1941 some two 
thousand German nationals were resident in Iran, many of them in 
positions of critical importance to the Iranian economy, and stra- 
tegically located to carry out espionage against the Allied cause. 
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Their numbers increased after the British occupation of Iraq in 
May, 1941, and even more after the Nazi invasion of Soviet Russia 
only a month later, with its growing threat to the Middle East through 
a northern “back door.” Once the Nazi onslaught began, Britain’s 
Persian Gulf supply line to the Soviet Union became a priority target 
for German agents. In its reports to Washington, the American con- 
sulate in Tehran suggested that Nazi Fifth Column activities were 
directed by the German legation itself, which systematically placed 
its men in radio stations, railroads, and other public services.1*4 
Two of the most active of these agents, Franz Mayer and Bernhard 
Schulze-Holthus, played upon the insubordination of tribesmen in 
southeastern Iran, near the British oil fields, and ferreted out Soviet 
military information from Azerbaijani irredentists across Iran’s 
northern border.1”° 

Britain’s minister in Tehran, Sir Reader Bullard, appealed 
repeatedly to the Iranian government to curtail these German under- 
cover activities. Eighty percent of the Germans should be expelled 
on the spot, Bullard insisted. The warning apparently did not un- 
settle the Tehran regime. Bullard suspected that Prime Minister Ali 
Mansur had full knowledge of the Fifth Column, “but is hampered 
by the Shah’s policy of industrial development which has filled Iran 
with Germans.”° Far from being “hampered” in his alleged neu- 
trality, however, the Iranian premier was a convinced partisan of the 
Third Reich. He remained in frequent touch with Ettel, the German 
minister, and gratefully accepted the latter's assurances of German 
support in the event of British military action." Warned in advance, 
too, by the Egyptian ambassador (see p. 162, above), the shah had 
ordered extensive defensive measures taken to reinforce the prov- 
inces of Azerbaijan and Kermanshah, as well as the oil region in the 
south. At the same time, Reza Shah grimly warned Bullard that Iran 
would turn against any “aggressor,” if necessary would appeal to 
Germany for aid, and even enter the war on Germany’s side. The 
Englishman was taken aback by this tough language and asserted 
that his government had no intention whatever of attacking Iran. 

But in dispatches to the British cabinet from New Delhi, Lord 
Linlithgow, the viceroy of India, stressed the urgent need for “pos- 
itive [action] to secure elimination of enemy centres in Iran.”!28 The 
Iranian prime minister was notified of these demands on July 27, 
and assured Bullard that efforts already were being made to replace 
Germans by Iranians, both in the government and in the nation’s 
communications network. At Tabriz, for example, strict orders had 
been issued for registering every German national; while a gunboat 
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was also stationed at Bandar Shahpur to block the movement of all 
German vessels in the region. This precautionary effort still appeared 
inadequate to Lord Linlithgow, who observed that it “gives us the 
impression that Persians believe themselves to have Bullard in their 
pocket.”!?? Stung by the criticism, the minister in turn sent back 
documented evidence of the large numbers of Germans who were 
being ordered out. 

In fact, London and New Delhi were already making prepara- 
tions for an action they regarded as all but inevitable by then. On 
July 24 the British cabinet approved a plan to exert Anglo-Soviet 
diplomatic pressure, and to back it with a show of force. The emis- 
saries of both countries were instructed to submit identical notes to 
Tehran in mid-August. Meanwhile, Lieutenant General Quinan, the 
field commander in Iraq, was ordered to complete the organization 
of an expeditionary force near the Iranian frontier. A rough plan of 
operations was drawn up, and unit commanders were alerted for an 
impending expedition into Iran sometime in August. Quinan had the 
troops available. Ever since the occupation of Iraq, Anglo-Indian 
forces there had been steadily enlarged and strengthened. The 
Russians, meanwhile, were prepared to launch a simultaneous ad- 
vance into northern Iran. 

The operation gained momentum rapidly. On August 17, 1941, 
Bullard presented his aide-mémoire to the Iranian government. It 
was London’s harshest ultimatum yet, and probably the most brutal 
of its kind (short of Nazi or Soviet terror-diplomacy) ever to be 
sent by one “respectable,” constitutional government to another since 
the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia in the summer of 1914. Accom- 
panied by a virtually identical Soviet warning, the note reaffirmed 
Britain’s intention of maintaining a policy of friendship and coopera- 
tion, but then went on to list Britain’s earlier protests to the Tehran 
government against the “excessively large” number of Germans in 
the country. Iranian responses had been unsatisfactory, the state- 
ment continued, and the numbers of Germans expelled insignificant. 
The British government therefore 


now wish to repeat in most formal and emphatic manner their 
recommendation that Germans remaining in Iran should be re- 
quired to leave the country without any further delay; if Iran 
should wish temporarily to retain a few German technicians... a 
complete list showing their names and the exact nature of their 
work should be communicated to [British] representatives at Teh- 
ran; they can endeavour to find suitably qualified British or neu- 
tral experts to replace German technicians. . . .130 
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Bullard was instructed to demand orally that the expulsion be at 
least 80 percent completed by August 31. 

The Iranian cabinet regarded these British and Soviet ultimata 
as a transparent pretext. The Allies obviously were fearful of a 
German breakthrough at the Caucasus, and were taking steps to 
open a new route of supply to the beleaguered Russians. Urgently 
now, Prime Minister Ali Mansur consulted with Ettel, the German 
minister. The premier expressed his alarm that the Russians still 
were fighting on—and this in spite of all earlier Nazi boasts and 
promises. “The Iranian Government notices with apprehension the 
approach of the bad weather season in the Soviet Union,” Ali Mansur 
continued, “which would put further great obstacles in the path of 
the Wehrmacht. In these circumstances the Iranian Government 
must try to gain time.”!3! Ettel sought to reassure Ali Mansur. Many 
of the Germans would be called home in any case, he explained; 
Germany needed their specialized services in the Reich itself. But 
this reply did not mollify the Iranian statesman. As Ettel reported it 
to Berlin, the prime minister counted upon a German victory as the 
only meaningful solution to Iran’s predicament. 


Every week gained [Ali Mansur said], during which the German 
forces victoriously advanced, improved Iran’s difficult position. He 
was therefore especially grateful for the German assistance in gain- 
ing time. The Minister President added that Iran’s friendship for 
Germany was sincere and firm. Iran would never join the camp of 
Germany’s enemies. The Shah could visualize his country’s happy 
future only in the closest cooperation with Germany.'? 


German guarantees of imminent victory were wearing thin, 
however. The Iranian cabinet was obviously shaken by the Allied 
deadline. On August 18 the acting foreign minister reminded Bullard 
that the Tehran government was even then acceding to the British 
demand “but in accordance with our programme.” He added that 
hundreds of Germans had already left the country during the pre- 
vious three weeks, and more would follow. As a further gesture of 
goodwill, the government of Iran was prepared occasionally to 
supply the names and positions of Germans who had left; those 
allowed to remain on would be closely watched.'** Bullard was not 
placated. He insisted that full lists be supplied immediately. Caught, 
then, in the dilemma of preserving his government’s sovereign dig- 
nity and staving off invasion, Ali Mansur played for time. Additional 
steps were being taken to reduce the number of “foreigners” in Iran, 
he responded on August 21. He simply asked the British government 
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not to insist upon “raising any questions which might prejudice the 
Imperial Government's policy of neutrality. . . 15 A similar reply 
was handed the Soviet ambassador. This was the Iranian govern- 
ment’s last, rather feeble, gesture of self-assertion. By then London 
and Moscow had decided to take joint military action, without en- 
gaging in further diplomatic efforts. 

Many Iranians thought at the time, and believed for many years 
afterward, that British complaints of a German Fifth Column were 
pure hypocrisy, a thin legalistic façade for use of the Trans-Iranian 
Railroad as a supply artery to Russia. The shah’s son made this 
argument later in his autobiography.'*° The opinion was shared by 
the American minister, Lewis Dreyfus (no admirer of Bullard), who 
cabled Washington on August 19: “I am convinced . . . that the British 
are using [the Fifth Column danger] as a pretext for the eventual oc- 
cupation of Iran and are deliberately exaggerating its potency.”!3° 
It was a not unrealistic evaluation. Yet the secret dispatches between 
Cairo, New Delhi, and London, later published in the Official His- 
tory of the Indian Armed Forces During World War II (quoted 
above ),17 as well as those paraphrased in the semiofficial British 
Foreign Policy in the Second World War,” convey another impres- 
sion. Undoubtedly, the need for an Iranian supply route to the 
Soviet Union was an important consideration. It was by no means 
the decisive factor, however. Fear of sabotage in the oil fields of Iran 
and Iraq was quite genuine. So was the palpable intimacy of rela- 
tions between Tehran and Berlin. Most Iranians were unshakably 
convinced that Hitler was on the verge of destroying the Soviet 
Union. The stubbornness of the shah’s, and Ali Mansur’s, resistance 
to British protests was evidence also that the Tehran government 
would never voluntarily have permitted the Allies use of the nation’s 
communications. It was in any event unthinkable that Iran’s rail- 
roads and highways should be mobilized on behalf of an apparently 
doomed Soviet war effort.'®° 

The invasion began at dawn on August 25, 1941. Allied plans 
had been worked out to conform with the historic spheres of influ- 
ence of the 1907 Anglo-Russian Entente. By this blueprint the 
British would move from the west and southeast, while the Russians 
would cross over simultaneously from the northwest. The south- 
eastern group, mainly the Eighth Indian Division, was concentrated 
at Basra. Its objective was the vital oil refinery at Abadan, some 
fifty miles downriver from Magil, the strip of land separated from 
mainland Iran by the River Karun. In Magil lived the British colony 
that operated the refinery, and, like the refinery, it had to be taken 
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intact. The operation was concealed until the last possible moment, 
for the Iranians were known to be armed with heavy-caliber Skoda 
artillery. These local troops proved singularly lacking in fighting 
spirit, however, and were easily bluffed by the smallest British units. 
The entire invasion was completed within hours by a handful of 
companies disembarking from rubber dinghies." The refinery was 
seized without damage, the British colony without casualties. 

At the same time, a much larger British operation was opening 
approximately 300 miles to the northwest. Its base was Khanaqin, 
the main western gateway to Iran, and its route was the ancient one 
that twisted through the Paitak Pass in the direction of Tehran, 
600 miles distant. There the Tenth Indian Division was assigned the 
thrust toward central Iran. Although the force was not large, its 
campaign had been planned in meticulous detail. Under Major 
General Sir William Slim, the expedition went off without a hitch. 
The mere appearance of a single formation of Blenheim bombers 
was enough to strike terror among the defending Iranian troops, 
and by August 27 the defenders had vanished." The next day 
Tehran sued for a truce. British casualties in both invading columns 
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numbered 17 killed and 42 wounded." Meanwhile the Russians in 
the northwest found the going even easier. A strong mechanized 
column from Tiflis and another from Baku converged on the town 
of Qazvin, and stood poised for an advance on Tehran, only go miles 
away. Simultaneously, three additional Red Army columns east of 
the Caspian drove straight toward the Iranian capital, while the 
Soviet navy shelled the town and harbor of Pahlavi. These opera- 
tions were entirely unopposed by the Iranian army. When the sur- 
render decision was taken at Pahlavi, no Iranian of consequence 
had the courage even to approach the Soviets to announce it. Even- 
tually a Belgian harbor employee volunteered to act as intermediary. 

On the day of invasion itself, August 25, the British minister 
and Russian ambassador presented the shah with identical notes 
explaining their governments’ military action. “What is this?” the 
old ruler cried out, in strangled tones. “I have given my assurance 
that most of the Germans will be expelled from Iran. . . . It seems 
that the Germans want to take all of Europe and now the Russians 
and British want to take Iran. . . .”° Reza Shah’s vehement protest 
was then conveyed to Washington. The bland response of the Amer- 
ican government on August 26 was to urge peaceful cooperation with 
the British and Russians. The terms of that cooperation were spelled 
out in parallel British and Russian statements on August 30 and 
September 6. Disclaiming any intention of infringing the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of Iran, the two Allies demanded neverthe- 
less that the Iranian government: (1) pull its forces behind certain 
lines, these zones to be occupied by the Allies, with the center of the 
country left to the Iranians; (2) expel all Germans, including the 
German legation, within one week; (3) facilitate the transport of 
Allied war matériel to the Soviet Union by road, rail, and air; and (4) 
observe strict neutrality and desist from hostile acts against the 
Allies. Eventually the Iranian cabinet had to accept all these con- 
ditions as its final bill of payment for pro-German collaboration. 

Only the shah remained obdurate. With his approval, the Ger- 
man minister and his large staff continued their activities in Tehran, 
redoubling their intrigues and protecting some nine hundred German 
citizens in their compound. At his orders, too, British and Soviet de- 
mands for access to the nation’s rail system were stalled repeatedly. 
Nothing would budge the monarch, neither repeated warnings from 
the Allied ambassadors nor entreaties from his own advisers. When 
the Iranian defense minister ventured to question this policy, Reza 
Shah had the luckless official thrown into prison. It was at this 
point that the British and Russians decided to make the ruler’s 
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position untenable. They launched a vigorous radio campaign 
against him from New Delhi and London, and on September 16 a 
column of Russian troops began moving directly toward Tehran. 
Whereupon the shah immediately wrote out his abdication and 
departed for the south. Eleven days later, he was given passage on 
a British steamer for Bombay, together with his family and personal 
retinue. The royal party was not allowed to disembark in India, 
however. For security reasons, the decision was taken instead to send 
the boats on to Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, where the governor, 
Sir Bede Clifford, had offered “suitable accommodation on that 
delectable island.”!#* In Mauritius, a comfortable three-story house 
was indeed provided for the shah and his family, together with serv- 
ants, tutors, and automobiles. But in 1942 the royal family was 
moved to an even more inaccessible haven, Johannesburg. It was 
there, in 1944, that the deposed ruler died at the age of sixty-six. 

Within weeks of the occupation, the British revealed their in- 
tentions for Iran. General Quinan’s directive was to “take steps to 
develop such road, rail and river communications as are necessary 
to ensure . . . the maximum possible delivery of supplies to Russia.”"** 
The Persian Gulf route was soon to be known as the “back door” to 
the Soviet Union. In fact, it was the only practicable route of supply 
available; for the so-called front door, via Archangel, was rapidly 
becoming a graveyard for Allied ships. Nor was Iran itself lacking 
in formidable natural obstacles. The shortest distance from Basra to 
the southern Russian border, over the Trans-Iranian Railroad, 
covered a thousand miles of saw-toothed mountains, vertiginous 
gorges, and creaking, spindulate bridges. The railroad’s equipment 
was still quite rudimentary, and its operating personnel were un- 
trained in the use of modern rolling stock or electrical communica- 
tions. In October, 1941, the line was capable of transporting barely 
two hundred tons of payloads a day, a quantity altogether inadequate 
to supply the Soviet war effort. 

Quinan nevertheless undertook the task of enlarging the rail- 
road and bringing it up to date. His requirements were not simply 
large quantities of new locomotives and freight cars, but new 
marshaling yards, crossing stations, and signaling apparatus. Among 
the most serious of the British general’s problems was the Tower of 
Babel of different nationalities in his work force. The administrative 
and engineering task was almost inhumanly difficult. Yet the proj- 
ect somehow had to be accomplished, for in autumn of 1942 the 
Germans were driving ahead toward Stalingrad and the mouth of 
the Volga. Working to the limits of their endurance, the men suc- 
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ceeded in nearly doubling the capacity of the railroad by spring of 
1943-18 It was soon to be quintupled by the Americans; for, several 
months afterward, principal responsibility for the supply route de- 
volved upon the United States Persian Gulf Command. With their 
vast financial and technological resources, the Americans by the end 
of 1944 delivered to the Soviet Union more than 4 million tons of 
food, clothing, and military supplies, in addition to some 150,000 
vehicles and 3,500 planes. By then, too, approximately 200,000 tons 
of supplies a month were being carried along this Persian Gulf route, 
which was transformed quite literally into the sustaining artery of 
the Russian people and the Soviet war effort.'# 

The feat of supply imposed a painful burden on Iran itself. 
The country was divided according to the 1907 pattern into three 
sectors of occupation: the British zone, including the southern 
and central parts of the country; the Soviet zone, embracing es- 
sentially the five northern provinces of the country; and the neutral 
zone, including Tehran and Meshed. Even the “neutrality” of this 
latter area was hardly more than a pretense. The civil and military 
airports around Tehran and the passport control of all incoming and 
outgoing civilians were soon taken over by the Allied forces. There- 
after the Russians and British proceeded to establish air communica- 
tions to their own countries. On January 29, 1942, the de facto 
military protectorate was confirmed by signature of a Tripartite 
Treaty of Alliance between the Soviet Union, Britain, and Iran. In 
return for Iranian “cooperation,” the right to use Iranian transporta- 
tion facilities and Iranian labor, the Allies pledged to “defend” the 
nation from aggression, to “respect the territorial integrity, sover- 
eignty, and political independence of Iran,” and to withdraw their 
forces “from Iranian territory not later than six months after all 
hostilities” ended.*° The promise was later reaffirmed in the so- 
called Declaration of Iran, issued in November, 1943, during the 
Tehran Conference between Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin—a 
meeting convened without so much as notifying the Iranian govern- 
ment. 

The assurances became a mockery when gauged against the 
effects of Allied occupation. Iran’s press was censored by the oc- 
cupying powers. With the concentration of all available transport 
along the life line to Russia, the country was largely deprived of its 
normal rail shipments of rice and beans from India, a major reser- 
voir of staples. The rich wheat provinces of the north, occupied by 
the Red Army, were under a strict ban against the shipment of sup- 
plies to other parts of the country; everything was to go to the Soviet 
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Union. The ensuing threat of famine, compounded by the infinite 
venality of the Iranian administration itself, was at least partially 
responsible for the “Bread Revolution” of 1943.'*! Before long, Iran’s 
inflation was surpassed only by that of China. Such were at least 
the more visible consequences of forthright Allied action in one 
sovereign Middle Eastern nation. 

Egypt, too, another ostensibly “independent” country, a tradi- 
tionally favored and legally protected area of indirect British rule, 
soon learned how much her treaty rights were worth in a period of 
acute Allied crisis. On January 6, 1942, the Egyptian government 
decided to accede to British wishes and “suspend” diplomatic rela- 
tions with Vichy France. The act took King Farouk by surprise, for 
the Hussein Sirri Cabinet until then had functioned essentially as 
the ruler’s personal instrument—and was notoriously lacking in 
public confidence for that reason. Angered, the young monarch de- 
manded that Sirri immediately dismiss his foreign minister. The 
premier refused. At this point, on February 1, the king’s supporters 
decided to exploit popular grievances over supply, and Rommel’s 
latest successes in the Western Desert (Chapter VII), by tacitly 
encouraging raucous street demonstrations against the cabinet. 
Sirri Pasha resigned the following day. The ensuing vacuum of lead- 
ership was a matter of considerable gravity to Britain. It was not 
unlikely that the king, whose pro-Axis sympathies were hardly a 
secret, might now decide to appoint an anti-British replacement. 
Even a “neutral” premier would probably fail to mobilize enough 
support to quell the growing public unrest. 

Thus, on the morning of February 3, British Ambassador Sir 
Miles Lampson held an urgent meeting with Farouk. The twenty- 
two-year-old ruler was less than a match for the sixty-two-year-old 
Lampson, a vigorous giant of a man radiating the self-assurance of 
an adult lifetime in the British diplomatic service. Coldly, the am- 
bassador warned Farouk that the Sirri government had not effec- 
tively checked anti-British intrigues, that pro-Axis elements had 
been free to carry on their activities, and that students had been 
encouraged to demonstrate in favor of Rommel. Lampson now in- 
sisted that a more friendly government be organized under the 
Wafdist leader Mustafa Nahas Pasha, the one man deemed capable 
of rallying public support for the Allied war effort.!*? In any case, 
from Britain’s viewpoint, no evidence existed that Nahas had ever 
intrigued with the Axis Powers. Ideologically, too, the Wafd had 
always taken a position in favor of democratic government (al- 
though the party’s image of the Common Man was usually equated 
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with the monied elite and the special prerogatives of its representa- 
tives), while its superior organization throughout the country could 
be expected to deal more effectively with public disorder. 

Farouk postponed his answer. He and his advisers hoped to 
retain authority at least until Rommel broke through into the Nile 
Valley. The pliable Ali Mahir could then be reinstalled as chief of 
government to treat with the Axis, as in fact he had sought to do in 
June of 1940. But Lampson anticipated the king’s intentions. In the 
early afternoon of February 4 the ambassador warned that “unless 
I hear by 6:00 p.m. that Nahas Pasha has been asked to form a 
cabinet, His Majesty King Farouk must expect the consequences.”15# 
An emergency conference of senior politicians was immediately 
called for the late afternoon. During the course of an emotion-fraught 
exchange of views, the group finally managed to persuade the shaken 
king not to accept the ultimatum. This refusal was conveyed to 
Lampson. At 9:00 p.m., therefore, three British light tanks accom- 
panied by an infantry squad entered the palace gates. No resistance 
was encountered from the Egyptian sentries. Lampson and Lieuten- 
ant General R. G. W. H. Stone, commander of British forces in Egypt, 
led a platoon of English troops up the steps toward the royal offices. 
Here they were finally stopped by the palace guards, who asked 
where they were going. Laughing, the ambassador replied, “I know 
my way,” and then pushed open the door to the king’s suite.'4 

At this point, in the presence of the royal chamberlain, Lamp- 
son “invited” Farouk to sign an instrument of abdication. The 
document had already been prepared, and the ambassador handed 
it to the king. Without a word the young man, pale and trembling, 
took up his pen to sign. Suddenly the chamberlain, Hassanein 
Pasha, interjected with a few urgent words in Arabic, imploring his 
master to think what he was doing. Farouk put down his pen. Gaz- 
ing up at the towering figure of the ambassador, he asked: “Will 
you give me another chance, Sir Miles?” “Of course,” Lampson 
replied, “if you send for Nahas.” The monarch acceded. Nahas 
was duly summoned and agreed to establish a government. On 
February 7 the Wafdist leader completed the formation of his 
cabinet and issued a proclamation dissolving Parliament in anticipa- 
tion of new elections. The subsequent vote returned a Wafd majority 
large enough to sustain the new regime. With this base of support, 
the government managed to keep unrest at a minimum during the 
fateful summer—the al-Alamein summer—of 1942. Lyttelton com- 
mented later with some accuracy: “It is impossible to say what would 
have occurred at the time of our defeat in the desert battles if a 
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puppet government and a partially disaffected and hedging King 
had ruled in Cairo.”1°° 

That was the essence of the Allied wartime approach. In ex- 
tremis, the treaties and binding alliances of the 1930's were subject 
to London’s pragmatic emergency interpretation. In the case of Iraq, 
the official rationale of military invasion was Britain’s legal right to 
assure “freedom of access” to the military fronts. Clearly the real 
purpose, and the result, of that disembarkation was to force Rashid 
Alis hand prematurely, to abort the German supply effort, and ulti- 
mately to assure a British occupation not unlike the Anglo-Indian 
incumbency of 1919-20. In the case of Egypt, the withdrawal en- 
visaged by the 1936 treaty admittedly had never been carried out: 
the necessary preconditions had not been met; and afterward, the 
threat of war and its eventual outbreak were precisely the con- 
tingency anticipated in the document to legalize a free-ranging 
British military establishment. It was in their intervention, rather, 
to overthrow an Egyptian government that the British plainly trans- 
cended juridical privileges and reverted instead to their original 
nineteenth-century role—that of an alien presence guarding Lon- 
don’s imperial interests with callous indifference to local sensibilities. 
The Egyptians recognized the prototype. The nationalists among 
them insisted that it had not changed since the days of Cromer or 
Allenby, that treaties had altered nothing. The Vichy proconsuls of 
Syria and Lebanon learned the identical lesson from the British, 
and, as shall be seen (Chapter VIII), so would the peoples they had 
lately ruled. Catroux’s guarantee of native “independence” was 
rigorously qualified by the need to guarantee Free France’s “dom- 
inant, privileged position” in the Levant. 

In the case of Iran, at least, there was no pretense of a treaty 
either to be invoked or to be violated. The duress of war was its 
own presumed justification for invasion, and there was time enough 
for legalistic clarifications after the fact. The terminology of the in- 
vasion declaration itself, with its disclaimer of intention to infringe 
Iranian sovereignty or integrity, the subsequent Tripartite Treaty of 
1942, with its promise to “respect the territorial integrity, sovereignty, 
and political independence of Iran,” to withdraw after the war, were 
statements not altogether unlike Bethmann-Hollweg’s tortured de- 
fense of the German invasion of Belgium in 1914. It impressed the 
Egyptians, Iranians, Syrians, Lebanese, and Iraqis little that the 
consequence of Axis victory would have represented disaster not 
only for the Allies. By comparison with the treatment they them- 
selves might have expected at the hands of the Nazis or Italians, 
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British occupation represented the very paradigm of benevolence 
and permissive democracy. But that was a choice Arab and Iranian 
nationalists, in their pro-Axis intrigues, clearly would have preferred 
to make on their own. For them, only one issue really mattered. 
However qualified by assurances of limitation and future with- 
drawal, any treaty arrangement that permitted European troops a 
continued foothold on Middle Eastern soil was a blindly naive guar- 
antee of indefinite bondage. 
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Ta FAILURE OF OPERATION BATTLEAXE in May, 1941 (p. 151, 
above), was a shattering blow to Churchill. Upon receiving the news, 
the prime minister lost his usual composure and rushed off to Chart- 
well, to wander the valley disconsolately for hours. It was there that 
he made a painful decision, based on his conviction that Wavell 
was a “tired man.” General Ismay recorded that even Wavell’s friends 
and advisers were of the opinion “that he had been tremendously 
affected by the breach of his desert flank. . . . I seem to remember 
Eden saying that Wavell had ‘aged ten years in the night.’”! Re- 
called, as well, was the Middle East commander's vacillation on the 
issue of the Iraqi and Syrian expeditions. At the end of June orders 
were sent out to Cairo that Wavell was to be appointed commander 
in chief in India, a post identical to the one he currently held in the 
Middle East, but well removed from the main battlefront. In a direct 
exchange, General Sir Claude Auchinleck, then commanding in New 
Delhi, would assume the Middle East responsibility. Wavell received 
the news from his adjutant, who handed him the wire. He read the 
orders quietly, then remarked: “I am sure the Prime Minister is 
right. You will find that a new man with new ideas will be a good 
thing.”? Bone tired, the general asked London for permission to go 
home on leave for a short rest. The request was denied. He was 
instructed to take up his new duties in India at once. There can be 
little doubt that Wavell was exceeded in vitality, even in imagination 
and daring, by Rommel, his junior of nearly eight years. Yet had 
he been allowed a decent interval for reviving his energies, spared 
the innumerable administrative burdens that were later devolved 
on Oliver Lyttelton (Chapter V), and provided with the vast quanti- 
ties of equipment that were shortly to be made available to his suc- 
cessor, it is unlikely that his record as Britain’s first victorious 


(Chapter V) that the generals in Berlin had never looked favorably 
upon a desert campaign, but rather had authorized a tactical offen- 
sive in North Africa primarily to stop the Italian rout. Nor did 
Rommel's successes altogether dissipate the high command’s mis- 
givings. The sea voyage across the Mediterranean, with its dangers 
from the Royal Navy and Malta-based RAF squadrons, was not to 
their liking. Even so, the opportunity presented by Rommel’s latest 
success could hardly be forfeited. Hitler himself issued the directive 
on June 30, 1941: “Continuation of the attack against the British 
position in the Mediterranean and the Near East is envisioned by a 
concentrated assault from Libya through Egypt, from Bulgaria 
through Turkey and if necessary also from Transcaucasia through 
Iran.” The order was essentially a tentative one. It authorized no 
substantial redeployment of forces. Moreover, it was rigorously 
qualified. However much the high command admired Rommel’s 
audacity, they warned the panzer general that his line of communi- 
cations extended back a thousand miles to Tripoli. Benghazi was a 
valuable shortcut for part of his supplies and troops, but an in- 
creasingly heavy toll had to be paid on sea transport to this base. 
British land and air forces were also growing steadily. 

In addition to these risks, the by-passed Cyrenaican port of 
Tobruk remained in British hands. Despite heavy Luftwaffe bom- 
bardment, the Allied garrison was continually sustained by the 
Royal Navy throughout the long spring and summer siege of 1941. 
As long as this enclave held out behind Rommel’s lines it remained 
a chronic threat to any major Axis offensive. Auchinleck, Wavell’s 
successor, wrote later of these Allied troops: “Behaving, not as a 
hard-pressed garrison but as a spirited force ready at any moment 
to launch an attack, they contained an enemy force twice their 
strength. By keeping the enemy continually in a high state of tension, 
they held back four Italian divisions and three German battalions 
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from the frontier area from April until November.”* It was plain 
that this defensive “hedgehog” had to be reduced before Rommel 
could turn with all his strength against Egypt. 

Yet permission even to move against Tobruk was not easily 
obtained. A report arriving in late October from the Abwehr, the 
high command’s intelligence branch, confirmed that a major British 
campaign was in preparation. Whereupon General Alfred Jodl, chief 
of the Wehrmacht operations staff, sent word to Rommel to postpone 
the Tobruk operation for the time being; all efforts were to be 
devoted to containing Auchinleck’s offensive. The panzer com- 
mander’s reaction to this order was one of outrage. Immediately he 
flew off to Rome, where he vented his wrath on Rintelen. Berating 
the unfortunate liaison officer as a coward and “a friend of the 
Italians,” Rommel then seized the telephone and called Jodl person- 
ally in Berlin. The OKW general hesitated. “Can you guarantee 
that there is no danger?” he asked. “I will give you my personal 
guarantee!” shouted Rommel. Thereupon Jodl, having covered him- 
self, gave in.® 

Auchinleck meanwhile was under heavy pressure to anticipate 
the expected German attack—even as Rommel hoped to anticipate 
his—by striking first. A tall, aristocratically featured man in his early 
fifties, endowed with battle experience in both world wars, including 
a brilliant performance during the 1940 evacuation of Norway, 
General Sir Claude Auchinleck was one of the most admired soldiers 
in the British army. Although he brought to his new responsibility 
little background in armored warfare, much was expected of him in 
the Western Desert, where his qualities of decisive leadership and 
rugged imperturbability could be put to ideal use, and much was 
offered him. With the gradual relaxation of the Nazi invasion threat 
to England, several divisions that had been held back until then 
for home defense at last could be spared for the Middle East. Britain’s 
chief of staff, Sir Alan Brooke, accordingly pressed Auchinleck to 
undertake an early offensive, hopefully by September. Churchill 
endorsed this appeal, cabling personally on June 19, 1941: “If we 
do not use the lull accorded us by the German entanglement in 
Russia to restore the situation in Cyrenaica, the opportunity may 
never recur.”® Auchinleck replied, agreeing in principle, but request- 
ing time to make important organizational changes and to accumu- 
late more equipment. The general was thereupon invited to return 
to England. But even exposure to a long weekend of Churchillian 
eloquence at the prime minister's country retreat failed to budge 
Auchinleck from his announced schedule. November 1 was his 
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earliest date. Eventually Churchill and the chief of staff had to ac- 
cept this. 

The new Middle East commander set about his task with 
thoroughness and considerable imagination. Envisaging the destruc- 
tion of Rommel’s armored forces as his first objective, Auchinleck 
calculated that a visible move to raise the siege of Tobruk was likely 
to bring the Afrika Korps units to battle on ground of British 
choosing. Actually the relief of Tobruk was merely incidental to 
the English general’s wider objective of driving the Germans out 
of Libya altogether. He had superiority of numbers for the task. 
The plan was for the main Allied attack to be delivered by three 
armored and infantry divisions. This force would concentrate 
around Gabr Saleh, defeating the enemy armor, then relieving 
Tobruk. At that point the Tobruk garrison, consisting of an in- 
fantry division, an army tank brigade, and a Polish brigade group, 
would itself strike out at the appropriate moment. 

Preparations for the offensive were secret, but elaborate. The 
railroad line was pushed forward seventy miles west of Mersa 
Matruh, followed closely by a pipeline built from Alexandria. 
Thousands of tons of munitions and supplies were stored in the 
forward area before the battle opened. The navy and RAF pounded 
Rommel’s supply lines for weeks. Thanks to aerial reconnaissance, 
General Cunningham, commanding the British Eighth Army (as the 
Desert Force was henceforth reorganized and known), had exact in- 
formation on Axis dispositions, while the enemy knew little of 
British intentions. These measures still were not enough for the 
painstaking Auchinleck. Resisting Churchill’s strenuous appeals, 
he postponed the date of the offensive until November 18. In ensuing 
weeks he continued building his forces. By mid-November, Cunning- 
ham’s Eighth Army had grown to six divisions (including the 
Tobruk garrison), with three brigades in reserve. British tank 
strength had grown to nearly a thousand, and the RAF to approxi- 
mately the same number of planes.” Rommel, in turn, whose own 
attack date had been set for November 23, possessed three Afrika 
Korps divisions and seven Italian divisions. His tank strength was 
less than half the British, but far superior in quality. His air force 
totaled 390 German and Italian planes.® 

At last, on November 18, 1941, Auchinleck launched his 
Operation Crusader. It began with an extended approach march by 
Cunningham’s main force passing wide around the Axis-fortified 
position near Sollum on the coast route. The maneuver was carried 
out by an enormous land armada of nearly a thousand armored 
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trucks and a thousand tanks. The direction of the attack and its 
scope caught the Germans entirely by surprise. Rommel had just 
flown back from Rome when the offensive bgean, and it was his 
brilliant leadership alone that retrieved the situation. The German 
garrisons at Sollum held. So did the Italians—backed by German 
units.? Rommel still expected to devote his full efforts to the original 
plan of capturing Tobruk. Destroying Allied forces there, his 
armored divisions would then thrust swiftly eastward to relieve the 
Sollum front. Yet by the second day of battle, it became apparent 
that the heaviest British attack was aimed at Sidi Rezegh, a ridge 
about one hundred feet high dominating Rommel’s main line of 
communication from west to east. Sidi Rezegh in fact was the key 
to the entire battle area, and its capture represented an essential 
British step to the relief of Tobruk. The moment this threat de- 
veloped, therefore, Rommel ordered a counterattack by all Axis 
mobile forces. Fighting of unprecedented intensity soon developed 
around Sidi Rezegh and its nearby airfield. 

The battle of Sidi Rezegh was the largest encounter until then 
in modern desert warfare. It was destined to rage for nearly four 
days, as German armored units pushed deep into the British rear, 
to be met there by a furious antitank defense. The British soon 
began to falter against the superb German Mark III and Mark IV 
tanks. By the fourth day it became evident that Allied troops could 
escape destruction only by forcing their way out of the tightening 
German ring. The wide plain south of Sidi Rezegh was an inferno 
of dust, haze, and smoke. Although many British tanks and guns 
succeeded in breaking through to the east, most were trapped, with 
hundreds of burning vehicles, tanks, and guns lighting the sky at 
twilight. By nightfall the British threat to Rommel’s Tobruk front 
was eliminated, the greater part of British armor destroyed—al- 
though large numbers of British troops managed to escape to the 
south. 

Rommel now had leeway to resume his long-planned final drive 
against Tobruk. Instead, in an extraordinary gamble, the German 
commander decided to exploit his victory, to leave Tobruk for the 
moment and strip his siege forces around the port city of all their 
motorized units. He would thrust eastward with all his power while 
the British were still reeling. Thus, at midday on November 24, the 
Afrika Korps and the Italian Ariete Division began the long desert 
trek toward Sidi Omar. They reached it in the evening after a wild 
drive. Rommel himself was at the head of the column, barreling his 
armor past some ten thousand Italian infantry in the hope of cutting 
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directly through to the Nile. The attack nearly came off, penetrating 
twenty miles into Egypt, and indeed almost becoming a modern 
classic of extemporized strategy. So fluid was the battle that one 
night Rommel and his party slept in the midst of an encampment of 
Indian troops, and on another visited mixed German and British 
wounded in a hospital that turned out to be still in British hands. 
The panzer general got out in the nick of time." 

In the end, Rommel’s plan miscarried. With the help of the 
RAF, an Indian Division succeeded in throwing Axis forces back with 
heavy losses. Yet the crushing Afrika Korps victory at Sidi Rezegh 
had badly shaken Cunningham," and on the 23rd he was giving 
serious consideration to abandoning the offensive altogether and 
withdrawing deep into Egypt out of Rommel’s reach. At this moment 
Auchinleck arrived by air from Cairo. Acting with typical decisive- 
ness, the Middle East commander replaced Cunningham as general 
of the Eighth Army, appointing in his stead Lieutenant General 
Neville Ritchie, his own chief of staff. It was a measure of Auchin- 
leck’s greatness here that he rejected the counsel to pull back, and 
instead dispatched some twenty long-range desert groups to attack 
the Germans, cut them down, disrupt their supplies, lay false trails, 
break up convoys. The tactic was successful; it gave the British time 
to reorganize themselves. At one point, as Rommel was engaged on 
his costly excursion into Egypt, a brigade of New Zealanders pressed 
hard upon Sidi Rezegh, and after two days of severe fighting re- 
captured it. When news of this British counterriposte reached the 
German commander on November 26, he immediately pulled his 
forces back at full speed. 

Rommel was by no means prepared to abandon the field. He 
returned to his initial objective, the capture of Tobruk, and with 
all his strength launched two heavy counterattacks to seal off the 
port city. On December 1 he succeeded in driving the New Zea- 
landers off the commanding promontory of Sidi Rezegh. By then, 
however, Axis strength was nearly exhausted. Auchinleck sus- 
pected that this was the case, and he ordered his forces to remain 
close to the enemy, battering away without pause. By December 6 
both the Afrika Korps and Italian supporting units were incapable 
of fighting even another day. Rommel was compelled at last to 
abandon the siege of Tobruk and to retreat from Cyrenaica al- 
together. The panzer generaľs decision to by-pass Tobruk and 
gamble for the Nile itself had given Auchinleck an unexpected 
triumph, snatched from the jaws of a potential debacle. On Decem- 
ber 10 the British commander wired Churchill: “Enemy is ap- 
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parently in full retreat towards the west. El Adem is aes Sre 
African and Indian troops joined hands there with ca = 
Tobruk, and I think it now permissible to claim that t e a a 
Tobruk has been raised. We are pursuing vigorously in fullest c 
rati ith the Royal Air Force.”? i 
pee ene to pull completely out of Cyrenaica n 
not an overcautious one. After a month of uninterrupted and oA y 
fighting, the German army was worn thin. The Nazi oe 
sensed, too, that sheer space was meaningless in the sn 
Desert, and could always be retrieved. His withdrawal was ee = 
a rout; it was an organized retreat conducted by easy stages. m 
new position around Abu Agheila was well fortified E 
with a broad belt of salt pans, sand dunes, and sete note s T 
cliffs stretching southward for fifty miles, its a I maces 
on the vast expanse of the Libyan sand sea. The ae t mes A 
not equipped to dig the Axis forces out. Auchinlec 8 as ame 
ment was in any case a remarkable one. With a limite nur a 
superiority of unreliable tanks, with inferior pages ee ie a 
total manpower strength only slightly larger than the ay oe 
had nevertheless managed to turn Rommel back an ris n 
out of the Western Desert. The achievement was not less aed 
sive than Wavell’s a year earlier, and, in its own way, wie : es 
gomery’s less than a year later. Altogether, Operation Crusa 9 D 
one of the historic battles of World War II. Of a total Axis streng : 
of 100,000, 60,000 ended as casualties, including 21,000 aoe 
killed, wounded, or captured. The Eighth Army, 110,000 s ce 
lost 18,000 officers and men. More losses were sustained on bo 
sides than later at al-Alamein.” 


A Reevaluation of Strategy 


AUCHINLECK BADLY UNDERESTIMATED the speed with bee a 
Panzerarmee would recoup after Operation Crusader. The ome 
general calculated that his own troops would be prepared to ae 
their offensive in February, 1942, and that Axis forces Lae eas 
be licking their wounds until then. Yet by early ener o T 
year, Rommel began receiving limited reinforcements of supp r 
and manpower. They had been protected on the e = 
crossing by Albert Kesselring’s Second Air Fleet, recently ar r 
in Sicily (see p. 238, below). With new equipment e 
Rommel’s self-confidence and aggressiveness welled up again. 
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so pleased at this new turn that I can hardly sleep at night,” he 
wrote his wife on January 19." Two days later, supplied with a 
hundred new tanks, he decided to embark with three columns on 
a limited offensive. His gamble worked. The British were caught by 
surprise; Auchinleck had probed too far forward. The British First 
Armoured Division, which had just replaced the veteran “Desert 
Rats” of the Seventh Armoured, was new to Middle East warfare. 
Rommel’s unexpected blow cost the English defenders most of their 
150 tanks and armored cars, and some 9,000 prisoners.!® On Janu- 
ary 28 Rommel struck again, this time at Benghazi. The little port 
town fell in less than a day, yielding large quantities of vehicles 
and weapons. Only then did the panzer general call a halt. He was 
satisfied with the extensive booty he had salvaged, the airfield he 
had captured. It was a painful blow for the British. But at least the 
winter fighting was concluded. Both sides now prepared for the 
approaching, and climactic, battles of the spring. 

In these preparations, the question of supply was to be de- 
cisive. And here, notwithstanding the recent shipments of new 
tanks, Rommel was still in difficulty. Thirty-five percent of his 
fuel and equipment had been sunk crossing the Mediterranean in 
August, and 63 percent in October. Most of these losses were in- 
flicted by the RAF; and in the great majority of instances, the 
planes were based on the island of Malta, a dagger aimed at the 
heart of the entire Axis Mediterranean supply system. Curiously, 
it was not until the end of 1941, when sinkings had risen to nearly 
75 percent, that the German high command awoke to Malta’s im- 
portance in assuring control of North Africa and the Middle East. 
This discovery coincided with an unexpected series of naval vic- 
tories for the Axis. Early in December, German submarines sank 
the British aircraft carrier Ark Royal. Two weeks later the heavy 
cruiser Barham was similarly torpedoed and sunk with five hundred 
men. On December 18 three Italian “human torpedoes,” launched 
by submarine and each controlled by two men, penetrated the 
boomgate at Alexandria harbor, attached time bombs to the battle- 
ships Queen Elizabeth and Valiant, and knocked both capital vessels 
out of action for the indefinite future. Within a few weeks, as a 
result, the whole of Britain’s Eastern Mediterranean battle fleet 
was eliminated as a fighting force. 

It was accordingly in this period, when British supremacy in the 
area was limited to the air, that the issue of Malta assumed its 
greatest urgency. On December 4, 1941, Hitler ordered the transfer 
of an entire air fleet from Russia to Sicily and North Africa, with 
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instructions to its commander, General Kesselring, “to achieve air 
and sea mastery . . . between Southern Italy and North Africa, and 
thus ensure lines of communications with Libya and [sic] Cyre- 
naica; the suppression of Malta is particularly important in this 
connection.” Churchill shared this evaluation of the island’s crucial 
role, noting in his memoirs that “the interrelation between Malta 
and the Desert operations was never so plain as in 1942, and the 
heroic defence of the island in that year formed the keystone of 
the prolonged struggle for the maintenance of our positions in 
Egypt and the Middle East.”"” The British may have been limited 
to the Cape route, but Axis convoys to Libya required only two or 
three days’ passage from southern Italy. With the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet badly stricken now, and temporarily helpless to inter- 
cept these Axis maritime supplies, the role of Malta and its air 
garrisons assumed a new and decisive importance. 

Kesselring’s bombardment of the little island reached unprece- 
dented ferocity in the late winter and spring of 1942. Each day 
400 German and 200 Italian planes based in Sicily ravaged Malta’s 
defenses. By the end of April the RAF’s fighters there were almost 
completely knocked out of action, and the air attacks on Rommel’s 
supply lines soon dwindled to half. As a consequence, during the 
spring of 1942 some 250,000 tons of Axis munitions and fuel were 
carried safely across the Mediterranean, almost completely immune 
to attack.'* For the first time, the Luftwaffe held complete mastery 
over the sea routes to Tripoli. The refitting of the Axis desert armies 
was now possible. 

This change in fortune dictated a further reevaluation of 
Nazi strategy. Even Hitler’s earlier directive of June 30, 1941, 
speculating on the likelihood of a German pincers campaign in 
the Middle East, had by no means represented a definitive com- 
mitment to such an offensive. On February 13, 1942, however, 
Admiral Raeder made a supreme effort to convince Hitler that 
decisive victory in the Mediterranean was now within reach. The 
naval commander dwelt on events in Asia and the emergence of 
Japanese power in the Indian Ocean. “Suez and Basra are the west- 
ern pillars of the British position in the East,” he explained. “Should 
these positions collapse under the weight of concerted Axis pressure, 
the consequences for the British Empire would be disastrous.” 
This time Hitler was entirely won over. He committed himself at last 
to a vast scheme for the conquest of the Middle East. Malta was the 
key, although the Führer was reluctant to accept Raeder’s plan for 
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a seaborne assault (the bloodletting of Crete was still on his mind). 
It was his hope that the Luftwaffe could simply paralyze the island’s 
defenses, thus ensuring the success of a later airborne invasion. He 
recognized at least that there was no permanent solution for the 
Middle East short of conquering Malta. Whereupon Mussolini, 
delighted that a view he had long advocated was now accepted, 
proposed the attack for the end of May. The operation, to be called 
Hercules, figured prominently in all the later April telegrams be- 
tween the two dictators. 

Rommel alone was unhappy about the growing emphasis on 
Malta. The notion of using troops there at the expense of the desert 
campaign did not appeal to him. As he saw it, continual aerial 
bombardment had already neutralized the island. He urged instead 
that the expedition be delayed at least until late summer.”° His 
views were accepted in part. On May 1, at a conference between 
Hitler and Mussolini at Schloss Klessheim, the Führer announced 
that the attack in the Western Desert would take place within weeks, 
and the assault on Malta only later, possibly in July, as a second 
phase of the desert campaign.?! Rommel thereupon accelerated his 
preparations. His plan anticipated the destruction of the British 
Eighth Army within forty-eight hours. Afterward Tobruk would be 
captured in a surprise attack. Speed now was of the essence, for 
the enemy also was clearly rushing preparations for an offensive 
of his own. Rommel had to be ready by June 20. 

For Britain, everything turned on Auchinleck’s planned cam- 
paign. Without the recovery of Benghazi and the airfields of the 
Cyrenaican “bulge,” Malta could not be revictualed, and unless 
the island continued to serve as the base for naval and air attacks 
on Rommel’s supply lines, Egypt itself would soon become virtually 
untenable. Nevertheless, in February, 1942, Auchinleck requested 
yet an additional four months to organize a second set-piece battle. 
The appeal completely stunned Churchill and the members of the 
War Cabinet. “It was lamentable,” Churchill wrote later, “that 
British and Imperial armies, already numbering over six hundred 
and thirty thousand men . . . with reinforcements constantly 
arriving, should stand idle for so long a period at enormous ex- 
pense while the Russians were fighting desperately and valiantly 
along their whole vast front.”?? The prime minister did not exag- 
gerate the extent of reinforcements and supplies. The Eighth Army 
was being strengthened even more effectively than Rommel’s 
forces, although its supplies had to come by the protracted Cape 
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route. Additionally, the British had access to all the fuel they 
needed from Middle Eastern refineries. They had better ports and 
roads in the area. Determined to exploit these advantages, Churchill 
and Brooke cabled Auchinleck repeatedly, imploring him to attack 
by early spring. 

Still, the Middle East commander insisted on postponement. 
He complained of his lack of tanks, his inability without further 
logistical preparations to launch the kind of decisive offensive the 
War Cabinet required. Then, in a dispatch to London of April 23, 
Auchinleck made the remarkable observation—which betrayed 
the impact of his earlier and longer stint in India—that although 
the fate of Malta might be sealed, the Eighth Army could not “af- 
ford” to take the offensive in Libya. “We should rather concentrate 
on strengthening our defences in the Middle East and spare all 
we could to reinforce India in the hope of checking the Japanese 
advance before it should be too late.” While London was still 
digesting this astonishing intelligence, Auchinleck followed with 
another telegram on May 8: “We still feel that the risk to Egypt 
incurred by the piecemeal destruction of our armoured forces which 
may result from a premature offensive may be more serious and 
more immediate than that involved in the possible loss of Malta, 
serious though this would be.”2! Churchill's response was splenetic, 
and Brooke’s hardly less so. It was inconceivable to the prime minis- 
ter that “this universally respected soldier, on whose appointment 
a year earlier the Government had built such high hopes, proposed 
that instead of attacking he should send reinforcements to India 
and remain on the defensive.”?5 At this point Churchill and the 
chiefs of staff decided that Auchinleck must be peremptorily ordered 
to attack by June 15 at the latest, and if he refused, to replace 
him. Auchinleck did not refuse. 


High-Water Mark for Germany 
in the Middle East 


IN ANY DESERT POSITION with an open southern flank, a rigid de- 
fense line was an invitation to disaster. Auchinleck now accepted 
that invitation by constructing a static defensive barrier extending 
away to the south from the coast near Gazala. He fortified the area 
with deep belts of mines, some 500,000 of them. Tobruk itself 
acted as a supply base and fixed anchor for the whole Gazala line. 
It was a superb configuration as far as it went. The fortified points 
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too hazardous to continue the attack to the north. After evaluating 
division reports for several hours, he concluded that his next step 
was to pinch out Bir Hacheim, a former Italian strongpoint, and 
now the southern anchor of the British line. He was sure the British 
would not come south while they felt threatened near the coast. 

Rommel launched this phase of the offensive on May 31. Axis 
units battled their way forward yard by yard against the toughest 
possible Allied resistance, the defenders fighting back to the last 
round of their ammunition. Very slowly, Auchinleck’s elaborate 
defenses were overcome, until by early afternoon of June 1 Rommel 
had invested the entire position around Bir Hacheim except for 
the little fortress itself. He ordered the attack on this strongpoint 
to begin the following day. The collision of forces here developed 
into the single most grueling pitched battle of the war between 
the Germans and the Western Allies. It was destined to last for 
ten days. The principal defenders were a Free French brigade, to- 
gether with about a thousand Palestinian Jews. Rommel wrote his 
wife: “I frequently took over command of the assault myself and 
seldom in Africa was I given such a hard-fought struggle. The 
French fought in a skillfully planned system of field positions and 
small defense works—all surrounded by defense minefields.”?* 
The Luftwaffe resorted to saturation bombing. After several days of 
fierce armored exchanges, of attacks and counterattacks, the Axis 
noose around Bir Hacheim drew tighter. Suffering heavy casualties, 
the French at last were compelled to evacuate. On June 10 they 
escaped to the north under cover of darkness. It was clear by then 
that General Ritchie, field commander of the Eighth Army, had 
suffered a terrible defeat. The desert was strewn for miles around 
with the burned-out hulks of British tanks. 

Arriving at the front to see for himself, Auchinleck was 
horrified that an enemy he had considered beaten, whom indeed he 
had intended to eradicate in a climactic offensive of his own, was 
now on the point of smashing his best divisions. Worse yet, with 
Bir Hacheim lost, the British no longer had a southern Tobruk to 
threaten the Axis advance. Thus, with replenished forces and 
renewed freedom of movement, German armor swiftly broke out 
of the minefield to attack the entire British flank from the south. By 
June 14 the Gazala Line was pierced altogether, and German tanks 
had an open field to the Via Balbo. During the early hours of the 
next day, units of the Fifteenth Panzer Division thrust across the 
celebrated highway to the sea, while remnants of the British Eighth 
Army hurriedly pulled back to the Egyptian frontier area. 
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Responding to Churchill’s orders,2° Auchinleck’s strategy now 
was simply to hold Tobruk at all costs, reinforcing it with troops 
and supplies. Here, at least, there appeared some reason for op- 
timism. In the harbor town itself, elaborate defensive positions had 
been laid out (originally by the Italians), running in belts around 
the fortress, with an underground tunnel system and pillboxes that 
could be located only from the air. General H. B. Klopper, com- 
manding the Second South African Division, was charged with 
Tobruk’s defense. Klopper had been a general for only a month, and 
his recent wartime experience had been limited to troop training 
in South Africa. Yet the supplies and ammunition at his disposal 
were sufficient for a three-month siege. About 35,000 men served 
under his command within this perimeter, equal to the number 
who had withstood the original siege a year before. 

But Rommel, too, had spent much time devising a plan. It 
envisaged a feint toward the southwest, while his main formations 
moved on eastward past Tobruk, then reversed their field suddenly 
to attack the town. The assault would be loosed at dawn. “To every 
man of us,” Rommel wrote, “Tobruk was a symbol of British resist- 
ance and we were now going to finish with it for good.”*! After a 
lull of only two days, therefore, the Axis army renewed the offensive 
on June 16. In a series of rapid blows it overran al-Adem, Belhamed, 
and Acroma. By the 19th Tobruk was isolated and surrounded. At 
6:00 a.m. on June 20 the Germans opened a heavy bombardment 
with guns and dive bombers on the southeastern limit of the Tobruk 
perimeter, held by an infantry brigade. A half-hour later the attack 
began, led by two panzer divisions and supported by two Italian 
divisions. Rommel put his full weight into this single blow. It 
fell mainly on a battalion of the Indian brigade, in a sector where 
defenses were at their weakest. Soon they were deeply penetrated. 
By nightfall the Germans held most of the northeastern corner of 
the fortress. 

Quite unnerved by then, Klopper radioed Eighth Army head- 
quarters that he was surrounded and did not know how long he 
could hold out. Ritchie’s answer was to order an immediate evacua- 
tion. No transport was left for that purpose, however, and a break- 
out through the minefields was impossible. In the early hours of 
the 21st, the South African general made his decision. 


On the morning of 21st June at 0500 hours [recalled Paul Carell, 
an Afrika Korps officer], Rommel entered the city of Tobruk at the 
head of his combat group. He found a pile of ruins. Hardly a house 
remained intact. The mosque was only slightly damaged. But apart 
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from this the harbour installations and the streets had been trans- 
formed into a maze of rubble. In the basin lay the wreck of sala 
ships, most of which had been sunk by direct hits from the guns o 

the 21st Panzer Division. Masts and funnels rose pathetically into 
the air. On the Via Balbo at og.40 hours Rommel accepted the 
capitulation of the garrison from General Klopper. . . . ee a 
three thousand prisoners streamed, hobbled and staggered to the 
assembly points.*? 


The booty captured at Tobruk and in various supply bases in the 
desert gave the Germans virtually everything they needed to sus- 
tain their offensive for another three months. It was a crushing 
blow to the Allied cause. The surrender was particularly tragic 
for the Union of South Africa. A third of that nation’s troops in 
the field went into captivity.** For the Germans the triumph was 
all the sweeter because it had been accomplished at negligible 
cost: the Luftwaffe possessed advance bases and the RAF hoe 
out of range. The following day Rommel was promoted to fiel 
marshal. Not to be outdone, Mussolini promoted his own generals, 
Cavallero and Bastico, to the same rank. i 
For the British, the shock of the Tobruk disaster was traumatic. 
As late as June 14 Auchinleck had given strict orders that no part 
of the Eighth Army must allow itself to be surrounded m the 
harbor fortress. And, whatever the fate of the desert force, Churchill 
was certain that Tobruk would always continue to remain a thorn 
in the enemy’s side. In this belief he departed for Washington. 
And it was there, sitting with Roosevelt at the White House on 
June 20, that news of the catastrophe reached him. He wrote later: 


Presently a telegram was put in the President’s hands. He passed 
it to me without a word, It said, “Tobruk has surrendered, with 
twenty-five thousand [sic] prisoners.” . . . This was one: of the 
heaviest blows I can recall during the war. Not only were its mili- 
tary effects grievous, but it had affected the reputation of the 
British armies. . . . If this were typical of the morale of the Desert 
Army, no measure could be put upon the disasters which impended 
in North-East Africa. I did not attempt to hide from the President 
the shock I had received. It was a bitter moment. Defeat is one 
thing; disgrace is another.*4 


The fall of Tobruk came after a long series of British misfortunes 
and defeats in Malaya, Singapore, Burma, Auchinleck’s lost battle 
in the desert. On June 25, 1942, for the first time in the war, an 
influential group of Conservatives in Parliament tabled a motion of 
lack of confidence in the Churchill government. It was defeated 
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easily, but the mood in England was one of uncertainty and restless- 
ness, 

Auchinleck appraised the situation before him now. During 
three weeks of fighting his Eighth Army had suffered 15,000 cas- 
ualties and had lost 45,000 prisoners, 1,000 armored vehicles, and 
nearly 400 guns.*° When he flew up to the front to learn how 
Ritchie intended to wrest the initiative from the enemy, he en- 
countered his field commander talking despondently about setting 
up defensive positions at Mersa Matruh. Here, according to Ritchie, 
the Eighth Army would stand or fall; west of Mersa Matruh, no 
other position appeared to lend itself to a major stand. The line 
was fully 120 miles inside Egypt, however, and it offered the enemy 
advance air bases for a heavy bombardment of Alexandria and 
Suez. Worse yet, British air power would be pushed too far east 
either to protect Allied convoys or to attack Axis shipping. Finally, 
there was always the danger of internal troubles in Egypt and a 
further hardening of the Turkish attitude. Yet after all options were 
hurriedly evaluated, there apparently seemed no other choice but 
to carry out the retreat, 

Rommel was making a choice of his own, however. The cap- 
ture of Tobruk without a long siege substantially revised Axis 
plans. Until then it had been intended that the Panzerarmee would 
stand on the Egyptian frontier, and that the next major effort would 
be devoted to the capture of Malta by an airborne or seaborne 
force. As late as mid-June Mussolini had reaffirmed this plan.*6 
It was endorsed again in subsequent meetings of the Italian general 
staff with General von Rintelen.37 Rommel now had other ideas. 
The condition and morale of his forces, the captured booty, the 
weakness of the British position, all dictated pursuit into the heart 
of Egypt. With the fall of Tobruk his forces outnumbered and out- 
gunned the British two to one. The German field marshal still had 
eight divisions, about 100,000 men; while the Eighth Army was 
reduced to four combat divisions of approximately 70,000 troops. 
More than one hundred Axis tanks remained operational, and they 
were being supplemented by captured and repaired vehicles at the 
rate of at least a dozen a day. The Allies had practically no armor 
left. Rommel was reasonably certain, therefore, that the conquest 
of Egypt was within his grasp, and that it would be a mistake to 
postpone the offensive until Malta was invaded. When Kesselring 
disagreed, and warned that the long Axis lines of communication 
were vulnerable to Allied air action, the Middle East commander 
radioed Hitler directly, insisting upon a decision. 
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The Führer concurred. On June 21 he sent a personal letter 
to Mussolini, strongly endorsing Rommel’s ideas. 


Destiny has offered us a chance which will never occur twice 
in the same theater of war. ... The English Eighth Army has been 
practically destroyed. .. . If even now the remnants of this army 
are not pursued to the last breath of each man, the same thing will 
happen as when the British failed to exploit their victory when ai 
nearly reached Tripoli and suddenly stopped for the purpose o 
sending troops to Greece.*8 


Hitler argued further that a huge pincers was closing on the British 
Empire, with Kleist’s southern army moving through the Crimea to 
the Caucasus.*® The Duce needed no further persuasion. Elated at 
the prospect of conquering Egypt, the Italian dictator agreed to 
hold off the assault on Malta until the beginning of September, and 
Rommel was authorized to launch a climactic offensive against the 
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On June 22 Axis armor began to roll eastward, crossing the 
Egyptian frontier. Three days later, Auchinleck belatedly dismissed 
Ritchie, who had been totally overwhelmed and disoriented by the 
speed of Rommel’s advance, and personally assumed field com- 
mand of the Eighth Army. By then he had decided that his forces 
were so depleted in strength that even the Mersa Matruh position 
had become untenable. 


Although a further retreat would bring the enemy to the very 
threshold of the Delta [Auchinleck admitted], El Alamein offered 
by far the strongest position in the Western Desert as both its 
flanks rested on impassable obstacles, Moreover, by drawing the 
enemy forward, we were lengthening his supply-lines and shorten- 
ing our own—no small advantage since the Eighth Army sorely 
needed an opportunity to re-equip and re-organize.*! 


Through Axis agents in Cairo, this decision was soon known to 
Rommel. The strategy now was for the panzer divisions to move 
swiftly, to catch the remnants of the Eighth Army at their halfway 
station at Mersa Matruh, and then, destroying this force, to move 
on to an open road toward Alexandria. 

Morale was high as German armor began rolling again. Heavy 
smoke clouds were rising far to the east as the British began evacu- 
ating their frontier area. “Dearest Lu,” Rommel wrote home on 
June 27, “we're still on the move and hope to keep it up until the 
final goal. . . . P.S.—Italy in July might still be possible. Get pass- 
ports!" British and German columns raced each other neck and 
neck toward Matruh. “They were crazy days,” wrote Rommels 
adjutant. “German and British truck columns were often traveling 
only five hundred yards apart in the same direction eastwards.”43 
Rommel advanced with his three groups until on the 26th and 27th 
his divisions at first by-passed Mersa Matruh. Wiping out isolated 
units of British armor in the south, the Nazi panzers set about 
closing off the escape route from the fortress itself. Inside this 
iron ring lay the greater part of the British infantry, the Second 
New Zealand Division under General Sir Bernard Freyberg, the 
Tenth Indian Division, elements of the Fifth Indian, and the South 
Africans. Rommel intended to destroy the entire force, in one 
stroke breaking the back of the Eighth Army and opening the road 
to Alexandria. 

The field marshal himself was in the thick of the action, his 
personal staff acting as machine gunners. The fighting was as 
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savage as any that had taken place thus far in the Western Desert. 
Much of it was hand-to-hand. Several of the New Zealand units 
consisted of Maori warriors, and their tribal battle cries lent an un- 
earthly quality to the struggle. The German encirclement effort 
ultimately proved too difficult. The New Zealanders broke out. So 
did the two British divisions, although at heavy cost in men and 
equipment. Mersa Matruh eventually fell to the Germans on June 
29, but the victory, although impressive, was hardly the climactic 
one Rommel had anticipated. The largest part of the Eighth Army 
was now working frantically on a defense barrier at al-Alamein. 
The Nazi commander thereupon ordered his troops forward, deter- 
mined to overrun the new line before it could be completed. “Dear- 
est Lu,” he wrote on June 29. “Now the battle of Mersa Matruh 
has also been won and our leading units are only 125 miles from 
Alexandria. There'll be a few more battles to fight before we reach 
our goal, but I think the worst is behind us.”!4 At 11:00 am. that 
day Rommel issued his last orders to Combat Leader Briel: “ ‘Well, 
Briel . . . you will advance with your men to Alexandria and stop 
when you come to the suburbs. The Tommies have gone.’ The field 
marshal paused, smiled and continued: ‘When I arrive tomorrow 
we'll drive into Cairo together for a coffee, "5 

Briel promptly set off with his handful of tanks, guns, and 
trucks. It was a mad dash through the abandoned Mersa Matruh 
line, often passing British units straggling back on the German 
flank. The following day Briel’s men finally halted, exhausted, 
northeast of Abd al-Rahman. They were sixty miles from Alexan- 
dria. Bayerlein recalled that at this moment the Afrika Korps had 
just twelve heavy tanks left in operating condition.4* On the after- 
noon of July 1, Rommel discussed the forthcoming attack on the 
al-Alamein line with several of his generals and chiefs of staff. It 
was agreed that the offensive should begin at 0300 hours the next 
morning. 


Britain’s Darkest Hour in the Middle East 


BY NOW THE BRITISH RECOGNIZED that they were threatened with 
the most far-reaching military disaster since the collapse of France. 
Into the Middle East for three years the Commonwealth had poured 
every man, gun, and tank it could spare. If Alexandria should now 
fall, British control of the Eastern Mediterranean would be lost 
irretrievably. The Suez Canal, with stores and equipment worth 
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fifty Tobruks, would similarly become untenable. Palestine and 
Syria could not then hope to stand. Once in Jerusalem and Damas- 
cus, moreover, German forces would close the pincers on Turkey 
from north and south, the Red Sea would become an Axis lake, 
and from there the Italian fleet could prey upon all the routes to 
Africa and even the Far East. India would be seriously threatened 
from the other side by the Japanese enemy. Finally, Russia’s left 
flank would be hopelessly exposed. All this was now possible as 
the Germans approached the al-Alamein line on July 1, 1942. 

Auchinleck, vividly aware of the global implications of his 
plight, began taking steps for a possible further withdrawal to the 
Delta, and conceivably even for the evacuation of Lower Egypt 
altogether.” By July 1 the fleet had already left Alexandria. The 
demolition gangs stood ready. The town was emptied of most of 
its troops. In Cairo, the streets were jammed with military traffic 
pulling back from the front. Alan Moorehead recalled: 


Driving out of Cairo we had scarcely passed Mena House and 
the Pyramids, when we came on a sight that bore the marks of a 
full-scale retreat. Guns of all sorts, RAF wagons, recovery vehicles, 
armoured cars and countless lorries crammed with exhausted and 
sleeping men, were pouring up the desert road into Cairo. .. . The 
vehicles were pressed bonnet to tailboard, all coming back from 
the front, all full of desperately weary men who slept piled on one 
another oblivious of the discomfort and the jolting. The traffic 
crawled eastward slowly, an immense lizard over a hundred miles 
in length, a fantastically easy target for enemy aircraft. . . . It 


was nerve-racking to see them go by. There seemed to be no end 
to the hundreds who kept pouring back.48 


All east-bound trains to Palestine were jammed. A thin mist of 
smoke hung over the British embassy on the banks of the Nile as 
huge quantities of secret documents were burned. British wives and 
families who had remained on until then made ready for immediate 
evacuation. German planes circled over Alexandria, dropping pam- 
phlets to encourage an uprising of the Egyptian population. 
Among the Egyptians themselves news of the fall of Tobruk 
and of the British rout at first created panic. Native morale was 
undermined less by the dangers of Axis conquest than of economic 
privation. The first eight months of war had not radically affected 
the Middle East. Maritime trade had continued to flow. Italy’s 
entrance into the war had changed all that, of course; the Central 
Mediterranean was virtually closed to British shipping. Eventually 
London appointed an economic adviser, E. M. H. Lloyd, to organize 
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a Middle East Supply Council. Staffed almost entirely by a 
economists and agronomists, the MESC grappled with the pro ems 
created by acute shortages in tea, coffee, spices, sugar, and grain. 
To compound Allied supply difficulties, in the late oes 
of 1941 seasonal rains in the Eastern Mediterranean were x ow 
normal. In June, the Allied invasion of Syria disrupted cereal im 
ports from Lebanon’s comparatively fertile agriculture. By the 
winter of 1941-42, as a result, the Middle East ee r 
most critical grain shortage since the World War I period. In se 
as Axis sinkings of British convoys mounted steadily, the n 
situation became quite desperate. During March and April ee 
was obliged to ship 600,000 emergency tons of grain to the Middle 
East simply to avert widespread famine.*® There were other ee 
escapes. On one occasion, foodstocks in Tehran fell to a Pe D 
supply. On another, bread riots erupted in Damascus, Special whe: 
collection” schemes were quickly devised. All private trade in grain 
was prohibited, local mills were closed and even burned, all Le 
surpluses were ordered sold to a control board established Ta : 
by British and French authorities in Syria (Chapter VII). ` 
to these painful restrictions were those of heavy taxation m i 
freezing of wages and salaries to help fight the raging inf ene 
The efforts at first met with very limited success. In Syria ie 
Lebanon, in Iraq and Iran, prices rose uncontrollably. The cost 3 
living indices between 1939 and 1945 jumped from 100 to as 
Egypt, to 254 in Palestine, 620 in the Levant States, 390 in Iraq, 
in Iran.®° i 
i a were the congenial circumstances in which the a 
undertook its program of propaganda and secret diplomacy. ; e 
moment Sir Miles Lampson, the British ambassador, imposed a 
Wafdist government on Egypt in 1942 (Chapter VI), the ae 
sought contact with the new regime in an attempt to ae n 
security of Azzam Pasha, Aziz Ali al-Misri, and Ali Mahir as 
(the latter two were under house arrest as known Axis partisans). 
The effort succeeded. None of these men was imprisoned. King 
Farouk himself, meanwhile, remained unshakable in his personal 
commitment to German victory. For this reason Hitler, fearful a 
the British might yet decide to abduct the young ruler before their 
withdrawal from Egypt, was determined at all costs to assure 
Farouk’s safety.*t Thus, as Rommel’s troops advanced in the Lay 
ern Desert, German agents in touch with Dr. Mustafa al-Wakil, 
one of the leaders of the Egyptian Green Shirts, conveyed a message 
from the Fiihrer to the king, warning him against English intrigues 
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and offering to help him escape to Rommel’s headquarters or to 
Crete. Instructions were also provided for receiving coded radio 
signals from Berlin. The King dispatched an appreciative reply on 
July 9, but preferred to remain in Egypt until the last minute. He 
arranged, however, for several Egyptian aviators to reach the 
German lines with important maps and plans relating to the 
nation’s defenses,®2 
Ultimately, the German government concentrated its main 
efforts on propaganda—to be disseminated by Arabs living within 
the German or Italian camp. By far the most important of these 
were the Mufti and Rashid Ali, the fugitive chiefs of the Iraqi up- 
rising. Both Arab leaders had departed Iraq for Iran in May, 1941. 
From there, with German assistance, Rashid Ali managed in July to 
win temporary asylum in Turkey. A few weeks later the Turks 
quietly helped spirit him out of Ankara in a German plane.°? Haj 
Amin meanwhile had taken refuge in the Japanese legation in 
Tehran. Later, with the help of Italian intelligence, he too escaped 
to Turkey in disguise, and was then flown on to Rome. On October 
27, 1941, he was received by Mussolini, precisely at the moment 
when a reevaluation of Axis plans for the Middle East gave Arab 
affairs a new importance. Extended conversations then followed 
between the Duce and the Mufti. Eventually, on November 5, the 
Italians agreed to make a public statement.on behalf of the Arab 
cause. It took the form of a promise to respect the sovereignty and 
independence of the Arab countries, although Egypt and the Sudan 
were not mentioned (a reservation the Mufti reluctantly had to 
accept). The draft of the pronouncement was carefully worded, 
for it would later be submitted to Hitler for approval, and issued as 


a joint declaration in which the Fiihrer would Participate. It read, 
in part: 


... [T]he Axis Powers, supporting the aspirations of the Arabs, are 
prepared to recognize the full sovereignty and complete independ- 
ence of the Arab countries of the Near East which are now occupied 
or controlled by the English. Pursuant thereto, the Axis Powers are 
prepared to give their consent in the elimination of the Jewish 
national home in Palestine. 


Their readiness to do this will be set down in the near future 
in a formal agreement.54 


The guarded and qualified statement hardly delighted the 
Mufti, but for the time being it was the best he could get. He then 
departed Italy on November 5; arriving the following day in Berlin. 
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There he was received with much ceremony, and lodged in the 
Bellevue Castle. Almost immediately he began pressing for an 
interview with Hitler in the hope of extracting a more open-handed 
assurance. The Führer, in turn, uncertain yet how far to go, asked 
Ribbentrop’s advice. On November 13 the foreign minister prepared 
a long memorandum covering Arab affairs in some detail. “All 
utterances made by the Arab leaders,” it said, “indicate that the 
alpha and omega for the Arab world is a new political declaration 
of the Axis Powers on independence for the Arab countries. . . . It 
seems all the more necessary to issue such a statement soon, as 
. . . England, too, has begun to make new promises to the Arab 
states with a view toward the formation of a Greater Arab federa- 
tion.” Ribbentrop saw no harm in issuing the text worked out in 
Rome, but suggested that it not yet be made public. He then 
proposed that the Führer receive the Mufti. Hitler considered the 
recommendation and agreed to it. 

After an initial meeting with the foreign minister, Haj Amin 
was presented to Hitler on November 30, 1941. As in his discus- 
sions with Ribbentrop, the Arab leader expressed his profound 
gratitude to the Führer, his awareness of the enemies shared in 
common by the German and Arab peoples, and his willingness to 
cooperate with Germany in every way, including the recruitment 
of an Arab legion. “An appeal by the Mufti to the Arab countries,” he 
stated, “and the prisoners of Arab, Algerian, Tunisian, and Moroccan 
nationality in Germany would produce a great number of volun- 
teers eager to fight. Of Germany’s victory the Arab world was firmly 
convinced. . . .*° But again Haj Amin insisted that the loyalties of 
the Arab people could be mobilized only by an immediate public 
declaration of support for Arab independence and unity. And again, 
as in his earlier conversation with Ribbentrop, the Mufti failed to 
win complete satisfaction. Hitler’s response indicated that “timing” 
was of great importance; the abortive uprising in Iraq had proved 
that. A declaration would more appropriately be issued on the 
threshold of Germany’s final offensive against Britain in the Middle 
East. In any case, if “the Führer were to raise the problem of Syria 
in a declaration, those elements in France which were under De 
Gaulle’s influence would receive new strength.” 

Hitler did promise, however, that when his armies reached 
the southern exit of Caucasia he would “on his own give the Arab 
world the assurance that its hour of liberation had arrived.” The 
Reich’s objective then would be confined solely to the destruction 
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of Palestine Jewry. At that moment, too, the Mufti would become 
the official spokesman for the Arab world, and it would accordingly 
be his task to set in motion the Arab Operations he had secretly 
prepared. “When that time had come, Germany could also be indif- 
ferent to French reaction to such a declaration,” Haj Amin listened 
to this peroration respectfully. He then observed that it was his 
view that everything would come to pass just as the Führer had 
indicated. “He was fully reassured and satisfied by the words which 
he had heard from the Chief of the German State. He asked, how- 
ever, whether it would not be possible, secretly at least, to enter 
into an agreement with Germany of the kind he had just outlined 
for the Führer.” Whereupon Hitler archly replied that “he had just 
now given the Mufti precisely that confidential declaration.” 

It was not until the spring of 1942, as Rommel launched his 
new offensive in the Western Desert, that Berlin indicated its will- 
ingness to make a further-reaching commitment to the Arabs. On 
April 28 and May 3 the Mufti and Rashid Ali addressed joint letters 
to Ribbentrop and Ciano, stating that the Arab peoples were now 
prepared to rise against the common enemy, but asking once more 
that the Axis recognize without qualification the sovereignty and 
independence of the Arab countries, and agree to their unification. 
The reply, both from Rome and from Berlin, confirmed the sub- 
stance of this joint appeal, although insisting again that the answer 
remain secret for the time being. The Mufti took the reassurance 
seriously. He knew that the German military mission to Iraq had 
not been dissolved following the collapse of the Rashid Ali govern- 
ment, but rather transferred to Cape Sunion near Athens, where it 
was designated Sonderstab F. The mission commander, General 
Helmuth Felmy, was a veteran of Middle Eastern warfare, having 
flown with the German flying corps over Sinai during World War 
I. Under Felmy’s direction, Sonderstab F organized a modest train- 
ing group composed of Arabs studying in Germany, together with 
a nucleus of volunteers who had been transported from Syria after 
the collapse of Dentz’s army. By the end of 1941 Sonderstab F had 
trained twenty-five to thirty Arabs—without the knowledge of the 
Italians. Upon first arriving in Europe, moreover, the Mufti and 
Rashid Ali conceived the notion that Arab troops in the German or 
Italian armies should serve in their own Arab legion (we shall see 
the Jewish counterpart of this idea). Haj Amin pressed this scheme 
on Mussolini and Hitler when he met them. The Führer gave his 
approval in December, 1941. The plan initially contemplated a 
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substantial expansion of the Arab group at Cape Sunion. It did not 
succeed. Although the Mufti and Rashid Ali exerted every effort to 
recruit Arabs for this unit, in the end they won over only a few 
Palestinian Arab prisoners of war.” 

By the summer of 1942, nevertheless, as German troops 
reached the gates of Alexandria and approached the Caucasus on 
the Soviet front, the Axis governments were prepared to intensify 
their propaganda efforts throughout the Arab and Moslem world. 
The Mufti did not spare himself in this task. Broadcasting re- 
peatedly over Berlin Radio, speaking in the “name of God and the 
Prophet,” he urged Moslems everywhere to rise up against the 
Allies. His appeals were interspersed with accusations: for example, 
that the British were profaning the venerated al-Aqsa Mosque and 
declaring “the most unyielding war against Islam, both in deed and 
word.”®° Accompanied by Grobba, who served now as his permanent 
liaison with the foreign ministry, Haj Amin visited occupied Yugo- 
slavia to recruit and review units of Bosnian Tatars. Approximately 
six thousand of these, assigned to Sonderstab F, were eventually 
dispatched to fight under German command on the Russian south- 
ern front. It is of interest that the assignment was made over the 
objections of the Mufti, who preferred that this force should be 
sent to the Egyptian campaign. Rashid Ali was delighted, on the 
other hand, aware that if the Caucasus offensive succeeded, Iraq, 
as the Middle East gateway of Axis armies, then would hold the 
key position in the Arab world. 

This conflict of approach eventually devolved into an ugly in- 
ternecine rivalry between the Mufti and Rashid Ali. Haj Amin was 
not diffident in promoting his own claim to leadership. It was he, 
after all, who had first persuaded Rashid Ali and the “Golden 
Square” to engage in active struggle against the British. He also 
could boast a larger personal following than any other Arab leader. 
Soon the two men were bitterly at odds, engaging in mutual denun- 
ciations to the German and Italian authorities, and precipitating 
intrigues and wrangles among their various Arab followers living 
in Europe. The Italians generally supported Rashid Ali, for they 
preferred that the question of Arab independence be oriented away 
from Egypt and the Levant. Conversely, Hitler was known to favor 
the Mufti. All Arab problems, he insisted, had to be decided on the 
fiihrerprinzip, and the Mufti was known to favor this viewpoint. 
The issue soon became academic. Within the next few months the 
fate of the Middle East was settled, and even less through Arab 
intercession than in World War I. 
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A Lonely Ally 


ALTHOUGH SORELY TRIED, the British were not entirely bereft of 
local support in the Middle East. The Jews proved loyal. Faced by 
a common Axis menace, they could hardly have been otherwise. 
Four days before hostilities broke out, Weizmann, president of the 
World Zionist Organization, assured Prime Minister Chamberlain 
by letter of the Jews’ determination to stand by Britain, of their 
willingness to enter into immediate arrangements for placing 
their manpower and technical ability at Britain’s disposal. “The 
Jewish Agency has recently had differences in the political field 
with the Mandatory Power,” Weizmann added, with some under- 
statement. “We would like these differences to give way before 
the greater and more pressing necessities of the time. We ask you 
to accept this declaration in the spirit in which it is made.”®? Cham- 
berlain’s response was typically noncommittal. “You will not expect 
me to say more at this stage,” he remarked, “than that your public- 
spirited assurances are welcome and will be kept in mind.”5 
Weizmann’s promises were immediately honored. Acts of Jew- 
ish terrorism ceased completely, and the illegal Haganah radio 
station closed down. The Jewish Agency forthwith established an 
economic council to mobilize Zionist resources for wartime agri- 
cultural and industrial purposes. The consequences of this effort 
were dramatic. Soil under tillage expanded by nearly 70 percent. 
Of two thousand factories owned by Palestinian Jews when the war 
broke out, four hundred new ones were built within a year, mainly 
related to British military needs, and the number tripled by the end 
of the war." Eventually the Palestine Jewish economy was fully 
linked to Britain’s defense effort. Among the articles produced were 
antitank mines, weapons parts, tank engines and treads, machine 
tools, uniforms, and army boots. Guns, ships, and machinery were 
repaired; light naval craft were built. Specialized scientific appara- 
tus, optical instruments, medical supplies, and vaccines and phar- 
maceuticals were manufactured, By 1943, 63 percent of the total 
Jewish work force were in occupations directly connected with 
defense needs. It was a supportive effort that, not incidentally. 
also laid the basis for an expanded postwar Jewish economy in 
Palestine. 

Jewish identification with Britain’s cause assumed other tan- 
gible forms. In the first month of war, Palestine’s Jewish National 
Council (Va’ad Leumi) announced the registration of volunteers 
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for national service. Within five days 136,043 men and women en- 
rolled.** Their motivation was not simply an understandable desire 
for battle against the Nazis, but the expectation that an armed and 
active Jewish force would obligate Britain to reconsider the Zionist 
case. They were similarly aware that military skills acquired ee 
the war could be put to good use later. It was their hope meanwhile 
to organize their troops as a Jewish division, or brigade, under r 
Jewish flag, something akin to the Jewish Legion of World War r 
The idea was firmly opposed, however, by British military an 
civilian circles in the Middle East. General Sir Evelyn Barker, the 
senior British staff officer in Palestine, warned that the establish- 
ment of a Jewish fighting unit in the region (as distinguished from 
the Western Front) would provoke a renewed Arab uprising. “T 
that’s how it would work out,” he bluntly informed the Jewish 
Agency, “we would be fighting one great war, another war oe 
the Arabs all around Palestine, and a third war against the revolt- 
ing Arabs of the country. Gentlemen, three wars at once are too 
much for me.”*’ The secretary of state for war, Leslie Hore Belisha 
(himself a Jew), thereupon vetoed the idea of a Jewish legion “for 
the present.”®* At the same time, Lord Lothian, Britain s eae 
in Washington, was instructed to avoid commitments of any kin 
to American Zionists. Jewish support in the war was needed, “but 
[t]here must be no misunderstanding as to the possibility of rewards, 
whether in the form of further immigration to Palestine or other- 
wise.”®° ieee 
It was the Allied collapse in Europe that raised the possibility 
of a more sympathetic approach. In the spring of 1940 the ru 
berlain government was replaced. Lord Lloyd succeeded Malcolm 
MacDonald as colonial secretary, Eden replaced Hore-Belisha at the 
War Office. Hereupon Weizmann again requested permission for 
the Jews to be trained in their own military units. With the growing 
Axis threat to the Middle East, he observed, it was the “elementary 
human right” of the Jews “to go down fighting.’ Lord Lloyd was os 
pro-Zionist, but he was impressed by this argument. So was = 
vice-chief of the imperial general staff, Sir Robert Haining, who 
promised to authorize the training of Jewish military cadres. Yet 
even then the Zionists faced apparent disappointment when Lloyd, 
possibly alerted by Wavell, reconsidered the matter.” For the pes 
being Britain’s army commanders in the Middle East had their 
2 Their cautionary attitude was not shared by the new prime 
minister, as it happened. Rather, Churchill was intrigued by the 
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idea of arming Palestinian Jewry, if only to release British troops 
in the Holy Land for other fronts, On June 25 he complained in a 
memo to Lloyd that “the cruel penalties imposed by your predeces- 
sor [MacDonald] upon the Jews in Palestine for arming have made 
it necessary to tie up needless forces for their protection, Pray let 
me know exactly what weapons and organization the Jews have for 
self-defense.” Three days later he queried Lloyd again: 


I had hoped that you would take a broad view of the Palestine 
situation, and would make it an earnest objective to set the British 
garrison free. I could certainly not associate myself with such an 
answer as you have drawn up for me. I do not at all admit that 
Arab feeling in the Middle East and India would be prejudiced in 
the manner you suggest. Now that we have the Turks in such a 
friendly relationship [sic] the position is much more secure.” 


On September 6, 1940, in the most critical period of the Battle of 
Britain, Churchill invited Weizmann to a private luncheon party 
and assured the Zionist leader of his full support for the Jewish 
army project. A memorandum was formulated and submitted to 
the chief of the imperial general staff: 


1. Recruitment of the greatest possible number of Jews in 


Palestine for the fighting services to be formed into Jewish bat- 
talions or larger formations. 


2. The Colonial Office insists on an approximate parity in the 
number of Jews and of Arabs recruited for specific Jewish and 
Arab units in Palestine. As Jewish recruitment in Palestine is cer- 
tain to yield much larger numbers than Arab, the excess of Jews is 


to be sent for training to Egypt or anywhere else in the Middle East. 
3. Officers’ cadres, sufficient for a Jewish division in the first 


instance, to be picked immediately from Jews in Palestine and 
trained in Egypt.?2 


The issue appeared to be resolved, and a week later Eden 
officially informed Weizmann that “the Government have decided 
to proceed with the organization of a Jewish army, on the same 
basis as the Czech and Polish armies [in exile].”7? Conceived initially 
as a force of ten thousand, including four thousand troops from 
Palestine, the Jewish army unit would be trained in England and 
then shipped back to the Middle East. This development left 
Weizmann euphoric. “It is almost as great a day as the Balfour 
Declaration,” he exulted to friends.74 In February, 1941, the Zion- 
ist leader was introduced to Major General Leonard A. Hawes, an 
officer with extensive service experience in India, who had been 
chosen to command the Jewish force. Plans were already being 
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worked out for special kosher kitchens, for Hebrew badges and 
insignia. 

At the beginning of the same month, however, Lord Lloyd 
died suddenly. He was succeeded in office by Lord Moyne. The new 
colonial secretary, impressed by Wavell’s and Barker's objections, 
was determined to block the Jewish army proposal. In a series of 
memoranda to the prime minister, Moyne referred to delicate po- 
litical conditions in the Middle East and to serious economic ob- 
stacles. The Middle East command was short of supplies and 
equipment, he pointed out. In addition to his major commitments 
in the Western Desert, General Wavell now faced the impending 
Greek campaign; it appeared unfeasible to equip a new army under 
these circumstances. Churchill reluctantly accepted this argument, 
but ordered Moyne to inform Weizmann only of a necessary post- 
ponement, and to make no reference to political factors. A terse 
statement accordingly was sent off to the Zionist leader on March 
4: “The Prime Minister has decided that owing to lack of equip- 
ment the project must be put off for six months. . . .” A half year 
later, on October 23, 1941, Moyne announced a further postpone- 
ment: “Since the Government had to give every aid to Russia it 
would not be possible to form a Jewish Division.” In ensuing 
months the Zionists won no further satisfaction. The rigor with 
which mandatory officials continued to enforce the White Paper 
suggested that political considerations alone were now dictating 
British policy. Another year and a half would pass before anything 
came of the Jewish army concept (Chapter XI). By then the emer- 
gent Jewish Brigade was essentially of symbolic importance; the 
war in the Middle East itself was over. 

But if the Jewish army project was continually frustrated, the 
Jews found other ways of identifying themselves with the military 
effort. Smaller Palestinian units consisting wholly of Jews, with 
their own Jewish junior and noncommissioned officers, gradually 
evolved during the war. Again, this development emerged out of a 
tangle of British red tape and indecision. At the very outset of the 
war, General Barker suggested the formation of mixed Arab-Jewish 
companies of “Pioneers”—actually truck drivers, storekeepers, and 
trench diggers—to be sent to the Western Front. The Jewish Agency 
was offended by the proposal, but chose not to block it. It was under- 
stood that the number of Jews to be accepted was dependent upon 
an equivalent number of Arab recruits. Jewish volunteers exceeded 
their quota within a few days, however, while the Arab quota was 
never filled. The parity rule soon had to be eased, as a result. The 
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first groups of 500 Palestinian Jews arrived in France in 1940. 
Some were veterans of Allenby’s World War I campaign, and a 
few had their sons with them. They were used primarily on repair 
and maintenance work. With the fall of France most of them were 
returned temporarily to Palestine, where they served as ground 
personnel for the RAF. Upon Italy’s entrance into the war, an 
additional 1,500 Jews were permitted to fill RAF crew openings. 
Several dozen of these men eventually were taken for flying service. 

By the opening of 1942 approximately 11,000 Jews were 
serving with the British army in the Middle East." Nominally they 
were still members of the mixed Arab-Jewish companies—the “Pal- 
estine Buffs.” In fact, the units were almost entirely Jewish by then, 
as the British dropped the parity restrictions in the light of military 
needs and Arab disinterest. On the basis of their predominating 
numbers, the Zionists demanded that the various scattered Jewish 
companies be organized into battalions, rather than function with- 
out recognized military classification. London ultimately gave in 
on this point. By August, 1942, 18,000 Palestinian Jews were in- 
corporated into purely Jewish battalions. By then, too, approxi- 
mately 25 percent of them were given front-line combat positions. 
During Auchinleck’s retreat of June, 1942, a thousand Palestinian 
Jews served with the Free French Brigade in defending the village 
of Bir Hacheim (forty-five of these remained alive on July 2, the day 
they were relieved by a Gaullist column under General Koenig).78 

Simultaneously with this “official” participation in the British 
army, there was a second, and parallel, Jewish military role. It 
was based upon the Haganah. Reaching a strength of 20,000 by 
1938, the Jewish Underground had won a certain unspoken recogni- 
tion from the mandatory government during the joint effort to 
suppress Arab terrorism. The tacit understanding broke down in 
May, 1939, however, with the issuance of the White Paper. The 
Haganah determined subsequently to concentrate its efforts on the 
secret refugee immigration. Yet the war began before this decision 
could effectively be carried out. After several weeks of confusion 
and indecision, the Underground leadership eventually followed 
the Jewish Agency’s lead of cooperating with the war effort. But 
at the same time it refused to abandon its clandestine immigration 
and training activities. The British accordingly continued to view 
Jewish professions of loyalty with skepticism. Shortly after hos- 
tilities broke out in Europe, forty-three of the Haganah’s best of- 
ficers were arrested and sentenced to sixteen-month prison terms 
for illegal possession of weapons. 
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It was only when the military situation turned against Britain, 
after the Nazi blitzkrieg of 1940, that the goveimment tentatively 
eased its approach to the Haganah. As has been seen, parity” re- 
strictions on Jewish military enlistments were largely dropped. 
Connections were soon established between Haganah intelligence 
officers and the British MO-4, the department responsible for anti- 
German sabotage activities in neutral, mainly Balkan, countries. 
In agreeing to carry out missions for the British, however, the Jew- 
ish Agency extracted a promise from MO-4 to allow simultaneous 
Haganah rescue operations among the Balkan Jewish communi- 
ties." The Zionist relationship with MO-4 later widened in 1943- 
44(Chapter XI); but for the time being, all contact with the Balkans 
was severed following the Axis conquest of Yugoslavia and Greece. 
With France out of the war and Syria in Vichy hands, a method 
had to be worked out to block possible avenues of German invasion 
of the Middle East. Senior Haganah officers immediately began 
collaborating with the British to prepare lists of sabotage-prone 
bridges and tunnels in Turkey, the Levant, and Iran. Meanwhile, 
a group of Haganah men (disguised as Arabs) infiltrated Syria to 
ferret out military information in that country. A number of ese 
agents were eventually caught and tortured by Vichy secret police. 

In late spring of 1941, Rommel’s Panzerarmee began its op- 
erations in the Western Desert and the Nazi infiltration of Syria 
became more overt. Whereupon the Haganah leadership, refused 
permission to organize army units of their own, now set about 
training a specialized corps of shock (Palmach) troops, to be con- 
tinually available for emergency action. The British did not object. 
Indeed, as the Syrian crisis worsened in May, MO-4 recruited 
twenty-three of these Palmach youths for an amphibious mission 
to demolish the oil refineries at the Lebanese port of Tripoli. The 
operation failed and the boat was destroyed, with the loss of all 
lives.“ The British immediately sought additional Haganah volun- 
teers for another Levant expedition, this one an advance reconnais- 
sance of Vichy positions on the eve of the Allied invasion. The 
Underground leadership selected two Palmach companies for the 
task. Their commanders were Moshe Dayan and Yigal (Peicovitch) 
Allon, each later to play a historic role in the birth and govern- 
ment of Israel. The groups were quickly trained and divided into 
twelve squads. Two of these units guided the advancing Austra- 
lians; others cut wires, ambushed Vichy patrols guarding bridges 
over the Litani River, blew culverts, and sabotaged roads (in one 
exchange of fire, Moshe Dayan lost an eye). 
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Collaboration between the British and Jews reached its peak 
at the most threatening phase of the Middle Eastern fighting, as 
Rommel bore down on Alexandria in the summer of 1942. It was 
then that the British set about fortifying northern Palestine and 
the Judean mountain range in anticipation of a German break- 
through. The Zionist defense machinery was now rapidly enlarged. 
On one hand, a broadened recruitment effort was carried on for 
the British armed forces. Simultaneously, in a compromise worked 
out by the Agency leadership, Haganah membership was also ex- 
panded as a reserve force independent of British authority. British 
headquarters in Palestine offered a compromise of its own, mean- 
while. It was to work openly and in full cooperation with the Ha- 
ganah leadership. Once this decision was reached, British staff 
officers began immediately organizing Palmach units into a special 
task force. Its assignment, in the event of German invasion, was 
to undertake sabotage operations from bases in the Carmel moun- 
tain range, to disrupt Nazi communications in southern Palestine 
following the British evacuation of Egypt, and to maintain an 
intelligence and radio network behind Rommel’s lines. In the event 
the British launched counteroperations to free the country, the role 
of the Jewish Underground was to harass the German retreat. 

British General Staff Intelligence coordinated these training 
operations. German-speaking and Arabic-speaking Jews were picked 
for selective espionage and sabotage work. A British liaison officer, 
Captain Aubrey (later Abba) Eban, was assigned to work with the 
force. As the operation steadily expanded, about 725 Palmach 
recruits were trained, by far the largest number of Jewish Under- 
ground members allowed to work in Open collaboration with the 
British.‘ The joint effort in fact was a source of much discomfiture 
to the high commissioner, Sir Harold MacMichael, for Zionist 
spokesmen already were making pointed contrasts between the 
Jewish and Arab war records. Once the danger to Palestine ebbed, 
therefore, the British hastened to close the various training bases, 
Yet by then the Jewish Agency and the Haganah command were 
determined to put their training experience to further use. The 
Palmach would be clandestinely transformed into a standing force, 
a permanent army-in-being, dispersed in a network of secret (and 
illegal) camps throughout Palestine under a senior Jewish military 
staff. The training and mobilization effort had served a vital war- 
time purpose for Jews and British alike. After the war, it would 
serve a Jewish political and military purpose exclusively. 
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Rommel Is Stopped 


AL-ALAMEIN WAS AN INSIGNIFICANT railroad station fifty miles 
from Alexandria. It had been known to soldiers garrisoned in Egypt 
before World War II as a convenient stopping place on the way 
to Mersa Matruh. The sea nearby was green-blue and sparkling, 
the beach and dunes snow-white. The al-Alamein line, in turn, 
comprised a thirty-eight-mile stretch of desert between the rail 
depot on the coast and the Qattara Depression. The latter was a 
unique defensive position, an elongated, lozenge-shaped hollow 
nearly seventy miles wide. The desert there broke into steep cliffs, 
and the salt flats below were incapable of supporting armored 
vehicles. It would have been impossible for Rommel to move around 
the Depression and make the long trek across the open desert to the 
south without being continually exposed to raiding columns and 
the RAF. Here then was the extended concavity that made the 
al-Alamein line unique in the Western Desert, for no other barrier 
possessed both a top and a bottom. In fact, every other line had 
been turned because its southern end lay in the open desert. The 
Depression prevented that maneuver in the south. The Axis forces 
were left with no alternative but to move head-on into this thirty- 
eight-mile bottleneck between the sea and Qattara. i 
Well before 1939 the Alamein line was recognized as a possi- 
ble site of defense, and various British troops and Egyptian civil 
labor gangs had intermittently been employed there. During the 
war itself, however, work at al-Alamein had low priority; when 
the crisis arose, the terrain signified hardly more than a line on 
the map. Now, belatedly, Auchinleck ordered an extensive triple 
belt of minefields laid along the entire position. At the same time, 
the Middle East commander could not ignore the possibility that 
his troops might again be outmaneuvered and outfought. The 
Eighth Army had to be alert at all costs for a possible future retreat. 
To meet that threat, defensive positions were constructed west 
of Alexandria. Large stretches of land to the south were flooded. 
Fortifications were also built near Mena and the Pyramids, to cover 
the immediate approaches to Cairo. Rearward communications 
were improved and boat bridges thrown across the Nile. All GHQ 
schools were closed, and every available fighting man was called 
into the line. If he failed at Alamein, Auchinleck intended to fight 
step by step through Egypt. As a last resort he would hold the Suez 
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Canal with part of his force while the remainder withdrew along 
the Nile. If necessary, he would order the entire Delta flooded. 

Accounts of these plans filtered through to Rommel. More than 
ever, the German commander appreciated the importance of re- 
suming his offensive before the Eighth Army could organize its 
defenses. The vast quantities of matériel captured at Tobruk and 
elsewhere were being depleted. From Malta, now coming back to 
life in the respite given it, the RAF was taking a heavy toll of Axis 
routes at sea, even as planes launched from Egypt's thick network 
of bases severely mauled the Panzerarmee on the ground. Hearing 
the sound of explosions from the British lines, Rommel decided 
that the enemy was already making preparations to withdraw 
from Alamein.* Mussolini shared the German marshal’s confidence 
that a breakthrough was possible and imminent. Accompanied by 
Cavallero and Rintelen, he flew over to Cyrenaica on June 29 to be 
in at the kill. During a three-week stay he visited German and 
Italian hospitals, where he effectively transmitted his revived 
courage to the wounded. The optimism of the visit was marred 
only by Rommel’s unwillingness to call at Mussolini’s headquarters 
to pay his respects. 

Evidently the panzer general did not then wish to be inhibited 
by discussions on the future of Egypt. He and his staff were already 
making their own occupation plans, and these included few con- 
cessions to the Duce. It was anticipated that the Italians would 
organize a civilian administration, thereby relieving the Germans 
of the burden of feeding the population. In turn, Rommel and his 
army of occupation would assume exclusive responsibility for 
military affairs.’* The arrangement was actually quite satisfactory 
to the Italians. They looked forward to rich spoils—although, 
intending to make a favorable impression on the rest of the Arab 
world, they envisaged less thoroughgoing a plunder here than in 
Greece (the Germans for their part agreed to limit military requisi- 
tions in Egypt to the bare necessities). Indeed, Mussolini was 
prepared to countenance an Egyptian Puppet regime; Italians would 
supplant only the higher British and Egyptian officials." On July 
3, the Fascists established a Cassa Mediteranea di Credito per 
TEgitto. The exchange rate of Italian Occupation currency was 
pegged heavily in favor of the Italian lira. 

Rommel’s plan of attack was a duplicate of the one he had 
used at Tobruk and at Mersa Matruh. The Panzerarmee would 
advance south in the direction of the Qattara Depression as though 
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it intended to break through there. Subsequently, at dusk, German 
armor would turn northeast and fight its way ten miles to the 
Alamein railroad station. Under cover of darkness the Afrika Korps 
would overrun the British in the rear, with motorized infantry 
sweeping around Alamein from the south to the coastal road. 
Trapped in this vise, the British presumably would collapse. At 
the last moment before the attack, however, Rommel’s luck sud- 
denly changed. With the help of Italian spies, the Abwehr had been 
deciphering the American military attaché’s daily reports from 
Cairo to Washington. On June 28, these messages were unexpect- 
edly transmitted in a new code. Intelligence now began to dry up. 
As a result, the Germans learned nothing of the minefields that 
had been laid in depth for weeks by Italian POW’s south of Alamein 
and along the Qattara Depression. The massed strength of the RAF 
was being felt now, too, as sorties carried out by hundreds of 
planes repeatedly strafed and bombed Axis lines. The pilots’ orders, 
direct from Churchill, were to stop the enemy advance “irrespective 
of losses.” They went at their task with a vengeance. 

On July 1, 1942, nevertheless, Rommel launched his offensive 
with 40,000 battle-seasoned veterans, against approximately the 
same number of Commonwealth forces. From the outset his troops 
encountered a British artillery resistance unprecedented until then 
in the Middle Eastern war. It was matched by the blanketing fire 
power of the RAF. Axis efforts to break through to the coastal 
road foundered against this pulverizing bombardment. On the 
British side, too, Auchinleck had taken over personal command 
from Ritchie, and his skill and coolness were immediately felt. 
The Eighth Army’s defenses held. After three days of vainly assault- 
ing the Alamein line, Rommel had to call off the attack. “Dearest 
Lu,” Rommel wrote his wife on July 4. “Unfortunately things are 
not going as I should like them. Resistance is too great and our 
strength exhausted. . . . I’m rather tired and fagged out.”*° 

From then on, Allied artillery barrages and RAF attacks ex- 
tinguished any hopes of a further offensive.” After further probing 
attacks and counterattacks, both sides finally halted, exhausted, 
and the end of the month saw the last of the fighting. The Italians 
were on the point of collapse, having lost nearly four divisions 
during July. The Germans were reduced to a third of their front- 
line strength. The British had sustained fully 16,000 casualties 
during the July fighting.” Between the Qattara Depression and the 
Mediterranean both armies now sowed fields of mines that deprived 
armored forces of their mobility. Like the July battles themselves, 
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the minelaying was carried out in terrible heat and sandstorms, 
under afflictions of flies and desert sores. A World War I kind of 
stalemate soon developed. Mussolini quietly returned to Italy on 
July 20. He ordered his baggage left behind, however, intending 
to return when the offensive resumed.® 

On July 9, in the immediate aftermath of the Alamein battle, 
Auchinleck, Richard Casey (the minister of state in Cairo), and 
their staffs wired London for instructions, The Nazi offensive in 
southern Russia appeared to be succeeding. In the event a break- 
through occurred in the Caucasus, with the Germans flooding into 
Turkey and Iran, a decision would have to be made to protect 
either the Iranian oil fields or Egypt. “We have not got the forces 
to do both,” the telegram concluded, “and if we try to do both we 
may fail to achieve either. We request your guidance and instruc- 
tions on this issue.” The response was immediately forthcoming. 
On July 12 Churchill directed Auchinleck to concentrate single- 
mindedly upon eradicating Rommel’s Panzerarmee. Then, the fol- 
lowing month, the prime minister flew to Cairo personally with a 
large retinue of military and civilian advisers. At a meeting on 
August 4 attended by General Jan Christian Smuts (a member of 
the War Cabinet), Wavell, the chiefs of staff, and Casey, Churchill’s 
earlier directive was reinforced by Brooke. Whatever happened in 
the Caucasus, explained the chief of staff, Hitler could not effec- 
tively move against Iran during the winter months. A reasonable 
chance existed of stopping Rommel in the near future. Emphasis 
at all costs should therefore remain on the Western Desert. Every 
spare man, plane, and gun must be concentrated there, 

The prime minister had not arrived in Egypt merely to re- 
assure the local commanders, however. He was determined to look 
around and appraise the situation at first hand. Accordingly, he 
and his advisers promptly set out on a brisk program of interviews 
and inspections both in Cairo and in the desert area. Meeting at 
length with Auchinleck again, Churchill listened attentively as the 
general analyzed the current situation, forecasting (with remark- 
able accuracy) the methods and timing of Rommel’s next move, 
and its certain defeat. Yet, as matters developed, plans for that 
confrontation were not to be put into action by Auchinleck and his 
staff. 


Churchill still had not recovered from his shock at the loss 
of Tobruk, a failure he attributed to Auchinleck personally. Re- 
membered, too, was the Middle East commander’s failure to antic- 
ipate Rommel’s offensive by launching one of his own, and his 
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unaccountable delay in taking direct field command from Ritchie 
until the last moment, after the collapse of Allied positions at 
Mersa Matruh. The prime minister was additionally disturbed now 
by Auchinleck’s unwillingness to launch another offensive before 
September. A new spirit was needed in the desert war, Churchill 
decided, “to animate the vast but baffled and somewhat unhinged 
operation.” After further discussions with Brooke and Smuts, he 
decided to relieve Auchinleck, who would be offered instead a new, 
and separate, regional command over Iraq and Iran. When the 
news was broken to him, Auchinleck accepted his dismissal grace- 
fully, although he rejected the offer of the new assignment. He 
bore no grievance against the prime minister or Brookes Ruefully, 
he could only admire the German panzer commander’s seemingly 
infinite capacity for devouring British generals. 


The Architecture of Victory 


AUCHINLECK’s SUCCESSOR, General Sir Harold Alexander, brought 
with him to the Middle East a reputation as a gallant leader of lost 
causes. An elegant, precisely mustached fashion plate of good 
family, he had commanded the evacuation at Dunkirk, winning 
international renown for courage and resourcefulness. A year and 
a half later, as G.O.C. Far East, he had fought a brilliant delaying 
retreat through Burma, eventually stopping the Japanese advance 
at the gates of India. He was not the man to be unnerved by 
Churchill’s directive to him of August 10: “Your prime and main 
duty will be to take or destroy at the earliest opportunity the Ger- 
man-Italian Army commanded by Field-Marshal Rommel together 
with all its supplies and establishments in Egypt and Libya.” 
Alexander had studied Rommel’s campaigns and was unimpressed 
by the field marshal’s record. Indeed, as he saw it, Rommel had 
made a number of costly strategic errors, often sacrificing the larger 
goal—the conquest of Malta, for example—for the sake of tactical 


advantage. 


His present position in front of El Alamein [Alexander wrote 
later] I had hoped would turn out to be another example of this 
tendency. Whether it was on his own initiative or by order of Hitler 
that he held the whole of his forces forward at El Alamein it is 
impossible to say, but if he had organized a firm defensive position 
farther back at Matruh or Sollum he would have been far more dif- 
ficult to deal with. . . . I opposed Kesselring later in Italy and I 
found he was superior in all elements of generalship to Rommel.” 
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It was Alexander, therefore, who gave the Eighth Army’s field 
commander orders to hold firm at his current position, and in the 
meanwhile to prepare for an attack to destroy the Panzerarmee. 
In setting this operation into motion, Alexander proved a superb 
orchestrator of forces. He gave his more flamboyant subordinate, 
Lieutenant General Bernard Law Montgomery, full backing in all 
he asked, ensuring an uninterrupted flow of supplies and manpower 
through a steadily widening communications network. 

The appointment of command for the Eighth Army was made 
not by Alexander, but by Churchill and Brooke. Actually their first 
choice was not Montgomery at all, but rather Major General 
“Straffer” Gott, an aggressive South African veteran of the Western 
Desert campaign. Gott’s plane to Cairo was forced down on August 
7 by German fighters, however, and then destroyed on the ground. 
Gott was killed. Montgomery was the alternative. By chance, he 
was also Auchinleck’s choice before the Middle East commander 
was himself replaced. Montgomery's credentials were unexception- 
able, if not particularly distinguished. He had served in France 
during World War I. Between the wars he had fulfilled routine 
assignments in Ireland, India, and Palestine. In 1939-40 he was a 
corps commander in France. Following the evacuation from Dun- 
kirk, he administered the retraining of troops in England for a 
year, and after this stint was picked as the British army field com- 
mander for the impending invasion of North Africa. Now, following 
Gott’s death, he was transferred at the last moment to the Eighth 
Army assignment. Montgomery was fifty-four in the summer of 
1942, a spry, wiry, sharp-featured man of puritanical habits. En- 
joying the benefit neither of inherited wealth nor of aristocratic 
connection, he had made a virtue in his professional career of 
ruthless single-mindedness. 

Montgomery was as unsparing of others as of himself. Coldly 
uncharitable in his evaluation of Auchinleck’s record as Middle 
East commander, he declared himself unimpressed by the Eighth 
Army's recent successful defense at al-Alamein. In the last days of 
July, moreover, Auchinleck’s chief staff officer, Major General Eric 
Dorman-Smith, had drawn up an imaginative plan for wresting the 
initiative from Rommel. The blueprint was eventually adopted by 
Montgomery, although he never acknowledged the fact.% Surveying 
the terrain around Alamein, he determined immediately to build 
his own “Panzer Army”—a corps strong in armor, well equipped, 
and well trained. “I had heard certain things about [Auchinleck’s] 
method of command,” he wrote later, “and knew that I could never 
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serve happily under him. I also considered that he was a poor 
picker of men.”* Thus, within days of assuming command, Mont- 
gomery summarily discharged a number of eminent senior officers. 
Rapidly organizing a new staff, he then made it a point to visit 
all the units personally to allow himself to be seen and known. 
And finally he issued the order that dramatically revived the fight- 
ing spirit of his men: there would be no withdrawal, Rommel would 
be hurled back whence he came, and “then it would be our turn.”?9 
Montgomery set about putting this order through with Cromwellian 
fervor, impressing his determination upon the entire army. There 
can be little doubt of his extraordinary impact upon the morale of 
his troops. When Churchill stopped off again in Cairo during his 
return from Moscow on August 21, he was thrilled by the change 
of atmosphere. He wrote Attlee, the deputy prime minister: 


I am sure we were heading for disaster under the former regime. 
The Army was reduced to bits and pieces and oppressed by a sense 
of bafflement and uncertainty. Apparently it was intended in the 
face of heavy attack to retire eastward to the Delta. Many were look- 
ing over their shoulders to make sure of their seat in the lorry, and 
no plan of battle or dominating will power had reached the units. 
... Since then... a complete change of atmosphere has taken 
place. . . . The highest alacrity and activity prevail. Positions are 
everywhere being strengthened, and extended forces are being 
sorted out and regrouped in solid units,100 


Infusing this sense of purpose were the reinforcements stream- 
ing uninterruptedly into Egypt. Between January and August, 1942, 
150,000 new troops arrived, together with 32,400 RAF service and 
flying personnel. A vigorous retraining program was launched. 
Airfields were enlarged and new ones built. Endless supply convoys 
flowed in, bringing with them hundreds of bombers and the latest 
American General Grant tanks. The whole of the Nile Delta soon 
resembled a vast workshop, with tens of thousands of workers 
and soldiers training, building, refitting, assembling hundreds of 
thousands of tons of military equipment. No such Allied operation 
had yet been mounted in the Second World War, The sheer quantity 
of munitions and preparations surpassed the logistics not merely 
of the original British Expeditionary Force in France, but even of 
the impending Operation Torch, the landings in North Africa. 

Circumstances on the Axis side were rather different. The 
inadequacy of reinforcements and supplies was becoming critical. 
Malta, no longer subjected to intense bombings, again resumed its 
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function as an offensive air 
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critical factor. Under cover of two short nights of full moon on 
August 29 and 30, the Afrika Korps was transferred south. 

Montgomery was not deceived. The British intelligence staff 
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was certain that the intended “break-in” was on the southern flank. 
Scores of artillery batteries had already been trundled in that di- 
rection. In addition, Montgomery had four hundred tanks arrayed 
in line, hull down, along the southwestern base of the Alam al-Halfa 
ridge, but with strict orders not to move. He also deployed a thick 
screen of antitank guns there. His extreme southern flank, bearing 
the weight of Rommel’s heaviest attack, would be mobile, even 
swinging back under pressure toward Alam al-Halfa, but there 
the assault was expected eventually to batter itself to death. “Once 
that ridge was securely held by a complete division,” Montgomery 
wrote, “well dug in and properly supported by armour. . . . I really 
had not much more to bother’ about.”1°¢ 

Everything now depended on the Germans being lured toward 
Alam al-Halfa, where Montgomery could then fight on his chosen 
battleground. To that end, a ruse was borrowed from Allenby’s 
intelligence in World War I. A fake map was drawn up that showed 
easy going for tanks in the direction of Alam al-Halfa. The docu- 
ment, enclosed in a pouch stained with animal blood, was placed 
in a staff car which was then deliberately blown up, as if it had 
hit a mine. The Germans recovered it. Montgomery's armor com- 
mander, General Brian Horrocks, was alerted, and immediately 
phoned Montgomery's chief of staff, General Francis de Guingand. 
“Hallo, Freddie,” he cried, “They’ve picked up your egg.” De Guin- 
gand merely replied: “Let's hope they hatch it.” They did. General 
von Thoma, captured two months later, stated that the false in- 
formation had its intended effect. The battle took precisely the 
form Montgomery wanted. 

Late on the night of August 30, Rommel attacked in the south. 
But where only weak forces were expected, a powerful British 
defense was waiting. Minefields made flaming coffins of the Ger- 
man panzers. Of the four German generals leading the attack, 
three were killed at the very outset of battle. Ultimately, the sheer 
momentum of the Axis drive succeeded in pushing the British back, 
but much too late for Rommel’s schedule. General Bayerlein com- 
mented years later that 


the main plan, the encirclement of the Eighth Army, was now no 
longer possible, for the enemy had had enough time to prepare 
counter-action. The surprise element had gone. Moreover, in day- 
light it was no longer possible for us to bypass the fortified heights 
of Alam al-Halfa. The enemy forced us to take to the second alter- 
native. This was to turn north and make a frontal attack on the 
important Height 132 on the Alam al-Halfa ridge.1° 
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Thus the strike force took up its position raggedly in the midst of 
a duststorm, and began to move at 1:00 p.m., with two panzer 
divisions leading the way. 

By the time the Axis tanks approached the ridge area the 
duststorm subsided and the RAF came out in strength. The battle 
raged all afternoon and night. Bombers inflicted terrible damage 
among the concentrations of German transport. The next day Ger- 
man armored units attempted to work east, but soon their fuel was 
exhausted. By September 1 Rommel concluded that the battle was 
over. He attempted to withdraw. Montgomery decided to let him; 
the Eighth Army was still unready to mount a general counter- 
attack. During the next few days the Axis force pulled back to the 
westernmost of the three British minefields, bombed and strafed 
continually by the RAF. When sandstorms intervened, the battle 
finally died down on September 7. 

The casualties did not tell the whole story. In the week’s fight- 
ing the Germans had lost fewer than two thousand men, the Ital- 
ians hardly more than a thousand, although many hundreds of 
vehicles and over a hundred guns and tanks had been lost. British 
casualties and equipment losses were even lighter. The signifi- 
cance of the British success at Alam al-Halfa was essentially psy- 
chological. To the Axis it was clear that their hopes of reaching 
the Nile Delta were at an end. “From now on,” Rommel’s adjutant 
admitted, “Bernard Montgomery dictated events. The overtaxed 
German troops experienced their inevitable defeat in all its bitter- 
ness... . [T]heir confidence in victory had been shaken. Nor is it 
a coincidence that the turning point at Alam Halfa has rightly 
been called the Stalingrad of the Desert.”“ On the other hand, the 
officers and men of the Eighth Army were exhilarated, their faith 
in themselves and their commander renewed. With supplies and 
reinforcements pouring in from every part of the Commonwealth, 
the British were certain that Rommel was a beaten man and that 
victory by then was certain. 


Al-Alamein and Allied Victory 


IT WAS CLEARLY DESIRABLE for the British to hurl the Panzerarmee 
out of Egypt in advance of Operation Torch, the North African 
landings scheduled for early November, if only for the impact this 
victory might have on vacillating French and Spanish opinion. 
Yet Montgomery was persuaded that the attack required a full moon 
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to enable his troops to see their way through German minefields. 
This limited the choice to one specific period for each month. 
Eventually the Eighth Army commander picked the night of Oc- 
tober 23, when the illumination would probably be sufficient and 
his troops ready. The interval was not wasted, of course. The RAF 
pressed its attacks on Axis convoys in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and its toll was a heavy one. In September, 30 percent of Axis 
shipping was destroyed; in October, 40 percent. During the late 
summer and autumn of 1942, more than 200,000 tons of Axis 
shipping with their cargoes of fuel and supplies went to the 
bottom." Axis supply columns moving toward the front were 
strafed continually. By September, too, dysentery and jaundice were 
making serious inroads among Axis troops. A number of units 
suffered 25 percent losses of strength.'2 Rommel’s own health had 
deteriorated so badly that he was obliged to depart for treatment 
in Europe. It was far from certain that he would return. 

By mid-October, nevertheless, in spite of the logistical hell that 
had to be navigated, the panzer army managed to put together 
twelve divisions, four of them German, the rest Italian, with a 
total manpower strength of 180,000. The army’s supplies included 
nearly 600 tanks and strong artillery. Most important of all, it had 
used the respite between battles to construct a powerful defensive 
position. Indeed, the line that had proved impregnable for the 
British was hardly less so for the Axis. Digging in, Rommel’s troops 
now laid elaborate minefields along the approaches to their fortifi- 
cations (the “Devil’s Gardens,” the Germans called them). Abwehr 
intelligence officers envisaged no way that the British could possi- 
bly challenge this barrier in the foreseeable future. Thus, General 
Stumme, who replaced Rommel during the latter's absence, was 
content to rely upon the defensive plans that had been outlined to 
him. 

Both Rommel and Stumme underestimated the extent to which 
the Eighth Army had been strengthened during the same period. 
Thanks to massive American Lend-Lease help, in the months of 
September and October alone Alexander received some 300 new 
Sherman tanks, equal for the first time to the very best the Afrika 
Korps possessed, as well as 1,400 light and medium tanks." Simi- 
larly, the RAF now reached its apogee strength in the Middle East 
of 700 bombers and 1,100 fighters. By September, the British had 
plainly won the battle of manpower, disposing of five infantry 
divisions and one armored division at the front, two additional 
infantry and two armored divisions as reserve, and a further two 
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divisions in the Delta." This represented a numerical strength of 
about 210,000, and an air superiority of three to one—a spectacu- 
larly improved ratio over anything Wavell or Auchinleck had ever 
commanded. The vast concentration of forces included, in addition 
to British units, sizable contingents of Australians, New Zealanders, 
South Africans, Indians, Greeks, Free French, and Palestinians. 
Here was the Commonwealth in microcosm, the traditional nemesis 
of Britain’s enemies and (from Britain’s viewpoint) its ultimate 
raison d’étre. 

In planning for the breakout at Alamein, Montgomery decided 
to concentrate all his forces in the north, attacking the front at 
its strongest point. By all classical principles his strategy should 
have been the reverse: attacking in the south where the mine 
barrier was weakest. By favoring the north, however, Montgomery 
kept for himself the option of swinging right or left afterward, a 
choice that otherwise would have been impossible. The next sur- 
prise would be the method of attack. The mines strewn before the 
Axis positions were essentially of the antivehicle type. Montgomery 
therefore decided to use infantry to clear these weapons. Two 
corridors would then be opened through which the British com- 
mander intended to approach the main enemy defensive area, where 
his troops would come to grips with the Axis infantry. The plan 
was to have Allied foot soldiers followed closely by armored divi- 
sions. “It had been generally accepted,” Montgomery wrote later, 
“that the plan in a modern battle should aim first at destroying the 
enemy’s armour, and that once this had been accomplished, the 
unarmoured portion of his army would be dealt with readily. I 
decided to reverse this concept and to destroy first the unarmoured 
formations. While doing this I would hold off the armoured divi- 
sions, which would be tackled subsequently.” He elaborated in 
another account: “I aimed to get my armour beyond the area of 
the ‘crumbling’ operations [i.e., the destruction of the enemy in- 
fantry]. I would then turn the enemy minefields to our advantage 
by using them to prevent the enemy armour from interfering with 
our operations.”""* In this fashion the British general hoped to “eat 
the guts” out of the panzer army. 

Deception again was vital. This was accomplished by having 
large numbers of dummy trucks and guns positioned in the north. 
As intended, German reconnaissance easily spotted the fake. Sub- 
sequently, however, during the concentration of Allied divisions in 
the north just before the attack, the dummies were replaced at 
night by the operational vehicles themselves. Large fuel and am- 
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munition dumps were built in the north, and camouflaged with 
equal ingenuity. In the south a convincing replica of a pipeline was 
constructed, further to convince Rommel that the main blow would 
be delivered there; while a palpably dummy railroad track in the 
north actually was the real pipeline. Furloughs were gradually 
canceled before D day, stage by stage, unit by unit, unobtrusively. 
By October 21 all the men were in the desert. So successful was 
the ruse that the time of the attack, the direction of the main thrust, 
and the location of the armor were completely hidden from the 
Axis forces. 

At 7:40 on the evening of October 23 an earthquake of a 
barrage opened over the whole line, eventually concentrating on 
the northern sector. There Montgomery had 540 heavy guns packed 
into the narrow area between Hill 35 and Deir al-Shein. The 
descending torrent of shells virtually obliterated the German com- 
munications network. The bombardment lasted nearly twenty 
minutes. After a five-minute pause two searchlight beams pointing 
into the sky suddenly veered inward, intersected, and stopped, 
forming a pointed arch dimly seen in the moonlit sky “like a remote 
symbol of crossed swords,” as one observer described it." At that 
instant the British guns again opened a barrage, this one of 
unimaginable intensity, eclipsing their first performance. Mont- 
gomery now retired for the night, aware that there was nothing 
more he could do. The shells were blanketing the minefields, deto- 
nating the mines by the thousands, blowing large gaps through 
them. 

At this point the infantry began to move out, stepping from 
their lines in slow measured paces at the rate of seventy-five yards 
per minute. Attacking on a front of four divisions, the whole XXX 
Corps sought to open two corridors through the enemy’s defenses. 
Behind them the two armored divisions followed. All the while, 
the artillery continued blowing great holes in the terrain forty to 
sixty yards ahead. The timing was precise; the whole elaborate 
effort of mine clearing by shell and hand lasted only five and a 
half hours."8 By dawn, significant inroads had been made in the 
Axis defenses. Similarly, in the lower sector of this northern area, 
two Allied infantry divisions and an armored division broke into 
the enemy lines. This at least achieved its objective of inducing 
the Germans to retain their two armored divisions for three days 
behind a secondary front while the main battle developed farther 
to the north. 

In spite of this progress, the Eighth Army did not succeed in 
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opening a corridor the full distance through the Axis system of 
minefields and artillery strong points. In the small hours of the 
25th, Montgomery conferred with his senior commanders. “Maybe 
my plan asked too much of the infantry,” he admitted later. “Any- 
how, it was now up to the armoured divisions to fight their way 
forward; but they showed some reluctance and I had to do some 
prodding, accepting the risk of tank losses from enemy guns and 
mines.” The advance was good at first in the northern corridor 
as the tanks broke through. In the southern passage, however, the 
Tenth Armoured Division was suffering heavy casualties. Although 
it, too, broke through eventually, the schedule by then was twenty- 
four hours late. As intense fighting raged for the promontory known 
as Kidney Ridge, Axis armored divisions made a series of violent 
counterattacks that partially sealed off the corridors. 

On the other side, interestingly enough, the situation looked 
far blacker to the Germans. When the British offensive began on 
the 23rd with its mighty artillery barrage, the German acting com- 
mander, General Stumme, rushed out to investigate the front. 
Caught in a tornado of British shells, he fell dead of a heart attack. 
Early the next day Rommel was telephoned in Semmering, Ger- 
many, by Field Marshal Keitel, who informed him of developments. 
At noon a telephone call came from Hitler himself, asking Rommel 
if he could leave for Africa immediately. Although far from re- 
covered from his illness, the panzer commander departed by plane 
the following day. Upon arriving in Rome the morning of the 
25th, he was met at the airport by Rintelen, who briefed him 
on the progress of the battle. Rommel then proceeded across the 
Mediterranean, reaching his headquarters at dusk. There he learned 
that his armor had counterattacked several times only to be driven 
back with heavy losses. Rommel’s immediate task, nevertheless, 
was to throw the British out of the main Axis defense line at any 
cost. But that night a steady rolling artillery barrage preceded yet 
another enemy assault, and under cover of darkness Allied infantry- 
men penetrated even farther into the minefields. The Germans and 
Italians immediately mounted counterattacks; these were repulsed 
within hours. On the 26th, Montgomery's troops succeeded finally 
in capturing and holding Hill 28, Kidney Ridge, the key to the 
northern sector of the line. To Rommel, his forces immolated by 
Allied artillery and planes, the situation appeared desperate almost 
beyond redemption. 

Curiously, the battle picture appeared hardly less grim to the 
British. For three days, they had been punching steadily through 
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these front-line defenses and minefields. They had avoided com- 
mitting their armor to a full-scale battle with the panzers, hoping 
rather to destroy German tanks from the air or by long-range 
artillery. All the while British infantry steadily “crumbled” away at 
the Axis infantry. But after persistent hard slogging and 10,000 
Allied casualties, the offensive seemed little nearer its goal than at 
the beginning. Montgomery feared by then that the momentum of 
his campaign had been dissipated in the midst of enemy antitank 
guns and minefields. He now took urgent stock. “I knew that the 
final blow must be put in on XXX Corps’ front,” he admitted later, 
“but at the moment I was not exactly clear where.” Reconsidering 
his plans, the Eighth Army commander decided to turn his north- 
ern front entirely over to the defensive and to pull his exhausted 
Australians and New Zealanders briefly out of the line. 

In later years, Montgomery would justify this withdrawal by 
noting that “I wanted them for the final blow that would be the 
prelude to the breakout, which I now began to see more clearly.” 
But in Cairo and London the decision to go on the defensive was not 
viewed with the same equanimity. Indeed, it aroused consternation, 
for the entire operation, begun with such eager hopes, now seemed 
to have foundered. Casey, the minister of state, came rushing up to 
Montgomery’s headquarters to inquire what was happening. The 
general smoothly explained that the battle was far from lost; on 
the contrary, “I was just about to win it.” Later Montgomery con- 
fessed: “I doubt if he believed me.”!?! Certainly London was not 
reassured. The crisis for Sir Alan Brooke came on October 29. The 
chief of the imperial general staff was summoned to Churchill and 
met by a storm of reproach. Brooke recalled the conversation: 
“What, he asked, was my Monty doing now, allowing the battle to 
peter out (Monty was always my Monty when he was out of favour). 
He had done nothing now for the last three days, and now he was 
withdrawing troops from the front. Why had he told us he would be 
through in seven days if all he intended to do was to fight a half 
hearted battle? Had we not got a single general who could win 
even one single battle? etc.”!*? Gradually the prime minister calmed 
down and Brooke and Smuts persuaded him not to send an ad- 
monishing wire to Alexander. Brooke noted later, however: “It 
was fortunate that on that day I had not yet received a letter from 
Monty which arrived a few days later telling me what his feelings 
were at this juncture of the battle.”!2? Montgomery had briefly lost 
his composure. It was just at this moment, by contrast, that an 
optimistic wire came from Alexander and another from Casey, 
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leaving no doubt that the offensive would be vigorously pressed. 

In fact, as Montgomery was seeking to evaluate the battlefield 
situation, his intelligence staff pointed out to him that the whole of 
the Afrika Korps was opposite the northern corridor, that breakout 
there was virtually impossible. Resisting criticism from London, 
therefore, the Eighth Army commander doggedly stuck with his 
intention of making this entire area a defensive front. At first he 
ordered the Ninth Australian Division to intensify operations toward 
the coast in a kind of right hook. It was Montgomery’s hope that the 
final breakthrough operation could take place along the coastal 
road, at right angles to the front. The existence of this strong con- 
centration of British armor immediately was brought to Rommel’s 
attention. The panzer general moved to counter it immediately, 
throwing the whole of the Afrika Korps even farther north, and in- 
forming all senior officers that the struggle now was one of life or 
death. A tumultuous six-hour battle developed, consuming hundreds 
of tanks on both sides. “What will happen if things go wrong here?” 
Rommel wrote his wife on the night of October 29. “That is the 
thought that torments me day and night. I can see no way out if 
that happens.”!** Much indeed was going wrong, but not in the 
northern coastal zone. Rommel’s instinctive riposte there had in- 
stead opened up an entirely new possibility for the British. 

It happened that many weeks before the al-Alamein offensive, 
a certain Major E. T. Williams of the intelligence staff had casually 
mentioned to Montgomery that Italian troops seemed to be “cor- 
setted” by Germans along their defense line—i.e., that Rommel had 
deployed his German infantry between and even behind his Italian 
troops all along the front for stiffening purposes. Williams’s idea 
was that if the British could separate the two, the Eighth Army 
would then be able to smash through a purely Italian front with- 
out undue difficulty. Analyzing the German commander’s response 
to his latest “right hook” to the coast, Montgomery suddenly 
realized that “we had now achieved what Bill Williams had recom- 
mended. The Germans had been pulled against our right and were 
no longer ‘corsetting’ the Italians. . . . I at once changed my plan 
and decided to direct the final blow . . . well on to the Italian 
front.”!? Immediately the British commander began making plans 
for a decisive breakthrough, an effort he dubbed Operation Super- 
charge. He joined two divisions and a brigade to the two armored 
divisions he had earlier taken out of the line, and welded them 
all into a new striking force. As a feint, Montgomery would allow 
the Ninth Australian Division to continue attacking strongly north- 
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ward to the sea—thus keeping Rommel looking in that direction. 
Meanwhile, the XXX Corps would launch an offensive deep in the 
Italian front just to the south of the original corridor; through this 
gap would pass all Montgomery’s new strike force, including several 
divisions of troops that had been resting and refitting. 

The new blow was launched at 1:00 a.m. on November 2 on a 
line just west of Kidney Ridge. It was a smashing attack between 
the German and Italian positions, but with the basic overlap on the 
Italian side. For three hours shells from hundreds of Allied guns 
burst into the Axis line, followed by relays of night bombers. Then 
masses of infantry and tanks advanced westward to the assault 
behind the moving curtain of fire. Gradually the wedge penetrated 
to a depth of 6,000 yards. Rommel knew then that he was finished. 
“The enemy, with his superior strength, is slowly levering us out 
of our position,” he wrote home on November 2. “That will mean 
the end.” Axis communications were blown to pieces. Within 
hours the last of Rommel’s reserves were committed to the front, 
but these also were bombed and shelled into helplessness. German 
ammunition was all but exhausted. The New Zealand infantry and 
some five hundred British tanks were advancing to the west and 
overrunning the last Italian resistance. By dawn they reached a 
point twenty miles west of Alamein. Isolated groups of British 
armor began hunting down Axis supply units. Like Rommel, 
Montgomery had also seen the end. On November 2 he wired the 
chiefs of staff: “I think [Rommel] is now ripe for a real hard blow 
which may topple him off his perch. It is going in to-night, and I 
am putting everything I can into it. . . . If we can succeed it will be 
the end of Rommel’s army.”!27 

The German commander's goal now was to avoid complete 
encirclement. On November 3 he began disengaging Italian units 
on the principal northern sector, intending to conduct a fighting re- 
treat. The effort was futile; these troops were soon caught by the 
RAF and smothered with bombs. Fast, direct withdrawal was the 
only hope. At this moment an order arrived from Hitler himself: 


In the situation in which you find yourself [it stated] there can 
be no other thought but to stand fast and throw every gun and 
every man into the battle. The utmost efforts are being made to 
help you. Your enemy, despite his superiority, must also be at the 
end of his strength. It would not be the first time in history that a 
strong will has triumphed over the bigger battalions. As to your 
troops, you can show them no other road than that to victory or 
death.128 
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“We were completely stunned,” Rommel commented later, “and 
for the first time during the African campaign I did not know what 
to do. A kind of apathy took hold of us as we issued orders for all 
existing positions to be held on instructions from the highest 
authority.” But General von Thoma, Rommel’s chief of staff, 
had no hesitation about what ought to be done. As a former member 
of staff headquarters in Berlin, he had initially opposed the entire 
Middle Eastern venture (Chapter V). But he was also a fearless 
and gallant officer who had been wounded twenty times in both 
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world wars and had won every possible decoration; no one would 
question his motivation. He urged that the order be ignored. 
Wearily, Rommel agreed to send an aide to Hitler to protest the 
directive. 

It was just at this moment, the morning of November 4, that 
the British opened a renewed attack. Within hours, powerful task 
forces of British tanks were rampaging through to the west and 
threatening Axis troops with encirclement. “So now it had come,” 
Rommel wrote despondently, “the thing we had done everything 
in our power to avoid—our front broken and the fully motorized 
enemy streaming in to our rear. Orders from higher authority could 
no longer count. We had to save what could be saved.”!°° The re- 
treat was on. Much of the panzer force had already been lost as a 
consequence of the postponed withdrawal, but hopefully at least the 
motorized infantry and large numbers of vehicles could be saved. 

With the surviving elements of Rommel’s army pouring back 
toward Libya, with four German and eight Italian divisions 
demolished as fighting units, Alexander on November 5 could wire 
Churchill: “Ring out the bells!°! The Eighth Army picked up 
momentum, hurrying to cut off the Axis rear guard. Almost in- 
credibly, however, by the following afternoon the bulk of Rommel’s 
mechanized troops had successfully evaded Britain’s encircling 
columns. Rain had started to fall and continued throughout the 
next day, transforming the Western Desert into a sea of mud. By 
nightfall of the 7th, the Axis rear guard was nearly two hundred 
miles from the battlefield and the largest part of its transport was 
crossing the Libyan frontier. Bad weather alone did not account for 
this escape. Montgomery’s natural caution played a role, especially 
his fear of Rommel’s proven aptitude for table-turning counter- 
attacks. Interviewed by Liddell Hart after the war, Thoma 
obliquely criticized Montgomery’s tactics here: “1I thought he was 
very cautious, considering his immensely superior strength, but’ — 
Thoma paused, then added with emphasis, ‘he is the only Field- 
Marshal in this war who won all his battles. In modern mobile war- 
fare,’ he concluded, ‘the tactics are not the main thing. The decisive 
factor is the organization of one’s resources—to maintain the 
momentum.’ "5 Both of Thoma’s observations were reasonable. 

In any case, less than a third of the entire original Axis force 
managed to get away. Their casualties were estimated at about 
10,000 killed and 15,000 wounded. Approximately 30,000 German 
and Italian prisoners were taken. Of 600 Axis tanks, 450 were left 
ruined on the battlefield. British losses were 13,500 killed, wounded, 
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or missing.'** The battle was decisively won four days before the 
Anglo-American expeditionary force landed in French North Africa. 
The world knew by then that the Axis had suffered a major dis- 
aster, and there was no doubt that this knowledge, by its influence 
on French and Spanish opinion, was of vital importance in assisting 
Eisenhower's mission. 

Nazi Germany’s one-and-a-half-year campaign in the Western 
Desert takes on an almost surrealistic aura when one recalls that 
Hitler’s war aims were exclusively continental, that he was obsessed 
from beginning to end by the vision of Lebensraum in the Slavic 
hinterland of eastern Europe. Unlike the kaiser in the pre-World 
War I era, whose Drang nach Osten was a central feature of German 
imperial policy, Hitler viewed the Eastern Mediterranean as essen- 
tially within the sphere of his Italian partner. It will be recalled that 
the Fiihrer’s desert campaign, even his diplomacy, was intended 
initially as a rescue operation for the Italians, nothing more. 
Throughout the greater part of 1941, a Middle Eastern offensive 
was regarded simply as a method of tying down British forces away 
from Nazi-dominated Europe. It was more than ironic, therefore, 
that an area commander like Rommel, by his audacity and tactical 
genius, could succeed not merely in forcing Berlin into a far-reaching 
change of policy—indeed, a strategic volte-face of major propor- 
tions—but also virtually single-handedly in breaking England’s 
hold on the Nile Delta and the life line of the British Common- 
wealth of nations. Disaster had come closer than ever before in 
British imperial history, Only now, with the failure of Rommel’s 
bid, did the entire coloration of the war change for the English. 
Churchill wrote: “It may almost be said, ‘Before Alamein we never 
had a victory. After Alamein we never had a defeat.’ ”135 Unrecog- 
nized in Churchill’s observation was perhaps an additional truth, 
that Alamein represented the last of the great battles in which the 
fate of the Middle East would be decided by struggle among 
European Powers alone. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


FRANCE LEAVES 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


A Proclamation Is Interpreted 


“T HAVE COME,” declared General Catroux at the outset of the 
Allied invasion of Syria, “to terminate the mandatory regime and 
proclaim you [the Arab population] free and independent. Hence- 
forth, you will be independent and sovereign peoples, and you are 
at liberty either to constitute yourselves in separate states or to unite 
together in one state.”! He was taken at his word. When, on 
July 16, 1941, Catroux took over the offices of the high commis- 
sioner in Beirut as “delegate general,” the event was given jubilant 
attention throughout the Arab world. In the editorial view of the 
Egyptian newspaper al-Misri, the French proclamation “repaired 
the errors of the past and called to mind the true image of France, 
the Mother of Liberty.” It offered solid proof that Britain was “not 
fighting for conquests but to defend freedom and justice.”? Jamil 
Mirdam Bey, the Syrian nationalist leader and former prime minis- 
ter, assured De Gaulle that the Syrian people were gratified by “your 
solemn declarations concerning independence and sovereignty,” and 
“hope that it will not be long before this happy event will be 
realized.” 

Step by step, in public declarations, the French made a cere- 
monious show of validating these Arab hopes. On September 27, 
1941, Catroux again proclaimed the independence and sovereignty 
of the Syrian Republic, “limited only by the exigencies of war.” 
Lebanon was granted the identical status on November 26. The 
delegate general similarly emphasized his intention of conferring 
soon with Levant political leaders, in order to work out a mutually 
useful economic relationship. To assure internal security and ex- 
ternal protection, meanwhile, he anticipated wholehearted “col- 
laboration” between his administration and local Arab officials.‘ 
The expectation failed to be realized. As time passed, Catroux noted 
with concern that the enthusiasm initially aroused by French 
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declarations and promises was beginning to wane, that nationalist 
circles were even speculating that the independence “which I ac- 
corded them was not a true independence.” With the exception of 
Saudi Arabia, the neighboring Arab countries stubbornly withheld 
their recognition from Syria, while Egypt and Iraq refused to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with Lebanon. 

By late autumn of 1941 there was good reason for this develop- 
ing communal chill. It was evident that the Gaullists had their own 
conception of what Levant freedom and sovereignty meant. The 
interpretation had first been mooted in the De Gaulle—Lyttelton 
correspondence. On July 25 the British minister of state had written: 
“We have no desire to encroach in any way upon the position of 
France. Both Free France and Great Britain are pledged to the 
independence of Syria and Lebanon. When this essential step has 
been taken, and without prejudice to it, we freely admit that France 
should have the dominant privileged position in the Levant among 
all European nations” (italics the author’s). And De Gaulle had 
replied on July 27: “I am happy to take note of the assurances which 
you have been willing to give me concerning the disinterestedness 
of Great Britain in Syria and the Lebanon and the fact that Great 
Britain recognises in advance the dominant and privileged position 
of France in the Levant when these states become independent” 
(italics the author’s).° It was soon to become clear that the British 
envisaged a special French position in the two states within the 
framework of their independence. The Free French, conversely, 
anticipated maintaining a position in the Levant analogous to 
Britain’s status in Iraq and Egypt, including the right to keep troops 
on the spot and to preserve special relationships in economic and 
cultural affairs. Indeed, several of De Gaulle’s advisers felt that his 
commitment to Lyttelton had already gone too far. Henri de Kerillis, 
for example, a member of the Gaullist commission on foreign af- 
fairs, warned his colleagues in the summer of 1941 that the Free 
French leader was setting a dangerous precedent for French North 
Africa and Indo-China." 

These critics underestimated De Gaulle’s determination to 
protect France’s “mission” in the Levant. The general revealed his 
intentions as early as May 31, 1941, shortly after the text of the 
independence proclamation was drafted, when he informed the 
Free French delegation in London that he did not “conceive of the 
end of the mandate without the conclusions of treaties . . . between 
Free France and the Governments of Syria and the Lebanon.”8 
Rather than attempt to achieve an understanding with the two 
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states at once, however, even on the basis of the 1936 treaties, De 
Gaulle preferred to wait until the end of the war, when the British 
no longer would be ensconced in the Levant in overwhelming 
strength. Until then, as he stated frankly to the American Angier 
Duke Biddle, “General Catroux will continue . . . to exercise on be- 
half of the French National Committee, with due regard for the 
new de facto situation, the powers of the High Commissioner of 
France in Syria.”® 

Accordingly, on September 27, 1941, Catroux named Sheikh 
Taj al-Din al-Hasani as president of the Syrian republic. Of Algerian 
extraction, Hasani was despised by authentic Syrian nationalists 
for having smoothly accommodated himself to French authority 
during the mandatory period, once even serving as prime minister; 
during the war he had been loyal to Vichy. Two months later, on 
November 26, 1941, Catroux appointed Alfred Naqqash, a Maronite 
judge of equal opportunism, as president of Lebanon. The high com- 
missioner disdained to restore Syrian and Lebanese constitutional 
processes, or to hand over French prerogatives to the local in- 
habitants. Instead, he resumed the baneful practice of issuing 
decrees in the name of the occupying power. His office continued 
its censorship of the press. The Sûreté Générale—the police in- 
vestigation bureau—was entrusted to “a man experienced in the 
combinations and intrigues of Oriental circles,” Catroux later 
boasted." Significantly, hundreds of former Vichy officials were 
retained in this administration, “technicians” whom the delegate 
general still regarded as preferable to local Arabs. Free French army 
squadrons maintained internal security. Catroux explained their 
presence as necessary to guard against the “covetous activities of 
our Allies.” Here then, with but few changes, was the ancien 
régime incarnate. The “special relationship” had to be preserved. 

The native population viewed this centralist restoration with 
growing misgivings. Even Lebanese Christians shared the concern. 
In their eyes the Gaullists, like the Vichyites, failed to evoke respect 
for France either as a Great Power or as a great patron and protec- 
tor. Catroux’s insistence now upon qualifying and requalifying 
the original proclamation of independence, his method of appoint- 
ing public officials without consultation, seemed a throwback to the 
worst days of the mandate. On December 25, 1941, the high com- 
missioner’s most astringent critics—the eminent Lebanese politi- 
cians Riad al-Sulh and Bishara al-Khuri, and Monsignor Arida, the 
Maronite patriarch — addressed a memorandum to the Allied gov- 
ernments. Scoring the unconstitutionality of the Lebanese puppet 
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administration, they demanded either the restoration of the old 
chamber of deputies or the election of a new one.!2 Identical pro- 
tests were issued by Syrian nationalists, who similarly denounced 
the Damascus government as a cabal of French dupes and hangers- 
on.’* After nearly six months of gauging the reaction to his mee 
brand of administered independence, Catroux had to admit to De 
Gaulle on April 29, 1942, that the local governments were a failure 
The situation could be maintained without grave disadvantage > 
he wrote, “. . . if there were no danger that these festering difficulties 


But this was precisely the difficulty. The British now were 
very much of a factor, and indeed had been a factor well before the 
invasion of Syria. The outbreak of Anglo-Iraqi hostilities in May 
1941, with its corresponding eruption of anti-British feeling in the 
Levant, had convinced Whitehall that it would be expedient to offer 
public support for Syrian and Pan-Arab aspirations. Shukri al- 
Quwatli, the Syrian nationalist leader, had assured the American 
consul in Damascus that “everything could be arranged if only 
Great Britain would make a definite statement promising Syria her 
independence after the war.” This message was communicated to 
Eden, who promptly declared in the House of Commons on May 14 
1941, that “. . . His Majesty's Government have always had great 
sympathy with Syrian aspirations for independence.” On the fol- 
lowing day, he admitted that “there is a certain force” in a member’s 
contention that the withdrawal of France from the League of Na- 
tions had abrogated her mandate over Syria and Lebanon. In a 
speech two weeks later the foreign secretary made his position even 
more unmistakable. “In reaching out towards unity [the Arabs] 
hope for our support,” he said. “No such appeal from our friends 
should g0 unanswered. . . . His Majesty’s Government, for their part 
will give their full Support to any scheme that commands general 
approval.” A first step in this direction was taken at the onset 
of the Syrian campaign, when the British endorsed and in effect 
guaranteed Catroux’s invasion day proclamation of Levant inde- 
pendence. In a separate declaration, Sir Miles Lampson, the ambas- 
sador to Cairo, informed the Syrians and Lebanese: “I am authorized 
by His Majesty's Government . . . to declare that they support and 
associate themselves with the assurance of independence given by 
General Catroux on behalf of General de Gaulle to Syria and the 
Lebanon.”!¢ 


Lampson’s statement had the desired effect. The local popula- 
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tions remained undemonstrative for the most part during the Syrian 
campaign. Britain’s guarantee carried much greater weight for 
them than a dubious Gaullist promise. A Syrian leader, Fakhri al- 
Barudi, made this point later in a speech before the Syrian cham- 
ber: 


I do not believe that the nationalists have agreed to assume the 
responsibilities of the new national government because Free 
France had proclaimed the independence of Syria. They have seen 
how many times in the past independence was granted but soon 
withdrawn; and in the events of 1936, 1937, and 1938, we have a 
conclusive proof of French insincerity and faithlessness. They 
have assumed official responsibilities only when it was made clear 
to them that, this time, the offer of independence was guaranteed 
by Great Britain. . . . The Allied guarantee of our independence is, 
and has been, our only weapon against the mandate.17 


The British were fully aware of the special relationship they had 
entered in making these assurances. In July, 1941, Lyttelton re- 
ceived instructions from the War Cabinet “to make it clear that 
the chief element in French policy with regard to Syria was the 
grant of independence.” Nor was London to countenance simply a 
modification in the status and functions of the French civil authori- 
ties. A Foreign Office spokesman explained that “our sole interest 
was to keep Germans out of Syria and win the war, but from this 
point of view the Arabs were of greater importance than the Free 
French. Thus we could not allow long delays in negotiating treaties 
which would satisfy the Arabs and convince them that they had 
not merely exchanged one set of Frenchmen for another set.”!8 

Even before July, 1941, was out, therefore, the Lyttelton—De 
Gaulle Agreement was put to the test. The minister of state wrote 
Catroux, “earnestly requesting” that the chief of the British liaison 
mission to the Free French, General Sir Edward Spears, be allowed 
to attend the impending Gaullist treaty conferences with the Syrian 
and Lebanese governments. But the delegate general, outraged by 
the request, warned Lyttelton that French rights and prerogatives 
in the Levant must be respected under all circumstances. De Gaulle 
himself needed little excuse to take umbrage, of course. “I have 
the impression,” he wrote Catroux on August 4, “that the British 
were preparing to exert a decisive pressure on us to compel us to 
leave to them the de facto exercise of power in the Levant.”!® In 
this belligerent mood, the Free French commander grimly rejected 
Lyttelton’s suggestion that General Wilson be summoned to Beirut 
to clear up differences. 
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“I would not go throu 
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creasing the Syrian share in the 
tion of France maintaining the s 
in Syria before the war.2! 
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Gaullist suspicions were further aggravated by economic de- 

pendence upon Britain. During the winter of 1941-42, for example 

the threat of imminent famine confronted Syria. The British cr 

obliged to import nearly 100,000 tons of Australian wheat. Against 
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Catroux’s advice, they dumped this crop on the market—where it 
was immediately snapped up by the local merchants. To break the 
monopoly, the delegate general proposed establishing a wheat 
office” under his administration, with authority to requisition grain 
from local producers and merchants. Spears had no ee ania He 
insisted merely that the British participate in the scheme.* On 
May 16, 1942, after two months of negotiations in Beirut and Cairo, 
an Office des Céréales Panifiables (OCP) was organized and directed 
by an Anglo-French committee in which Spears and Catroux ex- 
ercised joint control over wheat allocations. Catroux regarded the 
entire arrangement as “half a defeat,” one that allowed Spears to 
“flood the country with a legion of economic officers, who were above 
ts of political propaganda.”® 
§ Eas dek any he these suspicions? Lyttelton and Spears 
unquestionably were active in pressing the Free French to hold 
elections in Syria and Lebanon, to avoid further delay in trans- 
ferring legislative and executive authority to the local populations. 
Yet there was little compelling evidence that the British cabinet 
itself was animated by ulterior motives. London’s overriding con- 
cern was that “betrayal” of Allied promises to the Arabs might 
jeopardize the war effort at a moment of threatened Nazi break- 
through into Egypt and the Caucasus. Churchill, Eden, Lyttelton, 
and, afterward, Casey (Lyttelton’s successor) were preoccupied 
with more urgent matters than a campaign to enlarge Britain i 
hegemony in the Middle East at France’s expense. The networ'! 
of British political, economic, and military officers in the nape 
represented at most Britain’s traditional obsession with Arab goo 
will in a notoriously volatile area. a 
It was rather at the level of policy implementation in Syria 
and Lebanon that French misgivings were amply justified. For 
if the Gaullists were tactless and even brutal in their attitude 
toward the Arabs, British officials on the spot were frequently obtuse, 
and occasionally worse, in their dealings with French prerogatives 
and sensibilities. Many of these functionaries insisted openly that 
the Levant would never go back to France after the war. Thus, in 
his negotiations with the Gaullists, the Zionist liaison officer, Dayid 
HaCohen, was bluntly warned by Colonel Clayton, chief of Britain s 
Middle East intelligence, to avoid any allusions to French priority 
in the Levant; Britain was not to be committed in its plans for 
postwar Syria.” Ultimately it was General Spears himself, however, 
who provided the most flagrant example of British insensitivity to 
French amour-propre. 
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Sir Edward Spears had been a close ally of Churchill during 
the latter’s years of political exile in the 1930's. A brilliant, if 
quixotic, man, speaking fluent, literary French, he had achieved 
a distinguished record as liaison officer in France during the First 
World War, where he became an intimate confidant of Pétain. 
Between the wars, Spears lived for many years in Paris, serving as 
chairman of the Franco-British friendship committee. He therefore 
seemed the appropriate choice to lead Britain’s wartime mission 
to the Reynaud government in the spring of 1940. His final act 
in the doomed venture to keep France in the war was to bring De 
Gaulle back on an RAF plane to London. Lady Spears—the writer 
Mary Gordon—henceforth turned over her personal ambulance 
service to the Free French and devoted herself unstintingly to the 
Allied medical corps during the Syrian campaign. Spears himself, 
meanwhile, a tall, angular, arthritic man in his late fifties, all but 
exuded goodwill and understanding in his initial dealings with 
French officials immediately after the invasion. He was the last 
Englishman whom even De Gaulle would have taken for an un- 
compromising and ardent champion of Arab nationalism in the 
Levant. 

Despite his earlier background as an admirer of France, how- 
ever, Spears meticulously, even officiously, fulfilled his assigned 
role as guarantor for Allied promises to the local populations. In 
November, 1941, he protested the wording of Catroux’s proclama- 
tion of Lebanese independence. The delegate general had alluded 
to the 1936 treaty as a basis for F ranco-Lebanese relations, and to 
the importance of protecting Lebanon’s territorial “unity and 
integrity.” Spears on the other hand wanted no reversion to manda- 
tory rule, with all its attendant acrimony and unrest. As he explained 
on numerous occasions, the Allies risked losing the friendship of 
the Arab world by permitting the Free French to consolidate their 
presence in Lebanon.” It was an argument that failed to impress 
De Gaulle. On November 14, the Free French leader wired Catroux 
to disregard British objections and to proclaim Lebanese inde- 
pendence without delay. London remained forbearingly silent. But 
Spears made his own position clear by refusing to appear at the 
declaration ceremonies. 

From then on the Gaullists regarded Spears as a latter-day 
Lawrence of Arabia, a cunning advocate of Arab unity under British 
patronage. The suspicion was heightened in February, 1942, when 
Spears was appointed the first British minister to the Republics of 
Syria and Lebanon. The accusations that once had been leveled 
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against Allenby’s regime in the post-World War I era were trotted 
out now against Spears, Wilson, and their civilian and military 
staffs. “Their attitude was essentially anti-French,” insisted Andrée 
Pierre-Viénot, wife of the Free French ambassador in Washington; 
“they carried on active propaganda among the Syrians and the 
Lebanese against France, stirring up the extremists of Syrian na- 
tionalism, disdaining neither intrigue nor demagogy.””® It was not 
all paranoia. Spears himself, of course, disclaimed any obstruc- 
tionist intentions, and even adopted a tone of mild understanding. 
“Much as I disapproved of many of General de Gaulle’s actions in 
the Levant,” he wrote later, “I always understood and sympathised 
with his excruciating humiliation at the collapse of his country, 
his furious resentment at Vichy’s subservience to Hitler, and his 
consequent violent assertion of his claims.” Then Spears felt com- 
pelled to add: “It soon became apparent that . . . the Free French 
attached more importance to asserting their position than to making 
what contribution they could to the winning of a war involving 
their survival as well as ours. Our military authorities were thwarted 
at every turn.” Elsewhere he accused De Gaulle of behaving “like 
a prima donna suffering from a corn,” of seeking to repudiate the 
Free French commitment to Syrian and Lebanese independence.’ 

In truth, Spears’s Levant policy was becoming at once devious 
and heavy-handed. Sami al-Sulh, a Lebanese politician, recalled that 
the British minister was endlessly consulting with Arab nationalist 
leaders, encouraging them to speak out against French policy.*° 
This recollection was shared by William M. Gwynn, the American 
consul general (who had recently succeeded Van Engert). He 
cabled Washington on July 13, 1942: 


Syrian and Lebanese officials are being urged by Minister Spears 
to press their claim for independence and ignore so far as possible 
Free French. In public pronouncements he appears to take inde- 
pendence of two countries seriously but in private conversation he 
laughs at the idea. I feel convinced his object is to take advantage 
of the present feeble condition of French to eject them from these 
territories with view to having English take their place... . 
He has built up a “Spears Mission” with a personnel so numerous 
that a British substitute could easily be found on the spot for each 
French official displaced and he has a British “political officer” in 
every locality of importance in these territories. He has forced 
himself into a position of equality with Catroux in the all-important 
Wheat office . . . by threatening to withdraw British credits from 
Free French; which might be interpreted as an opening wedge 
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toward a condominium. He has made determined attempt to have 


railway now being built by British Army from Nakoura to Tripoli 
recognized as British property. . . .33 


Although the Americans themselves by no means lacked sym- 
pathy for Arab national aspirations, they generally favored having 
Spears recalled. This preference was shared by General Wilson 
and Alfred Duff Cooper (later British ambassador to Paris), who 
reluctantly agreed that Spears was becoming a serious hindrance 
to improved Anglo-French relations.** In an effort to avert a show- 
down between the two men, Richard Casey, the new British minis- 
ter-resident in Cairo, summoned both Catroux and Spears to his 
home at the end of July. There, in the Frenchman’s presence, he 
warned Spears to abandon his “personal crusade” on behalf of the 
Arabs. Afterward, Casey apologized to Catroux in the name of 
the British government, and once again assured the delegate 
general that Britain had no intention of undermining Catroux’s 
authority. The conversation helped, and for a while the Frenchman 
was mollified. 

But the truth was that Casey himself even earlier had begun to 
apply steady, if initially tactful, pressure on the Gaullist regime. 
On May 15, 1942, he had presented Catroux with the Middle East 
War Council’s recommendation. It was for parliamentary elections 
to be carried out in the Levant with all deliberate speed—i.e., some 
time within the next few months. Unwilling to reject the proposal 
out of hand, Catroux had suggested a postponement. Casey held 
firm, and insisted that “Iraq and Egypt were expecting [elections] 
impatiently.” The good will of the Arab world plainly remained an 
obsession with the British.” After several increasingly acrid dis- 
cussions, therefore, Catroux finally agreed to hold elections by the 
end of 1942, subject to De Gaulle’s approval. The decision would be 
announced some time before July 1.36 

In reporting to De Gaulle, Catroux explained his concession: 
“I realized that we would not be able without damage . . . to resist 
for long the combined pressure of the British, the Egyptians, and 
the Iraqis, and I reckoned that we would gain advantage from 
accepting with good grace something which . . . was only suggested 
to us.”8" De Gaulle reluctantly concurred, but instructed Catroux to 
defer announcement of the elections until October or November. 
The new reservation might well have provoked a crisis with the 
Levant governments if the Allied military situation in the Middle 
East had not suddenly worsened on May 26, 1942. This was the 
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period of Rommel’s climactic offensive in the Western Desert, and 
by midsummer the Allies were setting up their defenses at al- 
Alamein. Cairo agreed that the moment was not opportune to risk 
the hazards of an open political contest in the Levant. For the time 
being, the issue of elections was dropped. It was to be the last re- 
prieve the French would enjoy in the Middle East. 


Prelude to an Anglo-French Confrontation 


WITHIN bays after Auchinleck’s initial repulse of Axis forces at 
al-Alamein, British pressure on the Catroux administration resumed 
and intensified to have matters of internal security, customs, in- 
formation, and currency control turned over to the local govern- 
ments. In the eyes of the Gaullists, Britain’s effort to achieve the 
transfer of French authority was merely a revival of the “vast 
designs of T. E. Lawrence.” But this time it was De Gaulle per- 
sonally who interjected himself into the issue, and with full force. 
All the repressed passion, the infuriated pride, the narcissistic vision 
of destiny that had animated the émigré general’s career from the 
moment of France's collapse, the obdurate single-mindedness that 
had compelled Britain to accept him as the incarnation of France 
itself, now were thrown into the struggle for effective control of the 
Levant. De Gaulle’s impending journey to the Middle East in late 
Summer, 1942, was viewed by London with grave trepidation. 
Rommel was encamped only sixty miles from Alexandria and 
threatened to resume his offensive at any moment. It was hardly 
the time for a bitter political confrontation between the two Allies. 
Until the latest Axis setback, too, De Gaulle had been encouraged 
in his intransigence by the unending string of British military de- 
feats, culminating in the inglorious British surrender at Tobruk 
(the Free French regarded their stand at Bir Hacheim as par- 
ticularly gallant, by contrast). Nor was tension relieved by De 
Gaulle’s announcement that he intended to inspect British “abuses” 
on the spot.*9 

On August 7, shortly after arriving in Cairo on the first leg of 
his journey, the Free French commander lunched with Churchill, 
who was en route home from Moscow. The prime minister was 
clearly unhappy about De Gaulle’s mission. “Then you are leaving 
for the Levant?” he asked. “I cannot refrain from going there,” De 
Gaulle replied. “Spears is agitating against us and creating dif- 
ficulties for us.” Churchill thought for a moment and replied quietly : 
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“Spears has many enemies but he has one friend, the prime minis- 
ter... .” After another pause, Churchill went on: “It is said that 
the independence of the Levant States is not yet a reality and that 
the populations there are not content.” De Gaulle shot back: “They 
are at least as satisfied in Syria and the Lebanon as in Iraq, Pales- 
tine and Egypt.” In a later meeting with Casey, De Gaulle warned 
that the consequence of any British effort to arouse Syrian national- | 
ism against France “will be [for you] in the Middle East, a position 
more unstable every day, and, among the French people, an in- 
effaceable grievance against you,”4 

Having thus thrown down the gauntlet, the general flew to 
Beirut on August 12 to demonstrate “the predominance of France 
in both fact and spirit.” He was warmly greeted by the Christian 
population, who were awed and impressed by his magisterial de- 
meanor no less than by the inhibiting presence of thousands of 


armed troops guarding his route of travel. De Gaulle wrote after- 
ward that 


beneath the waves of popular demonstrations appeared the re- 
sponsibilities which were incumbent upon the French mandate. 
- .. Beyond doubt the economic, diplomatic and cultural interests 
that had fallen to France’s share in the Levant for many genera- 
tions must be preserved, but that seemed reconcilable with the 
states’ independence. Nevertheless, we did not intend to abolish 
the principle of our authority in Damascus and Beirut at once. Had 


we done so, the British would merely have taken our place, invok- 
ing strategic needs, 


De Gaulle frankly informed Gwynn, the American consul, that 
France intended “to remain in [the] Levant, not as in [the] past in a 
mandatory capacity, but with possibly very few minor changes on 
[the] basis of treaties drawn up in 1936, this to be settled after 
the war.”! In any case, independence would not be granted until 
the local populations were ready for it, a process that could take 
many years, 

Ignoring repeated British appeals for him to return, De Gaulle 
extended his stay in the Levant for nearly a month, to make 
the French presence (and his own) unmistakably clear. In the 
course of his lengthy tour, he drew up a weighty charter of 
grievances. Allegedly he had discovered Spears treating with 
Lebanese nationalists in the hope of forcing immediate elections, 
even plotting to sever French communications with neighboring 
Arab lands. He found, too, he declared, that the British had as- 
sumed responsibility for the construction of the Haifa-Tripoli rail- 
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road, and had “tried in every possible way to close down [France’s 
new oil refinery] . . . so that we and the Levant States would be 
completely dependent on them for this vital source.” Finally, De 
Gaulle insisted that Spears was claiming jurisdiction over Catroux’s 
use of British subsidies. “In every domain, every day, everywhere, 
there were interferences on the part of our allies, multiplied by an 
army of uniformed agents.”4* It was a bombshell of an indictment, 
so sulfurous that the Free French representative in London, Maurice 
Dejean, simply left it at the Foreign Office and hurried away.‘ After 
discussing the issue with Eden, Churchill replied on the 23rd. Once 
again the prime minister emphasized that security was Britain’s 
only criterion in this highly sensitive theater of the war, not a 
desire to undermine France. On the other hand, the cabinet was un- 
willing to renounce a proclamation of independence it had guar- 
anteed “in the eyes of both the people of Syria and the Lebanon and 
the Arab world.” Churchill understood that it was not feasible to 
terminate the mandate immediately. But neither, he stated, were 
the Free French entitled to inherit Vichy’s position.*® 

However provoked, the response was more blunt perhaps than 
any of the British government’s earlier statements. Its effect was 
to arouse De Gaulle to uncontained fury. The Free French leader 
now decided that it was time “to force [the British] out of the equi- 
vocations by which they were attempting to conceal their hand,” 
and to espouse “a general attitude that would exclude all com- 
promise.” He wired a stinging answer to Churchill the same day, 
rejecting again all British encroachments on French sovereignty 
in the Levant. “I urge you to reconsider this pressing and essential 
matter at once,” he warned.‘* De Gaulle then remarked to Gwynn 
that if the activities of British agents in the Levant were not stopped 
forthwith, he would order the British to leave his territory; if they 
refused, he would drive them out.*® It was evident that the Free 
French leader had in mind less the summer of 1942, when France 
was virtually denuded of bargaining power, than the future, when 
similar efforts might be launched in North Africa and even France 
itself to undermine French sovereignty. “Besides, there was no 
reason why we should let ourselves be despoiled in silence.” 

At this point the United States government, fearful that re- 
criminations between the two Allies were leading to an open break, 
decided to intercede on its own. Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
explained later that Washington could not remain indifferent to a 
dispute that threatened the common war effort.*° In his message 
to Gwynn in Beirut, Hull asked the consul to notify De Gaulle of 
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“our serious concern . . . that the assurances given the Syrians and 
Lebanese be scrupulously respected.”*! The Frenchman’s response 
to this note on August 24 was typically indignant. He protested to 
Washington that Syria and Lebanon enjoyed full sovereign powers 
limited only by the exigencies of war. The constitutional mechanics 
that would regulate their “internal policy,” he added, would be re- 
vised as soon as war conditions permitted. Meanwhile, no settle- 
ment with “London” (De Gaulle’s euphemism for the Arab 
nationalists ) was possible as long as Spears’s agents were meddling 
in local political affairs. In terms curivusly reminiscent of 
Clemenceau’s rejoinders to Lloyd George a generation before, De 
Gaulle emphasized again that France was not bound by London's 
promises, guarantees, speeches or programs.” And he hinted then 
that he might refuse further military collaboration with Britain if 
he were endlessly provoked.® 
Soon afterward Wendell Willkie, titular leader of the American 
Republican party, visited Beirut on a presidential fact-finding mis- 
sion. When he reminded De Gaulle that Syria was a League 
mandate, not a French possession, the latter responded: “Yes, I 
know. But I hold it in trust. I cannot close out that Mandate or let 
anyone else do so. That can be done only when there is a 
Government again in France. In no place in this world can I yield 
a single French right.” In his record of the trip, Willkie professed 
himself unimpressed with this response, an observation that further 
irritated De Gaulle, who wrote: “,. . Mr. Willkie hinted that 
I took myself for Joan of Arc. In this matter, Roosevelt’s rival was 
also his imitator.”** Like De Gaulle, Catroux tended also to suspect 
the Americans of hostility. He was not entirely wrong. Aside from 
the president himself, for example, George Wadsworth, who was 
soon to become American minister to Syria, made it a point re- 
peatedly to assure the Syrian and Lebanese governments that 
Washington had not recognized France’s claim to a privileged 
position in the Levant. Before entering the diplomatic service 
Wadsworth, like many American officials in the Middle East after 
him, had been a faculty member of the American University in 
Beirut (a century-old rival to the Catholic Université de St. Joseph) 
Until his appointment as American minister in 1 943 he frequently 
PTEE his friends upon the perils of “Latin Jesuitry” in the 
; Convinced, then, that French interests were threatened by 
his nation’s putative allies, De Gaulle determined to force a show- 
down well before his departure from the Middle East. By September, 
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1942, he dropped his earlier professions of support for Arab inde- 
pendence, and spoke openly of France’s “mission” and priority of 
status in Syria and Lebanon. Indeed, De Gaulle concentrated now 
upon recruiting additional native troops for the French-commanded 
“troupes spéciales.” By the autumn of 1942 there were 25,000 
French, Syrian, and Lebanese soldiers in the Levant. Of whatever 
varying quality, they represented an army strong enough to pre- 
serve internal order, and certainly large enough to outnumber 
British military units in Syria at a time when the British were rush- 
ing every spare man to the Alamein front. De Gaulle was conscious 
of this momentary numerical advantage, and did not hesitate to 
exploit it. Blandly, he proposed to Casey that France should now 
assume command of Allied forces in the Levant. After a moment’s 
apoplectic silence, the minister of state could reply only that the 
“command will remain in English hands.” Several days later the 
British government issued a veiled threat of cutting off its monthly 
subsidies to Free French forces in the Middle East.>’ De Gaulle was 
unfazed. 

It was with this whirlwind trip behind him, his personality and 
position well registered on British and Arabs alike, that the im- 
perious Frenchman at last responded to appeals from London and 
flew back for consultations. Churchill had been well primed for 
the meeting. On September 22 Eden had sent him a memorandum 
emphasizing that De Gaulle must be made to recognize that Britain 
had an overriding military interest in the fulfillment of French 
promises to the Levant states, that questions affecting Syria and 
Lebanon could not be separated from questions affecting the 
Middle East as a whole. Nor could Britain accept the view that 
“France” alone had given independence to the Levant. British good 
faith was as much engaged as De Gaulle’s in the assurance of inde- 
pendence, and London was entitled to insist that this promise be 
carried out. Free France must announce the holding of elections 
within a specified time. Unless agreement were reached on the 
Syrian question, Britain would not discuss with De Gaulle other 
matters such as Madagascar. De Gaulle should be informed that 
if he would meet Britain fairly on the Syrian question, London 
would allow the Free French into Madagascar.’ 

De Gaulle, however, made it plain that he too was ready for a 
fight. So acrimonious was his meeting with Churchill on Sep- 
tember 30 that it very nearly terminated relations between the 
two men. The prime minister now insisted that the French carry out 
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their promises to the Levant states and announce elections to be 
held within a specific time. But.De Gaulle was intransigent. Under 


French authority at the hands of the British or of their “clients.” 
The Frenchman’s Olympian self-esteem, his irascible refusal to 
defer either to British strength or to Churchill’s person, by now had 
become altogether intolerable to the prime minister. In the course 
of an increasingly heated discussion, Churchill finally blurted out 
that De Gaulle was not France, and that other figures could be 
found to represent France, “If I do not represent France, why are 
you discussing with me?” asked De Gaulle. This remark was fol- 
lowed by a heavy silence. After several long moments Churchill 
informed his visitor straight out that it was all but impossible to 
work with him; that General De Gaulle had not shown the least 
wish to assist Britain, and had himself been the greatest obstacle 
to effective collaboration between America and England. The 
Frenchman replied icily that he would accept the consequences of 
his action. Churchill then abruptly concluded the discussion. No 
settlement was possible with General De Gaulle, he stated, and 
“[w]e are taking note of that,”59 i 
De Gaulle’s career might well have ended there, had not Dejean 
now the Free French national commissioner for foreign affairs, 
expressed to Eden a willingness for continued private negotiations. 
The British foreign secretary agreed. Evidently with De Gaulle’s 
approval, Dejean offered a compromise, promising to hold elections 
in Syria and Lebanon by the spring of 1943, and to sanction the 
establishment in London of a Franco-British committee to deal with 
Levant problems. Eden accepted this offer. Churchill himself then 
made a placatory gesture. Uneasy in his conscience in recent 
months for having dealt simultaneously with the Gaullists and the 
Pétainists in North Africa, the prime minister decided in mid-De- 
cember of 1942 to transfer the island of Madagascar to Free French 
authority. It was the sort of conciliatory move De Gaulle had 
awaited, and in the changed atmosphere it paved the way for an 
apparent interim settlement of the Levant Question. Toward the end 
of the month, the Free French National Committee pledged itself to 
restore constitutional government in Syria and Lebanon during the 
spring of 1943, and to hold elections in the summer of that year. In 


Beirut, on January 24, 1943, Catroux revealed this decision in a 
public announcement. 
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Political Developments in Syria 
and the Lebanon 


PRIVATELY, however, Catroux (and De Gaulle) had in mind con- 
siderably less than full independence. Indeed, on a day-to-day basis 
it appeared at first as if nothing had changed in the Levant. During 
February and March of 1943, Catroux held individual consultations 
with Lebanese politicians in an effort to influence the election of a 
pro-French assembly—one that would endorse the 1936 treaty. He 
wrote De Gaulle on March 8: 
In Lebanon I shall exploit the old sentimental link with France, 
the desire to avoid being absorbed by [the surrounding Moslem 
population]. . . . It will be made clear that only France can guaran- 
tee the integrity of Lebanon, her protégé; and that this idea is 
widely accepted by all Christian circles. . . . In Syria I shall nam 
rally encourage the widely-held notion that French, support is 
necessary to resist the threat of Zionism or of Turkish pressure. And 
I shall make plain my opposition to any British-endorsed scheme 
for Pan-Arab unity. 


The delegate general would similarly encourage the notion that 
Syria should be the fulcrum of the Arab world. “I shall add that, in 
order to assert this primacy among other British-dominated Arab 
lands, Syria needs the support of France. . . .”° 

Catroux disguised his intentions reasonably well, and ap- 
peared to fulfill the letter of his promise of January 24 by dis- 
missing Lebanon’s President Naqqash (a French appointee) from 
office. In March he issued decrees promising to restore the 1926 
constitution (suspended by Puaux), to hold parliamentary elections 
within three months, and to establish a transitional government to 
organize and supervise the polling. Meanwhile the delegate general 
appointed Ayyub Tabit, a Protestant reputed to be attached to 
France, as temporary chief of state and head of government. 
Analogous decrees for Syria reinstated the 1930 constitution and 
authorized parliamentary elections to be held in two stages during 
a ninety-day period, supervised by a provisional government led by 
an appointed chief of state—in this case Ata al-Ayyubi, a politician 
with ties to France. The decrees were generally welcomed by Arab 
nationalists and British alike. 

Early in June of 1943 Catroux was transferred to Algiers to 
become commissioner for Moslem affairs. He was succeeded in the 
Levant by Jean Helleu, a middle-aged career diplomat who had 
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served as Vichy ambassador to Turkey until 1942, when he bolted 
to the Gaullist side. Knowing little of the Arab world, Helleu was 
impressed by the apparent calm and order he found in Syria on his 
arrival. Thus, in his inaugural address of June 8, the new delegate 
general matter-of-factly observed that the realization of inde- 
pendence was possible only within the framework of Franco-Syrian 
and Franco-Lebanese treaties. In the interval, he personally was 
determined to maintain France’s historic mission and Position in the 
Levant. If Helleu’s statement was meant as an expression of 
paternal benevolence, the nationalists expressed their outraged 
response by dashing French hopes in the elections. In Syria the 
National Bloc won overwhelmingly, and on August 16 a new 
chamber of deputies elected Shukri al-Quwatli as president. 

Except for a handful of lawyers, the members of the Bloc were 
all affluent landowners, most of them veteran nationalists who had 
waged the struggle for Syrian independence between the wars. 
Typically, Shukri al-Quwatli himself was the scion of a rich Dama- 
scene landowning family that had made its fortune by serving as 
commercial agents for the Saudi royal house. A flabby, sallow man 
of erratic temper, Shukri was something less than the most im- 
posing figure in the National Bloc. As a youth in school in Con- 
stantinople before World War I, he was dubbed the “camel” by his 
classmates—a slow-witted beast, but nasty when aroused. He was 
nevertheless tenacious and dependable. A charter member of the 
Arab Club as far back as I910, he had participated both in the short- 
lived Feisal monarchy and in the 1925 rebellion. As a result, he 
possessed all the appropriate nationalist credentials. Indeed, he 
had first been arrested by the Turks in 1916, then by the French 
in 1940. Like the majority of Syrian nationalist leaders, moreover, 
Shukri was an opportunistic ally of the Axis, and in 1941 cultivated 
relations with Hentig and with the Italian armistice commission. 
When the Allies invaded Syria, he found it expedient to leave for 
Saudi Arabia, returning only after King Ibn Saud interceded on 
his behalf with the Free French in the spring of 1942. Now, fol- 
lowing his election to the presidency in 1943, Shukri’s nationalist 
record, stentorian tones, and sash of office formed an impressive 
facade behind which his associates could pursue their intrigues 
and share out the spoils. His prime minister was a trusted friend, 
Sahdallah al-Jabiri. The dependable Faris al-Khuri returned as 
president of the chamber. It was not a government likely to inspire 
optimism among the French. 

Gaullist hopes were pinned, rather, on the friendship of the 
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Lebanese. As tensions between the British and Free French devel- 
oped, it appeared as if important non-Moslem elements led by the 
former president, Emile Eddé, could be relied upon to take the 
French side. Emerging into political life as his own man in 1942, 
Eddé reorganized his original partisans into the National Bloc party. 
The title hardly corresponded to the National Bloc party of Syria, 
however. For on the issue of Lebanese independence the group 
entertained important reservations. Its followers were almost entirely 
Christian, and they were hopeful of maintaining political ties with 
France as a guarantee against absorption into a Pan-Arab state. In 
this hope they faced strenuous opposition from another political 
group, the Constitutional Bloc. Predominantly Moslem, the Cone: 
stitutionalists” advocated Lebanon's total and unconditional inde- 
pendence from France. Among their most influential leaders was the 
Sulh family. The spokesman in turn for this clan, Riad al-Sulh (not 
to be confused with his brother, Sami al-Sulh, a Francophile), had 
been a member of the Pan-Arab Syro-Palestinian delegation to Eu- 
rope between the wars, and quite possibly had received money from 
Italy during that period.” Riad’s political concepts had been formed 
under the millet system of the old Ottoman Empire: i. e., he tended 
to react less in terms of Arab nationalism than of Moslem commu- 
nity. But whatever his instinct, his definition of the Lebanese people 
was adopted by the Constitutional Bloc as the ideal formula for 
Christian-Moslem understanding. In Riad’s conception, the Lebanese, 
although blood members of the Arab nation, were sufficiently unique 
to warrant independence of Syria and other Moslem Arab countries. 
It was within this format that substantial numbers of Chris- 
tian partisans eventually began to gravitate into the Constitutional 
Bloc. They were led by Bishara al-Khuri, a member of an eminent 
Maronite family that traditionally had played a leading role in Leb- 
anese politics. An able lawyer, Bishara had served as minister of in- 
terior in 1926 during the first Lebanese cabinet, and as premier 
several times later. He was avowedly nationalist in his sympathies, 
and eager to rid Lebanon of the French presence. De Gaulle himself 
had made an effort to win him over during a tense conversation in 
August, 1941. “I met with [De Gaulle] for long hours,” Khuri wrote. 
“... I spoke to him freely and frankly about my views as well as 
those of my colleagues. But I felt that these views were not accept- 
able to him. He spoke of the necessity of supporting President Eddé, 
for any opposition, he believed, would work against the interest of 
Lebanon.” Other prominent Christian members of the Constitu- 
tional Bloc included the Maronite lawyer and former deputy Camille 
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Chamoun (Kamal Sham'un), a man widely believed to have connec- 
tions with British intelligence.“ Chamoun’s numerous friends and 
admirers were to be found equally among Lebanon’s Moslem and 
Christian millets, and under his auspices political committees were 
developed with joint membership. By late spring of 1942, the Sulh 
formula was already becoming the basis for a vigorous Christian- 
Moslem alliance. 

As campaigning began in the summer of 1943, the British 
under Spears, the French under Catroux (and later Helleu), took an 
active role in encouraging their respective protégés. Meanwhile the 
incumbent president, Ayyub Tabit, supervised preparations for the 
impending elections. An outspoken follower of Eddé, Tabit arbi- 
trarily fixed the number of parliamentary seats at 54 and assigned 
32 to the Christian sects and 22 to the Moslems and Druze. The 
rigged maneuver enraged the Moslem community, and demonstra- 
tions began in the larger cities. Eventually the French delegate 
general relented. With the invited participation of Spears, a com- 
promise agreement raised the number of seats in the chamber to 55> 
with 30 allocated to the Christians and 25 to the Moslems and Druze. 
This 6 to 5 ratio was maintained for decades afterward—an increas- 
ingly inaccurate profile of Lebanon’s religious composition. The elec- 
tions were eventually held in two stages during the late summer of 
1943. By then the delegation general and the Spears mission were 
both disbursing large sums on behalf of their favored candidates,** 

The result was an overwhelming victory for the Constitutional 

Bloc and its allies. On September 21 the chamber of deputies met 
in Beirut, and all but unanimously elected Khuri president. The new 
chief of state forthwith called upon his principal Moslem ally, Riad 
al-Sulh, to organize a cabinet that would represent the six major 
sects of the country. This was done, and a reborn Lebanon there- 
upon emerged. Its government was a full partnership between the 
various Christian and Moslem communities in which no single fac- 
tion determined policy, but in which the regime’s mildly Pan-Arab 
orientation was increasingly clear. The alliance between Khuri and 
Sulh, as his first minister, was itself conclusive evidence of the 
triumph of Lebanese nationalism. From their respective countries, 
Nahas Pasha, Nuri es-Said, Ibn Saud, Abdullah, all wired their con- 
gratulations, and soon afterward their governments appointed dip- 
lomatic missions to the two Levant capitals, Beirut and Damascus. 
The development was hailed enthusiastically throughout the Arab 
world, and by the same token represented an unmistakable setback 
for France. 
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A Constitutional Challenge 
and the First Anglo-French Crisis of 1943 


THE NEW PRESIDENT of Lebanon, Bishara al-Khuri, delivered an 
optimistic speech upon his inauguration, emphasizing his nation’s 
love of freedom and its anticipated future as a congenial sister state 
of its Moslem neighbors. But even as he uttered these words, the 
Lebanese statesman was painfully aware of the gulf that both his 
people and the Syrians would have to bridge before coming into 
their own as free nations. French mandatory prerogatives were still 
written into their constitutions. These rights included authority over 
all matters of security, defense, and foreign affairs. The Levant 
governments were totally excluded from jurisdiction over such vital 
services as press censorship, the Sûreté Générale, native levies, con- 
trol of the Bedouin and, above all, the “Common Interests” —mar- 
itime trade, customs control, posts and telegraph, water and power, 
railroads and ports, and the tobacco monopoly. The French legation 
similarly maintained its diplomatic priority over the ministers of 
other countries in the Levant, while the French language continued 
to be a required subject in Lebanese schools. All in all, it was a state 
of affairs that represented considerably less than authentic inde- 
pendence. 

The client relationship in fact soon became intolerable for the 
emergent Lebanese middle class—the textile manufacturers, food 
processors, urban shopkeepers and clerks who, together with the 
countrys more substantial landowners, shared in the largess of 
Allied purchasing power. Regardless of the government's limited ad- 
ministrative experience, none of the cabinet members doubted that 
the political maturity of Lebanon’s million and a half citizens, sig- 
nificant numbers of whom had been trained in excellent French 
schools, was considerably higher than that of the Moslem Syrians. 
If ever a bid were to be made for de facto independence, moreover, 
now had to be the time; it was not likely that the delegation general 
would abdicate its authority once France regained her strength after 
the war. De Gaulle, looking back, put the issue another way: “In the 
Levant States, the agitation of the local politicians, as a result of Brit- 
ish provocation, organized a spectacular crisis in order to take advan- 
tage of France’s diminished status while there was still time to do 
so.”°' The discrepancy of strength between the two allies was obvious. 
Nearly 700,000 British and Commonwealth troops occupied Egypt, 
Palestine, the Levant, and other parts of the Middle East. The 
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French commanded less than 10,000 of their own (and Senegalese ) 
troops, and perhaps 18,000 Syrian and Lebanese “special forces.” 
As always, it was a pitiable contrast. Additionally, British headquar- 
ters in Cairo had established a Middle East Supply Center that con- 
trolled the foreign exchan ges, indeed, the entire import-export trade, 
of the Arab world. France would never be more vulnerable in her 
tenuous Levant foothold. 

The delegate general made no secret of his anxiety. “During a 
banquet in my honor,” President al-Khuri wrote, “M. Helleu tried 
more than once to convince me that the mandate was better for 
Lebanon than independence at the present. He attempted to do the 
same during the banquet that I held, in return, in his honor. He 
claimed that the mandate was still effective and binding. I told him: 
‘These agreements do not apply to us, nor do they bind us, because 
they were issued by you only.’ 6 At last, in a speech to the chamber 
of deputies on October 7, 1943, Premier al-Sulh revealed his inten- 
tion of ending the anomaly of de facto French rule. His proposals 
were far-reaching: The constitution and electoral law would be 
amended. Diplomatic relations would be established with all other 
powers, including France, on a basis of equality. The government 
would assert its authority over the Common Interests, and insist 
upon full independence in legislative and administrative affairs. 
From then on, declared Sulh, the French veto would no longer apply 
except (during wartime) in matters of defense, foreign affairs, and 
related security matters—for here the premier was not going to ask 
the impossible. Otherwise, Lebanese independence would be abso- 
lute, and the delegate general reduced to the status of merely another 
diplomatic representative. 

It was a breathtaking challenge to the French. On October 9 
Helleu urgently counseled the Lebanese government not to go be- 
yond verbal resolutions. But Sulh and his colleagues were by then im- 
pervious to warnings. In a fever of excitement, the cabinet hurriedly 
set about preparing the legislation for its program. On October 20 and 
25, respectively, the Damascus and Beirut governments addressed 
notes to Helleu, insisting that the delegation general henceforth be 
transformed into a conventional diplomatic mission, and that the 
Common Interests be surrendered to the local regimes. Playing for 
time, Helleu intimated that the mandate might be terminated on 
a de facto basis, as Britain had ended her tenure in Iraq, provided 
that satisfactory “arrangements” could be worked out with the Free 
French. Once more, then, he offered the 1936 treaties as a start- 
ing point for discussions.” The proposal was instantly rejected. 
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All agreements would have to await the end of the war, the 
Levant governments emphasized (it was a thin promise); under 
no circumstances would the 1936 treaties serve as a basis for 
negotiation.” i 
Helleu was taken aback by the unbudging, even belligerent, 


character of the Lebanese stand. Accordingly, he departed for Algiers 


on October 29 to seek instructions from the French Committee of 
National Liberation (CFLN, De Gaulle’s council). There, in some 
agitation, an executive group consisting of De Gaulle, René Massigli 
(the ambassador to London), and Catroux urgently debated its fu- 
ture course of action. The worst had happened. The challenge to 
French authority in the Levant was now complete, and the fruits of 
Britain’s Lawrentian policy were now evidently ripe. There could be 
no hesitation or ambiguity in the response. It was prepared yotin 
three days, in a directive officially transmitted to Helleu. “In no case, 

it stated, “can we transfer to the State the powers we are exercising 
and the services we are administering in the Levant by virtue of the 
Mandate, until a contractual arrangement has been reached between 
the States and France to determine Franco-Syrian and Franco-Leb- 
anese relations in a general and final manner. . . 72 : 

Even before returning to Beirut, Helleu cabled his directive to 
President al-Khuri on November 5. Whereupon the Lebanese cab- 
inet hurried into extraordinary session. Angrily, it rejected Helleu’s 
warning and once again asserted the nation’s unqualified independ- 
ence. Upon arriving in Cairo, therefore, en route to Lebanon, Helleu 
wired Beirut a tougher ultimatum. He would “reserve his entire 
liberty of action,” he warned, if the Lebanese government carried 
out its announced plans.’* This threat, too, was rejected by the cab- 
inet. The chamber of deputies hastily debated Prime Minister al- 
Sulh’s bill, and then approved it unanimously. All references to the 
Mandatory Power were eliminated from the constitution. The presi- 
dent was invested with full treaty-making authority. France’s rights 
and responsibilities in Lebanon were declared abrogated in toto, as 
well as the use of French as an official language. The amendments 
were then immediately countersigned by President al-Khuri and 
published in the official gazette on November g. 

Helleu reached Beirut the following day. He found the Leban- 
ese capital in a state of siege. French colonial troops were patrolling 
everywhere. His staff had decreed a complete ban on outgoing mail, 
and local newspapers were confiscated to halt further publication 
of the constitutional amendments.” Helleu decided on his own to 
take even firmer steps. He did not tip his hand until the last moment, 
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however. That night he was seated next to Spears at a reception 
in honor of King Peter of Yugoslavia. Rumors were circulating of 
more draconian measures to come. Nervously, Spears asked the 
Frenchman about them. “I can give you my assurance that they 
are not founded,” Helleu replied. Spears later claimed that the dele- 
gate general had even given his “word of honour.” Then, at 4:00 
a.m. on the morning of November 11, 1943, French marines entered 
the homes of President al-Khuri, Premier al-Sulh, and three of the 
government's leading ministers. Khuri recalled: “The door opened 
suddenly. My son Michel entered and with him an officer with a gun 
in his hand. The officer said politely but also firmly: ‘We do not 
intend to harm you. I have orders from the delegate general to arrest 
you.’ ”’® The president was then taken away in his pajamas. News of 
the arrest spread quickly. “In the small hours of the . . . morning,” 
wrote Spears later, “the President’s son, his face streaming blood 
[this conceivably was play-acting], staggered into my room saying 
his father had been taken from his bed by Senegalese soldiers.”’7 It 
soon developed that the French had carried the various officials away 
and interned them in the mountain fortress of Rechayya. Simultan- 
eously, Helleu issued two decrees. One nullified the constitutional 
amendments, dissolving the chamber and suspending the constitu- 
tion. The other appointed Emile Eddé, the dependable French client 
and poker-playing crony of the chief of the French Sûreté, as pro- 
visional head of state. 

For the next few days the country was in turmoil, erupting 
occasionally into riots. Outrage was not confined to the Moslem 
communities. France’s reservoir of goodwill among the Christian 
population was almost totally dissipated. Immediately the Phalanges, 
the Najjada, and other Christian and Moslem political groups sus- 
pended their traditional feuds to organize a country-wide strike on 
behalf of the “national government.” Such a regime in fact had been 
proclaimed in the mountain village of B’shaymun by two ministers, 
Habib Abu Shahla and Majid Arslan, who had escaped arrest. Arslan 
was a Druze, a mustachioed, bandoliered, ferocious-looking man who 
actually succeeded in organizing a little Druze army in the forests 
and dubbing his followers and associates “Free Lebanon.””8 This 
rump government won instant support not only from members of 
the Lebanese chamber still at liberty, but—with open encourage- 
ment from Spears*®—even from the most extreme Maronite circles.®° 
Eddé in Beirut soon found himself completely out of touch with the 
country and powerless to direct an operating government. No poli- 
tician would cooperate with him. The directors of the national bank 
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and of the national treasury refused to supply him with funds. Hel- 
leu’s action provoked furious reactions elsewhere. In Syria a general 
strike paralyzed the nation’s communications. In Cairo, the Egyptian 
government threatened to break off relations with the Free French. 
Most of the Arab rulers and prime ministers dispatched wires of 
protest to the Western capitals. Even Ribbentrop saw an opportunity 
to cast a final, ineffectual dart at Allied hegemony in the Middle East 
by declaring on Radio Berlin that “the German people is solidly for 
the Lebanese people and the Arab people in general in their battle for 
unity and independence.”s! 

In Algiers, Catroux was horror-struck upon learning of the 
delegate general's actions. He urged that Helleu be recalled at once 
for having displayed calamitous misjudgment. De Gaulle was not 
prepared to go that far, although he did admit later: “While regard- 
ing our delegate’s actions as perfectly justifiable . . . the Committee 
of Liberation was . . . convinced that they exceeded the measures 
which the general situation might permit him to sustain.”®? A com- 
promise approach was adopted. On November 12, 1943, Algiers 
announced that Helleu’s measures had been taken without reference 
to the Gaullist committee, and that Catroux was returning to Beirut 
to investigate the situation personally. Embittered in turn by this 
public repudiation, Helleu called a press conference on the 14th to 
declare that the Algiers committee had indeed approved his deci- 
sion. Lady Spears wrote that “Helleu . . . had made great play on 
the 11th with a telegram approving his conduct from General de 
Gaulle; he waved it before the eyes of the press like a banner.”* 

Wherever the responsibility lay, the violence of Arab reaction 
gravely alarmed the British and Americans, preoccupied as always 
with the need for stability in the Middle East. In Britain, the press 
unanimously condemned Helleu’s action. In the House of Commons, 
Churchill expressed his concern that Helleu’s “lamentable outrages” 
represented “a foretaste of what de Gaulle’s leadership of France 
means.” The prime minister in any case had endured more of the 
Free French leader than he could tolerate. Now, at last, the Levant 
crisis afforded “full justification, with the support of world public 
opinion, for bringing the issue with de Gaulle to a head.”** In a cable 
to Roosevelt on November 11, Churchill proposed that the Free 
French leader be asked to restore the status quo ante in Beirut im- 
mediately, and if he failed to do this, “we should withdraw our rec- 
ognition from the French National Committee and stop the process 
of arming the French troops in North Africa, for I assure you there 
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is nothing this man will not do if he has armed forces at his dis- 
posal,”s6 
After some indecision, the American government on November 
13 issued a vigorous protest to the Free French committee in Algiers. 
Secretary of State Hull threatened “publicly [to] announce [the gov- 
ernment’s] complete disapproval” of Gaullist acts in the Levant, 
“and to take such further steps as may appear appropriate.”s? Lon- 
don’s warning was even tougher. On November 13 it informed the 
Algiers committee that His Majesty's Government would not permit 
a further deterioration of the Levant situation, and in fact was giving 
active consideration to the use of British forces “with a view of es- 
tablishing order.” If the Free French refused cooperation, the note 
continued, Britain would propose a conference of Syrian, Lebanese, 
French, and American representatives to seek a provisional arrange- 
ment. In the meanwhile, Helleu should be recalled at once and the 
legitimate government of Lebanon reinstated.** A copy of this British 
ultimatum was simultaneously transmitted to the Lebanese govern- 
ment. Sami al-Sulh, brother of the interned premier, recalled being 
informed of its contents by Spears: “‘I have just received a letter 
from Mr. Eden informing me that he supports Lebanon’s legal gov- 
ernment and that he asks me to help.’ So Great Britain was not with 
France this time s9 
Under combined pressure, then, from the United States and 
Britain, the Free French committee authorized Catroux to arrange 
whatever settlement he could in Beirut. De Gaulle personally was 
still inclined to qualify this directive. He urged Catroux to avoid any 
statement that might implicate the delegate general, for “even if his 
action was a little too forceful, France is solidly behind him in what 
he has done.” The Free French leader then cabled Helleu on Novem- 
ber 13, deriding the British ultimatum. “I am convinced that London 
is bluffing,” he said, “for the English have every reason to hope that 
disorders will not occur in the Lebanon or Syria... .”°° But London 
was not bluffing. Already Churchill had instructed General Wilson 
to make preparations for assuming military control of Lebanon.®! On 
November 15, a day after Catroux’s arrival in Egypt, Casey warned 
the former delegate general that the possibility of British action was 
quite real. Four days later, in Beirut, Spears informed Catroux that 
the “deadline” fixed by Britain for reinstating the Lebanese govern- 
ment had now expired. The Frenchman angrily denied any knowl- 
edge of a “deadline” and insisted on complete freedom to carry out 
his task. But with time obviously running short, Catroux now decided 
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to seek an understanding with the imprisoned president. An emis- 
sary, Suleiman Nawfat, was dispatched to the fortress to sound out 
Khuri. “[Catroux] asked me to come here,” explained Nawfat, “to 
see you and talk to you to find out whether it is agreeable with you 
to meet with him tomorrow, Thursday.” Khuri refused, for he 
sensed that Catroux was interested primarily in avoiding a clash 
with the British. “I was motivated only by the interests of Lebanon,” 
the president emphasized. “. . . French and British problems were 
theirs and not Lebanon’s problems.” 

At this point, desperate to achieve an interim agreement before 
the British acted, Catroux wired Algiers on November 18, proposing 
simply to reinstate President al-Khuri with a new cabinet, to release 
the imprisoned ministers without restoring them to power, and to 
reconvene the chamber of deputies after a few weeks’ interval. On 
November 19, still awaiting a reply from Algiers, Catroux received 
yet another ultimatum, this one from Casey. The British resident min- 
ister had come to Beirut and now demanded the immediate replace- 
ment of Helleu. Afterward Britain would convene a Franco-Lebanese 
conference in Cairo to devise an interim solution to the Lebanese ques- 
tion. On the other hand, if this request were not satisfied by 10:00 
a.m. of November 22, British forces would declare martial law 
throughout the country.®® To tighten the vise, Spears, who partici- 
pated in the discussion, informed Catroux that a British division was 
arriving from Egypt. Whereupon Catroux, almost beside himself 
with indignation, shouted to Casey: “This is Fashoda!” The minister 
of state, an Australian, did not understand the allusion, and Spears 
was obliged to explain it to him.” By then another bombshell had 
been dropped by Washington, a report that President Roosevelt was 
determined to “back up the British position in Lebanon and try to 
make it even more positive.”®° Deprived of all leverage by then, and 
quite shaken, Catroux asked only for time to be in touch with 
Algiers; hopefully a peaceful solution might still be possible. 

In his cable that day to the committee, the former delegate gen- 
eral urged restraint. “That is why,” he said, “in spite of the odious 
nature of the British demands, I believe that we ourselves must make 
the generous gesture of forgetfulness and reparation which the 
Lebanese expect from us. I speak of a total gesture pertaining to the 
reinstatement of the prisoners. . . . I think that I can accomplish 
it in the name of the Committee without any loss of prestige to 
France.” Algiers wired its consent on November 21. Khuri was 
to be reinstated as president of Lebanon, Helleu was to be recalled to 
Algiers for “consultation,” the Lebanese ministers under arrest were 
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to be released. These measures were in fact carried out the next day. 
The returning prisoners were greeted with ecstatic excitement. A 
crowd of 150,000 cheered their arrival in Beirut. 

; The crisis was not yet quite over. The French still were unwill- 
ing to reinstate the Sulh cabinet. Instead, they demanded the ap- 
pointment of a new ministry, together with abrogation of the 
constitutional revisions, and election of a new chamber. This time 
however, Khuri was confident of Allied support. He rejected the 
French demands. As if by signal, new street demonstrations broke 
out in the capital. And again a message arrived from Casey, warning 
that order must be restored forthwith or British troops would assume 
responsibility for the country. It was evident to Catroux by then that 
he was left no further room for maneuver. On November 23 he 
cabled Algiers, asking permission to reinstate the entire cabinet. 
Following a short delay, approval was granted. Before the end of the 
week all the ministers were returned to office and Parliament was 
reconvened. Riad al-Sulh accordingly issued orders for the national 
strike to end. At Catroux’s recommendation, meanwhile, French 
troops were confined to their barracks. It was a triumphant moment 
for the Lebanese government, and not less for Spears. The English- 
man visited Khuri in the latter’s office. “We gave great assistance in 
this crisis,” he boasted, “but believe me if it were not for your firm 
and persistent stand and if you had tried to compromise [with the 
French] all our efforts would have been in vain,”97 


The Devolution of the French Mandate 


In Damascus, the Syrian government had followed events in Leb- 
anon with mounting excitement and impatience. It, too, now was 
intent upon following its neighbor's precedent and terminating the 
mandate. On November 27, 1943, therefore, the Syrian chamber of 
deputies abrogated Article 1 58 of the constitution, the provision 
that recognized the mandate and defined France’s administrative 
authority. By then, anxious to avoid yet another crisis and possible 
humiliation at the hands of the British, the French authorities chose 
not to respond to this latest Syrian challenge. They ignored it. In- 
deed, from November, 1943 on, the Gaullists ceased altogether to 
reject the constitutional changes proposed by either of the Levant 
governments. Catroux was determined rather to work out a peaceful 
method of transferring authority. An understanding to this effect 
was finally achieved in a Franco-Syrian-Lebanese Treaty. Signed in 
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Damascus on December 22 of the same year, it provided for the 
surrender to the Levant states of the most important of the Common 
Interests—the customs administration, the tobacco monopoly, pub- 
lic concessions, and urban services. 

The transition was effected throughout 1944. In both capitals 
a nucleus of French officials remained on in an advisory capacity, 
but their numbers were gradually reduced. Partition of the Common 
Interests between Syria and Lebanon did not always take place 
smoothly, nor was agreement easily reached on the division of 
revenues. But by the end of the year few important public services 
remained in French hands. Internal legislation and administration 
were now entirely the affair of the Syrian and Lebanese regimes, and 
French advisers who stayed did so by sufferance of the Levant 
governments. Under the terms of the Anglo-French Financial Agree- 
ment of February 8, 1944, even the Syro-Lebanese pound was liber- 
ated from the franc. There were two areas only in which the French 
were unwilling to make concessions. They insisted, first of all, upon 
maintaining their French-language schools and their network of 
cultural institutions in the Levant; for these represented their proud- 
est achievements even before the mandate, and in some degree were 
justification for it.°* Similarly, they retained command of the 18,000 
special troops, mainly Druze and Circassians, who traditionally 
had been equipped and paid by France. The Gaullist authorities 
explained that the presence of these favored mercenaries would 
“continue to ensure the security of the country and its protection 
against any hostile enterprise.” The arrangement hardly delighted 
either of the Levant governments, but no issue was made of it as 
long as the war continued. 

In fact, the Algiers committee never abandoned hope of work- 
ing out a “special relationship” with Syria and Lebanon, analogous 
to Britain’s treaty with Iraq. It was in quest of such an agreement 
that a French emissary, General Beynet, met with President Quwatli 
of Syria on September 19, 1944. Beynet pointed out that the French 
government was unwilling to ignore its prewar international obliga- 
tions under the mandate. In order, therefore, “to tie the past to the 
future,” a treaty should be formulated to safeguard “the traditional 
position of France in the Levant.” Quwatli’s reply was uncompromis- 
ing: Syria would not commit itself to a relationship allowing special 
privileges for France or any other power. “As to pretended French 
international obligations,” he observed, “Syria considered that they 
no longer existed.”! 

To the British, at least, French treaty aspirations did not appear 
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altogether unreasonable. As London saw it, the joint Allied declara- 
tion of June, 1941, with its guarantee of independence to Syria and 
Lebanon, did not preclude recognition of France’s special position in 
the two Levant states. This was a pledge Lyttelton had made explicit 
in his correspondence with De Gaulle in July, 1941. Indeed, White- 
hall preferred that France should retain some part of her old author- 
ity as a stabilizing influence in the volatile Middle East. “It is often 
overlooked that one of the essential elements of British policy in the 
Mediterranean,” declared the influential Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, in a statement prepared in 1944, “is that the south- 
ern shores should be in friendly hands.”1% 

In the spring of 1944, as a result, there was a notable easing of 
British pressure on the Levant issue. The decision was not taken sud- 
denly, or without qualification. The Foreign Office was still obliged 
to walk a tight wire in its relations between the Caullists and the 
Arabs. In November, 1944, Churchill paid his first visit to liberated 
France. By then De Gaulle was president of the country, and in a 
position to outline his claims on the Levant with enhanced authority. 
Eden and Bidault, the French foreign minister, were present at the 
discussions. When De Gaulle explained the terms under which he 
endorsed Syrian and Lebanese freedom—essentially the conditions 
under which Britain had granted independence to Iraq and Egypt 
—he found Churchill genuinely understanding. Once again the 
prime minister assured De Gaulle that the British government har- 
bored no intentions of displacing France in the Levant. Churchill 
agreed, as well, that it was far too simple a matter for the United 
States and the Soviet Union to preach decolonization to others. A 
compromise solution would have to be found. Bidault then ex- 
plained: “What we want is to keep a presence in these states under 
advantages to be conceded by treaties.” To which Churchill replied: 
“These states have their independence. You are risking provoking 
trouble.” Bidault was obdurate: “Our presence in Syria and Lebanon 
where Frenchmen have fallen constitutes for us a sacred patrimony,” 
he insisted. This time the British prime minister did not force the 
issue. He agreed to convey France’s views to the peace conference, 
even to support them so long as they did not ignite a renewed up- 

rising in the Levant.102 

Churchill kept his word. Indeed, during the previous months 
he had gone to extensive lengths to interpret De Gaulle’s demand to 
the Syrian and Lebanese governments, and to endorse it. Well before 
the Paris meeting on October 5» 1944, Eden had cabled Damascus 
that “by virtue of the mandate, legally speaking” the French author- 
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ities still possessed “various rights and functions,” and that there 
were “various questions” that could be settled only by formal agree- 
ment with France.: Spears himself had been diligently carrying 
out London’s instructions since early summer. “One of my last offi- 
cial duties,” he wrote, “was to inform the Syrians and Lebanese that 
the British Government advised them to negotiate treaties with the 
French; but they were not willing to do so.”!°* He described his Sep- 
tember 15 meeting with Lebanese Foreign Minister Chamoun, the 
latter protesting: “You are asking us to commit suicide. Not so long 
ago you set up an independent Lebanon; now you suggest action 
which would lead inevitably to its destruction.” The Syrian reaction 
was even more hostile. Spears recalled that, at the very mention of a 
treaty to President al-Quwatli, “a veil fell between us.” The English- 
man persisted, however, noting that “Britain would not be in a post 
tion to take the firm anti-French stand it did the previous year.”1% 
Ironically, it was as a gesture of understanding to France that 
London was willing to dispense with Spears himself. Eden recog: 
nized that the general had aroused the deepest Gaullist suspicions, 
and probably had lost his usefulness as an emissary in French- 
occupied territory. The view was shared by Alfred Duff Cooper, 
ambassador to Free France, and by Lord Moyne, the new minister- 
resident in Cairo. Churchill alone held out against recalling his old 
friend, and essentially for reasons of personal loyalty. Eden per- 
sisted, nevertheless, and the prime minister eventually agreed. On 
December 4, 1944, the Foreign Office announced that Spears was 
leaving the Middle East to “return to his parliamentary duties. 
He was replaced by Terence Shone, a professional diplomat. Upon 
arriving in England and resuming his political career, the former 
minister set about making extensive use of the House of Commons 
to ventilate his misgivings on French policy. Perhaps the most 
favorable evaluation of his mission was given by Bishara al-Khuri. 
“General Spears had a very attractive personality,’ Khuri wrote 
later, “a brilliant mind, and a will of iron. He helped us a good deal 
in attaining our goal, the independence of Lebanon. He knew from 
the beginning that our aim was not to replace the French mandate 
by a British mandate and he cooperated with us until the end. 
On February 17, 1945, en route home from Yalta, Churchill 
and Eden again stopped off in Cairo and there met with Syrian 
President al-Quwatli. Once more Churchill explained that England 
had continually entreated France to recognize the independence of 
the Levant states, but that the Levant states in turn must not 
“throw out the French altogether.” The prime minister returned 
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to this point in the Commons on February 27, 1945: “We are de- 
termined also to respect the independence of these [Levant] States 
and to use our best endeavours to preserve a special position for 
France in view of the many cultural and historic connections which 
France has so long established with Syria. We hope that it may 
be possible for the French to preserve that special position.” Empha- 
sizing, however, that Britain was incapable of resolving the situa- 
tion alone, Churchill added: “We have to take note of the fact that 
Russia and the United States have recognized and favour Syrian 
and Lebanese independence, but do not favour any special position 
for any other foreign country.”109 

Churchill had put his finger on the difficulty. In the last years 
of the war, pressure on France to abandon its “patrimony” in the 
Levant was being exerted less by London than by Washington. The 
Roosevelt administration, convinced that it stood on the threshold 
of a liberationist era (and oblivious for the moment to its own role 
in Cuba, Guatemala, and Liberia), was unwilling any longer to 
tolerate colonialism even as it was practiced by America’s oldest 
and most dependable allies. Gratified by this stance, Syria’s Presi- 
dent al-Quwatli expressed his own personal appreciation to Roosevelt 
in a letter of September 19, 1944." It was rather the British who 
sought now to modify the American position. On September 28, 
1944, their counselor in Washington, Michael Wright, discussed the 
Levant issue with Foy Kohler, chief of the State Department’s Near 
East and Africa division. Wright observed that the British could 
hardly be expected to remain in Syria indefinitely as a counterweight 
for Arab bargaining purposes. France was regaining her strength 
with each passing day. In the future Syria and Lebanon might not 
be able to obtain the same favorable terms. Whitehall therefore 
considered it appropriate that Paris be allowed to maintain the 
kind of relationship with the Levant nations that Britain herself 
enjoyed with Iraq." 

The American response to this appeal was not favorable. Kohler 
and his associates disputed the analogy with Iraq. France, after all, 
was hardly in a position to offer the same quid pro quo of military 
protection for rights and privileges obtained. And in a later memo- 
randum of October 5, the State Department rejected the notion that 
Syria and Lebanon were under legal or moral obligation to accept 
a British-style treaty arrangement. Afterward, discussing the issue 
with Hoppenot, the French delegate in Washington, Kohler warned 
again that the Levant governments might turn to the Soviet Union 
for support if they were pressed too hard by France. Kohler hoped 
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therefore that the French would “not slavishly insist on following 
the pattern of 1936 or the so-called ‘precedent’ in Iraq.”™!? This view 
was endorsed on October 14 by Secretary of State Hull personally. 
In a cable to George Wadsworth, the American minister in Beirut, 
Hull explained that the United States did not object to voluntary 
agreements reached between the Levant states and Eranee: But 
“[w]e have no desire to urge the local governments to sign or con- 
clude an agreement of any type with the French. We would even 
refuse to approve a treaty giving discriminatory privileges to France 
or French nationals." 

It was quite evident, too, that Roosevelt had already been thor- 
oughly exasperated by De Gaulle’s intransigence in North Africa. 
Faced with an open test of Allied commitment to the Atlantic 
Charter, the president intended to give unmistakable proof of Amer- 
ican consistency of purpose, even as his State Department advisers 
were intent upon securing an Open Door for United States eco- 
nomic interests in the Levant. Thus, en route home from Yalta, 
Roosevelt received Ibn Saud on shipboard in the Red Sea on Feb- 
ruary 14, and assured the Arab monarch that the French govern- 
ment had given him in writing its guarantee of Syrian and Lebanese 
independence, and that, whenever he chose, he, Roosevelt, could 
write Paris to insist that the French honor their word. “In the event 
that the French should thwart the independence of Syria and Leb- 
anon,” declared the president, “the United States Government would 
give to Syria and the Lebanon all possible support short of the use of 
force," 114 


The Anglo-French Crisis Reaches a Head 


EARLY IN 1945 De Gaulle resumed his collision course with his 
wartime allies. As president of France, he had made the decision 
to end the transitional “honeymoon” period in the Levant. France’s 
stake in the Eastern Mediterranean was now to be anchored per- 
manently. Instructions were cabled to the new delegate general in 
Beirut, General Beynet, to set about negotiating the long-awaited 
treaties with the Arab regimes. Actually this decision had been 
precipitated by a chain of events beginning in January, 1945; when 
the Syrian defense minister, supported by his nation’s parliament, 
announced plans for the establishment of a national army. It was 
a clear challenge to the exempted status of the “troupes spéciales,” 
the 18,000 Druze and Circassians under French command. On 
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February 2, therefore, Foreign Minister Bidault warned that “France 
is absolutely determined to preserve her preeminent position in 
these two countries, and to maintain order there by continuing to 
control the military forces at her disposal for this purpose.”1"> Not- 
withstanding the terse language emanating from both Paris and 
the Levant capitals, the afterglow of the earlier transitional period 
had not altogether faded, and as late as February 6 Lebanese Prime 
Minister al-Sulh expressed his belief that amicable negotiations 
could still produce a settlement. 

It was only after pointedly being excluded from the Yalta Con- 
ference that De Gaulle’s suspicion of British policy flared up vio- 
lently once more. Nor were his misgivings dissipated when Roose- 
velt and Churchill, returning from the Crimea in February, 1945, 
met with the Saudi Arabian and Egyptian rulers and discussed with 
them the future of the Middle East. The conferences—off Jidda 
and in Cairo, respectively—took place without so much as advance 
notice to Paris, and De Gaulle sensed how this loss of face would 
be interpreted in the Levant. Indeed, the evidence was compelling 
in Beirut and Damascus that France, even liberated France, simply 
was no longer to be regarded as a world power. This awareness in 
turn stiffened the resolve of the Levant governments to deny the 
French a special position in their countries. Rejecting the notion 
that his fellow Lebanese Christians were any longer in need of 
special French protection, Edward Atiyah wrote: “The majority of 
thinking Christians in the Lebanon are now convinced that they 
must seek their salvation in close collaboration with their Moslem 


compatriots on the basis of a secular Lebanese nationalism within 
the Arab movement. .. .” 


As for France’s “special position” [he continued], it is obvious 
that France has no right to any such position if the Syrians and 
Lebanese are not willing to concede it. . . . That France has certain 
cultural and economic interests in the Lebanon and Syria is true, 
but so have the Americans and so has France herself in other coun- 
tries where she has no political influence. Such interests do not 
require military protection, and the Syrians and Lebanese have no 


desire to accord special privileges to these French interests against 
those of other nations.11é 


The French emphasis upon cultural interests in the Levant 
was hardly overstated. The mission civilisatrice, after all, had served 
as the initial justification for the mandate in 1919. Even the need 
to maintain authority over the “troupes spéciales,” to extract a 
binding treaty from Damascus and Beirut, was principally animated 
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by this formidable “moral” investment. Having relinquished do- 
mestic control of the Levant, the French no longer entertained 
illusions of preserving a centralist regime as an example and warn- 
ing to North Africa. Neither were economic factors of overriding 
significance. French exports to the Levant, for example, had never 
been particularly important in French world trade; as late as 1939 
they comprised a mere 12 percent of Lebanon’s total imports, 
against 26 percent from the sterling bloc and 61 percent from other 
countries.""” Beyond question, the French language and “tradition” 
now represented France’s most cherished commitment in the Mid- 
dle East. The elaborate skein of missions, the network of French- 
speaking schools and hospitals that had been established long 
before the mandatory award—that were in fact testimony to a 
special relationship extending as far back as the Crusades—all 
comprised a heritage the richness of which was beyond exaggera- 
tion. And, in truth, this cultural tradition was perhaps France’s last 
refuge of greatness as she retreated now from the status of a power 
into the status of a civilization. 

It was accordingly a matter of intense concern to De Gaulle 
that treaty protection be secured at least for the historic French 
educational complex in the Middle East. He thought he detected 
the threat to this priceless legacy as early as December, 1944, 
when the Syrian chamber passed a measure abolishing the teaching 
of foreign languages (i.e., French) in elementary schools, and plac- 
ing English on an equal basis with French in the secondary schools. 
Although the Syrian government had agreed to postpone the meas- 
ure in return for French sponsorship at the United Nations, it was 
clear in Paris that little time remained to mount a reinforcing effort. 
British soldiers by the hundreds of thousands were garrisoned 
throughout the Middle East, dominating the region’s economy, its 
security, in some degree its political life. De Gaulle was convinced, 
too, that at Yalta “Churchill had managed to persuade Roosevelt 
and Stalin to leave him a free hand at Damascus and Beirut.”!!8 The 
issue of the special treaties could not be put off any longer. 

Thus, in late April, 1945, at the special request of Delegate 
General Beynet, some five hundred French and Senegalese troops 
were dispatched to Syria as the advance guard of two “replacement” 
battalions. No sooner had the troop movements begun, however, 
than British Ambassador Duff Cooper appealed to De Gaulle on 
April 30 to avoid any measures likely to provoke the Levant nations. 
Alfred Duff Cooper was a known friend of France, to a degree 
even a sympathizer with French policy in Syria and Lebanon. He 
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still cherished the hope of eliciting a corresponding moderation 
from the French president. It was a vain hope. De Gaulle wrote 
later: 


[Duff Cooper] was obliged to ask me, in his government’s behalf, 
to stop sending our troops into the area because “General Paget, 
the British Commander in Chief in the Middle East, regarded such 
movements as likely to cause difficulties.” London proposed that 
our reinforcements be sent not to Beirut but to Alexandria, on 
merchant ships to be furnished by British services. It was evident 
that under these conditions our units could not reach their desti- 
nations. 

“We feel more secure,” I replied to Duff Cooper, “transporting 
our troops ourselves. Furthermore, you know the maintenance of 
order in the Levant is incumbent upon the French and upon them 
alone. . . . Your conduct proves that despite the assurances lavished 
by your government and despite Spears’s departure . . . British 
policy has not changed. You persist in interposing yourselves be- 
tween France and the states under the mandate. We are therefore 
justified in supposing that your purpose is our eviction.” Shrugging 
and murmuring that he feared complications were inevitable, Duff 
Cooper withdrew.119 


American efforts to change the French president's mind were equally 
unavailing.1°° 

Later, in May, after consulting the War Cabinet and the chiefs 
of staff, Churchill offered De Gaulle a new agreement. By its terms, 
the British would evacuate all their forces from the Levant the 
moment treaties were signed between France and the two Arab 
States; the French would then similarly withdraw their own forces. 
Churchill cautioned the French president against dispatching addi- 
tional troop reinforcements, however, and emphasized the possibly in- 
flammatory effect of such a measure upon Syria and Lebanon.124 
Again, the plea was futile. The initial French contingents arrived 
on May 5, 1945, disembarking at Beirut. This show of intransigence 
happened also to coincide with several others in which De Gaulle 
was plainly determined to assert his government’s freedom of 
action. Only recently, he had refused General Eisenhower's request 
to withdraw French troops from Stuttgart. Again, without Allied 
authorization, De Gaulle had ordered a French brigade to occupy 
the Val d'Aosta (over the former Italian frontier). Even then he 
was insisting on a larger zone of occupation for his army in Ger- 
many. Against this background, it was not likely that the French 
president would evince moderation in the Middle East. 
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Tensions in Lebanon and Syria immediately began rising. Arab 
merchants hurried to withdraw their money from French banks; 
parents removed their children from French schools. On May 8, un- 
deterred by the threat of a crisis, De Gaulle summoned General 
Beynet to Paris and handed him precise instructions for the treaties 
now to be submitted to the Levant governments. Dispatch of the 
troop reinforcements in fact was clearly meant to “persuade” the 
Arab regimes to accept a new contractual relationship. On May 18, 
therefore, Beynet submitted his president’s terms to the Syrian and 
Lebanese foreign ministers at a joint meeting in Damascus. Before 
the sovereignty of their countries became fully effective, Beynet 
explained, France intended to assure her centuries-old rights and 
interests in both lands. To that end, Paris would require the guaran- 
teed protection of the French school system, including the use of 
French as a second language; a commercial treaty to assure the 
flow of oil through the Syrian pipeline; a strategic understanding 
to provide France with two military bases, ports for her fleet, lines 
of communication to the Far East, and continued authority over 
the “special troops” at least until the war in the Pacific had ended. 
Beynet insisted that the proposals were “much more liberal in their 
spirit” than any of the treaties currently operative between the 
other Arab states and Britain.!?? What he did not say was that in 
Syria and Lebanon, as distinguished from Iraq at the time of that 
nation’s treaty with Britain, the mandates had plainly ceased to 
exist. 

Before serious negotiations could get under way, the new 
French troops arrived. Whereupon the immediate response of the 
Levant peoples on May 19 was to close all shops and to proclaim a 
strike in Damascus and Beirut. Within hours, aimless looting began 
in both cities and firing broke out in the Syrian capital. The Syrian 
and Lebanese governments simultaneously informed Beynet that, 
owing to the arrival of the French reinforcements, they were termi- 
nating negotiations—otherwise they would have been prepared to 
continue discussions. In Paris this explanation was regarded as a 
mere pretext for avoiding a treaty relationship. Beynet claimed later 
that the response of the Levant foreign ministers to France’s pro- 
posal had been negative at the outset. Undoubtedly there was an 
element of truth in both versions. Beynet’s troops quickly suppressed 
the rioting, in any case, using armored cars and automatic weapons. 
On May 26 Beirut appeared calm once more, although some tension 
remained in Syria. 

Then, on the evening of May 27, the Syrian foreign minister 
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unexpectedly notified British liaison officers that he was not capable 
any longer of ensuring internal security. It was an implicit invita- 
tion for the British to intervene. Almost immediately violence broke 
out again in Syria. On the night of May 28 Arab insurgents under 
cover of Syrian army artillery attacked French military installations 
at Damascus. In Hama, a French convoy was ambushed and sus- 
tained heavy casualties. Elsewhere, French cars were burned and 
French civilian personnel compelled to take refuge in hospitals or 
airports. As rioting in Damascus mounted in scope and violence, 
the French authorities angrily insisted that British agents were 
“manipulating the unrest.”!?? The opposite was the case. On May 25 
Britain’s minister-resident in Cairo had followed instructions from 
London, explicitly warning the Syrian government against permit- 
ting disorders. And, in the event, the French again began to gain 
control on the 29th. Rioters in Damascus were driven back and 
sent fleeing for cover into the parliament, the police headquarters, 
the Bank of Syria, and other public buildings. Whereupon General 
Oliva-Roget, the French commander in Syria, ordered these “centers 
of insurrection” bombarded. The directive was carried out by Sene- 
galese troops, by three companies of “special forces,” together with 
an overage Junkers transport plane dropping light bombs. During 
the action a number of houses, a mosque, and a large part of the 
parliament building were destroyed. By the afternoon of the 3oth 
the bombardment slackened, and on the following day the worst of 
the violence was over. In all, perhaps 40 civilians were killed and 
some 1,400 injured.125 

De Gaulle in his press conference of June 2 asserted that 
quiet had been reestablished in most of Syria by the evening of 
May 30. The statement was repeated later by General Oliva-Roget, 
by Bidault, and by the French cabinet. But on June 5 Churchill 
observed that severe fighting had continued throughout the night 
of May 31. Sir Edward Grigg, the new British minister-resident in 
Cairo, confirmed this a week later. More was involved in these as- 
sertions and rebuttals than mere chronological quibbling. They 
served as “legal” vindication for what became the gravest Anglo- 
French confrontation since Mers al-Kabir, and possibly since Fa- 
shoda. De Gaulle was fully aware that the British had not stirred 
during these weeks of intermittent rioting. In Cairo, Sir Edward 
Grigg and General Paget had remained “impassive.”!26 In Lebanon, 
General Pilleau, commanding the British Ninth Army, had made 
no move to alert the sizable forces at his disposal throughout the 
Levant. From London there was only silence. Yet in the British 
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capital the silence was not evidence of inactivity. The cabinet met 
twice on May 30 to discuss the crisis. Apparently the violence, if 
no longer endangering the war effort, threatened seriously to dam- 
age Britain’s image as guarantor of Syrian and Lebanese freedom, 
and perhaps too, by then, as sponsor of the Arab League (Chapter 
X). At 8:00 p.m. of the same day Churchill and Eden informed 
Massigli, the French ambassador, that the British reluctantly would 
be compelled to intervene unless the French ordered a ceasefire. 

It is said that in his initial fury De Gaulle wired Beynet to 
resist the British; but that the delegate general, foreseeing the con- 
sequences, refused.!*” Instead, at Bidault’s urgent pleading—“be- 
fore matters reach a catastrophe”’—De Gaulle finally ordered Beynet 
to suspend hostilities, but Oliva-Roget’s men to keep their positions. 
Bidault immediately transmitted this information to the British 
ambassador, and Massigli in London was instructed to inform Eden 
at once. Unaccountably, Massigli did not reach the foreign sec- 
retary until late in the afternoon of May 31. By then the British 
government had decided to act. De Gaulle put his own interpreta- 
tion on this move. Churchill, he wrote, was “apparently informed 
that the fighting was over in Damascus,” and subsequently issued 
a threatening ultimatum in the certainty that France would not re- 
spond. In this fashion the prime minister hoped to “put himself up 
in a favourable light as protector of the Arabs, and [also hoped] that 
in France the shock would involve a political defeat and perhaps 
even a loss of power for De Gaulle.”!*8 Churchill's message stated: 


In view of the grave situation which has arisen between your 
troops and the Levant States, and the severe fighting which has 
broken out, we have with profound regret ordered the Commander- 
in-Chief Middle East to intervene to prevent the further effusion 
of blood in the interests of the security of the whole Middle East 
which involves communications for the war against Japan. In 
order to avoid collision between British and French forces, we re- 
quest you immediately to order the French troops to cease fire 
and to withdraw to their barracks. Once firing has ceased and order 
has been restored we shall be prepared to begin tripartite discus- 
sions in London.129 


The allusion to “tripartite” talks with France and the United 
States suggested that Churchill had been in consultation with Wash- 
ington throughout the crisis. He had. On the evening of May 30 
the War Cabinet decided to seek American endorsement for their 
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message to De Gaulle. Washington’s support was immediately forth- 
coming. Like Roosevelt before him, Harry Truman, the new presi- 
dent, was distinctly unsympathetic to French colonial pretensions. 
“In trying to restore French colonial interests in the Levant,” Tru- 
man wrote later, “de Gaulle had come up against a hornet’s nest 
and did not know how to get out of it without losing face. Once 
de Gaulle got involved, the question of prestige kept him there until 
he was forced out.”!3 Fully a week before news of these serious 
clashes reached Washington, Loy Henderson in the State Depart- 
ment was equating French tactics with “those used by the Japanese 
in Manchukuo and by the Italians in Ethiopia.” Whereupon, on 
May 27, Joseph Grew, the acting secretary, drew up a tough note to 
Paris. It was personally approved by Truman,"! and delivered to 
De Gaulle on the 28th. Intimating that France was using force 
primarily to win concessions from Syria and Lebanon, the message 
urgently recommended that the French government alter its policy 
and treat the Levant states as free and independent nations. A day 
and a half later, acting on the advice of Secretary of State Edward 
Stettinius,3* Truman approved a second cabled warning to Paris. 
It was precisely at this moment that Churchill in turn wired Tru- 
man, describing the security dangers implicit in the Levant crisis 
and asking the president’s support for British intervention to restore 
order. Truman cabled his approval! More even than Churchill, 
the president was determined to maintain the Allied liberationist 
image at a time when issues of principle already were arising with 
the Russians (Chapters IX, X). Truman’s endorsement actually did 
not reach London until May 31, however, and by then the British 
had already issued their ultimatum without awaiting his answer. 

It was here that the War Cabinet unnecessarily exacerbated 
the crisis. “By an error in transmission,” Churchill wrote later, “and 
with no intentional discourtesy, this message was read to the House 
of Commons by Mr. Eden about three-quarters of an hour before 
it reached the [French government].”"*4 De Gaulle did not interpret 
the time lag as an accident, of course. “. . . [This] delay . . . could 
have no other purpose,” he wrote later, “than to keep me from mak- 
ing known in time that the fighting had stopped in Damascus and 
that there was no excuse for the British ultimatum.”!*> The French 
president made no response whatever to London. Throughout the 
night he fired off a series of detailed instructions to Beynet: “Do not 
resume combat unless forced to; retain positions in any eventu- 
ality; do not in any case accept the orders of the British command!” 
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Actually, as in 1943, De Gaulle and his council were convinced that 
the British threat was a bluff. “But all shared the irritation and re- 
gret that I myself suffered at seeing Great Britain spoil—perhaps 
forever—the foundation of our alliance.”!* 

On the same day, June 1, General Paget flew to Beirut escorted 
by three squadrons of RAF planes. From Beirut airport to Beynet’s 
residence the English general was preceded by a column of British 
tanks and followed by a line of several hundred combat vehicles, 
their guns in firing position. It was at best a tactless manner of 
dealing with a proud and sensitive ally. Once reaching the delegate 
general’s home, Paget formally presented his ultimatum. All French 
troops were to return to their barracks under British military orders, 
he declared, and British personnel henceforth would be responsible 
for keeping order in Damascus. “I also warn you,” continued the 
Englishman, “that, should any French troops open fire, the barracks 
of those troops will be immediately bombarded. . . . All armoured 
units without exception will be withdrawn to barracks. No French 
soldier will go out into the streets without my authorization.”1%7 

In responding, Beynet taught his visitor a lesson in finesse. On 
the one hand, he declined to accept Paget’s ultimatum. The cease- 
fire was already in effect, he stated, and French troops would re- 
main where they were. Nevertheless, British forces were at liberty to 
come and go, and General Oliva-Roget’s men would raise no objec- 
tion to that. For his part, Beynet was prepared to settle in agree- 
ment with the British command all issues of cantonments, of sup- 
plies and traffic, common to the two armies. The reply was firm but 
moderate. Impressed by it, General Paget agreed that he required 
further consultations with London. Thereupon he ordered his tanks, 
combat vehicles, and troops to turn back. For a moment it appeared 
as if the crisis had ended. But the lull was deceptive. Several hours 
later the French delegate general received instructions to stand 
fast. Still another cable had arrived from De Gaulle: “We hope 
that the necessity to oppose the British troops by force will not 
arise. But not to the point where we would lose the possibility of 
employing our arms, which the behaviour of the British may render 
necessary. If they threaten to fire on us, in whatever circumstances, 
we must threaten to fire on them. If they do fire, so must we.”188 At 
this juncture, in a last-minute effort to avoid the unthinkable calam- 
ity of Anglo-French hostilities, Bidault on his own called in Duff 
Cooper to warn that “Paget has made a decision worse than Fa- 
shoda.” And manifestly the crisis was not less serious in June, 
1945, than in that earlier confrontation of forty-seven years before. 
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France’s Last Moment in the Levant 


DE GAULLE’S TOUGH POSTURE NOTWITHSTANDING, the intimidating 
effect of a powerful British army in the Levant soon had its effect. 
Gradually, French troops began retiring to their barracks. Within 
two days they were being evacuated from the Syrian cities to out- 
lying camps. The British detachments meanwhile proceeded to 
occupy key buildings and promontories throughout the Levant. By 
June 5 Paget's civil affairs officers had imposed an airtight censor- 
ship on the press, and the Office des Céréales Panifiables, the chief 
instrument of French economic control in Syria, was “temporarily” 
suspended. On June 4 Duff Cooper was summoned to De Gaulle’s 
office. The ambassador wrote later: 


We had a stormy interview. He could not have been more stiff 
if he had been declaring war. He told me that French soldiers in 
the Levant had been ordered to stay where they were and to fire on 
Syrian or British troops if force were used against them. We got 
into a heated argument. He is genuinely convinced that the whole 
incident has been arranged by the British so as to carry out their 
long-planned policy of driving the French out of the Levant in 
order to take their place. I said that if we wanted these disorders, 
why had we implored him not to send the ships that have caused 
the disorders? He replied rather feebly that we would have found 
some other excuse. We had a very unpleasant half-hour.140 


It ended on a note of pure hatred. Drawing himself erect, the presi- 
dent said: “We are not, I admit, in a position to open hostilities 
against you at the present time. But you have insulted France and 
betrayed the West. This cannot be forgotten.” Duff Cooper then 
walked out." Elsewhere in France the reaction was no less 
envenomed. In a press interview in Paris on June 7, General 
Oliva-Roget repeated an accusation that De Gaulle himself was now 
exploiting to the full, namely that “innumerable crowds of British 
agents” had provoked the trouble, that they had begun infiltrating 
in army trucks to set off disturbances well before the fighting began. 
The theme would be repeated endlessly. 

Earlier, on June 2, Whitehall secured American approval for 
a tripartite conference between France, Britain, and the United 
States. Eden promptly dispatched an invitation for the meeting to 
Paris. But De Gaulle now had his opportunity to reply in similar 
coin. He called a press conference that same afternoon, and in 
sonorous and throbbing tones launched into a vivid, brilliantly 
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articulated précis history of Syria. It was a country, he proclaimed, 
in which France “by reason of her intellectual, spiritual, and moral 
influence, as well as her particular affinities with the Arab world, 
has played so eminent a role over the centuries.”!*2 Tracing the 
sources of Anglo-French rivalry in the Levant back to the First 
World War, and to Britain’s subsequent alteration of Middle East 
agreements to her own advantage, De Gaulle then proceeded to 
review the Syrian question as it unfolded to the 1941 Allied in- 
vasion, describing Britain’s continual effort since then to “sabotage” 
French hegemony in the Levant. Yet the president had more in mind 
than a recitation of his nation’s familiar litany of grievances. Now, 
suddenly, he turned the tables on the British. Rejecting Churchill’s 
proposal for a tripartite conference, he declared instead that France 
was prepared not merely to negotiate a settlement of the Levant 
question, but “to treat the whole question of the Middle East and 
the Arab world collectively.” Each of the Arab countries would be 
invited to send delegates, including Palestine, Iraq, even Egypt. The 
move was plainly an attempt to shift the international focus from 
Syria alone to the broader issue of the Western presence in the 
Middle East, including Britain’s questionable status in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and elsewhere. 

Two days later, the French president enlarged upon his offer, 
suggesting a Five-Power conference to discuss the full spectrum of 
outstanding Middle Eastern questions. It was another shrewd 
maneuver. De Gaulle recognized that the British and Americans 
would never accept Soviet participation in a Middle Eastern settle- 
ment, for the Russians were liable to open up the more fundamental 
underlying issue of Britain’s mandates. Indeed, the proposal so 
thoroughly discountenanced Washington and London that two weeks 
were required before either government could prepare a re- 
sponse.'#* Eventually, on June 16, Britain’s official refusal was 
handed in at the Quai d’Orsay. It explained that a rapid settlement 
of the Levant crisis was in the interest of all parties, and that the 
inclusion of additional governments would only delay a solution. 
In any case, the Syrian question also affected the Far Eastern war, 
and this was a theater in which the Soviet Union was not a par- 
ticipant. The British expressed their willingness to hold talks in 
Paris if the French government insisted on it, but only on a Three- 
Power basis. 

During the same period of recriminations, however, of pro- 
posals and counterproposals, France was rapidly liquidating her 
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presence in Syria. By mid-June of 1945 the evacuation of French 
military and civilian personnel (although not the “troupes spé- 
ciales”) was virtually completed. Meanwhile, to intensify pressure 
for a tripartite conference, Sir Edward Grigg in Cairo warned on 
June 12 that Britain, the United States, and the two Levant states 
might find it necessary to impose a settlement of their own on 
France if there were no other alternative. The Syrian government 
picked up the cue two days later, requesting joint Anglo-Syrian- 
Lebanese discussions at once, with or without France. By then 
De Gaulle’s frustration and rage were all but uncontainable. So was 
his vindictiveness. Scheduled to confer war decorations on a num- 
ber of British officers, he decided instead to cancel the entire cere- 
mony. Churchill responded in kind, instructing Smuts and Mount- 
batten, good friends of De Gaulle, to postpone their impending 
meeting with the French president. On June 18, noticing Lady 
Spears’s ambulance in the midst of a French military parade, 
De Gaulle ordered it out of the procession and sent back to Eng- 
land.** When Churchill vacationed in the south of France the fol- 
lowing month, De Gaulle declined to send the British statesman the 
traditional message of greeting or to invite him to Paris. 

With its position in the Middle East deteriorating rapidly under 
British and Arab pressure, therefore, and with acrimony between 
Britain and liberated France more intense than at any earlier time in 
the twentieth century, the French government made a last forlorn 
attempt to “internationalize” the Levant question. On June 24 it dis- 
patched an aide-mémoire to American Secretary of State Stettinius, 
now president of the steering committee of the United Nations 
Conference. Stettinius was asked to appoint a neutral, disinterested 
committee to inquire into the origins of the Levant dispute and to 
promote a friendly settlement.'** The request was turned down; the 
conference was not empowered to deal with the French request, 
Stettinius replied. He proposed instead that the matter be referred 
to normal diplomatic channels. The handwriting on the wall was 
plain for De Gaulle to see. If he wished to avoid an open clash 
with the British, no other recourse was left but direct negotiations 
either with London or with the Syrians and Lebanese. 

Actually, the prospect for negotiations was somewhat en- 
hanced by the end of June. It was expected at the forthcoming 
Potsdam Conference that the Soviet Union would raise the question 
not only of the Turkish Straits but of the entire Middle East (Chap- 
ter IX). Britain therefore had an interest in disposing of an issue 
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that was susceptible to Russian meddling. Indeed, once the con- 
ference began, the Russians fulfilled these Western expectations 
by proposing a Four-Power conference on the Levant. Alarmed, 
therefore, by a threatened Soviet intrusion into a traditionally West- 
ern sphere of influence, Churchill felt obliged once more to explain 
British policy—but this time defensively. Britain did not seek 
special advantages in the Levant states, he insisted. On the other 
hand, a premature withdrawal of troops (the intimated object of 
Russian questioning) would probably lead to a massacre of French 
soldiers and civilians, and endanger Middle Eastern communica- 
tions necessary for the war against Japan. It was the prime min- 
ister's hope that the Syrians and Lebanese would concede special 
privileges to France; but His Majesty’s Government could not ac- 
cept the use of force to achieve this result.146 Hereupon Truman 
stated that he had agreed with the recent British intervention, but 
he did not concur that the French should have special privileges in 
the Levant states at all, or that the Arabs should grant them. Stalin 
took the same view, and thereupon withdrew the Russian proposal 
for a conference."7 The Soviet leader undoubtedly had raised the 
issue as a feint to his principal goal of revising the Straits Conven- 
tion and altering Turkey’s borders. 

Yet even Soviet demands affecting Turkey impinged on the 
Levant question. They aroused rumors that Moscow would support 
Turkish claims to Aleppo, in exchange for concessions along the 
Soviet frontier. It was this possibility of a Turco-Soviet bargain at 
their expense that momentarily diverted the Syrian and Lebanese 
governments from their crisis with France. The confluence of over- 
lapping international issues had its effect on Paris, as well. In this 
instance, the government was fearful that the impending Potsdam 
Conference (at which France would not be represented ) might pro- 
duce unacceptable Anglo-American decisions on Germany. The 
French cabinet therefore decided to abandon an increasingly sterile 
policy of anti-British recriminations. De Gaulle himself acceded to 
this viewpoint, although grudgingly, and only following lengthy 
discussions with his ministers. He admitted later that if the British 
had counted on the Levant issue to isolate him from leading French 
circles, the maneuver had been successful. Years afterward, De 
Gaulle wrote bitterly of 


the peculiar Jacobins . . . [whoj had no favourable word for the 
civilizing function France had fulfilled in Syria and Lebanon, the 
independence which I myself had accorded both states, the place 
my government had just obtained for them in the United Nations, 
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and the efforts of our soldiers who during the First World War had 
helped liberate them from the yoke of the Ottoman Empire and 


during the Second had protected them against Hitler’s domina- 
tion.148 


The method De Gaulle chose to resolve the Levant crisis was 
that of a direct approach to Beirut and Damascus rather than to 
London—presumably to strengthen France’s hand in later negoti- 
ations with the British. The French minister plenipotentiary, Count 
Stanislas Ostrorog, returned from Paris to Beirut at the end of 
June, 1945. Quiet discussions began at once with Syrian and Leb- 
anese officials. On July 8 Ostrorog was able to announce that com- 
mand of the “troupes spéciales” would be handed over to the 
Levant governments in a manner to be decided upon within forty- 
five days. Although the announcement did not touch on the with- 
drawal of French soldiers, it conceded a major point at issue in the 
Levant when the crisis had erupted in May. From then on, tension 
in Syria gradually declined. The actual transfer of Circassian and 
Druze forces took place speedily and without incident. Shortly 
afterward, the Syrian regime dissolved many of these special 
units. 

As Paris had intended and expected, the Franco-Syrian- 
Lebanese understanding led to a similar détente with Britain. On 
July 25 a tentative agreement was announced by which French (not 
“special”) troops would be withdrawn from the interior of Syria, 
and remain temporarily on the Mediterranean coast, in Lebanon, 
and in control of certain airfields. By December, too, a more far- 
reaching high-level accord was reached between the British govern- 
ment and the French embassy in London. The final version reflected 
American suggestions and initiative to such a degree that British 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin afterward personally thanked Loy 
Henderson for his support. The text of the draft agreement ap- 
peared to call for simultaneous British and French evacuation of 
Syrian territory. French units would regroup in Lebanon, although it 
was not specified that the British would do the same. The concession 
was a minor one for France; the largest number of her forces was al- 
ready stationed on Lebanese soil. Indeed, France now apparently 
was conceded the right to station troops in Lebanon, at least until 
the United Nations formally relieved her of the mandate altogether. 
The arrangement seemed the best De Gaulle could have hoped 
for, and he consented to it. The British were not less pleased. 
“After all,” Bevin observed, “it is no small achievement to have 
persuaded the French to agree to evacuation by stages of the whole 
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of the Levant . . . beginning at a very early date.”1°° On December 
13, 1945, Bevin and French Ambassador Massigli signed the formal 
protocol in Whitehall. 


The End of the French Presence 


AS IT TURNED OUT, the French government’s interpretation of the 
new agreement was not precisely shared by the British. General de 
Larminat, sent from Paris to Beirut to confer with General Pilleau, 
commander of the British Ninth Army, discovered that the English 
were unwilling as yet to complete their withdrawal. They were pre- 
pared to depart Syria simultaneously with the French, to be sure. 
But afterward they expected that their troops, like the French, 
would regroup in Lebanon—7,o00 French soldiers and more than 
35,000 British. Later it was anticipated that the British would 
evacuate the littoral simultaneously with the French. Perhaps the 
arrangement was not unreasonable in theory. It signified at least a 
renunciation of British influence in the Levant, proof of Britain’s 
lack of ulterior intention to replace France in the former Syrian 
mandate. The point seemed important to Bidault and to the mem- 
bers of the chamber’s foreign affairs commission. They were willing 
to accept this understanding without making an issue of it. 

Characteristically, it was De Gaulle who rejected the formula. 
“In other words,” he wrote later, “the ‘agreement’ would come down 
to this: the French would retire from the entire Middle East—for 
our troops, embarking at Beirut, could go nowhere but to Algiers, 
Bizerte, or Marseilles—while the British alone, remaining in force 
in Cairo, Baghdad, Amman and Jerusalem, would dominate that 
part of the world. I immediately canceled my orders and recalled 
De Larminat.”*! Exasperated, the British thereupon broke off fur- 
ther negotiations with Paris. The Syrian and Lebanese governments 
were hardly less exercised. With no assurance of early departure, 
French troops were remaining on not merely in Lebanon but also 
at specified enclaves and airfields in Syria. In January of 1946, 
the Levant foreign ministers issued an urgent appeal to the United 
Nations Security Council. 

The move came inconveniently for the British and Americans, 
at a period when they themselves were reacting in alarm to the 
Soviet intimidation of Iran and Turkey. It came at no less critical a 
juncture for Charles de Gaulle. The French president had already 
aroused the ire of his nation’s Socialist parties by an uncompromis- 
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ing demand for parliamentary reform, change that would seriously 
have weakened their legislative prerogatives in the chamber. The 
center-left support upon which he had counted for his political base 
was eroding rapidly now. Not least of all, De Gaulle’s foreign policy, 
increasingly brittle and immovable on issues of French amour- 
propre, had estranged Washington and London at a time when their 
support was vital for French economic revival. Henderson, in the 
State Department, used terms possibly even more vehement than 
Whitehall’s. “French policy in the Near East,” he commented in a 
memorandum, “is of so cynical a nature that it is impossible to 
believe that French officials have any . . . interest in the main- 
tenance of the principles upon which the United Nations Organiza- 
tion is based. . . "152? Privately, Bidault warned De Gaulle that an- 
other crisis in the Levant, ulcerating Anglo-French relations even 
further by an arbitrary interpretation of a signed agreement, might 
well alienate the chamber irretrievably. De Gaulle sensed the truth 
of these remarks. His patience in any event was exhausted by the 
fruitless effort to secure enlarged executive authority. The absence 
of support on the Levant issue now was for him a final, and in- 
tolerable, humiliation. “I must say that in such a serious matter,” 
he wrote, “and one which was close to my heart, this proof that I 
could no longer hold the reins of command would have made the 
cup run over if, for many other reasons, it were not leaking on all 
sides already.”** On January 30, 1946, he resigned. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that De Gaulle had largely 
blown the crises of 1943 and 1945 out of proportion by his own 
devouring pride, and his refusal to appreciate that time had not 
stood still for the Arabs. As one authoritative French observer | 
wrote: “For a long time we ignored Arab nationalism. As it was | 
often the expression of young lawyers and publicists, the product 
of our schools, we tended to regard it as a pure verbal exercise.”154 
And George Kirk noted aptly: 


When French leader-writers were appreciatively recording that 
the Egyptian and Iraqi nationalists were already agitating for the 
revision of their pre-war treaties with Britain, it was politically 
immature of de Gaulle to suppose that defeated and discredited 
France could now achieve treaties that would similarly limit the 
full independence of Syria and Lebanon. . . . The very decline in 
French power was an important factor in stimulating French in- 
transigence. . . 15 


Bidault was free at last to work out an agreement. Initially, in 
the manner of De Gaulle himself, he attempted to by-pass London 
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by establishing new contacts with the Levant governments. The 
effort failed. Neither of the two Arab regimes was interested in a 
renewed understanding with France. On the contrary, even as 
the deadlock between Paris and London remained unresolved, the 
Syrian and Lebanese foreign ministers pressed the case for Allied 
withdrawal at the United Nations, where they obtained a hearing 
on February 15, 1946.%° In defense of his nation’s policy, the 
French representative, Alexandre Parodi, emphasized that Paris 
had every intention of bringing Syria and Lebanon to full inde- 
pendence without further delay. The British and American gov- 
ernments, in turn, were prepared to accept this assurance at face 
value. It was the hope of British Foreign Secretary Bevin that France 
might yet work out a treaty relationship with her former mandatory 
wards as a stabilizing influence in the Levant—the kind Britain 
herself exercised in Iraq and Egypt. “. . . I am not at all pleased with 
the way your conversations are going,” Bevin told Faris al-Khuri, 
the Syrian foreign minister, on February 13. “I want the matter 
settled. You should agree with the French peacefully. I don’t want 
the Soviets to make it a new means for attacking us. I am tired of 
that sort of thing. My ministers met for three hours today; they are 
insisting that I withdraw our troops.”*? But it was too late for the 
accommodation envisaged by Bevin. Once the matter was brought 
to the Security Council, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky 
did indeed insist upon immediate evacuation, without conditions. 

Fortunately for the Levant states, the resignation of De Gaulle 
opened once again the possibility of direct Anglo-French negotia- 
tions on withdrawal. Discussions accordingly were resumed in Paris 
on March 1. Within three days agreement was reached for the final 
evacuation of all Allied forces in Syria, to begin on March 31 and 
to be completed by April 30. The issue devolved essentially on 
Lebanon, inasmuch as the largest numbers of French troops had 
already left Syria. But by then the French were equally reconciled 
to a complete withdrawal from the coastal littoral. On March g 
London announced that British troops would be gone from Lebanon 
by June 30, 1946. In Paris a simultaneous foreign ministry an- 
nouncement noted that French evacuation would not be completed 
until a somewhat later date, April, 1947, but insisted that post- 
ponement was due entirely to the logistical difficulties of trans- 
porting troops and dismantling extensive installations. 

The Beirut government did not accept this explanation. Ten- 
sions had been inflamed too long by then even to permit the French 
the dignity of an orderly withdrawal. Eventually, after further con- 
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versations between Delegate General Beynet and Lebanese Foreign 
Minister Chamoun, a compromise departure date was set for August 
31, 1946, with a skeletal force of officers and technicians remain- 
ing behind until December 31 to supervise the evacuation of ma- 
tériel. And in fact all deadlines were subsequently met. By July 2 
the last British troops were out of Lebanon. By August 31, 1946, 
all French troops were gone. Only a small civilian “liquidation” staff 
remained, and this, too, departed at the end of the year. By then 
Beynet had been reassigned “for duties elsewhere.” A French min- 
ister, Jean-Charles Serre, was accredited to Damascus, even as a 
diplomat of equal rank, Armand du Chayla, was assigned to Beirut. 
During the autumn of 1946 French consulates were opened in 
the principal Levant cities. 

Still nourishing the faint hope, nevertheless, that the cause of 
Gallic civilization might yet somehow be protected in Syria, the 
French ventured to raise the question of their school system in that 
country, the last and most cherished testimony of their presence in 
the Middle East. They encountered a stone wall. Damascus was 
adamant in denying a privileged status to the network of French- 
language schools. Although these institutions would be permitted 
to remain open for the time being, the Syrian government insisted 
that they function on equal terms with the schools of other foreign 
and local communities. Henceforth they would be placed under 
the direct curricular supervision of the ministry of education. 
Moreover, the language of instruction from then on would be 
Arabic; French would be taught as an optional secondary language. 
And very soon afterward, the xenophobic Damascus regime simply 
absorbed the French schools into the (Arabic) state school system. 
The Syrians were not less unrelenting in other matters. As an in- 
ducement for them to remain within the franc bloc, for example, 
the French offered their own funds, bonds, and properties as back- 
ing for Syrian currency. The response of the Quwatli administra- 
tion early in 1948 was brusquely to announce its departure from 
the franc bloc altogether. In a final cutting blow, the Damascus 
government refused to compensate France for the mandatory gov- 
ernment’s quite enormous expenditures in Syria over the years, 
for the elaborate and costly French investment in buildings, com- 
munications, harbor installations—the very physical infrastruc- 
ture of modern Syria. 


The attitude of the Lebanese regime was somewhat less vindic- | 


tive. Even as the last contingents of French troops sailed out of 


Beirut harbor, the Khuri-Sulh government announced that friend- | 
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ship with France would remain an established principle of the 
nation’s foreign policy. French schools continued to teach in the 
French language. Astute businessmen, the Lebanese decided for 
the time being to remain within the franc bloc, accepting the in- 
ducement of tariff and other commercial concessions. In 1948, 
after lengthy haggling, the Beirut government similarly agreed to 
recompense Paris to the extent of a billion francs for French prop- 
erty in Lebanon. The line was drawn only on the issue of French 
priority of status in the country. There had been too many years of 
struggle to tolerate a revival of French political or economic in- 
fluence, even of cultural primacy beyond the sentimental identifica- 
tion cherished by Uniate Catholics. 

There could be little doubt, in retrospect, that the Syrian man- 
date had provided France with the barest minimum of prestige and 
even less material advantage. The psychology of French officials 
in dealing with the Levant peoples was an almost unalleviated dis- 
aster. In the constitutional and political sphere, the mandatory 
regime failed utterly to win popular support during the entire 
twenty-five years of its existence. Perhaps French governance was 
doomed from the outset by the manner in which it was imposed: 
through force of arms on the ruins of Feisal’s kingdom. With the 
exception of certain Lebanese Uniate communities, the mandate 
from first to last was unwanted and resented by the native 
populations themselves. The French were obtuse in grasping this 
fact, probably because they were never honest in accepting the 
limitations of mandatory authority. Among themselves, it was an 
open secret that “tutelage” was to be equated with an undiluted 
colonial protectorate. Mandatory officials therefore instinctively re- 
frained from establishing the kind of government the League of 
Nations had specifically prescribed: that is, a regime fully utilizing 
local talent and giving priority to local needs and self-respect. In 
the words of one eminent historian of the Levant mandate, Stephen 
Longrigg, the French “were always Roman, classical, perfectionist, 
endlessly active in negation and interference.”!53 Never did they 
seek or achieve the cooperation of the best Syrian minds—and these 
latter, as a result, continued implacably opposed to the French 
presence. Worse yet, the French chronically underestimated the 
strength of Syrian nationalism, and placed undue reliance on non- 
Moslem elements—Maronites, Druze, the Uniate millets—and on 
“neutral” administrators. 

The dependence of this centralist regime upon metropolitan 
French politics was equally damaging. The frequent changes of 
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high commissioner (three times, for example, between 1924 and 
1926), the self-serving appeal to French strategic needs (dooming 
the 1936 treaties and ceding Alexandretta to the Turks), the ob- 
session for avoiding policies that could react dangerously in North 
Africa—all were elements inconsistent with Syrian interests. So 
was the policy of resecting the Levant into disjointed ethnic and 
religious subdistricts; of placing the Hejaz railroad, ostensibly 
built for the religious pilgrimage traffic, under French conces- 
sionary administration; of garrisoning the countryside with un- 
disciplined and unpopular black colonial troops; of tolerating the 
presence of some inadequate, even corrupt, French officials; of 
linking the mandatory currency to a fluctuating or sinking franc. 
And added to this burdensome legacy was the demise of French 
prestige in World War II at the hands of the Nazis, and then of 
Vichy. De Gaulle never quite understood that he represented an 
enfeebled, no less than a hated, France. His refusal, therefore, to 
grant the Levant peoples more than a qualified and nominal in- 
dependence after June, 1941, was all the more short-sighted. 

Yet these failures have obscured some enduring French ac- 
complishments. The mandatory officials, by and large, were “color- 
blind.” Their absence of racial prejudice was in marked contrast 
to British snobbery elsewhere in the Middle East, and was at least 
partially responsible for the extraordinary range and depth of 
French social services throughout the Levant. France’s elaborate 
network of schools and institutions of higher learning, impressive 
enough even before World War I, was further augmented under the 
mandate, as were the contributions of French scientists, doctors, 
archaeologists, and engineers. In almost every department of 
government, as we recall, French planning, French direction and 
advice, raised dramatically the standards and integrity of public 
service. The enforcement of law and the administration of justice 
were immeasurably improved. Throughout the world French dip- 
lomatic and consular services were at the disposal of Syrian and 
Lebanese interests. Nothing the Levant peoples did after 1946 ever 
matched this French investment in the quality of life. Even today, 
their most impressive plants and communications, their most effi- 
cient public institutions, are still legacies of the mandate. 


/ 


After the First World War, the British, for all their contribu- | 
tions to the Middle East, never equaled the French in the sheer driv- | 


ing intensity of their effort, the imaginative scope and enduring util- 
itarian value of their public works, the intellectual, technological, 
and financial resources poured into a mandatory responsibility. If, as 
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may be argued, the French deserved no better reward than a precip- 
itous and humiliating departure, the question remains whether the 
British were qualified to serve as the instruments of that fate. Or 
whether Britain gained anything by it. De Gaulle stated the issue 
prophetically, if vindictively, when he wrote: “As for what would 
happen [upon French evacuation], I did not doubt that the agitation 
supported in the Levant by our former allies would spread through 
the entire Middle East to the detriment of these sorcerer’s appren- 
tices, and that eventually the British and Americans would pay 
dearly for the enterprise they had launched against France.”!®° Not 
long afterward, the Arabs and Jews would make them pay. And 


years later yet, upon returning to office, De Gaulle himself would 
extract an even heavier payment. 
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CHAPTER IX 


A REVIVED DANGER 
IN THE NORTH 


A Soviet Reevaluation in the Middle East 


B Y 1943 THE BRITISH WERE RESTING more easily in the Middle 
East. The Axis was no longer a threat. Rommel’s Panzerarmee had 
been driven out of Egypt and Libya. Fedor von Bock’s offensive 
toward the Caucasus had been decisively repulsed at Stalingrad. 
The German pincers strategy was in ruins. If indeed there were 
British officials who regarded the French presence in the Levant as 
imperial competition, that fear, too, was surely dissipated by Gaul- 
list acknowledgment (under Allied pressure) of Syrian and Leb- 
anese independence. The final withdrawal of French troops in 1945- 
46 was at best a pallid anticlimax. To be sure, other difficulties 
remained to plague the War Cabinet, especially mounting Arab and 
Jewish unrest. But at least until the final year of the war, no outside 
force appeared capable any longer of exacerbating British difficul- 
ties. 

The breathing spell was destined to be a short one. In 1944 
and 1945, the Russian empire, effectively neutralized as a competi- 
tor in the Middle East since the Anglo-Russian Entente of 1907, 
unexpectedly resumed its familiar nineteenth-century role as béte 
noire of British imperial security. The diplomatic thrust into the 
Middle East in fact signified a sharp reversal of Soviet policy. From 
the moment of the Bolshevist accession to power in 1917, Russia’s 
Communist leadership was obsessed by the prospect of imminent 
revolution in the Western capitalist world. Little if any interest was 
evinced in Asia during the next few years. Although the Russians 
encouraged left-wing elements within the Turkish and Iranian na- 
tionalist movements, they hardly anticipated spectacular results. The 
furthest the Bolshevists were prepared to go in the early postrevolu- 
tionary era was to issue an “Appeal to all the Moslems of Russia 
and the East” in December, 1917, condemning tsarist imperialism 
in Iran and declaring that “the [1907] treaty partitioning Persia 
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tion to an independent, enlarged Azerbaijan and that the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1920 had encouraged the establishment of a liberated 
and expanded Armenia—both at Russian territorial expense. 

In 1939 the U.S.S.R. included nearly 30 million Moslems among 
its subjects, between ro and 12 percent of the nation’s total popula- 
tion, and most of them living in republics close to the Turkish and 
Iranian frontiers.? During the German invasion in 1941, the Nazis 
took special pains to broadcast propaganda appeals to these Islamic 
communities, encouraging them to detach themselves from the So- 
viet Union and to collaborate with the German armies. Many did. 
Their punishment was Stalin’s decision, in 1944, to liquidate the 
four autonomous Moslem republics of Crimea, Ingush, Chechen, and 
Balkar. Afterward, the Soviet dictator’s suspicion of Moslem dis- 
loyalty in the Caucasus and central Asia was to remain a constant 
in Russian postwar planning. Direct Moslem collaboration with 
Western imperialism may no longer have been likely. But neither 
was the likelihood far-fetched of renewed Soviet Tatar and Turk- 
menian identification with ethnic kinsmen in Turkey and Iran. This 
sense of racial loyalty, after all, had posed a genuine threat to Rus- 
sian security in World War I, during the Ottoman invasion of south- 
ern Russia. A means therefore had to be found of establishing a 
cordon sanitaire of central Asian states under Moscow’s direct in- 
fluence and control. 

The Soviets hoped to accomplish this, first of all, by mobilizing 
an ethnic Fifth Column of their own among the minority peoples liv- 
ing in Iraq, Iran, and Turkey. The history of these Kurds, Georgians, 
and Armenians was characterized by irredentism and bitter unrest 
under alien rule. At one time or another, all had viewed the Russian 
giant as a potential liberator. Moreover, of the neighboring countries 
susceptible to this kind of irredentist pressure, Iran was by far the 
most vulnerable; the heterogeneity of her peoples and languages was 
unprecedented, even for the Middle East. The Azerbaijanis in the 
north, a race of Turanian stock and dialect, were the largest of Iran’s 
minorities, numbering perhaps 2,500,000 and equaling the popula- 
tion of the Azerbaijani Soviet Republic across the frontier. Not less 
than 800,000 Kurds lived in the Zagros Mountains of western Iran, 
similarly in touch with congested enclaves of their kinsmen over the 
Soviet borders. There were as well some 300,000 Arabs who roamed 
the plains of Khuzistan and the Persian Gulf, together with wander- 
ing and potentially rebellious tribes of Baluchis and Afghans.° 

Yet the Soviet Union’s most likely avenue of entrance into 
Middle Asia was to be found less in border unrest than in a 
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legal provision, Article VI, of the 1921 Soviet-Persian Treaty. It 

stated: 
If a third party should attempt to carry out a policy of usurpation 
by means of armed intervention in Persia, or if such Power should 
desire to use Persian territory as a base of operations against Russia, 
or if a foreign Power should desire to use Persian territory as a base 
of operations against Russia, or if a foreign Power should threaten 
the frontiers of Federal Russia or those of its allies, and if the 
Persian Government should not be able to put a stop to such a 
menace after having been once called upon to do so by Russia, 
Russia shall have the right to advance her troops into the Persian 
interior for the purpose of carrying out the military operations 
necessary for its defence. Russia undertakes, however, to with- 
draw her troops from Persian territory as soon as the danger has 
been removed.* 


The threat this paragraph represented to Iranian independence was 
not fully discerned in Tehran on the occasion of treaty signature. 
Rather, in the early 1920's, Article VI appeared to serve Iran’s 
purposes by facilitating the withdrawal of British military units from 
the central and southern regions of the country. But in 1941 it was 
this provision that supplied Moscow with its legal rationale for 
invading northern Iran, in tandem with British forces from the 
south. Ensconced afterward on Iranian soil, the Russians were de- 
termined to utilize the treaty as pretext for occupying the northern 
zone indefinitely. 

To that end, the Red Army proceeded immediately to incorpo- 
rate the five northern Iranian provinces within its security belt, at 
the same time closing the area to foreigners and excluding Iranian 
troops from all northern cities. Soviet military and political officers 
thereafter set about quietly and systematically transforming Iranian 
Azerbaijan into a Communist puppet state. Wealthy landowners 
were subjected to punitive taxes. Others had their grains confis- 
cated, even their estates sequestered. Many fled. At the same time 
the Red Army organized a network of kolkhozes, Soviet-style collec- 
tive farms. There may have been a certain rough social justice in a 
number of these measures, but hardly in the ruthless ban that was 
imposed on the export of staple foodstuffs outside the northern 
zone. By forbidding the sale of grain and rice, the Russians virtually 
starved the other, less productive, regions of Iran. In the autumn of 
1942 Tehran and its neighboring communities actually faced the 
likelihood of famine.” 

In the northern provinces about 60,000 Azerbaijanis who had 
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worked in the Soviet Union for many years, then had been expelled 
back to Iran in the 1930’s during one of Stalin’s ideological twists, 
now were eagerly welcomed again by the Russians as cooperative 
partners. Some of these former expatriates were recruited for the So- 
viet bureaucracy in the northern provinces. Others were distributed 
around Iran generally, or sent to the capital to broadcast propaganda 
on Radio Tehran, to staff a network of leftist Iranian newspapers, 
even to work in the Soviet embassy itself. With the help of Soviet 
political officers, these Azerbaijani apparatchiks and their followers 
were coopted into a central committee under Communist front direc- 
tion. They worked in fertile soil. The northern and central provinces 
were a seething poorhouse of landless farmers and illiterate, fre- 
quently malnourished cottage artisans, while the entire nation was 
governed by a ruling class of almost stupefying venality. 

The political instrument of Communist infiltration was the 
Tudeh (Masses) party, officially organized in the northern prov- 
inces in January, 1942. The Tudeh program was superficially 
liberal, even moderate, and advocated neither the nationalization 
of private property nor the collectivization of land. Rather, it limited 
its demands to progressive labor legislation, free education and 
health services, and equal rights for minorities.¢ Behind this un- 
exceptionable facade, however, the party structure was modeled on 
Soviet Communist lines. In 1943, too, emulating the tactics of 
Communist partisans in Europe, the Tudeh organized a so-called 
Freedom Front, uniting with other left-wing and liberal parties in 
Iran. Within six months this Freedom Front became not merely the 
recognized instrument of Tudeh and Soviet policy, but the single 
most influential political force in Iran. Even under its own name, 
however, Tudeh grew into the largest party in Iran, winning eight 
seats in the Majlis—the Iranian parliament—in late 1943. Among 
their other activities, the Tudeh and Freedom Front partisans be- 
came the spokesmen and apologists for an increasingly overt 
Russian military rule in the Soviet-occupied zone. 

By the end of the war Red Army activity in the northern 
provinces had become exceptionally far-ranging. Additional troop 
detachments were stationed widely throughout the region, 
military road construction was undertaken there, and a new air 
service was inaugurated between Meshed and Tehran. One of the 
factors that influenced this aggressive Russian program was the 
sheer vacuum of Iranian military and economic strength after the 
war. Another was Stalin’s characteristic suspicion of Western, and 
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particularly American, intervention in Iran. In the autumn of 
1943, as it happened, representatives of the British Shell Company 
arrived in the country, followed in the spring of 1944 by officials 
of the Standard Oil Companies of New Jersey and New York. They 
had all come in search of new drilling concessions. The Soviets 
insisted angrily that the presence of these Westerners was a flagrant 
violation of Article XIII of the 1921 Soviet-Persian Treaty. The 
paragraph in question stated: “The Persian Government . . . prom- 
ises not to cede to a Third Power, or to its subjects, the concessions 
and property restored to Persia by virtue of the Present Treaty, and 
to maintain these rights for the Persian Nation.”? In fact, the only 
unceded areas remaining for additional oil prospecting were in the 
northeastern and southeastern parts of the country, the former an 
area that had been subject to Russian influence well before 1921. 

Moscow’s concern for these oil “rights” was by no means 
exclusively legalistic, nor based even on political prestige. It was 
evoked by genuine economic need. Although Russian wells ac- 
counted for a mere 10 percent of the world’s oil supply on the 
eve of World War II (a poor second to the United States), their 
annual output had been rising steadily and by 1940 had reacheu a 
level of 226,127,000 barrels.’ The Nazi invasion reversed this 
upward trend. By 1945 even the Baku wells dropped to half their 
1940 production. It was inevitable under the circumstances that 
the oil potential of Iran should appear increasingly tantalizing to 
the Soviets. In September of 1944, therefore, Moscow dispatched 
its assistant commissar of foreign affairs, S. I. Kavtaradze, on a 
“goodwill mission” to Tehran. Kavtaradze’s notion of “goodwill” 
was of course shared by the various other Soviet hatchetmen who 
even then were embarking on similar missions in Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary, and elsewhere in Soviet-occupied eastern Europe. In the 
case of Iran, the visit produced a three-day Soviet ultimatum, de- 
manding an oil concession in the Azerbaijanian and neighboring 
areas. A negative answer, Kavtaradze hinted, would indicate that 
“Fascist” and anti-Soviet elements dominated the Iranian govern- 
ment.? 

In deep anxiety and consternation, the Majlis entered im- 
mediately into protracted debate. Iran's earlier experience of joint 
arrangements with the Soviets had not been happy. In 1927 a Soviet- 
Persian Caspian Fisheries Company had been organized. Although 
the shares and directorate of this enterprise were equally divided 
between the two countries, in practice the Iranian board members 
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hardly dared question Russian policy decisions. Added to this recollec- 
tion was frank terror that Soviet exploitation of a vital natural re- 
source would be followed by administrative control of the oil-bearing 
region."° The Communists were likely afterward to intensify 
their political pressure not merely in northern Iran, but (through 
the Tudeh party) elsewhere in the country. Of course, the Western 
Allies were unable to make forthright use of this argument at a 
time when the amenities of wartime partnership had to be main- 
tained. In any case, the Soviets would have rejected the suggestion 
that they had more than a strictly business relationship in mind. It 
was undeniable, too, that the Americans were steadily enlarging 
their own economic and political influence in Saudi Arabia ( Chap- 
ter X). 

Kavtaradze’s ultimatum was particularly embarrassing to Lon- 
don and Washington, for it came at a moment when both govern- 
ments had recently endorsed the concessionary applications of their 
own oil companies. The British even then were pushing their oil 
claims in the Iranian Persian Gulf area with unusual aggressiveness. 
If, therefore, owing to Western advice and encouragement, the 
Iranian government refused Soviet demands in the northeast, Mos- 
cow would ensure that no concessions were granted Britain in the 
southeast. For all these reasons, the initial Allied reaction to Russian 
pressure strategy was to avoid direct intervention with either Mos- 
cow or Tehran." Rather, the Iranian cabinet and Majlis labored 
to work out a conciliatory reply to Kavtaradze’s ultimatum on their 
own. Yet their solution, when it was revealed on October 15, 1944, 
appealed to the British and Americans hardly more than to the 
Soviets. The Iranian prime minister, Muhammad Saed, simply 
informed Kavtaradze that the government was unwilling to grant 
concessions to any foreign power until after the war. Inasmuch as 
this decision foreclosed the American as well as the Soviet bid, Saed 
hoped that the omnibus rejection would placate the Russians. 

It did not. The Soviets intensified their pressure. Tudeh and 
Freedom Front newspapers loosed a torrent of abuse against the 
government. With more than ordinary brutality even for a Russian 
diplomat, Soviet Ambassador Maximov actually invited the Iranian 
premier to resign “in his own best interests.” Kavtaradze meanwhile 
informed a press conference that an oil concession to the Soviet 
government would not only provide great moral and material 
advantages for Iran, but “would ensure the support of the Soviet 
government at the peace conference”;1? postponement, on the 
other hand, would lead to “obstacles in friendship and cooperation” 
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between the two countries. Kavtaradze then publicly repeated the 
demand for Prime Minister Saed’s resignation, thus heightening the 
mood of fear and tension throughout Iran. In the northern prov- 
inces, the Red Army engineered a series of monster open-air 
meetings, denouncing the premier and the government for their 
“anti-Soviet” attitude; while the Tudeh simultaneously organized a 
huge demonstration in the Iranian capital. The party's followers, 
shouting for Saed’s dismissal, were carried openly to Tehran’s public 
square on Soviet trucks. 

The Iranian government and the nation’s anti-Communist 
elements were not inclined passively to accept this campaign of 
Soviet intimidation. Instead, they were encouraged in their opposi- 
tion by a new, and dramatically firmer, stand taken by the United 
States and Britain. In November, the two Western governments 
formally protested to Moscow the unexampled ruthlessness of Soviet 
tactics in Iran.12 At a news conference, the American ambassador 
in Tehran, Leland B. Morris, made a point of reaffirming Washing- 
ton’s support of the Iranian government, and emphasized that 
the United States explicitly recognized the sovereign discretion of 
Iran to grant or refuse oil concessions.'* The crisis reached a head 
on November 7, 1944, the anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. 
On that date, all twenty-seven Freedom Front parties called for a 
massive demonstration, one that presumably would shake the 
government to its foundations and induce it to resign. The Saed 
cabinet thereupon took drastic action in advance, outlawing all 
meetings, raiding Tudeh headquarters, and arresting party officers. 
Soviet Ambassador Maximov was astounded by this unexpected 
show of official resistance. Nevertheless, determined to keep the 
initiative, he visited Saed in the latter’s office the following day 
and announced grimly that two Soviet officers had just been killed 
by Iranians. The prime minister was accordingly given forty-eight 
hours to find the alleged murderers, with the understanding that 
failure to comply would mean that “law and order had collapsed” in 
Tehran, and in that case, the Russians would have no choice but 
to take matters into their own hands. Here at last Saed’s nerve 
broke. With the Americans unable yet to offer Iran military support, 
the prime minister resigned on November g. A fortnight of leader- 
less indecision followed. Yet the government crisis was eventually 
resolved, much to the dismay of the Soviets, when an ardent anti- 
Communist, Murteza Quli Bayat, accepted the shah’s invitation to 
form a new administration. 

At the same time, recognizing the gravity of the Communist 
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terror campaign, the British War Cabinet agreed that Churchill 
should be in touch with Washington to work out a joint position on 
the Iranian question. Sir Reader Bullard, the British minister in 
Tehran, was instructed meanwhile to alert the new Iranian govern- 
ment of a possible Anglo-American approach to Moscow; both 
London and Washington hoped that the Iranian government would 
not give way to Soviet demands.'* The Majlis in fact went much 
farther than either the British or the Russians anticipated. One of 
the parliamentary deputies, Dr. Muhammad Musaddig, now first 
achieved national prominence by denouncing Saed as a traitor for 
having originally negotiated with Kavtaradze. At Musaddig’s initia- 
tive, too, the Majlis went on to pass a law in December, 1944, 
making it an indictable offense for any cabinet member to grant 
an oil concession to foreigners without the prior approval of the 
Majlis itself. 

By now, enraged that their diplomatic offensive had misfired, 
the Soviets launched a press and propaganda campaign unprece- 
dented until then in its virulence. For the first time these attacks 
were directed equally at Britain and the United States, the presumed 
inspiration behind Musaddig’s bill. Again, the response of Secretary 
of State Hull was to have Averell Harriman, the American am- 
bassador in Moscow, remind the Kremlin that Iran was an inde- 
pendent, sovereign state, with every right to grant or withhold 
concessions at her own discretion. It was the Soviet ultimatum 
alone, Hull—and Harriman—insisted, that had provoked the Majlis 
into approving the law of December 2. Privately, too, Moscow 
evidently began to accept this argument.'* The Soviets must have 
recognized that their tough policy had apparently alienated a 
majority of Iranians, that the new government threatened to be 
even more anti-Communist than the Saed regime. The Soviets now 
decided to alter their approach. Ambassador Maximov in Tehran 
intimated that his country would refrain from pressing the issue 
of an oil concession for the time being. Instead, it would adopt a 
policy of friendship and support toward the Bayat government. 

Exuberant at the turn of events, and hopeful that the crisis 
was at last resolved, London now began to hint of possible future 
Iranian concessions to all powers, There was not time enough even 
to make this conciliatory gesture, however. It soon became clear 
that Moscow had decided simply to resort to a new tactic, and one 
even more heavy-handed than its earlier pressure for an oil conces- 
sion. Efforts would henceforth be made to detach the five Azer- 
baijanian provinces from Iran and to establish a satellite govern- 
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ment in Kurdistan. From then on, the main Soviet role no longer 
would be played by the Tudeh party and its fellow travelers, but by 
the Red Army and its agents in the north. 


The Soviets Decide to Remain 


WITH SOVIET TROOPS and puppet administrators firmly entrenched 
in Iranian Azerbaijan, Stalin regarded the harsh mountainous 
borderland as ripe for takeover. Once again the Soviet dictator’s 
assumption was premature. Notwithstanding their ethnic and 
linguistic dissimilarity to the rest of the Iranian nation, the Azer- 
baijanis were by no means prepared to renounce Tehran’s authority 
and to fall unprotestingly into the Communist orbit. With bitter 
memories of Russian occupation in the decade following the Anglo- 
Russian Entente of 1907, the northern population had traditionally 
maintained close political and economic links with central and 
southern Iran, and had supplied Iranian cities with fully a third of 
their grain." Thus, the separation of Azerbaijan from Tran, far 
from being an effortless and spontaneous process, would have to 
be engineered with elaborate deliberation and ruthlessness. It was 
carried out precisely that way. 

The effort was masterminded by Krasnik, the Soviet consul 
general in Tabriz. In November, 1945, the Soviets began distribu- 
ting weapons to their Communist partisans, most of whom had 
been imported from Soviet Azerbaijan, and in following days Red 
Army units blocked Iranian security troops from interfering. On 
November 24, as the process of detachment became increasingly 
flagrant, United States Ambassador Harriman in Moscow drew 
Soviet attention to the Tripartite Declaration of 1943. He tactfully 
expressed his hope that all signatories would abide by the docu- 
ment’s assurances to respect Iranian sovereignty. The Soviet answer, 
tendered in a note five days later, was not encouraging. Emphasizing 
the alleged dangers of unrest in the north, the reply shrewdly 
based continued Soviet occupation of Iran not on the Tripartite 
Declaration (promising a withdrawal six months after the war), 
but on the Tripartite Treaty of 1942, guaranteeing the integrity of 
Iran against outside dangers. 

By the end of the year all government buildings in Tabriz, 
the northern provincial capital, were in rebel hands. On December 
g the Communists organized a national assembly. Directing this 
autonomist effort was Ja’far Pishevari, the leading Soviet agent in 
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Azerbaijan. A veteran of Comintern intrigue, Pishevari was a short, 
middle-aged man with steely gray hair and a small brush mustache 
under a hooked nose. He had lived for years in the Soviet Union, 
and had returned to Iran in 1936 ostensibly to escape the Soviet 
purge. There he was imprisoned by Reza Shah Pahlavi, and re- 
mained in detention until the Anglo-Russian invasion in 1941. Now, 
with Red Army support, Pishevari was operating his own govern- 
ment, although he continued to recognize the authority of Tehran 
insofar as it was not “contradictory to the autonomy of Persian 
Azerbaijan.”!* At the outset of his regime, too, he initiated a number 
of social changes that were genuinely popular with the impoverished 
Azerbaijani majority. These included land reforms, workers’ welfare 
measures, public reclamation projects, and improved educational 
facilities. For a brief period, considerable numbers of peasants and 
laborers were willing to serve in the Red militia and accept Soviet 
uniforms and equipment. At all times, moreover, Pishevari carefully 
avoided reference to any notion of an independent Azerbaijan. His 
soldiers were told rather that they were participants in a crusade 
to restore democratic, patriotic rule to all Iran.!? Yet behind this 
progressivist facade, and under the direction of the minister of 
labor, Muhammad Beria (no kin to Lavrenti Beria), small land- 
owners, shopkeepers, religious traditionalists, and others who ven- 
tured to question the new regime were beaten, imprisoned, and 
killed by Soviet-style goon squads. In this fashion, “discipline” was 
enforced in the city and countryside. 

The Soviets now had three divisions in northwestern Iran. 
Under the terms of the 1943 Three-Power Declaration, these troops 
were due to pull out by March 2, 1946, six months after the end 
of the war. But on “evacuation day” the Russians explained that 
“disturbed civil conditions threatening the security of the Soviet 
Union’s borders” obliged Red troops to remain on “temporarily.” 
During the next weeks some fifteen new Soviet armored brigades 
arrived in Azerbaijan, and Tabriz became an armed camp. A 
Russian army moved through eastern Bulgaria in the same period, 
deploying along the frontier of Turkey-in-Europe. Months earlier, 
the Soviets had opened their diplomatic and propaganda offensive 
against the Ankara government (see pp. 368 ff., below), demanding 
that the former tsarist fortress cities of Kars and Ardahan be ceded 
back to Russia, and that the Straits henceforth be placed under 
joint Russo-Turkish control. On March 4, 1946, too, the self- 
proclaimed Kurdish People’s Republic of Mahabad, a Soviet puppet 
regime in the tribal area just south of Azerbaijan, announced its 
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right of sovereignty over the Kurdish-populated areas of south- 
eastern Turkey. Even the Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic joined 
this carefully orchestrated aggrandicist program a meee 
1945, laying claim to Turkey’s northeastern Black Sea rovinces. 
Western estimates of Soviet intentions now had to revised. 
Earlier it had appeared that the principal Soviet goals were to 
consolidate their occupation of Iranian Azerbaijan and norther 
Kurdistan, and to extract various concessions from the serie 
of Tran, Now evidently these designs were subordinate to a far more 
ambitious and broad-ranging program of Soviet imperialism both 
in Europe and in Asia. In the Middle East, the goal evidently was 
the reduction of the “northern tier” barrier against a Soviet Pe 
toward the Mediterranean. gig 
The reaction of the Western Powers to this developing Soviet 
aggression remained muted at first. The British had been aware of 
Russian designs long before the 1945-46 crisis, indeed, from the 
Very outset of the occupation. Despite an outwardly cordial rela- 
tionship at the upper levels of government, Russian and British 
officials in Iran had waged a tense competitive struggle through 
the latter years of World War II. The British actively su RA 
all manifestations of authentic Iranian nationalism—and one 
tism. They had no compunctions, for example, against allowing Said 
Zia ed-Din, a reactionary former premier, to return from eae in 
Haifa, where he had been living since his expulsion from Iran b 
Reza Khan in 1922, and then funding Said’s successful campai X 
for the Majlis in 1943.” In view of the general denes e 
Russia, Churchill proposed to Eden in December, 1944, that British 
garrisons temporarily remain on in Iran. Eden conterred but 
pointed out that the longer-range goal was to get the Russians out 
of Iran altogether. In the foreign secretary's view, it was undesirable 
to repeat the discredited 1907 policy of partitioning Iran into 
spheres of influence. This time Russians and British alike should 
keep out. Churchill agreed, but expressed pessimism that the 
Russians would withdraw.*! To clarify Soviet intentions, then 
Whitehall intended to use the Yalta Conference as an o ortu ity 
to reach a general agreement with Moscow on Iran. sia 
It was accordingly at Yalta that Eden on February 8, 19 
suggested a Three-Power agreement to abstain from jneriersace © 
Tranian affairs, and to leave the question of oil concessions until 
the withdrawal of troops. The United States delegation supported 
the proposal. Stalin and Molotov turned it down. Remarkin g 3 Jeah 
that the Soviet Union had no intention whatever of fattnnddating 
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Iran, that the Declaration of 1943 (p. 225, above) defined the 
purpose and limits of the military occupation, the Communist 
leaders flatly refused to enter into preliminary discussions on the 
evacuation of Allied troops.* The Russian stance was to become 
even less encouraging in later months. By July, 1945, reports from 
Sir Reader Bullard in Tehran expressed growing alarm at Soviet 
disruptive tactics. Churchill now was in full agreement with Eden 
that the only solution for the Iranian crisis was a complete, if 
phased, evacuation of all Allied military forces. The suggestion did 
not have the approval of the British chiefs of staff, interestingly 
enough, who favored keeping troops in Iran to protect the oil 
installations.” Nevertheless, the prime minister submitted his with- 
drawal plan to the Potsdam Conference, and the American delega- 
tion again supported him. The two Western Allies similarly agreed 
to ask the impending council of foreign ministers to consider an 
accelerated schedule of troop departure. 

British attempts to seal off Russian influence might have been 
more effective if they had been tightly coordinated with United 
States policy. But joint action between the two governments was 
at best sluggish. Loy Henderson, chief of the State Department's 
Near East and Africa desk, was committed to disengagement as 
the only effective solution to the Iranian question. He pressed for 
an immediate, unconditional withdrawal of American forces 
from Iran. Hopefully, the British and Russians would then be 
constrained to follow the American example.*! This was the only 
course likely to “decrease the danger of [a Soviet] inspired uprising,” 
Henderson emphasized again in late November.” But he was wrong. 
In December Ambassador Harriman reminded the Kremlin leader- 
ship that the United States had already reduced her forces in Tran 
from 28,000 to 6,000, and the rest would all be out shortly. He ap- 
pealed to the Soviets to follow this course of action. The Communist 
response was to increase the scale of Red Army maneuvers in 
Iranian Azerbaijan. 

At this point the new Secretary of State, James Byrnes, 
aware that Soviet penetration into the Middle East was but 
a single aspect of a broadly integrated program of world-wide 
Communist expansion, decided upon a firmer approach. During the 
Moscow conference of foreign ministers in December, 1945, he 
warned Stalin that the Iranians might well choose to take the issue 
of Soviet occupation to the Security Council, in which case the 
United States would be obliged to support them. The Soviet dictator 
was unruffled. He pointed out to Byrnes that the Baku oil fields in 
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southern Russia were in close proximity to Iran; they had to be 
safeguarded against Iranian “Fascist” elements, for no confidence 
could be placed in the “reactionary” Iranian government. Stalin 
emphasized, too, that the 1921 treaty allowed the Soviet Union to 
send troops into northern Iran the moment danger materialized 
from an “outside source.” The threat was implicit in the Communist 
leader’s remarks that Moscow might disregard the evacuation dead- 
line. 

Meanwhile, chary of a direct confrontation in an area of 
overwhelming Soviet power, Foreign Secretary Bevin proposed a 
compromise plan. It was for an Anglo-American-Soviet commission 
to visit Iran, study the situation there, and recommend certain re- 
forms in the country. The improvements would include the estab- 
lishment of provincial legislatures for the northern provinces, as 
provided by the 1906 constitution but never implemented, and the 
teaching of minority languages. Afterward the commission would 
supervise postwar elections in Iran, thus easing the way for a 
speedy evacuation of the country by foreign troops. For a while 
Stalin appeared casually willing to discuss these suggestions, even 
offering various amendments. Then the Soviet leader evidently lost 
interest. So did the Iranian government. Infuriated that Prime 
Minister Hakimi (whose cabinet had succeeded the short-lived 
Bayat government) should have considered a plan so inimical to 
the nation’s sovereignty, the Majlis in January of 1946 peremptorily 
invited him to resign.?® 

In that month, too, the parliament was informed by Tudeh 
and pro-Communist elements that Soviet withdrawal was out of 
the question so long as the Iranian cabinet was dominated by 
“reactionary” elements. And, indeed, at this critical moment, not a 
few Iranian politicians were prepared to accept a change of govern- 
ment if only to avoid the danger of Anglo-Soviet partition. Yet be- 
fore action could be taken either way on the Soviet ultimatum, 
Prime Minister Hakimi, in his last days in office, announced on 
January 15, 1946, that he had given instructions for the question 
of Soviet occupation to be laid before the Security Council. It is 
unlikely that the move would have been taken without prior con- 
sultation with Washington. At this point, in fact, the American 
government decided unmistakably to assert its influence in 
the Middle East. Harry Truman had assured the Iranian am- 
bassador of American support, on condition that Tehran did not 
itself first surrender to Communist threats and pressure. Here at 
last was the first tough statement of an independent United States 
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policy in the Middle East. Ironically, it filled a vacuum that had 
first been created by the Americans themselves, in their unilateral 
withdrawal the previous fall. The vacuum was opened far wider 
now, however, by Britain’s unexpected military and economic weak- 
ness in the “northern tier” area. 


The Americans Take a Position 


THE vicor of American support came as a shock to the Soviets. 
They had assumed that the only serious opposition to their im- 
perialist program would come from the war-weary British, whose 
economic and strategic interests in Iran, and whose opposition to 
Russian incursion in that land, were a matter of historic tradition. 
Even so, almost unrecognized, the Americans had nurtured a long- 
standing tradition of their own in the Middle East, and one that 
was by no means negligible. Since the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, American Presbyterian and Congregational missionaries 
in Persia had financed and operated a half-dozen small hospitals 
and more than thirty primary and secondary schools, enrolling 
nearly a thousand students. Although in 1935 Reza Shah had 
issued a decree forbidding Persians to attend foreign schools, the 
record of American benevolence and philanthropy was not soon 
forgotten in Tehran.?" Three times in its modern history the Tranian 
government turned to the United States for help in solving its 
economic problems. In 1911 Washington responded to the first 
appeal by lending Iran an American treasury expert, W. Morgan 
Shuster, to reorganize the nation’s gendarmerie and tax collection 
corps. On the second occasion, in 1922, Arthur C. Millspaugh, an 
economic adviser in the State Department, journeyed to Iran at the 
head of a mission to reorganize Iranian finances. During the en- 
suing five years, Millspaugh and his colleagues inaugurated a num- 
ber of important reforms in the centralization of revenues and 
collection of taxes. 

A generation later, in 1941, the invasion of Iran by tens of 
thousands of Allied troops, the requisition of the nation’s transport 
and communications, set off a wild, uncontrollable inflation (Chap- 
ter VI) and all but paralyzed the operation of government services. 
There was little doubt by then that Tehran would turn once more 
to the United States; for the Americans alone of the Allied Powers 
had given evidence over the years of nonpolitical solicitude for 
Iran’s welfare. Again Washington responded eagerly and cordially. 
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Among the missions immediately dispatched were army officers 
to help restructure the quartermaster branch of the Persian army, 
together with experts on police administration, irrigation, agricul- 
ture, education, and public health. By the end of 1943, seventy 
American advisers were attached to the Iranian ministry of finance, 
to the department of the treasury, the national bank, the food and 
price stabilization office, and the customs. One particularly success- 
ful advisory group was led by Colonel H. Norman Schwartzkopf, 
former chief of the New Jersey state police, who reorganized the 
Iranian gendarmerie so effectively that incidents of killing and 
brigandage dropped to their lowest level in modern times. 

The most ambitious phase of the advisory program was the 
coordinating economic mission, the third of its kind, and signifi- 
cantly led once again by Millspaugh, who returned in January, 
1943, after a sixteen-year absence. As on his previous visit, the 
aging government veteran was given broad executive powers by the 
Iranian regime. This time, however, his task of coping with 
the nation’s runaway inflation and administrative chaos was all but 
hopeless. The Allies had taken over virtually every piece of railroad 
equipment and rolling stock for military transport purposes. By 
insisting upon centralization, moreover, by doing away with special 
privileges and administrative redundancy, Millspaugh bitterly an- 
tagonized the country’s powerful vested interests.2° Thus, taking 
advantage of the curious lassitude of United States diplomatic sup- 
port, a combination of these entrenched forces—bureaucrats, 
wealthy landowners, Tudeh party members—eventually compelled 
the American adviser to resign in 1945, with most of his staff fol- 
lowing. Even then, the economic mission had not been a complete 
failure. The output of grain and other stock commodities had been 
measurably increased, the distribution of goods put on a more 
equitable basis. Not least important, the tradition of American 
support was continued and strengthened.*° 

This tightening American-Iranian relationship unquestionably 
fueled Soviet hostility. But at the same time, if to a lesser degree, 
it also aroused British concern and suspicion. Sir Clarmont Skrine, 
the British consul general in Meshed, admitted his misgivings that 
the Iranian government should have turned to the United States: 


I must confess [he wrote later] that we in the East Persian consular 
districts were at first slightly disappointed and disillusioned by this 
unexpected turn in Persian affairs, and I think some of our col- 
leagues at Delhi shared this feeling. . . . I had come to Meshed [in 
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East Persia] under the impression that Britain was going to be not 
only Persia’s saviour from the Nazi dragon but her guide, philos- 
opher and friend during the difficult war years to follow. . . . She 
had much . . . to learn from British India, whose North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan had historic connexions with 
the Persian Empire and corresponded closely in climate, geography 
and ecology to the Iranian plateau. What better advisors could she 
have than officers of the Foreign and Political Department of the 
Government of India which administered these regions ?*! 


With his colleagues, Skrine was unimpressed by the American 
advisers, many of whom he considered (not without reason) to be 
naive and short-sighted. The fate of Millspaugh appeared to him 
inevitable. Yet the consul general’s fear of British displacement in 
Iran was prophetic. The omens were there as early as December 
of 1943, when the Iranian government by-passed the English and 
instead offered concessions to a group of American oil companies. 
It was in the spring of 1944, we recall, that representatives of 
Socony Vacuum and Standard Oil of New Jersey arrived in Tehran. 
Owing to Soviet pressure, their applications could not initially be 
accepted. Yet it was plain even then that the Saed cabinet regarded 
the United States as a more useful patron and protector than 
Britain. In any case, the manipulation of one Great Power against 
another had been a cardinal tenet of Persian diplomacy since the 
early nineteenth century. The Iranian-American relationship was 
now to receive its harshest test when Prime Minister Hakimi’s 
appeal was placed on the United Nations agenda in January, 1946. 

Until the middle of the month, Washington still had not deter- 
mined whether or not to support the Iranian case before the world 
body, or even to accept Foreign Secretary Bevin’s proposal for a 
tripartite Anglo-American-Soviet commission.*2 On J anuary 3, Un- 
dersecretary of State Dean Acheson counseled Byrnes to avoid ven- 
tilating the issue publicly. But six days later an urgent cable from 
Robert Rossow, Jr., the United States vice-consul at Tabriz, de- 
scribed events in the northern provinces, and warned that “unless 
some sort of energetic action is taken soon Azerbaijan must be 
written off.” It was then that President Truman himself, increas- 
ingly disillusioned with Soviet imperialism in eastern Europe, gave 
the Iranian ambassador his personal assurance of American sup- 
port. With the active encouragement both of the president and of 
Secretary Byrnes,* the Iranian government requested a special 
meeting of the United Nations Security Council to consider the 
threat to peace in their country. Moscow was caught entirely by 
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surprise. Indeed, the initial Communist reaction was one of out- 
rage. Andrei Vishinsky, the acid-tongued leader of the Soviet delega- 
tion to the Security Council, promptly accused “certain influential 
Iranian groups from the ruling class and police authorities” of 
plotting hostile action against Soviet Baku.* 

Despite the less than encouraging prospects of reconciling 
Soviet ambitions, other members of the Security Council were 
hopeful of avoiding an even more intemperate Soviet reaction, of 
polarizing East-West relations irretrievably. The permanent delega- 
tions—not excluding the United States—thereupon approved a 
temporizing resolution that urged both parties to negotiate first. So 
vague was this proposal that it created shock and dismay in Tehran 
and was one of the factors responsible for the demise of the shaky 
Hakimi cabinet. Sensing their opportunity, the Russians promptly 
announced that henceforth they would deal only with Qavam us- 
Sultaneh, a seventy-two-year-old politician of allegedly “progressive” 
tendencies who they suspected was open to influence. The hope 
seemed vindicated when Qavam became prime minister on January 
31 and immediately dismissed the more vocal anti-Tudeh members 
of the government. Actually, by making this conciliatory gesture, 
the new prime minister anticipated winning a similarly flexible 
response from the Russians. With this goal in mind, he departed 
for the Soviet capital on February 19, 1946. 

Qavam remained in Moscow until March 8, but failed lament- 
ably to achieve even the faintest Soviet assurance of moderation. 
His hosts were intractable. Warning that their troops would stay 
on in northern Iran indefinitely, they insisted that Tehran recognize 
the autonomy of the Azerbaijanian provinces. Worse yet, they also 
demanded the establishment of a joint Iranian-Soviet oil company 
in which they themselves would own 51 percent of the stock (it 
was to become a standard technique in the Iron Curtain nations).2¢ 
Nevertheless, to the astonishment of the Communist officials, the 
visiting prime minister turned down the offer. Qavam must have 
been undergoing a crisis of resolution. The deadline for the evacua- 
tion of Allied troops, March 2, had already come, and the last 
British and Americans had departed fully a month earlier. Red 
Army units in Azerbaijan of course did not budge. It was at this 
juncture, then, that the Americans made a crucial decision. Byrnes 
met with his State Department advisers for urgent discussions on 
March 7. As recalled by Edwin M. Wright: “Mr. Byrnes, having 
gone over the telegram [of events in Iran] and verified the place 
names with the map, remarked that it now seemed clear the USSR 
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was adding military invasion to political subversion in Iran, and, 
beating one fist into the other hand, he dismissed us with the 
remark: ‘Now, we'll give it to them with both barrels.’ ”27 

Even as reports of new Soviet troop movements into Azerbaijan 
reached Washington, the secretary of state urged Truman to accept 
the Communist challenge and seize the initiative in the Middle 
Eastern crisis. By tradition the region belonged in the British sphere, 
but London manifestly no longer had the resources to stave off 
Russian penetration. Indeed, Washington had suspected for the 
past few years that a common front with Britain in Iran would 
prove a liability rather than an asset. In 1943 Franklin Roosevelt’s 
personal representative to the Middle East, General Patrick J. 
Hurley, had warned that Britain’s record of imperialism in Iran 
had produced “intense bitterness” among the Iranian people, and 
was little to be preferred to the Soviet variety. Hurley, an Irish- 
American notably lacking in admiration for the British imperial 
record, suggested that the time had come for the United States to 
move forthrightly on her own in Iran. “The proper results in Iran 
cannot be achieved by our support of British leadership,” he 
insisted. The State Department in any case would not have 
objected to a more uncluttered field for American oil concessions in 
Tran. Thus, in March of 1946, Truman agreed that the time was 
past due for the United States to confront the Soviets head-on in 
resolving the Middle Eastern crisis. He wrote later that Moscow’s 
aim in establishing an Azerbaijani puppet state was not simply 
to assure itself a base for the further penetration of Iran, nor even 
to increase its access to Iranian oil, but also to outflank Turkey 
along that country’s vulnerable eastern frontier. 


What perturbed me most, however [he wrote], was Russia’s cal- 
lous disregard of the rights of a small nation and of her own 
solemn promises. International cooperation was impossible if 
national obligations could be ignored and the U.N. by passed as if 
it did not exist. I talked over all these points with Secretary Byrnes 
and Admiral Leahy. Then I told Byrnes to send a blunt message to 
Premier Stalin.®9 


The secretary of state’s note of March 8 was couched in far 
stiffer language than any previous communication to the Soviet 
government. As an additional pointed gesture, Washington an- 
nounced that the battleship Missouri would soon proceed to Istan- 
bul, carrying the body of the Turkish ambassador, who had died 
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some time earlier at his post in Washington. Even then Moscow 
remained seemingly unfazed. Red Army troops continued to pour 
into Azerbaijan, and on March 16 Ambassador Maximov grimly 
warned Qavam that the latter faced revolution in Tehran unless 
Soviet terms were met. It was Byrnes now who urged the Iranian 
government to press its case vigorously before the Security Council; 
otherwise he himself would do so in the forthcoming meeting of the 
United Nations. On March 17 Qavam agreed. The moment this 
decision was announced, Communist-inspired demonstrations broke 
out in the Iranian capital. Members of the Majlis and their families 
were physically threatened by Tudeh strong-arm men, and a num- 
ber of deputies and ministers actually fled to Baghdad. At this point 
Qavam’s nerve finally cracked. He ordered the Iranian delegate at 
the United Nations to withdraw the appeal to the Security Council. 
Whereupon, on his own, Ambassador Hussein Ala defied the prime 
minister's instructions. Standing in the Council, the Iranian dip- 
lomat launched into a detailed and eloquent account of the Soviet 
pressure, bullying, and naked blackmail his country had endured in 
recent months.* Byrnes took a vigorous part in the debate himself, 
and held to an even tougher line than did Hussein Ala. 

It was clear now that President Truman was determined to 
have the matter settled with the Russians. Many years later, he 
wrote that on March 21, 1946, he had sent a “virtual ultimatum” to 
Stalin in a personal letter, warning that if Russian troops failed 
to complete their evacuation from northern Iran within six weeks 
“we would put some people in there.” Truman’s recollection of 
these events may not have been precise on all details, for reference 
to such a letter has not been found in State Department files.*? But 
if it was not this warning, it was surely the American stance in 
the United Nations that convinced Russian officials that their bluff 
had been called. Soviet reaction was prompt. On March 25, Radio 
Moscow issued an official communiqué announcing that all Red 
Army troops would be out of Iran within six weeks. At first, skeptical 
of this promise, the Iranian delegation refused to withdraw its 
appeal before the Security Council; two days later, Ambassador 
Hussein Ala prepared to resume his indictment. Before he could 
begin, the Soviet delegate, Andrei Gromyko, interjected with an 
impassioned statement of his own: “Stalin has said, and I say again 
before this tribunal, that no new Soviet troops have been introduced 
into northern Iran since March!” Gromyko then indignantly stalked 
out of the chamber." The incident was given immediate and drama- 
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tic news coverage throughout the world, and was universally re- 
garded as the first serious challenge to the effectiveness of the 
United Nations. The challenge was not evaded. On April 4, the 
Security Council adopted Byrnes’s resolution fixing May 6, 1946, 
as the date for unconditional Soviet evacuation. This was ap- 
proximately the deadline mentioned in Truman’s ultimatum (by 
his recollection). 

It was evidently to ensure the withdrawal that Qavam, after 
consulting with the United States ambassador, Wallace Murray, 
decided on April 3 to sign an agreement with the Soviet ambassador. 
In fact, the agreement was the one that had originally been pro- 
posed in Moscow, establishing a joint Soviet-Iranian oil company 
in the northern provinces, with the Soviet Union to hold a 51 per- 
cent ownership for the first twenty-five years. At the insistence of 
Ambassador Murray, however, the accord was conditional on the 
evacuation of Iran being completed by May 6. “Qavam seemed 
exceptionally cheerful,” Murray cabled Washington, “and evidently 
considered solution arrived at as satisfactory, although he admitted 
he had to give way on question of percentages of participation in 
oil company.” News of the arrangement was greeted with a cold, 
forbearing silence both in London and in Washington. Neither 
government ventured to protest, however, inasmuch as Britain for 
years had been taking advantage of her own impressive concessions 
in the south, Even then, in ensuing weeks, the sincerity of Russian 
intentions remained in doubt. Mid-April passed and Soviet tanks 
and troops did not budge. Then, suddenly, on April 22, Red Army 
troop carriers began moving northward by the hundreds. On May 
5 Tabriz itself was evacuated to the accompaniment of a brass 
band. Several weeks afterward, as a result, the American and 
British governments quietly allowed the matter of Soviet occupa- 
tion to be dropped from the United Nations agenda.** 

There is no certain explanation for Moscow’s decision to aban- 
don its territorial ambitions in Iran. The most likely is that the 
Soviet leadership simply miscalculated. With the United States and 
Britain demobilizing and shipping their troops home, the Russians 
evidently had assumed that the West was incapable of standing up 
to them. They probably had not intended to risk war, but rather had 
expected to achieve their Middle Eastern foothold more or less un- 
observed by the Western Allies. The reaction of the United States 
caught the Soviets entirely by surprise. It was the one contingency 
for which Stalin was unprepared. And, unprepared, he decided to 
run no further risks, and withdrew.*? 
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The Fall of the Azerbaijani Puppet Regime 


EXTRICATING ITSELF in May, 1946, from what seemed to be too 
risky and ambitious a program, the Soviet government now decided 
that Azerbaijan was more useful as a cancer inside the body of 
Iran than as a detached, outlying base for Russian assault. Moscow 
thereupon ordered the Tabriz regime to seek an agreement with 
the Iranian government. By June 13 Pishevari and his cabinet had 
formulated a program similar to the one outlined earlier by Qavam. 
Under its format, Tehran’s sovereignty over the north was recog- 
nized. The Azerbaijani Majlis would become a provincial council, 
and its government in turn would keep three-quarters of all local 
revenues. Turkish would be accepted as a legal language in the 
north.** The plan was a seemingly moderate one. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, behind its façade, the Soviets were launched on an intensified 
effort to gain control of the Iranian government itself, and at the 
highest cabinet level. Their primary target in fact was Prime Minis- 
ter Qavam. 

No politician was more of an enigma. Born into an affluent, 
landowning family, trained in the law, fluent in several languages, 
the genial though aging statesman was one of the most highly 
regarded figures in his country. His personal popularity among the 
ruling gentry was apparently unshakable. Certainly his credentials 
as an anti-Communist were beyond suspicion; it was Qavam, after 
all, who had helped maneuver the Soviets out of Azerbaijan. More- 
over, in late June, 1946, announcing that elections would be held 
within six months, Qavam simultaneously declared the formation 
under his personal leadership of a new party, the Democrats of 
Iran party, which would oppose the powerful Tudeh faction. It 
was against this background that Qavam’s subsequent behavior 
was all the more inexplicable. On August 3 the prime minister sud- 
denly reconstituted his cabinet to include three leading members of 
the Tudeh party, and in ensuing weeks he filled every available 
government vacancy with other Tudeh stalwarts. Henceforth, 
Tudeh partisans engaged almost daily in open street demonstra- 
tions throughout Iran’s major cities. Qavam did nothing to restrain 
them. Indeed, he exerted no effort whatever to reintegrate Azer- 
baijan into the country, nor did he make a move to prepare seriously 
for the elections that he himself had scheduled for December 7. 
Exploiting this welcome shift in Iranian government policy, the 
Soviet embassy staff members in Tehran immediately resumed 
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their former truculent and domineering manner. They were con- 
vinced that Iran was at last ripe for penetration from within. 

It was the shah, Muhammad Reza Pahlavi, who resolved the 
issue. Vigorous, self-assured, Western-trained in Switzerland and 
France, only twenty-seven years old in 1946, the young ruler demon- 
strated now that he intended to play a much more active role than 
that of a mere figurehead for his government. The extensive powers 
reserved to the court had never been constitutionally rescinded 
after his father’s abdication. Muhammad Reza’s opportunity to use 
them came when the Russians overplayed their hand by pressing for 
a Soviet airline monopoly in northern Iran. At a meeting of Qavam’s 
cabinet, four of the non-Tudeh members strenuously opposed the 
air concession. Whereupon, that same afternoon, the dissenters 
and their families were visited by strong-arm men from the Soviet 
embassy and threatened with physical violence. The shah had had 
enough. On October 17 he demanded the prime minister's resigna- 
tion. Unnerved by this royal assertion of authority, Qavam pleaded 
“on his knees”® to remain, “trembling with fright’—so Muhammad 
Reza later told the American ambassador.’ The shah’s terms were 
for Qavam to dismiss all Tudeh members of the cabinet im- 
mediately, to mobilize his own Democrats of Iran party and quickly 
hold elections, and to reassert the government’s authority over the 
north. The premier accepted all these conditions on the spot. 

He began to fulfill them in late November by sending troops 
into the Azerbaijanian provinces. The rebel militia pulled back 
without resistance. Simultaneously, more than one hundred Tudeh 
leaders were arrested in Tehran. Astounded and enraged by this 
sudden deluge of anti-Communist measures, Ambassador Maximov 
warned the shah and Qavam that the Soviet Union would not sit 
idly by if the retaliatory campaign continued. He went so far as 
to hint of personal danger to the prime minister himself.*t Qavam’s 
answer was to inform the Security Council of Maximov’s threats. 
The response might have been less forthright had not Qavam sought 
and received assurances of United States support. On November 27, 
the new American ambassador in Tehran, George V. Allen, an- 
nounced on his own responsibility that “it is the well-known policy 
of the American government to favor the maintenance of Iranian 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. . . .°* This was a blanket en- 
dorsement for the reoccupation of Azerbaijan. From then on, Sov- 
iet threats failed any longer to intimidate the government. 

On the morning of December 11, Iranian military units fanned 
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out into the rest of the northern provinces. Resistance was 
negligible. Notwithstanding paved streets, new schools and hos- 
pitals, it soon became apparent that the majority of the Azerbaijani 
population had regarded Pishevari’s government at best with lack 
of enthusiasm, and at worst with fear and distaste. As many as 
100,000 inhabitants had migrated from the north during the latter 
period of Soviet occupation. The British journalist Christopher 
Sykes described the end of the Tudeh regime: 


I was in the first car which travelled north from Mianeh after 
the [Iranian military] campaign, and I was in Tabriz twenty-four 
hours before the army arrived. Except in France in 1944 I have 
never seen such violent and spontaneous enthusiasm. . . . I believe 
that there was the most genuine pleasure possible on the part of 
the people at the termination of the Russian-sponsored regime.53 


In Tabriz a furious anti-Communist mob seized Beria, the 
minister of labor, trampled him to death, then left his mutilated 
body in the central square to be spat upon by the townspeople. 
Pishevari himself fled northward with ten trucks of loot. For a 
year or so afterward, he delivered weekly broadcasts from Baku 
promising a return. Finally it was announced that he had been 
killed in an “automobile accident.” During the first day after the 
reoccupation of Azerbaijan, about five hundred other minor Com- 
munists were slain by the enraged citizenry, and for months after- 
ward nearly every public square in the northern provinces and 
Kurdistan displayed rows of Tudeh partisans swinging from crude 
gibbets. 

In Tehran, meanwhile, the Tudeh party was outlawed, its 
headquarters occupied, and 150 of its leaders arrested, many im- 
prisoned, some later hanged. The new Majlis opened in mid-August, 
1947, and immediately set out to complete its repudiation of the 
Soviet adventure. At issue was the oil agreement. The Russians 
demanded that it be ratified immediately. Again, on September 11, 
Ambassador Allen made a considered public statement, declaring 
it the view of the United States that Iran had full discretion in 
accepting or rejecting concessions to the Soviet Union or to any 
other nation. The political pendulum now swung to the other 
nationalist, extreme. On October 2 the Majlis overwhelmingly re- 
jected the oil agreement; Qavam’s negotiations with the Soviet 
Union were declared null and void. The parliamentary statement 
emphasized again that governmental concessions of any kind to 
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foreigners were illegal, and all foreign experts henceforth would 
be drawn from “completely neutral” countries. Qavam’s position 
by then was untenable, and on December 20 he resigned. Immedi- 
ately afterward his party headquarters were occupied by a mob, 
and Qavam himself was obliged to flee the country to save his life. 

Although they had been outmaneuvered by the Majlis, the 
Soviets were not willing to give up immediately. Instead, they 
launched a campaign of furious recriminations against Iranian 
“duplicity,” and even engaged in army maneuvers in 1947 and 1948 
along the Soviet-Iranian frontier. There were individual incidents 
of border violations, and a Soviet trade boycott of Iran. An assassi- 
nation attempt of undetermined origins was mounted against the 
shah in 1949, wounding him slightly. Soviet border consulates were 
closed. Despite the brutality of these and other measures, however, 
the Iranian government did not quail. It was evident by then that 
the Russians had lost the priceless advantage of a territorial staging 
base on Middle Eastern soil. Seven years would pass before they 
would find a comparable opportunity—in Egypt. 

Henceforth Washington found itself politically committed to 
Iranian independence. As early as October 12, 1946, a memoran- 
dum of the American joint chiefs of staff emphasized Iran’s vital 
strategic and economic (oil) importance to the free world. Loy 
Henderson favored substantial military and economic aid to the 
Tehran government.* In 1947 a bilateral agreement was initialed 
for the sale to Iran of surplus American military equipment, and 
soon afterward Iran qualified for American military aid—$6o 
million in “non-aggressive weapons.” A United States military 
mission was dispatched to train the Iranian army and air force. 
Gratefully, the shah’s government accepted further American prom- 
ises of technological aid, of weapons, and support in application 
for loans from the World Bank. Out of the picture now, the Soviets 
had little with which to match these tangible inducements. Neither, 
it is worth noting, did the British. In its 1947 decision to reject 
concessions to foreign nationals, the Majlis issued an oblique hint 
of future action against the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company: “In all 
cases where the rights of the Iranian nation . . . have been im- 
periled, particularly in regard to the Southern oil, the Government 
is required to enter into such negotiations and take such measures 
as are necessary to regain the national rights and inform the Majlis 
of the results.” The warning was a fateful one. The advent of 
American patronage in Iran signified the demise not of Soviet 
influence alone. 
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A Soviet Brief Against the Turks 


TURKEY was the linchpin of the Middle East, in the twentieth- 
century Cold War not less than in the nineteenth-century Eastern 
Question. In the 1940’s, as in the 1840's, this nation represented 
the shortest route to Russia’s historic goal, the “warm waters of 
the Mediterranean.” Iran, with its oil resources and its undeniable 
buffer value for the Soviet peoples of the Caucasus, assumed its 
principal importance in Soviet eyes as the flank approach to Turkey. 
Yet even had there been no ulterior motive in the Kremlin's emerg- 
ing imperialism, the Turks would still have faced a grim accounting 
at war's end. They had consistently rejected Allied appeals to join 
the struggle against the Axis—until March, 1945, when a declara- 
tion of war barely met the deadline for charter membership in the 
United Nations. They had maintained cordial and mutually profit- 
able relations with Berlin until the fighting turned decisively 
against the Axis. As foreshadowed in the June 18, 1941, treaty of 
nonaggression (Chapter V), a Turco-German economic agreement 
was signed on October g of the same year, providing for the sale of 
German steel and military equipment in exchange for Turkish 
raw materials. A second trade agreement was concluded a year 
later. By its terms, Turkey agreed to ship 45,000 tons of chrome 
(about half the nation’s annual production) to the Krupp works 
in return for arms.’ During the next two and a half years the 
Reich purchased approximately 25 percent of Turkey's exports 
and supplied roughly 32 percent of her imports.®8 
After the Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union, moreover, en- 
thusiasm for the German cause extended well beyond Turkish 
military and business circles to the public at large. In a dispatch of 
July 18, 1941, Ambassador von Papen noted that the one reserva- 
tion he detected in Turkish press support was concern that Soviet 
resistance was tougher than had been anticipated. “This very idea 
is a nightmare for the Turks,” Papen wrote." But in autumn of 
1942, as the Wehrmacht’s southern army battered its way through 
the Volga steppes and approached Stalingrad, the Turkish anti- 
Soviet press campaign mounted in crescendo. Prominent Turks 
began to speak exultantly of the approaching “annihilation of the 
Russian colossus.” Pan-Turkish dreams, too, suddenly began to 
revive. The vision of detaching the Turanian peoples of Russia 
and uniting them with Turkey itself had been a powerful force 
during World War I. Nor had it faded completely even under 
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Mustafa Kemal. Indeed, the idea continued to intrigue right-wing 
Turkish politicians and officers, and to find expression in such 
organizations as Kitapsevenler (The Booklovers’ Association), in 
periodicals such as Boz Kurt (Graywolf), Gok Boru (Skywolf), 
Cinar Alti (Under the Maple Tree), and in various youth move- 
ments. But the concept gained unexpected backing with the success 
of the Nazi invasion in 1941. Papen wrote of his meeting with Ali 
Fuad Abesoy, commander of the Turkish military academy, on 
July 18: 


As Ali Fuad intimated to me today, Turkey would be pleased if in 
the Caucasus a federation of the local tribes, which are in greater 
or less degree related to the Turks, could be established, while east 
of the Caspian Sea formation of an independent Turanian state 
would be regarded as the best solution. These buffer states would 
relieve Turkey for a long time of the Russian pressure and at the 
same time greatly strengthen her economic situation.*®! 


The following month Papen reported that a number of Turkish 
statesmen had proposed the establishment of an independent East 
Turkish federation, to consist of Volga Turks, Tatars, and Turko- 
mans recently liberated from the Soviet yoke. Turkey would fulfill 
the role of political and cultural adviser to this regime.” 

On August 5, 1941, Secretary of State Weizsiicker met in 
Berlin with Hiisrev Gerede, the Turkish ambassador. The latter 
raised the question of Turkish peoples living on the fringes of the 
Soviet Union. “He called my attention to the possibility of spread- 
ing anti-Soviet propaganda among these Turkic tribes,” wrote 
Weizsäcker. “Then he expressed . . . the idea that the Caucasus 
peoples could eventually be united into one buffer state and hinted 
that an independent Turanian state might be established east of 
the Caspian Sea also.” A month later, in a fascinating throwback 
to World War I, the political counselor of the foreign ministry, 
Ernst Woermann, described his conversation in Berlin with Nuri 
Pasha, brother of Enver Pasha, Ottoman war minister of that 
earlier conflict. Nuri was a successful factory owner, and expressed 
Pan-Turanian ideas fully as grandiose as those of his late brother. 
It was his proposal that the Nazis construct special camps for 
Soviet war prisoners of Turkic origin and that a central office for 
Pan-Turanian propaganda be established in Berlin.“ Woermann 
liked the idea and accepted it. The following spring Marshal Cak- 
mak, chief of the Turkish general staff, intimated to Papen that the 
Ankara government might allow Turkish civilians to work for 
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Germany in the administration of the conquered Eastern territories. 
The Turkish army, he said, “. . . had a large number of former 
Caucasian, especially Azerbaijani, officers who were intimately 
acquainted with the country. [Should German] operations make 
further progress, he would at [Germany’s] wish, grant them fur- 
lough,”® 

If nothing came of these suggestions it was not for lack of 
Turkish willingness, but the consequence rather of Germany’s 
obtuseness in meting out to the Tatar minorities the identical 
schrecklichkeit she applied to the Russians. By and large, Turkish 
efforts to devise a joint policy for these Turanian peoples failed 
because the Nazis were unwilling to cooperate. A few Turks (from 
integral Turkey) were employed in the German administration of 
the Crimea. Unwilling, however, to become tools for the oppression 
of their own people, most of them gave up their positions and 
returned to Turkey before the end of 1942.°° It was not until 1944, 
in a final effort to enlist Ankara’s help against the Soviet Union, 
that the Germans offered a number of extensive territorial induce- 
ments at Russian expense. Although several Pan-Turkish enthusi- 
asts responded favorably, this was no longer true of the Turkish 
government itself. Indeed, the cabinet went so far as to have the 
pro-German group arrested and publicly tried. The defendants 
received long prison sentences. Both trial and punishment were 
carried out with the transparent intention of appeasing the Soviet 
Union. 

There were other wartime episodes that did not escape the 
attention of the Allied governments, and particularly of Moscow. 
It would be recalled afterward that the Turks permitted the German 
patrol boat Seefalke entry through the Straits into the Black Sea 
on July 9, 1941, in palpable violation of the Montreux Convention. 
In August of that year, an Italian auxiliary warship, Tarvisio, was 
also allowed passage through the Dardanelles. On November 4, 
1942, Moscow warned the Turkish government against Germany’s 
tactic of sending “auxiliary warships disguised as merchant vessels” 
through the Straits. In May and June, 1944, eight small German 
gunboats of the Ems type and five auxiliary warships of the Kriegs- 
transport type engaged in naval operations against the Russians 
in the Black Sea.*" Yet by then the pendulum of war had swung 
so markedly that it required only Anthony Eden’s expression of 
displeasure in the British House of Commons on June 14, 1944, to 
precipitate the resignation of Turkish Foreign Minister Menemen- 
sioglu the following day. 
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Nor would it be overlooked that certain Turkish wartime 
practices bore similarities not only to Ottoman ruthlessness in 
World War I, but to German racial policies in World War II. In 
1942, for example, the economic situation in Turkey was so critical, 
the gap between rich and poor so wide, that several hundred 
thousand of the nation’s lower-middle salaried classes were literally 
on the verge of starvation. Ordinary taxes simply were not paid. 
It was in this crisis atmosphere that the Turkish government took 
a grave misstep, an attempted assessment upon individual savings. 
Payment of the levy was required in cash and within a short period, 
and there was no appeal from the decision of the local tax boards— 
the latter comprised exclusively of Moslem Turks. The tax actually 
meant little or nothing to the majority of the population. The peas- 
antry did not have savings. The income of the urban salaried classes 
was so pitiably meager that the levy entailed a nominal cash pay- 
ment. But for non-Moslems, large numbers of whom were in trade 
or finance, the tax was altogether a disaster. It combined an en- 
demic Turanian brutality with fiscal duress, for it was imposed with 
particular vindictiveness on the Greek, Armenian, and Jewish com- 
munities in Istanbul and Izmir. Assessments went far beyond the 
financial resources of these minority peoples. Small businessmen 
among them were virtually wiped out. Many, unable to pay the 
arbitrary valuations, were sentenced to penal labor. These included 
some 29,000 men who were carried off to forced labor camps in 
eastern Anatolia “to work off their debts.” Actually, the tax was 
quite ineffective as a source of revenue; by the time it was finally 
dropped early in 1944 it had raised the unimpressive sum of 221 
million Turkish pounds. Even then, it was abandoned mainly to 
appease the Allies, who viewed the capital levy as an ugly reversion 
to the Young Turk xenophobia of World War I, and an approach, 
therefore, that shared much in common with Nazi racism. From the 
Soviet vantage point, the episode was entirely consistent with 
Turkey's record of pandering to Hitlers goodwill. These various 
examples of opportunism and malfeasance would be totaled up 
when the postwar reckoning came. 


The Overture to a Soviet Offensive 


SOVIET INTENTIONS toward Turkey were by no means exclusively 
punitive, however, or even defensive. There were also historic and 
clearly defined national ambitions to be fulfilled. They had not 
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been widely publicized during the 1930’s, in the face of a common 
Axis danger. Thus, at an international conference in Montreux in 
1936, when the Turks sought permission to fortify the banks of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles, even to close the Straits during periods 
when they felt themselves threatened by approaching war, the Sov- 
iets were among the first to accede, Yet by the same token, invoking 
the threat of Axis aggression, the Russians similarly managed to 
win Turkish, French, and British approval for a Straits regime 
altered in Moscow's favor. The Montreux Convention was in fact 
an unprecedented gesture of Western goodwill to the Soviet Union. 
By its terms, the Russians for the first time were permitted un- 
limited peacetime access to the Mediterranean for all surface 
shipping, for merchant vessels and warships alike. The Western 
Powers, on the other hand, were severely limited in their right of 
entrance into the Straits from the Mediterranean; the aggregate 
of naval tonnage permitted them individually was limited to 20,000 
tons. These various amendments to the earlier 1923 Straits Conven- 
tion plainly represented a major Soviet gain. 

The one remaining bottleneck for unlimited Soviet passage 
to the West was Turkey’s juridical discretion of opening or closing 
the Straits in periods when Ankara felt its security threatened. 
Much depended upon a continuing Turco-Russian understanding, 
of course, the sort of friendship that existed since the earliest days 
of the Kemalist regime in 1919-20. Fortunately for Moscow, the 
Soviet-Turkish Treaty of Friendship, originally signed in 1925, was 
renewed in 1935 for another ten years, and it appeared unlikely 
that the Turks would gravitate into alignments unfriendly to Russia. 
Indeed, it was the Soviet government, not the Turkish regime, that 
was the first to alter its policy, by signing the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact in August, 1939. The entente of the totalitarian giants was 
as alarming as it was unexpected. Foreign Minister Sükrü Saracoglu 
accordingly rushed off to Moscow the following month, in the hope 
of clarifying and reinforcing the existing Russo-Turkish treaty. 
He failed. Responding to German pressure, Soviet officials pre- 
sented the foreign minister with the alternative either of accepting 
a joint alliance with the Russians and the Nazis or of adopting a 
policy of benevolent neutrality toward Germany.” Saragoglu was 
obliged to reject these conditions. Had he accepted them, he would 
have violated his country’s pact with Britain and France, and the 
Turks were still urgently in need of Western friendship. Foreign 
Minister Molotov chose to ignore Saragoglu’s refusal, however, and 
enlarged upon his demands. These included the closure of the 
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regime regarded itself as “threatened” by war. This proviso in fact 
had enabled the Turks to close the Straits to Soviet-bound shipping 
during the most critical years of the fighting. Stalin was quite 
emphatic on this point. It was impossible, he insisted, to accept 
a situation in which Turkey kept a hand on the throat of the Soviet 
ion.*° 

In response to this thinly veiled threat, Franklin Roosevelt 
merely expressed the congenial hope that, like the American-Cana- 
dian boundary, other frontiers would eventually be spared forts or 
armed forces on either side. Churchill, too, diplomatically withheld 
his hand. At Tehran, the English prime minister had already in- 
timated that he saw no objection to free passage for Soviet vessels; 
and if this alone were the change Stalin had in mind, perhaps a 
crisis might yet be avoided. Churchill proposed that the Turks mean: 
while be given some assurance that their independence and gue 
rity would be guaranteed. Stalin assented, and promised to hol 
off further detailed suggestions until a later meeting. It wasim the 
following month that Moscow denounced the Turco-Soviet Friend- 
ship Pact. The course of the future was accurately discerned by 
Lawrence Steinhardt, the United States ambassador in Ankara, 
who predicted a tightening Soviet pressure campaign on Se 
“Soviet policy,” he warned on March 26, 1945, “will follow t e 
familiar pattern from which there has been little if any deviation 
as »81 

dn ae of Moscow’s diplomatic offensive seemed at first 
entirely capable of withstanding intimidation. Turkey had gone 
through the war unscathed. Her territory encompassed just under 
300,000 square miles, a rather large area by European R 
Her population in 1945 was estimated by census at peat! 
1g million,® a substantial increase compared to the World War 
era, when 12 million Turks had managed to survive four years of 
brutal warfare against Russians and Western Allies alike. Even so, 
fully three-quarters of the nation lived in rural areas and were 
quite poor, a majority still illiterate. Communications throughout 
Turkey were hopelessly inadequate even for normal domestic 
needs. A small industrial plant existed, but it was poorly designed 
and clumsily operated. Whatever the Soviet leaders hoped to 
achieve at Turkish expense by negotiating with the Western Allies, 
they expected their principal success to come from a direct intimi- 
dation campaign against the Turks themselves. To that end, on 
June 7, 1945, Molotov summoned to his office the Turkish ambassa- 
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dor, Selim Sarper. And it was here that the face of Soviet imperialism 
was revealed in its full and undisguised ruthlessness. 

Before negotiating a new treaty, declared the Russian foreign 
minister, all outstanding issues between Turkey and the Soviet 
Union should be settled once and for all. Turning to the Straits 
question, Molotov insisted that a people of 200 million could no 
longer depend exclusively on Turkish goodwill to assure the free 
passage of its shipping and warships through the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles. Moscow must also assess Turkey's capabilities of de- 
fending the Straits. Bluntly, Ambassador Sarper inquired: did 
this mean that the Soviet Union wished to have bases in Turkey? 
Molotov replied yes. Whereupon the Turkish ambassador stated 
his unwillingness to discuss the issue further. Molotov nevertheless 
proceeded. In the event of a future international conference for 
revising the Montreux Convention, he said, the Soviet Union and 
Turkey should stand together on a common policy. Again Sarper 
rejected the proposal. Molotov relentlessly pressed on. He observed 
that the territory ceded Turkey under the Soviet-Turkish Treaty of 
1921 had been given up under duress. The area in question bor- 
dered the Georgian and Armenian Soviet Republics, and embraced 
about 6,000 square miles and a population of 300,000; it should 
now be returned to the Soviet Union. Sarper, incredulous at the 
magnitude and effrontery of this demand, flatly declined to discuss 
any question affecting Turkey’s territorial integrity. Molotov left 
the matter in abeyance for the time being.* 

At a second meeting on June 18, however, the Soviet foreign 
minister offered to negotiate a treaty of “collaboration and alliance” 
with Turkey along the lines of the recent Soviet-Polish Treaty—on 
condition that the Turks, like the Poles, agree to return territory 
ceded by Moscow after World War I. When this proposal was con- 
veyed to Ankara, the Turkish acting foreign minister, Nurullah 
Sumer, discussed the matter with Russian Ambassador Vinogradov. 
Did the Soviet Union, asked Sumer, which owned a huge portion of 
the earth’s surface, really need any more territory? Vinogradov re- 
plied that it was the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic, which was 
very small, that needed the additional territory, not Russia herself.8+ 

The Soviets plainly were determined to establish a controlled 
buffer area between their own Moslem peoples and those of Turkey 
and Iran. And, in fact, one important sector they coveted in this 
angulated border region had unquestionably been turned over to 
the Mustafa Kemal government in 1921." Yet it soon became 
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evident that Moscow was also preoccupied with soil that had been 
integrally Turkish for centuries. The claim was advanced less by 
Moscow directly than by Armenian and Georgian Soviet spokesmen. 
In June, 1945, the Armenian Catholicos of Etchmiadzin voiced the 
hope that Ankara would “restore” to the Armenian Soviet Republic 
all so-called Armenian-inhabited lands in Turkey—an area embrac- 
ing fully a sixth of eastern Turkey. In his public newsletter, the 
Catholicos invited the Armenian communities of Syria, Europe, 
and the United States to support this appeal. The Armenian 
initiative was soon followed by another letter, this one published 
in the Soviet press by two Georgian professors, and laying claim 
on behalf of the Georgian Soviet Republic to a major coastal stretch 
of eastern Anatolia. Ironically, these pseudohistorical demands were 
explicitly repudiated by Leninist doctrine as it had been preached 
by the Soviets for over twenty-five years. 

The Turks understood with absolute clarity the far-reaching 
implications of the Kremlin’s offensive. On June 24 Ambassador 
Sarper described them to a member of the American embassy staff 
in Moscow. Turkey apparently lay in the “security zone” the Sov- 
iets were carving out from Finland to China, Sarper explained. 
Thus, the Kremlin undoubtedly would soon renew its efforts to 
bring Turkey under its control, and possibly to achieve two further 
objectives. The first was the closure of the Black Sea altogether 
to countries outside the Soviet Bloc, and simultaneously to win 
free naval access to the Mediterranean. Hence the demand for 
bases. The second objective was expansion through eastern Turkey 
to Alexandretta and the Mediterranean, in tandem with a move 
through Iran to the Persian Gulf. This explained the demand for 
Kars, Ardahan, and even territory beyond. The ambassador antici- 
pated that Soviet pressure would be resumed either within the next 
few weeks or after the Western Allies had demobilized. He had 
heard reports of ominous Soviet military movements in Bulgaria 
and the Caucasus. “We are used to wars of nerves,” Sarper added. 
“I have lumbago but no nerves.”** 

Perhaps the ambassador’s iron resolve derived in part from 
an unquestioning assurance that Britain would take up the Turkish 
cause, The British in fact appeared to be reacting precisely on 
schedule. They informed Ankara of their wholehearted support for 
Turkey in its rejection of Soviet demands. On June 18, John 
Balfour, the British chargé d'affaires in Washington, met with 
Joseph Grew, the acting secretary of state, to propose a joint Anglo- 
American approach on the Turkish question. Moscow should be 
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vigorously warned that its Middle Eastern demands were not simpl 

bilateral matters to be decided between the Soviet Union and Turke 
Balfour emphasized, but that they also affected the powers a 
sponsible for the United Nations. But here the British—and Turks 
—were to be disappointed. Grew made no commitment, and sugges- 
ted waiting until the United Nations Conference had ended se 
Francisco before pursuing the issue further. It was a curiousl 

equivocal response, one that betrayed the American reen, 
traditional reticence and cautiousness of purpose in a historic 
British sphere of influence. Later, on July 2, Grew suggested to 
Turkish Ambassador Hüseyin Baydur that the Turco-Soviet conver- 
sation represented merely a “friendly exchange of views and that no 
concrete threats had been made.” Although the blandness of the 
acting secretary's reply came as a shock for the Turkish govern- 
ment,” the State Department remained determined to withhold all 
further statements until the Potsdam Conference. There President 
Truman, a newcomer to international diplomacy, could sound out 
Russian intentions and perhaps talk to Stalin personally.°? 

A Yet at Potsdam, too, as matters developed, the British con- 

tinued to adopt the firmest position among the Western partners. 


z the eve of the conference, Eden sent a memorandum to Church- 
ui: 


We told [the Russians] before that we were in favour of revising 
the Montreux Convention. What has been their response? To make 
other demands of Turkey which would result in placing Constanti- 
nople under Russian guns and would probably be the first stage in 
the subjection of Turkey to Russia. . . . If we were to talk gener- 
ously to the Russians this time about access to the wider oceans 
I fear that they would only .. . proceed to make more and more 
demands on Persia and on other countries in the Middle East.?3 


Churchill followed this line on July 22, at the sixth plenary meet- 
ing at Potsdam, urging the Soviets to refrain from pressing Turke 
on the Straits and territorial changes. As Eden feared, aes 
Molotov’s tactic now was to propose the abrogation of the Mont- 
reux Convention altogether. Turkey and the Soviet Union, the 
Russian foreign minister explained, as “the states chiefly con- 
cerned,” should determine the new Straits regime, and this regime 
must also ensure that the two governments prevent “by common 
facilities” the use of the Straits by other countries for purposes 
“inimical to the Black Sea Powers.” 


Churchill’s response was to approve any change in the Mont- 
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reux Convention that would guarantee the Soviet merchant fleet 
and navy free access to the Mediterranean. But he was adamant in 
his opposition to a Soviet base in the Straits. Nor would he concur 
in the Soviet Union’s “irredentist” claims on eastern Turkey. The 
prime minister drew attention, as well, to the concentration of tens 
of thousands of Communist Bulgarian troops along Turkey's Euro- 
pean frontier.” What was their purpose if not to intimidate Ankara 
into making concessions? he asked. Stalin calmly denied the charge. 
He insisted that there was no reason for the Turks to be alarmed. 
Perhaps the Soviet request for territorial “rectification” had fright- 
ened them, but the issue would not have arisen at all had the Turks 
not suggested an alliance with the Soviet Union. Turning again to the 
Montreux Convention, Stalin asserted that it was wrong for a small 
nation supported by Britain to hold a great state by the throat and 
to deny it outlet to the Mediterranean. The Communist leader em- 
phasized that the situation could be rectified only by the establish- 
ment of a Soviet base in the Straits—with implications for Turkish 
sovereignty that were of course too plain to require embellishment. 
And there the issue stood, the traditional nineteenth-century con- 
frontation surfacing again after a half-decade of world war and 
uneasy alliance. At this point, to resolve the impasse, the American 
president for the first time expressed his own views. 

Harry Truman was barely two months in office. Presumably 
the last issue of statecraft with which he was prepared to grapple 
was the hoary Eastern Question, a matter that by tradition lay with- 
in the British sphere. Fortunately, Truman did not inherit a com- 
plete vacuum of policy. Washington had always spoken in favor 
of an open waterway between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 
The stand was based entirely on principle rather than self-interest, 
for the Straits historically had not played an important role in Amer- 
ican commerce, while trade with Turkey itself was quite minimal.°** 
During World War I, again on principle, Woodrow Wilson had ad- 
vocated the freedom of the channel in the twelfth of his Fourteen 
Points. In ensuing years the United States continued to support the 
ideal of free passage. Now, on July 23, 1945, following closely a 
State Department position paper, Truman accepted the approach 
of revising the Montreux Convention to allow unlimited Soviet naval 
and maritime passage through the Straits. But the freedom of this 
waterway, he suggested, ought to be protected not by any special 
Soviet-Turkish arrangements, but rather should be “guaranteed by 
all of us.”*? Thereupon the president submitted a detailed brief, illus- 
trating the importance of free and unrestricted navigation for all 
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inland waterways. The document shrewdly tested the honesty of 
Soviet intentions by proposing that an international body regulate 
open navigation in all inland channels bordering two or more states. 
Governing rules would apply not only to the Straits, but to the Dan- 
ube, the Rhine, even the Kiel Canal. 

It was a broad-visioned scheme, and it altogether delighted 
Churchill. The British prime minister immediately declared that 
the ideal compromise had been suggested. Britain and the United 
States would heartily support the Soviet request for amending the 
Montreux Convention. Universal freedom for merchant shipping 
henceforth would be supplemented by exclusive free naval passage 
for Soviet warships; but this arrangement, in turn, would be guar- 
anteed “by all of us.” Clearly nonplussed by the unexpected pro- 
posal, Stalin said nothing for the moment. He had been outmaneu- 
vered. That evening, over drinks with Churchill, the Soviet dictator 
made another tentative bid for joint Turco-Soviet “defense” of the 
Straits. The Englishman genially replied: “I will always support 
Russia in her claim to the freedom of the seas all the year round.” 
The next day, Stalin remarked that the president’s formula neg- 
lected to deal forthrightly with the question at issue. He suspected 
that no agreement could be reached for the time being. And for the 
while, therefore, he was prepared to leave the question in abeyance. 

In ensuing months, American policy continued to be one of 
conciliation, even procrastination, and was based entirely on Tru- 
man’s formula at Potsdam. Thus, in a note to Ankara on November 
2, the State Department emphasized its conviction that sovereignty 
over the Straits should continue to rest entirely in Turkish hands; 
but that, “in accordance with changed world conditions,” a number 
of substantial concessions could still be made. The naval vessels of 
the Black Sea Powers, like the merchant vessels of all nations, would 
enjoy the right of free passage through the Straits at all times, and 
no longer would be subject to restrictions in wartime. Conversely, 
the warships of other states would be denied passage, except for 
agreed limited tonnage in peacetime, or with the specific consent of 
the Black Sea Powers, or when acting under the authority of the 
United Nations.” 

The formula was by no means the answer to Turkish prayers. 
Yet the Ankara government took comfort in the fact that the scheme 
advocated neither the demilitarization nor the neutralization of the 
Straits. In any case, London did not seem to find the plan objection- 
able. Addressing the House of Commons on February 21, 1946, 
Foreign Secretary Bevin noted that Britain had been joined in an 
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alliance with Turkey since 1939, and did “not want Turkey con- 
verted into a satellite state,” but preferred rather that it be “really 
independent.” Faced with this common front on the part of the 
Western Allies, Ankara accepted the suggested principles of revis- 
ion, provided “Turkey’s independence, sovereignty, and territorial 
integrity were protected.”!°! 


Soviet Pressure Mounts 


THE ASSUMPTION of this protection was somewhat optimistic, as it 
turned out. After the Potsdam Conference more than a year elapsed 
before the Soviets raised the Straits question again. But in the inter- 
val Moscow found other ways to intensify the war of nerves in the 
Middle East. The Iranian crisis was one. The subversion of Greece 
(see pp. 379-81, below) was another. From the moment the Pots- 
dam Conference ended, too, Soviet newspaper and radio attacks 
against Turkey, accusing the Turks of pro-Axis collaboration during 
the war, became increasingly venomous and belligerent. More por- 
tentously yet, Soviet divisions carried out well-advertised maneuvers 
along the Turkish frontier. Not less than 190,000 troops were de- 
ployed in Transcaucasia, with another 90,000 Bulgarian satellite 
troops concentrated less than two hours’ driving time from Istanbul. 
The pressure on Turkey was more than military. Its economic effects 
were all but disastrous. The Ankara government was obliged to 
maintain fully 750,000 soldiers under arms—a number far beyond 
the nation’s supportive capacity. 

Then, on August 7, 1946, the Soviet government finally re- 
leased its long-awaited “official” response to the Truman formula, 
more than a year after the president had first outlined it at Potsdam. 
The timing was influenced less by psychological calculation than by 
legal formality. Article Twenty-Nine of the Montreux Convention 
required five-year intervals after signature for amendment propos- 
als. Now the second five-year interval had elapsed. The Soviet note 
began with the familiar charge that Turkey had permitted Axis war- 
ships entry into the Black Sea during the war. 1? The Soviets there- 
fore proposed the establishment of a new regime for the Straits on 
the basis Marshal Stalin had outlined the previous year. Traffic on 
the waterway would be regulated under the “joint competence” of 
Turkey and “other” Black Sea Powers; while Turkey and the Soviet 
Union, “as the Powers most interested and capable of guaranteeing 
freedom to commercial navigation and security in the Straits,” 
would organize “joint means of defense.” There was little really 
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novel in these demands. They were reminiscent of earlier Russo- 
Turkish treaties, the ones imposed on Constantinople in 1798, 1805, 
and 1834. They bore a close similarity to the plan Molotov had sub- 
mitted to Ribbentrop during the conversations of November, 1940. 
They differed from the formula presented at Potsdam only in their 
lack of obliqueness, in their unadorned brutality.1* At issue now 
was nothing less than the fulfillment of the Russian secular dream: 
enforced and controlled access to the “warm waters of the Mediter- 
ranean.” 

It was the moment of decision for Washington. Conciliatory 
formulas plainly would no longer suffice. A head-on test of wills 
with the Soviets apparently could not be postponed. By then, in any 
event, the Americans had been steadily augmenting their presence 
and asserting their strength in the Mediterranean-Middle Eastern 
area. Only four years earlier the United States Persian Gulf Com- 
mand had laid the foundations of this power position, by accepting 
from Britain the main responsibility for operating the Iranian 
supply route to Russia (Chapter VI). Ultimately, 30,000 American 
troops were committed to this task. The United States had also 
Joined Britain as a partner in the Middle East Supply Center, and 
had played the major role in Operation Torch, the invasion of North 
Africa, The North African expedition in turn had involved Allied 
force headquarters in ventures far transcending the comparative 
simplicities of a military campaign. An elaborate web of related non- 
military functions had to be fulfilled. Soon General Eisenhower was 
obliged to augment his command with a North African Economic 
Board, an Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, political 
advisers and information services. Allied headquarters, heavily 
American in staff as well as command, eventually were distributing 
millions of dollars of civilian goods, planning the expansion of agri- 
culture, improving transportation facilities, increasing the produc- 
tion of raw materials, and (somewhat naively) explaining the 
democratic way of life to local governments. In 1943, moreover, 
with the collapse of Italy, the opening of the Mediterranean led to 
closer economic cooperation between the eastern and western 
agencies. Eventually American technicians and experts of every 
sort moved in a free sweep from Morocco to Saudi Arabia, and 
in many instances undertook quietly to superimpose American busi- 
ness and credit facilities upon the economy of the sterling area. 

In the Turkish crisis, to be sure, the United States government 
had not at first committed itself with the forthrightness it had 
earlier demonstrated in Iran. But after Potsdam, Truman appeared 
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willing to go somewhat further. In an Army Day address of April, 
1946, he reiterated his intention to seek the elimination of all arti- 
ficial barriers to international navigation. The president coupled this 
statement with a veiled warning: “The United Nations have a right 
to insist that the sovereignty and integrity of the countries of the 
Near and Middle East must not be threatened by coercion or pene- 
tration.” The previous month, too, we recall, the battleship 
Missouri had been dispatched to Turkey, ostensibly to return the 
ashes of the Turkish ambassador in Washington. The message was 
plain. As Ambassador Edwin G. Wilson in Turkey reported in a 
cabled dispatch, the ship’s visit evoked “one of most remarkable 
demonstrations of friendliness on part of government and people of 
a foreign country toward U.S. Naval officers and men that has ever 
occurred in connection with U.S. Naval visit.”1°’ Churchill, out of of- 
fice and vacationing in the United States, was informed of the Mis- 
sour?s trip in advance. The former prime minister immediately 
cabled his successor in London, Clement Attlee: “This strikes me as 
a very important act of State and one calculated to make Russia 
understand that she must come to reasonable terms of discussion 
with the Western democracies.”1°* 

The gesture by itself was hardly enough to give Moscow pause. 
In the spring of 1946, the Russians were supporting Bulgaria, a 
former enemy, in the Sofia Communist regime’s territorial demands 
upon Greece. It was known, too, that the Russians had massed 
twenty-five divisions on the southern border of the Caucasus, where 
they were available as blackmail pressure equally against Turkey 
and Iran. By then Truman was convinced that another war was in 
the making, unless the Soviet Union were confronted “with an iron 
fist and strong language.”!”® The president’s response in late April 
was to accept a proposal earlier advocated by the secretary of the 
navy, James Forrestal. It was to send a naval task force to the Med- 
iterranean. The flotilla was dispatched at the beginning of May, 
and included the aircraft carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt, as well as 
several cruisers and destroyers. Now, on August 7, the Soviet note 
to Turkey apparently required an even more plainspoken response. 
Undersecretary of State Dean Acheson outlined his views before 
the secretaries of navy and war, and the joint chiefs of staff. The 
time had come, Acheson insisted, to develop a firm, coordinated 
government position. The United States must stand resolutely with 
the Turks no matter what the consequences; for accession to Soviet 
demands would be followed next by Communist infiltration and 
domination of Greece, with the gravest possible consequences for 
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the British Mediterranean life line. Acheson argued, then, that the 
Russian ultimatum to Turkey should be rejected forcefully by the 
president, with full awareness that if the Soviets did not back down 
there was a risk of armed conflict. 

The undersecretary’s brief met with general agreement, and 
on August 15 Acheson himself, together with the war and naval 
secretaries and chiefs of staff, reported this consensus to the White 
House." The president of course was still comparatively new in 
office, and shared little of his predecessor's range of experience in 
international affairs. Yet at no time either before or later did Harry 
Truman’s qualities of steely resolution and decisiveness of charac- 
ter show themselves to better effect. He listened, asked a few ques- 
tions, and then agreed, replying that “we might as well find out 
whether the Russians were bent on world conquest now as in five 
or ten years.”"? After a second, even more thorough analysis (at 
the suggestion of General Eisenhower, chairman of the joint chiefs 
of staff), Truman authorized the State Department and the armed 
services to carry out their recommended program “to the end.”!8 

Four days later, on August 19, Acheson handed the Soviet 
chargé affaires a short note, politely couched, accepting the Soviet 
principle of revising the Montreux Convention further to limit West- 
ern naval traffic into the Black Sea. But the United States categor- 
ically rejected the demand for a joint Russo-Turkish regime for the 
Straits, or for a joint Russo-Turkish “defensive base” there. The 
United Nations Security Council was equipped to deal with an ag- 
gressive attack or threat of aggression upon the waterway, the 
American message declared, and the normal custodianship of the 
Straits should therefore continue to be first and foremost the re- 
sponsibility of Turkey.1"* This statement was released to the news 
media precisely at the moment that the United States delivered an 
ultimatum to Communist Yugoslavia, insisting upon the release of 
passengers taken from a downed American transport plane. Simul- 
taneously, the American naval task force continued to pay leisurely 
courtesy calls at Piraeus, Istanbul, Beirut, and other Middle Eastern 
ports the entire distance to Jidda, in Saudi Arabia. Later, on Sep- 
tember 30, Washington announced that these vessels were being 
permanently assigned to the Mediterranean (where they became 
the nucleus of the Sixth Fleet). Meanwhile, the British government 
on August 21 issued a note that was identical in tenor to 
Acheson’s.1 Not least of all, the Turks also joined the united front, 
defending vigorously their ability to protect the Straits, and firmly 
rejecting the Soviet proposal for joint control of the waterway. 
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The unofficial Soviet reaction was not long in coming. On August 
25 the Tass Agency reported darkly that the British had established 
a military supply base in the Straits, were exercising authority over 
the Turkish airfield at Yesilkoy near Istanbul, and finally were 
directing antisubmarine radar stations in Thrace and on the Black 
Sea coast.'° Radio Moscow returned to this charge on September 
I, citing the extensive numbers of British naval vessels and planes, 
and the quantity of antiaircraft guns, radio transmitters, and other 
equipment Britain had supplied Turkey during the year. A month 
later, on September 25, the Kremlin finally issued its official reply to 
the Turkish note. The Soviet aide-mémoire recalled the historic 
dangers Russia had continually encountered whenever she failed to 
exert at least partial control over the Straits, as in the passage of the 
German warships Goeben and Breslau through the Dardanelles in 
World War I. The Black Sea was a closed water body, Moscow in- 
sisted, and accordingly required special protection against Western 
incursion." Washington held firm, however. On October g the 
State Department reiterated its earlier position. So did a British note 
of the same day. 

At this point, governmental discussion of this issue abated as 
suddenly as it began. On October 26, 1946, Moscow announced 
that it was “premature to consider the question of calling a con- 
ference to establish a new regime for the Black Sea Straits.”"® The 
Soviet diplomatic campaign had come to an end, for all practical 
purposes. Ironically, had it been pursued, Russia would at least 
have succeeded in winning unlimited passage of Soviet naval ves- 
sels through the Straits. In dropping the matter now, however, 
Moscow forfeited its option for revising the Straits regime within 
the time limit provided by the Montreux Convention, at least for 
another five years. But the issue was never again revived. The 
Soviets were uninterested in minimal concessions. If diplomacy 
offered no possibility of decisive success, other methods would have 
to be employed. 


Truman Establishes a Doctrine 


ONE SOVIET TECHNIQUE WAS promptly to increase the extent and 
visibility of Russian military maneuvers along the nation’s southern 
frontier. As a result, Turkey’s armed forces were obliged to remain 
under full mobilization, and in early 1947 the Turkish economy 
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agreed on issues of foreign policy, on the need to maintain close 
links with the West, and to restore a functioning parliamentary 
administration. 

A plebiscite was conducted in September, 1945. It overwhelm- 
ingly favored the return of the king. Yet efforts to establish an oper- 
ating coalition government repeatedly failed, for by then Communist 
guerrillas had become active once more in northern Greece, 
and even in the Peloponnesus. This time, too, unlike 1944, the 
rebels were openly trained and provisioned by the Communist re- 
gimes of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. The Greek nation was 
being progressively bled to death by a sapping guerrilla campaign 
waged along the borders of the Iron Curtain. It appeared all but 
certain, if the hemorrhage continued, that a functioning govern- 
ment would collapse in Athens. The nation was grist for the Com- 
munist mill. And the strategic position of Turkey, as a result, was 
rendered increasingly precarious and vulnerable. 

All the more so as Britain, traditional patron of Greek freedom, 
found herself unable any longer to sustain the expense of 40,000 
Commonwealth troops garrisoned in the principal Greek cities, or 
to provide emergency financial infusions for the Greek government. 
British economic assistance to Greece from October, 1944, to May, 
1947, had already reached £132 million. It was an insupportable 
burden for a Labor government that was already struggling to 
meet new welfare commitments at home and facing a coal shortage 
and a winter of such unprecedented severity that Britain’s economy 
was itself threatened with paralysis (Chapter X).”° This “winter 
crisis” reached its peak in February, 1947, when on the 14th of the 
month the harassed Attlee government announced that it was turn- 
ing the Palestine question over to the United Nations, and on the 
20th that India would be made ready for independence in the 
summer. Then, on February 21, London further informed the Amer- 
ican government that within a matter of weeks Britain would be 
obliged to end her financial and advisory assistance to Greece and 
Turkey. Hereupon, the gateway to the Middle East was suddenly 
threatened with a critical vacuum of Allied power. 

Until that moment, Washington had still nourished the hope 
that Britain would carry the major responsibility of protecting the 
Eastern Mediterranean (if no longer Iran). The United States itself 
would have preferred to remain uninvolved—although the State De- 
partment had no objection whatever to picking up the largest part 
of Britain’s export trade in that region. As late as October 21, 1946, 
a Near East desk memorandum, urging the shipment of military and 
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industrial supplies to Turkey, qualified its recommendation by 
adding: 


For the present, it seems preferable for Great Britain to assume the 
obligation of providing military equipment and munitions when- 
ever necessary to ensure proper maintenance and development of 
the Turkish military forces. This follows because of the treaty re- 
lationship between the two countries and because the world in gen- 
eral has become accustomed to the fact that Turkey receives arms 
from Britain from time to time.” 


Now, in February, 1947, the news of Britain’s withdrawal from the 
Greco-Turkish area was received by Washington with shock and 
dismay. Secretary of State George Marshall viewed the development 
as “tantamount to British abdication from the Middle East with 
obvious implications as to their successor.”!22 

It was at this point, therefore, that Marshall, only recently 
appointed to succeed James Byrnes in office, demonstrated again 
the tenacity of purpose that had characterized his military leader- 
ship during the war. He did not blench at the emerging likelihood 
of collision with the Soviet Union. The staff he assembled around 
him were exceptionally competent and tough-minded diplomats. 
The ablest of them, Dean Acheson—indeed, perhaps the ablest 
American statesman of the twentieth century—remained on as 
undersecretary and was allowed widened scope in formulating 
policy guidelines. When, accordingly, on February 20, 1947, an 
agonized cable from Ambassador Lincoln MacVeagh in Athens pre- 
dicted an imminent Greek collapse, it was Acheson who seized the 
initiative in preparing the American response. During a three-day 
period of intensive consultations and drafting, Acheson, and his de- 
partment colleagues George Kennan, Loy Henderson, and Jack Hick- 
erson, rushed through the basic outline of what later was to be 
called the Truman Doctrine. The import of this document was that 
the political and territorial integrity of Greece and Turkey was a mat- 
ter of basic importance to the security of the United States; that Con- 
gress must be asked for immediate legislation authorizing financial 
aid to those two countries; that all available military supplies trans- 
ferable under existing laws be sent to Greece and Turkey; that new 
legislation be proposed to allow the shipment of additional quanti- 
ties of supplies and military equipment; and that a bill be passed 
authorizing the dispatch of American personnel for administrative, 
economic, and financial work with the Greek government.” 

Marshall and James Forrestal, the secretary of defense, ac- 
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cepted the implications of this blueprint without hesitation. So, 
also, typically and unflinchingly, did Truman when the position 
paper was submitted to him on February 26. “America could not, 
and should not, let these free countries stand unaided,” the presi- 
dent wrote later, describing his reaction. “To do so would carry the 
clearest implications in the Middle East and in Italy, Germany, 
and France. . . . The studies which Marshall and Acheson brought 
to me and which we examined together made it plain that serious 
risks would be involved. But the alternative would be disastrous 
to our security and to the security of free nations everywhere.”!24 
The following day Truman invited congressional leaders of both 
parties to the White House to hear the case for emergency legisla- 
tion. Acheson was the principal spokesman for the Administration. 
“Never,” he wrote afterward, “have I spoken under such a pressing 
sense that the issue was up to me alone.”!** The undersecretary rose 
to the challenge with a magisterial eloquence and incisiveness of 
analysis that overcame any lingering political doubts. He described 
the Soviet intimidation campaign against Turkey during the pre- 
ceding year and a half. This had been accompanied, he said, by a 
vicious and relentless propaganda war and, more important, by 
encircling movements aimed at Iran and Greece. With British and 
American diplomatic support, the Turks had stood firm against 
Soviet pressure, and the move against Iran for the time being had 
also failed. Now the Communists were directing their infiltration 
against Greece, and the situation in that country was altogether 
desperate. The Russians had any number of bets, Acheson con- 
tinued; if they won any of them, they won all. If they succeeded 
in wresting control of Turkey, they would almost inevitably extend 
their influence over Greece and Iran. If they transformed Greece 
into a satellite, Turkey would eventually succumb, with or without 
war, and then Iran. The Soviet aim, he emphasized, was domination 
of the Eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East. From there the 
Opportunities for penetrating south Asia and Africa were limitless. 
The United States had to act to meet this situation.12° 

Encouraged by the vigorously affirmative response of the legis- 
lative leaders, Truman addressed a joint session of Congress on 
March 12, 1947. There he presented his “Doctrine” for salvaging 
the Eastern Mediterranean from Communist rule. Although the 
message had been edited by Acheson, Truman delivered it with a 
flinty straightforwardness that reflected his own style and convic- 
tion. He asked authority to supply Greece with $200 million and 
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Turkey with $100 million in short-term grants, together with skilled 


personnel and training facilities. 


The very existence of the Greek state [Truman declared] is today 
threatened by terrorist activities of several thousand armed men 
led by Communists, who defy the Government’s authority at a 
number of points, particularly along the northern boundaries. . . . 
Meanwhile, the Greek Government is unable to cope with the situ- 
ation. The Greek Army is small and poorly equipped. It needs sup- 


plies and equipment if it is to restore authority to the Government 
throughout Greek territory.127 


Interestingly enough, the strategic importance of Turkey, 
which ranked high in Administration calculations, was played 
down in the Truman address. “There were two main reasons for 
this,” wrote Joseph Jones, one of the drafters of the statement to 
Congress. “The American people were not accustomed to thinking 
then, as they are now, in strategic military terms in time of peace, 
and too much emphasis upon supplying straight military aid to Tur- 
key might have been alarming to the point of defeating the proposed 
action.” The other reason, he pointed out, was that the supply of 
military aid to a country on the border of the Soviet Union, even 
for purely defensive purposes against Russian incursion, involved 
some danger of Soviet reaction.12° In his message to Congress, 
therefore, Truman stated merely that: 


[T]he future of Turkey as an independent and economically sound 
state is clearly no less important to the freedom-loving peoples of 
the world than the future of Greece... . Turkey now needs our 
support . . . for the purpose of effecting . . . modernization neces- 
sary for the maintenance of its national integrity. That integrity 
is essential to the preservation of order in the Middle East.129 


These remarks were given additional impact at the end of March, 
as the British expeditionary force in Greece began to withdraw, 
and short-term British loans to Turkey then stopped altogether. 
In Washington, little time was wasted in filling this power vacuum. 
The president’s legislation was supported wholeheartedly by both 
houses of Congress. It passed the Senate on April 22 and the House 
on May 9. 

Even with the availability of funds, the reconstruction pro- 
gram in Greece was gravely retarded by the civil war, which con- 
tinued to drain the little nation of blood and resources. After two 
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additional years of savage fighting, however, the Communist offen- 
sive eventually guttered out. Several factors were responsible. One 
was the withdrawal of Yugoslavia from the Cominform, following 
the Stalin-Tito break in 1948; henceforth Greek rebels operating 
from Albania were denied sanctuary on Yugoslav soil. Afterward, 
too, as an act of vengeance against Tito, Moscow announced its 
support in February, 1949, for an independent Macedonia, which 
would have included a large and productive area of both Greece 
and Yugoslavia. Thereupon many of the Greek rebels, whose nation- 
alism fully matched their communism, dispiritedly withdrew their 
support from the insurrection. Not least of all, American military 
advisers and equipment measurably strengthened the Greek army 
in its operations against the guerrillas. By the early autumn of 1949, 
royalist forces succeeded in clearing the northern part of Greece 
and eradicating the Communist threat there. 

Yet the price of this campaign was additional devastation to a 
nation already grievously scarred and crippled by the Axis. Thus, 
within eighteen months, Washington found it necessary to hand 
over its emergency Truman Doctrine commitments to the European 
Recovery (Marshall) Plan administration. The triumph of Soviet 
imperialism in eastern Europe, and the danger of a similar victory 
in central and western Europe, lifted the question of resistance to 
communism beyond the frontiers of an isolated geographical sector 
or the limitations of short-term financial aid. The Marshall Plan 
represented an unprecedented economic counteroffensive to save 
western and Mediterranean Europe. Greece shared in the broadened 
program of American largess. Between 1947 and 1953 the Athens 
government received approximately $2.5 billion of United States 
military, industrial, and agricultural aid. Even this sum was barely 
adequate to revive the nation’s moribund economy and guarantee 
it against further Communist subversion. 

Although not as dramatic in its internal political consequences, 
American financial support proved equally vital in maintaining 
Turkish sovereignty. By 1947, Ankara was spending more than 
50 percent of its annual government revenues on national defense. 
Had the Turkish army been kept at full mobilization even another 
few months, the state’s capacity to resist external aggression would 
have been irretrievably undermined.’ In May, 1947, an American 
military and economic mission reported that the Turkish armed 
forces were less up to date than in World War I, and were all the 
more obsolete by comparison with Soviet and Western advances in 
military technology.'*! The entire national economy was woefully 
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backward, for that matter, and altogether incapable of sustaining 
a modern and efficient war machine. 

Accordingly, the principal Truman Doctrine objective was to 
relieve the military burden upon the Turkish economy by halving 
the number of Turks under arms; and at the same time to increase 
their mobility and fire power by mechanizing their forces. Yet even 
as this program was begun in late 1947, Turkey’s more funda- 
mental economic weaknesses became clearer, especially the meager 
and obsolete Turkish communications system. Additional funds 
were needed to rectify these shortcomings. Between 1948 and 1950, 
the United States provided Ankara with nearly $200 million of 
equipment for modernizing Turkish roads and railways.: In later 
years the allocations would rise even more impressively; for in 
1949 Turkey was brought under the collective security umbrella 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. By the end of the decade, 
with her economy at least partially revived and her army modern- 
ized, Turkey was visibly being transformed from a potential victim of 
Soviet aggression into the very bedrock of Western security along 
the northern reaches of the Middle East. Moscow grudgingly ac- 
knowledged this fact. Although the Soviets continued to loose occa- 
sional propaganda broadsides against the Turks as “stooges of 
Wall Street and the Pentagon,” Communist army maneuvers along 
the Turkish borders virtually ceased by 1950. So did Soviet Armenian 
and Georgian demands for territorial retrocession at Turkish ex- 
pense. The Kremlin recognized a lost cause when it saw one. 

The Soviets were not the only losers in Iran, Turkey, and 
Greece. Great Britain found itself in the role of a mere bystander 
as it witnessed the defeat of a historic enemy in a once tradi- 
tional sphere of imperial influence. The task was accomplished 
by an ally who filled a vacuum of eroding British power with impres- 
sive strength of will and resources. It was a vacuum, one must add, 
that American policy had in some measure created: by making deep 
inroads into the sterling area, particularly in the oil-producing dis- 
tricts; by imposing draconian terms on its dollar loans to the British; 
and later by encouraging Iranian and Egyptian nationalism ( Chapter 
XIV). There was no question that London regarded an American 
buttress in the “northern tier” as infinitely to be preferred to 
Soviet domination there. The Attlee government itself, after all, 
had transferred this Middle East responsibility to Washington. 
But the act of abdication nevertheless was a painful one. Assur- 
ance of decisive British support to the nations along Russia’s 
southern frontier had long been the very fulcrum of nineteenth- 
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and early twentieth-century European diplomacy. After 1946 this 
crucial highland became the unquestioned preserve of the United 
States. 

To the Greeks, Turks, and Iranians, invigorated by their 
awareness of a new and mighty American patron, recollection of 
Britain’s historic Middle Eastern commitment soon faded into the 
haze of folklore. Indeed, in the absence of a protective shield of 
neighboring British armies and advisers, even Britain’s huge oil 
complex in southern Iran was rendered almost fatally vulnerable to 
nationalist pressures. It was in London alone, not in Ankara or 
Athens (and surely not in Tehran), that the achievements of two 
generations of British troops, funds, skills, and sacrifice endured 
in memory and gratitude. If, to the British people themselves, 
therefore, the imperial tradition remained a cherished and vital 
heritage—in the view of many, the very source of national survival 
—then elsewhere in the Middle East, farther south, where the 
Union Jack still fluttered with uncertain authority across the Arab- 
speaking world, a redoubled effort would have to be launched to 
salvage British economic and strategic interests, and the crucial 
administrative legacy of British occupation and guidance. 
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CHAPTER X 


BRITAIN SEEKS 
A RENEWED TENURE 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Britain’s Economy Falters 


"Le LITTLE ISLAND had pulled far more than its weight in the war. 
Its armies had engaged the Axis on five continents and supported 
the burden of the fighting longer than any other Allied nation. 
When the bill was calculated afterward, a quarter of Britain’s 
national wealth was found to have been expended. Physical de- 
struction on land came to £1,500,000,000. The loss of shipping and 
cargoes accounted for another £700,000,000. Internal “disinvest- 
ments,” through failure to replace plant and machinery, totaled 
£900,000,000. Four million houses had been either destroyed or 
damaged by enemy action. The domestic cupboard was bare, the 
population down at the heel, and most of the nation’s industrial 
property superannuated. The merchant marine, which before 1939 
had earned Britain an eighth of her imports, was left with barely 
three-quarters of its prewar tonnage. Yet the most serious depriva- 
tion by far was the enforced sale of £4,200,000,000 in foreign 
assets as payment for overseas goods and military supplies. Income 
from this source was reduced to less than half of its prewar level, 
and Britain’s remaining supply of hard currency was adequate 
thereafter for barely 40 percent of the nation’s current purchases. 

No sooner had the Attlee government taken office in July, 
1945, moreover, than President Truman struck the British a crip- 
pling blow by terminating Lend-Lease and canceling their out- 
standing contracts. This occurred at a moment when in Europe 
and Asia there were British prisoners to be rehabilitated, troops 
to be repatriated, mines to be swept, ships to be recovered from 
transport service, before there was a chance of securing employment 
for veterans or putting the nation’s exports on an earning basis. In 
sum, by 1945 the country was insolvent financially for the first 
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time in its modern history, and precisely when the new Labor 
government was intent on carrying out a far-reaching program of 
social welfare. It was this bleak ledger that was destined to influence 
every act of British diplomacy in every part of the world. 

One of Foreign Secretary Bevin’s priority concerns during this 
| grim postwar era, therefore, was to assure the most important of 
Britain’s remaining overseas investments, her oil supplies, the power 
source of Britain’s very industrial existence and a foreign-currency 
earner of near-sacred importance. In fact, these holdings were com- 
paratively recent, and their role in British Middle Eastern diplomacy 
even more so. During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
Britain’s decision to establish a quasi-protectorate relationship with 
the Arab sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf was motivated almost 
exclusively by strategy, by the need effectively to guard the western 
sea and land approaches to India. It was only in the last years be- 
fore World War I that British financiers came to appreciate the 
Gulf region’s economic importance. The first of those investors, the 
Australian William Knox d’Arcy, initially secured a concession from 
the shah of Persia to explore for oil in southern Iran. D’Arcy’s efforts 
were successful, but in 1908 he was persuaded to dispose of his 
majority interest to a group of British and Dutch capitalists. The 
latter promptly organized the Anglo-Persian Oil Company and 
constructed a refinery at Abadan, on the Gulf. By 1914 refined oil 
was being shipped from Abadan at the quite extraordinary rate, for 
that time, of 250,000 tons annually. It was in 1914, too, that the 
Royal Navy completed the transition from coal-burning to oil-burn- 
ing vessels. Six days before the outbreak of war, Parliament decided 
to act on an inspired appeal from Winston Churchill, first lord of 
the admiralty. It empowered the British government to increase 
its earlier, and limited, investment in the Anglo-Persian Company, 
thus acquiring a dominating bloc of shares. As matters developed, 
this turned out to be a controlling interest in Britain’s economic 
survival. 

By 1918 the petroleum exported by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany (as it was then to be called) reached 900,000 tons a year, 
and by 1934 nearly 9,000,000. Four years after World War II, 
annual production of the AIOC had climbed to nearly 32,000,000 
tons, an appreciable share (about 6 percent) of total world produc- 
tion.? Yet even before the war, Abadan had become the largest and 
most versatile refinery of its kind, manufacturing a complete range 
of products from gasoline to lubricating and fuel oils and bitumen. 
Supplementing the refinery was a company-owned fleet of ninety- 
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three vessels by 1939 (a third of these were lost during the war). 
In its actual and potential value, then, the AIOC complex was an 
economic heritage of all but measureless value. 

British petroleum interests in the Middle East were not limited 
to Abadan, however. With the approval of the Ottoman government, 
the AIOC had reached agreement in 1914 with a German company 
and the Royal Dutch Shell Corporation to prospect for oil in the 
Ottoman vilayets of Mosul and Baghdad. The new firm—the 
Turkish Petroleum Company—was destined to be largely British 
in ownership and direction. The AIOC held the preponderant inter- 
est, for example, while the second largest shareholder, Royal Dutch 
Shell, was itself 40 percent British owned.* And, despite subsequent 
share adjustments after 1919, control of this mighty corporate 
edifice remained in British hands. So did the largest proportion of 
its fabulously rising income. The Kirkuk field in Mosul was soon 
discovered to be one of the world’s great oil structures, with reserves 
estimated at over 750,000,000 tons by 1927.4 Within less than a dec- 
ade its production became a vital factor in world supply, for in 1934 
the Iraq Petroleum Company (the TPC’s new title) completed a 
pipeline to the Mediterranean. Eventually two lines were built, one 
through French-mandated territory to Tripoli, Lebanon, and the 
other through British-mandated territory to Haifa. Refineries were 
constructed in both ports. With these outlets, Mosul’s annual output 
rose from 123,000 tons in 1923 to 4,298,000 tons in 1938. 

London was acutely aware of the potential value of these 
holdings. As early as 1928 it took the initiative in securing a cartel 
for British oil enterprises in the Middle East. The member firms of 
the Iraq Petroleum Company were obliged to sign an agreement 
promising to act only through the parent company (the IPC itself) 
as long as they were exploring within former Ottoman territory— 
limits defined on a map by a red line. The “Red Line” agreement 
was a tangible economic symbol of Britain’s Middle Eastern sphere 
of influence. Although the agreement was never quite as rigid as 
Whitehall intended, it proved generally effective in maintaining Brit- 
ish preeminence in the Gulf oil fields. A case in point was the single 
largest of those fields, in the Sheikhdom of Kuwait on the Gulf’s 
northern shore. A group of American oil producers eyed the con- 
cession there, and was in a financial position to outbid its 
British competition. Yet the Americans failed to overcome the British 
diplomatic barrier. London eventually dropped its opposition, but not 
until 1934, and then only on condition of the AIOC’s acceptance in 
full partnership with the American Gulf Oil Corporation. It was 
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expected, too, that the emergent firm, the Kuwait Petroleum Com- 
pany, would be organized and registered as a British enterprise. Oil 
was not actually exported from Kuwait until 1946, but it was 
evident well before then that the sheikhdom possessed an almost 
unbelievable reserve, probably the richest in the world.* A 50 per- 
cent share of this liquid El Dorado was a windfall to the faltering 
British economy. 

So was the IPC concession in Qatar, a peninsula south of the 
Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf. Again, oil was not struck before 
1945, but the reserves of the little peninsula were similarly cal- 
culated as immense. In sum, at the end of the war no other invest- 
ments in the world offered Britain’s straitened economy the proved 
and estimated future income of this far-flung network of desert 
wells. London was determined to protect it as it protected the mines 
and factories of the home island itself. 


The United States Enters the Persian Gulf 


IN THE MIDST OF WoRLD War II, the British discovered with some 
chagrin that their principal rival for Middle Eastern oil was not a 
traditional imperial competitor, but rather their most stalwart 
wartime ally, the United States. Indeed, by then American petro- 
leum investments in the Middle East were rapidly approaching 
those of Britain. These included a 23.75 percent share of IPC 
holdings, acquired by a consortium of American oil companies as 
far back as 1924. For a while, so it appeared, Americans and other 
“foreigners” were debarred from additional concessions by Britain’s 
treaties with the various Gulf sheikhdoms. The “Red Line” agree- 
ment of 1927 was another obstacle. Yet American capitalist initia- 
tive was not easily deterred. One objective of this corporative 
aggressiveness was the Bahrein Islands, off the coast of Saudi 
Arabia. The opening concession there had been won by a British 
group, in 1925. But a few years later, the Standard Oil Company of 
California purchased the British option. With the State Depart- 
ment’s help, Standard eventually won London’s approval by regis- 
tering in Canada as a British-owned company. Not long afterward 
oil was struck. A refinery was built in 1938, and exports soon 
exceeded a million tons a year. 

Bahrein’s success encouraged the efforts of concession hunters 
in adjacent territories. Gazing westward from this tiny Gulf archi- 
pelago, geologists of the Bahrein Petroleum Company (as the 
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American enterprise was called) were endlessly intrigued by the 
potential of the Arabian mainland. Nominally the desert realm was 
closed territory; its ruler, Abd al-Aziz Ibn Saud, was precluded by 
treaty with Britain from awarding oil concessions elsewhere.” 
In need of funds, however, the Saudi monarch took the initiative 
himself in opening the door to the Americans. In 1931 he invited 
an American mining engineer, Karl S. Twitchell, to make pre- 
liminary drilling explorations. The results were encouraging, and 
Twitchell afterward persuaded Standard Oil of California to bid 
for the concession. To the company’s surprise, Ibn Saud not only 
approved a generous arrangement in 1933, but refrained from 
offering the British a partnership role. The firm was known at the 
outset as the California-Arabian Standard Oil Company. Three 
years later it accepted the Texas Oil Company as a half partner, 
and afterward other marketing arrangements created further sub- 
holdings. The corporation was eventually registered under the 
title of the Arabian American Oil Company—Aramco. As shall be 
seen (Chapter XII), the giant petroleum conglomerate was destined 
to exert a substantial influence on United States policy in the Middle 
East. 

In ensuing years the Arabian fields were found to be even 
richer than Twitchell had supposed. Thus, in 1939, Aramco and 
Ibn Saud worked out a supplemental contract. The original con- 
cession was broadened to the unprecedented size of 440,000 com- 
petition-free miles, an arrangement that proved to be exceptionally 
lucrative for both Aramco and the king. By 1950 the annual pro- 
duction of the Saudi fields climbed to 28,350,920 tons. This repre- 
sented one-sixteenth of the entire world production—and only the 
smallest area of the award had yet been tapped.* Even before the 
end of World War II, as a result, Britain’s preeminence in the Middle 
East clearly was beginning to wane. In 1936, the share of known 
reserves in the Persian Gulf was estimated as 523,704,520 tons for 
Britain and 92,613,000 tons for the United States. By 1944 British 
and American shares were calculated as 2,181,445,800 tons and 
1,767,994,700 tons, respectively.” Four years later American output 
in the Middle East would overtake all competition.'? Britain’s ob- 
session with her fuel reserves was not uninfluenced by this emerg- 
ing ratio. 

Rivalry between the two countries developed even in the 
earliest days of the war. On the one hand, in late 1941 and early 
1942, the United States assumed responsibility for the British 
supply route in Iran. Simultaneously, across the Gulf, Britain’s in- 
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fluence with Ibn Saud raised an apparent threat to American oil 
concessions in Arabia. To minimize this danger, Aramco itself began 
taking over and increasing Britain’s wartime subsidy to the Saudi 
ruler. Then, in February, 1943, representatives of the company ap- 
pealed directly to Harold Ickes, the United States secretary of the 
interior and petroleum administrator. They had advanced Ibn Saud 
as much against future royalties as they dared, they explained. Now 
they were fearful that, without direct United States government 
funding for the Arab monarch, American oil concessions might be 
canceled altogether and given over to the British. The Aramco execu- 
tives added that petroleum geologists were known to be accompany- 
ing a British military mission in Saudi Arabia; that the British were 
opening a bank in Jidda to issue paper money, thus placing Saudi 
Arabia in the sterling area and making it difficult for Aramco to carry 
on its activities as an American firm." The oil officials insisted that 
Washington's help was urgently needed. Ickes agreed. On February 
16, 1943, he persuaded Roosevelt to extend Lend-Lease aid directly 
to Ibn Saud, rather than through the British as intermediaries. The 
moment this step was taken, Aramco was relieved of the burden of 
financing the king and American prestige in the eyes of the Saudi 
court was correspondingly enhanced. More significantly, Washing- 
ton had revealed plainly its intention of blocking British penetration 
into the Arabian fields. 

By the spring of 1943, the competition for influence had dis- 
tinctly frayed Anglo-American relations in the Gulf area.’ From its 
legations in the Middle East, the State Department was receiving 
urgent diplomatic accounts of “potentially prejudicial” British activ- 
ity in Saudi Arabia." Early in 1944 speculation reached Washington 
that London intended further to increase its own subsidy to Ibn 
Saud. Whereupon Secretary of State Hull warned Roosevelt: “If 
Saudi Arabia is permitted to lean too heavily upon the British, there 
is always the danger that the British would request a quid pro quo 
in oil. To obviate this danger, it is recommended that this Govern- 
ment share the subsidy on an overall equal basis with the British.” 
The concern for priority of interest was fully shared in Whitehall. 
Thus, when Hull proposed the appointment of an American to lead 
the Allied economic mission to Saudi Arabia, Eden immediately and 
angrily objected. In a subsequent memorandum to Washington, the 
Foreign Office admitted that the United States enjoyed the control- 
ling economic interest in Saudi Arabia. Britain had no wish to limit 
American activities there, as had been suspected. But Whitehall re- 
minded the United States that British relations with Saudi Arabia 
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were longstanding ones, and that Britain, too, had a substantial 
economic as well as political interest in that country. The appeal was 
wasted. Washington's response was a mirror image of London’s. The 
State Department recognized that the Middle East was an area of 
“primary British military operational responsibility,’ but insisted 
that the “predominant interest in Saudi Arabian economy” was 
“unquestionably American in character,” and would “presumably 
remain so for many years to come.” Soon afterward Cordell Hull 
protested that the British minister in Riyadh was “doing his level 
best to injure the United States Government’s relations with King 
Ibn Saud, and was endeavoring in other ways to undermine our posi- 
tion in Saudi Arabia. . . .”18 

Much of this abrasiveness would not have developed but for an 
almost pathological fear in State and Interior Department circles that 
the United States was facing a serious oil emergency, that the wells 
of Texas and Oklahoma were rapidly being depleted. Some alarmist 
reports even warned that the nation’s reserves would be exhausted 
within fourteen years." Faced with this apparent crisis, Hull and 
Ickes urged the negotiation of an immediate high-level Anglo-Ameri- 
can agreement on oil supplies abroad. Roosevelt himself endorsed 
the suggestion.!* The British evaded the proposal at first, fearful that 
cabinet-level discussions might take on a binding plenipotentiary 
effect. Enlarging upon these suspicions, Churchill cabled Roosevelt 
personally on February 20, 1944. “Certain British quarters” were 
apprehensive that the United States wished to deprive Britain of her 
Middle Eastern oil interests, the prime minister observed, and he, 
Churchill, would be politically embarrassed if announcement were 
made of impending top-level discussions on this subject.1° The presi- 
dent’s reply, in the same inflexible spirit, expressed concern about a 
rumored British desire to “horn in” on the oil reserves of Saudi Ara- 
bia. Privately, Roosevelt had already been alerted by General Patrick 
Hurley (who may have been less than objective in his evaluation of 
British policy) that Whitehall was believed to have issued instruc- 
tions for American interests to be “squeezed out of Saudi Arabia.” 
On March 3, therefore, the president wrote Churchill, testily assur- 
ing the prime minister that the United States government was not 
“making sheep’s eyes” at British oil fields in Iran or Iraq.” The 
rising spiral of mutual suspicions made it all the more important, in 
Roosevelt’s view, to clear up all rumors and false reports through a 
conference, and to ensure that the negotiators be of cabinet rank. 

Eventually a compromise agreement was reached to hold dis- 
cussions, first on a technical and then on a cabinet level. The joint 
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meetings of technical experts accordingly began in Washington on 
April 13, 1944, and ended on May 3. They spanned the full range of 
British and American interests, and the long-term need of both coun- 
tries for abundant oil supplies. The two delegations accepted the 
principle of an annual mutual review of all matters relating to the 
production, distribution, and transportation of oil. It was a mild and 
unexceptionable consensus, but the British hesitated to go further. 
Eventually, at American prodding, London agreed on July 12 to ap- 
point a cabinet committee under the chairmanship of Lord Beaver- 
brook. Hull himself led the American group, with Ickes as vice- 
chairman. On August 8 the enlarged conference signed a joint 
agreement laying down the principles of cooperation. These were: to 
ensure adequate oil supplies to all peaceful countries at fair prices; 
to develop oil resources in a way that would encourage the “sound 
economic development” of the Middle Eastern nations themselves; 
to open “equal opportunity” for exploration in areas not already 
under concession; to avoid restriction by either government on the 
“legitimate operations” of the oil industry. It was another way of ad- 
mitting that the “Red Line” agreement was long since moribund.?! 
The understanding notably cleared the air between the two Allies. 

Unfortunately for State and Interior Department officials, most 
of these painstaking negotiations turned out to be wasted. When 
Roosevelt sent the document to the Senate for approval shortly after- 
ward, representatives of the southwestern oil states opposed the 
agreement on grounds that it was a “cartel.” They mobilized support 
for their view. The treaty was rejected.?? Indeed, all future attempts 
to redraft the agreement were similarly turned down by the upper 
chamber. London, at least, was not shaken by this congressional 
rejection. However formidable American competition in actual fact, 
the less the British were inhibited in their Middle Eastern oil activi- 
ties, the better for them. Although dependent upon American 
financial and military support, and increasingly restricted in their 
field of diplomatic maneuver, they still clung tenaciously to the hope 
of salvaging their historic economic and political influence among 
the oil sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf. 


A Reevaluation of Middle Eastern Potential 


IRONICALLY, this Western competition was rapidly overshadowed by 
a far more urgent Anglo-American effort to protect the flow of Middle 
Eastern oil to liberated Europe. The warning issued by Ickes and 
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American oil executives, that American domestic supplies were 
shrinking, was apparently confirmed by Dr. Everett DeGolyer, chair- 
man of the United States petroleum commission. Following a visit to 
the Middle East in 1944, DeGolyer repeatedly stressed that “the 
center of gravity of world oil production is shifting until it is firmly 
established in that area.”?? As DeGolyer viewed the situation, the is- 
sue of whether profits from Middle Eastern wells accrued to Ameri- 
can or British corporations, while not irrelevant to the United States 
economy, was less important than the need to supply fuel for the 
populations of war-ravaged Europe. 

If (as it later developed) DeGolyer underestimated American 
resources, he had not exaggerated the potential of the Middle East. 
In 1938, for example, Persian Gulf oil output reached 16.5 million 
tons in a total annual world production of 280 million. In 1946 the 
Gulf figures climbed to 137 million tons out of a world total of 800 
million. Demand fully matched the growing supply. European oil 
consumption in 1938 amounted to 27 million tons a year. In 1947 
it rose to 37 million tons. Afterward it would grow by 13 percent 
annually, reaching 100 million tons in 1955.24 This demand, com- 
bined with the fabulous proved and estimated reserves of the Gulf 
area, accounted for Europe’s increasing reliance upon Middle East- 
ern wells. Thus, the Persian Gulf supplied Europe with 25 percent of 
its oil in 1938, 50 percent in 1949, and 77 percent in 1953.” And 
the reservoir of Middle Eastern deposits was barely plumbed. Sim- 
ilarly, the flat, empty desert terrain of the eastern Fertile Crescent 
and Gulf region, often stretching hundreds of miles without a single 
deviation or geographical obstacle, permitted unusual economy in 
drilling and pipeline construction. In this fashion, extensive use 
of pipelines in the 1930’s and 1940s (see below) dramatically 
reduced the cost of shipping. 

If there was uncertainty, then, of continued supply, it could 
hardly be traced to the bottomless reserves of the Persian Gulf wells 
themselves. Nor was there any question of the mutuality of interest 
between Western concessionaires and the Arab oil kingdoms; the 
latter gratefully welcomed the royalties and social services provided 
by British and American companies. Uncertainty was the conse- 
quence rather of easements that crossed the frontiers of other, 
politically unstable, Arab lands. We recall that the first pipeline 
enterprise was launched by the Iraq Petroleum Company, whose 
fields at Kirkuk were almost equidistant between the Mediterranean 
and the Persian Gulf. A northern, twelve-inch pipeline to Tripoli was 
completed in 1934, while the southern branch to Haifa was finished 
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the same year. Later a sixteen-inch pipeline was extended to Tripoli 
in 1949. Not to be outdone, the owners of Aramco organized a Trans- 
Arabian Pipeline Company in November, 1946. Early the following 
year, surveys were completed for a thirty-inch pipe to be laid from 
the vast Saudi Arabian Abqaiq field on the Persian Gulf some 1,068 
miles to the port of Sidon in Lebanon. After many delays (Chap- 
ter XII), this “Tapline” project was completed in 1950, the largest 
of its kind in the world.** 

Finally, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 1947 announced its 
own plans for a “Mepline,” a pipe to carry oil from the fields in Iran, 
Traq, and Kuwait the entire distance to the Mediterranean coast. The 
undertaking was envisaged as greater even than Tapline. Measuring 
thirty-six inches in diameter, the enormous receptacle would pump 
fully 150 million barrels of crude oil a year across 1,500 miles of 
Iraq and Syria. Its intended terminus was a refinery to be constructed 
at Tarsus on the Syrian coast. The project was briefly stalled when 
the Iraqi government demanded that the line running from its own 
wells to Tripoli be enlarged as an alternative to Mepline. But even- 
tually, in 1949, Baghdad dropped its objections when the AIOC 
promised to construct another thirty-inch line from the Kirkuk fields 
to the Syrian port of Banias. 

More than any other feature of the Western oil concessions, it 
was this growing network of IPC, Tapline and Mepline pipes that 
appeared to be uniquely vulnerable to disruption and sabotage. The 
lines crossed hundreds of miles of desert, far too many to be 
guarded even by armed patrols. As long as Britain and the United 
States could depend upon Arab friendship and Arab political quies- 
cence, the security of these lines was reasonably assured. For 
strategic as well as economic reasons, therefore, Middle Eastern tran- 
quillity and Arab benevolence loomed as a central British preoc- 
cupation in the postwar era. The difficulty was that, reduced to 
near-bankruptcy by two world wars, Britain was hardly capable of 
guaranteeing peace and good will in the Middle East through the 
conventional threat of military force. Other approaches and agree- 
ments would have to be sought. 


The Pan-Arab Scheme 


PREFIGURATIONS OF an alternative, political technique emerged as 
early as 1941, ironically the same year in which British expedition- 
ary forces invaded Syria, Iraq, and Iran. Confronted by the imminent 
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threat of Axis breakthrough into the Middle East, Eden decided to 
renew his overtures to the Arab community. In an oft-quoted speech 
of May 29, 1941, the foreign secretary declared: 


The Arab World has made great strides since the settlement reached 
at the end of the last war, and many Arab thinkers desire for the 
Arab peoples a greater degree of unity than they now enjoy. In 
reaching out towards this unity, they hope for support. No such 
appeal from our friends should go unanswered. It seems to me 
both natural and right that the cultural and economic ties, too, 
should be strengthened. His Majesty's Government for their part 
will give their full support to any scheme that commands general 
approval.?7 


This was an offer of unity that appeared to go much further than the 
Axis inducement of the same year (Chapter VI). Indeed, with the 
turn in the tide of the war in 1942, the object of British Middle East 
policy was increasingly to encourage Arab cooperation as a method 
for achieving regional stability and economic development. As Lon- 
don saw it, British interests would be directly served if inter-Arab 
rivalries were eventually transcended through the establishment of 
an Arab federation or league. Once united in this fashion, Arab 
governments would be much less apprehensive of foreign (i.e., 
British) domination than would a collection of factious Arab states 
consumed with mutual rivalry and suspicion. 

The origin of this British solicitude for Arab union could be 
traced to the activities over the years of a forceful group of Middle 
East experts. Among them were Sir Edward Spears, Lord Moyne, 
the British minister-resident in Cairo from late 1943 to late 1944, 
and Lieutenant General John Bagot Glubb “Pasha,” commander of 
the Arab Legion of Transjordan. The concept was given theoretical 
expression by H. A. R. Gibb, a spokesman, with Arnold Toynbee, for 
the academic Arabophile group in London. In Gibb’s view, traditional 
Arab nationalists, even the Pan-Arab extremists who had collabo- 
rated with the Axis, might yet be willing to return to the more “en- 
lightened” ideas of the West if they were given a chance to operate 
within the framework of an Arab league. The establishment of such 
a league under British auspices, said Gibb, “is a rational, reasonable, 
eminently practical objective.”*> Eden shared this belief. On Feb- 
ruary 24, 1943, clarifying his earlier remarks, the foreign secretary 
declared in Parliament that “the British Government would view 
with sympathy any movement among the Arabs to promote eco- 
nomic, cultural or political unity. . . .” Then he added: “But clearly 
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the initiative in any scheme would have to come from the Arabs 
themselves. So far as I am aware, no such scheme which commands 
general approval has yet been worked out.”?9 
The desire for some sort of responsible unity in fact had been 
gaining momentum over the years in the Middle East itself. To some 
degree, modern technology had been laying the groundwork for it.3° 
| The revolution in transportation and communication manifestly was 
| overcoming the barriers of the desert in the east and the Nile Val- 
ley in the west. The printing presses of Cairo and Beirut supplied 
reading matter to the entire Arab community and fostered common 
| ways of thinking and writing. Radio and film also exerted their in- 
fluence. Tentative steps in the direction of Arab unity were similarly 
evident in the General Islamic Congress of 1931 in Jerusalem, the 
Bludan Conference of 1937 (Chapter III), the Arab Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Congress at Cairo in 1938, the Arab representation at the 
London Conference on Palestine of 1938-39. Arab nations were 
drawn together, as well, by a common anti-Zionist stance and by a 
sharp sense of mutual grievance against French policy in the Levant. 
There were also divisive forces, of course, including dynastic com- 
petition between ruling houses, religious differences between Mos- 
lem and Christian, creedal rivalry between Sunni and Shi, as well 
as between individual Moslem sects. 

Notwithstanding these diversities, the most respected Arab 
leaders continued to entertain visions of unity, if only for their own 
private or national ends. Both Nuri es-Said, the Iraqi statesman, 
and Emir Abdullah of Transjordan harked back wistfully to the 
united Hashemite kingdom as it had momentarily (if theoretically) 
existed after World War I. It was in fact Nuri who supplied the im- 
mediate impetus for an Arab league. Toward the end of 1942 he 
prepared a “Blue Book,” consisting of a letter to Richard Casey, then 
British minister-resident in Cairo, a “Note on Arab Independence 
and Unity with Particular Reference to Palestine,” and other docu- 
ments relating to Arab aspirations. Nuri’s proposals were influenced 
by two central assumptions. The first was that the establishment of 
a Greater Syria, including Palestine, and its union with Iraq in a 
league, would solve the Palestine impasse by dispelling Palestinian 
Arab fears of one day becoming a minority in a Zionist state (for a 
similar Zionist proposal, see p. 444, below). The other was that Arab 
unity should be based, at least initially, upon a union of the “Fertile 
Crescent” (i.e., Hashemite and formerly Hashemite) territories.*! 
Nuri’s scheme of course had the important advantage of iso- 
lating Egypt, the awakening giant of the Arab world, from the en- 
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visaged new political entity. For a while it appeared as if the Syrians 
would follow Nuri’s lead. In October, 1943, the Syrian prime minis- 
ter, Sadallah Bey al-Jabiri, tentatively endorsed the idea. The Leb- 
anese were more hesitant. So were the Saudi Arabians, who were 
uninterested in encouraging Hashemite unity as a counterpoise to 
the Saudi dynasty.*? 

The most serious obstacle to the Hashemite scheme, however, 
was its endorsement by Emir Abdullah of Transjordan, the only sur- 
viving son of the late sherif of Mecca, and therefore the leading 
Hashemite ruler. Abdullah’s interest in a wider, all-embracing Arab 
league was patently minimal. Anything that might forestall his own 
Hashemite plan, and worse yet, include the Egyptians, was repug- 
nant to him. “Abdullah disliked the Egyptians,” recalled one inter- 
viewer, “and he said so. They were not Arabs in his eyes. They were 
poor, miserable, and backward Africans. But his venom was reserved 
for Egypt’s young King Farouk. Every time Abdullah mentioned his 
name, he made a contemptuous spitting gesture into the corner of 
his carpeted room.”33 Unfortunately for Abdullah, his own country 
offered a poor foundation for primacy in a resurrected Arab federa- 
tion. Transjordan was a hopelessly impoverished realm, inhabited by 
a population of barely 300,000 illiterate fellahin and Bedouin. The 
entire nation possessed a scant 372 miles of roads, fewer than 1,000 
telephones, and a meager local revenue of £1,200,000. 

Even more compromising in the eyes of the other Arabs was 
Abdullah’s transparent status as a British client. As they viewed it, 
his entire nation functioned as little more than a guarded British ac- 
cess route between the Mediterranean and Iraq. Under the terms of 
his 1928 treaty with London, for example, Abdullah had agreed to 
be guided by British advice in all questions of foreign policy, finance, 
and constitutional change; while the British for their part had 
agreed to help defend the country, to subsidize the Transjordan 
Frontier Force, and to meet any government deficits. It was true that 
Britain had officially terminated the mandate by a new agreement 
in 1946, and formally recognized Transjordan as an independent 
state. Both sides had agreed to exchange diplomatic representatives; 
the defense of Transjordan and maintenance of order in the coun- 
try were now vested in Abdullah as sovereign ruler.** But this ges- 
ture was manifestly intended as a reward for Abdullah’s wartime 
loyalty to Britain at a time when the British connection was un- 
popular in the Arab world. Perhaps, too, it was meant as an induce- 
ment for similar understandings with Cairo and Baghdad. 

The change in Transjordan’s status was entirely nominal, in 
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any case. The heart of the treaty was its provision for British ad- 
visers and experts to serve in the Hashemite government and operate 
the nation’s communication facilities, and for British priority in the 
award of concessions. Most important of all, the document stipulated 
“cooperation in mutual defense” in the event of war or the threat of 
war. In peacetime, too, as in wartime, British troops were allowed 
to remain in Transjordan with full privileges of extraterritoriality, 
while British officers continued to train Abdullah’s subsidized army.** 
Two years later, in another magnanimous gesture to a faithful client, 
London approved a slightly altered version of the treaty, limiting 
British troop and air force deployment in peacetime.*” Even then, 
Britain’s preeminence was more flagrant in Transjordan than in any 
other Arab land, not excluding Egypt. The notion, therefore, of a 
puppet monarch like Abdullah functioning as the central figure in a 
design for Arab unification (however limited) was unpalatable even 
to the neighboring Syrians, and certainly to the Egyptians. The 
British were quite aware of this suspicion. When therefore Abdullah 
departed for London in February, 1946, in eager anticipation of 
Whitehall’s blessing for his scheme of Hashemite unity, he demon- 
strated an inept sense of timing. At that delicate stage of its negotia- 
tions with Egypt and Iraq (see below), London was uninterested in 
risking an open breach with the Arab world. The Fertile Crescent in- 
terpretation of Arab federation accordingly never got off the ground. 

Rather it was Egypt, a half-African nation, that was destined to 
become the moving force behind a radically different conception of 
Arab unity. Interestingly enough, Pan-Arab ideas exerted no influ- 
ence whatever on Egyptian political behavior until the late 1930’s. 
Before then the country was almost wholly engrossed with the 
British occupation and the vision of Nile Valley unity. Once the 
1936 treaty had been signed, however, the Cairo government felt 
able to pursue a somewhat more independent foreign policy. Even 
at that late date it might have chosen several alternatives, including 
an orientation mainly toward Sudan and Africa. The decisive factor 
in swinging Egyptian politicians toward a broader Arabist policy 
was unquestionably the Palestine issue. Unrest in the Holy Land 
between 1936 and 1939 made a sharp impact on Egyptian opinion, 
and contributed to the growth of Moslem political organizations by 
supplying them with appealing propaganda themes. From then on, 
intellectual support for the Pan-Arab movement began to grow. 
Ibrahim Abd al-Qadr al-Masni, a respected political observer, sug- 
gested in the journal al-Risalah on August 26, 1935, that the Egyp- 
tian Revolution had failed in its effort to drive out the British because 
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its national premises were isolationist. Joint Arab nationalism was 
the only avenue to Egyptian liberation, he insisted.** Others echoed 
this view, including Abd al-Rahman Azzam Pasha (see below), one 
of the nation’s most distinguished essayists, and Taha Hussein, a 
novelist of great popular influence and formerly (with his French 
education ) an exponent of Egypts “Mediterranean destiny.” Islamic 
sentiment and solidarity gave body to the Pan-Arabist concept. So 
did Cairo’s role during the war as a regional Allied military head- 
quarters, and as hub of the Middle East Supply Center. It was in fact 
the war that transformed Cairo into the most accessible and inter- 
nationally important Arab community in the Middle East. Little 
imagination was required to envisage this city as capital of a united 
postwar Arab world. 

When at last Pan-Arabism became Egypt's official policy in the 
1940's, however, both the Palace and the Wafd used it initially as a 
weapon in their domestic struggle for power. Farouk made no secret 
of his hatred for Nahas Pasha ever since the latter had been forced 
on him by the British in 1942; indeed, he had only awaited an op- 
portunity to lever the prime minister out of office. Fully conscious of 
the ruler’s animus, Nahas in turn espoused the cause of Pan-Arab 
leadership as a useful means of bolstering his own position. Thus, 
between July and November, 1943, the prime minister entered into 
a series of conversations on Arab unity with the leaders of Iraq, 
Transjordan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Lebanon, and Yemen. For his own 
purpose, of course, Farouk eagerly made use of these meetings. Nor 
did he abandon them even after October, 1944, by which time—with 
the Middle Eastern crisis over—he managed to reassert his preroga- 
tive and dismiss Nahas. In 1946, when Ismail Sidqi was prime min- 
ister, Farouk convened a meeting of Arab kings and presidents on 
his estate at Inshass to discuss matters of Pan-Arab policy and Pal- 
estine. “People then understood,” wrote Muhammad Hussein Haikal, 
“that King Farouk’s personal policy had for its aim the establishment 
of his personal leadership over the Arab states.”*? The most eminent 
of Farouk’s advisers were Ali Mahir and Azzam Pasha, who shared 
the monarch’s vision of Egypt as an authoritarian Moslem state 
embracing gradually all the Arabs, and perhaps in the fullness 
of time, all Moslems. It was accordingly a combination of various 
factors, including Egyptian patriotism, political opportunism, royal 
ambition, and religious conviction, that accounted for the opening 
steps in the practical diplomacy of Arab unity. 

If Britain did not originate the Pan-Arabist movement, she was 
intent from the very beginning upon directing it into channels 
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compatible with her desire for a benign, stable, and noncompetitive 
arena for British influence. Egypt as a member of a regional Arab 
organization presumably would be a force for moderation. In the 
early 1940’s, then, under gentle British pressure, Nahas Pasha and 
Nuri es-Said were encouraged to find an acceptable compromise 
between a general Arab union led by Egypt and a Greater Syria led 
by Iraq. The mediator in this act of conciliation was Abd al-Rahman 
Azzam Pasha, a frail, sallow diabetic in his early fifties, an adroit 
diplomat who later became the first secretary general of the Arab 
League (Chapter XII). Of Libyan stock, Azzam was reared in Egypt 
and later briefly studied medicine in England. The stint abroad ap- 
parently intensified his Egyptian nationalism and xenophobia; dur- 
ing World War I he joined the Senussi uprising against the British. 
Afterward, as a Wafdist deputy and friend of Zaghlul Pasha, Azzam 
held a series of diplomatic posts in the Middle East, where he be- 
came personally acquainted with a wide diversity of Arab political 
leaders. In 1932 he published an arresting essay entitled “The Arabs, 
People of the Future.” There, in microcosm, was his program for an 
Arab league. Contending in this article that Arab unity was in no way 
a more visionary goal than German or Italian unity had been in the 
nineteenth century, Azzam argued that differences of Arab tempera- 
ment and religion, even conflicting dynastic ambitions, all eventually 
could be reconciled. He preferred rather to emphasize the latent 
strength of the Arab world, its moderate climate, its bottomless oil 
reserves, its ancient and spiritual history, blended (he insisted) with 
a resurgent political youth and vitality. For these various reasons, 
Azzam appealed to the rulers and statesmen of the Middle East to 
take an active role in disseminating Pan-Arab propaganda, to exploit 
the Arab world’s common language and—by and large—its common 
religion and common mores.*? Farouk was soon won over to Azzam’s 
views. He also listened appreciatively as Azzam suggested over- 
coming the irresolution of the Hashemites by soliciting Ibn Saud’s 
friendship. This was effectively accomplished. 

It was at the initiative of these two respected Moslem rulers, 
then, Farouk and Ibn Saud, that the other Arab leaders accepted the 
Egyptian government's invitation to come to Alexandria for the pur- 
pose of organizing an all-inclusive (as distinguished from a limited ) 
Arab union. The conference opened on September 25, 1944, in the 
sumptuous Oriental luxury of the royal Antoniades palace. The gov- 
ernment leaders of Syria, Transjordan, Iraq, Lebanon, and Egypt 
were present, together with Musa al-Alami, the Palestinian Arab 
delegate. By then Nuri and the Syrian prime minister, Sadallah al- 
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Jabiri, had agreed to modify their own Greater Syria views in order 
to assure Saudi and Egyptian participation. It was a gesture Azzam 
had counted on, and Britain had encouraged. After ten days of ses- 
sions, therefore, a “Protocol of Alexandria” was issued, laying the 
basis for the subsequent Arab League. Although infused with the 
spirit of Pan-Arabism, and referring continually to “the Arab peo- 
ples” and the “Arab nation,” the Protocol emphasized that each of 
the member states was assured full sovereign recognition within the 
league. It anticipated a policy not of federation, but of “coordina- 
tion,” and of economic, cultural, and social “cooperation.” Specific 
clauses endorsed the goal of Lebanese independence, the rights of 
the Arab people in Palestine, and the need to establish an Arab state 
in Palestine. 

Several months afterward, on March 22, 1945, the Protocol 
achieved its logical fulfillment with the signature at Alexandria of 
the Pact of the Arab League. The new document turned out to be 
even more cautious and moderate than its predecessor. Whereas 
the Protocol had envisaged a deliberate, if gradual, abdication of 
national choice in foreign policy, the Pact laid emphasis upon 
the sovereign discretion of the member states, and eliminated tae 
original paragraph that imposed tentative restrictions upon the 
members’ freedom of action.“ For example, each participant was 
strictly enjoined not to interfere in the domestic affairs of the others, 
a clause that did not appear in the Protocol. In short, the League 
represented a victory for the moderate version of Pan-Arabism. It 
was unquestionably a political coup of the first order for Egypt, 
whose press now hailed Cairo as the center of the Arab world. In 
its social implications, as well, the Pact represented a triumph for 
the status quo. The only unity of purpose it seemed willing to en- 
courage was against France in the Levant and the Zionists in Pales- 
tine. Indeed, the League apparently was intended mainly as a 
forum to discuss those two issues, and conceivably also to promote 
such tepid goals as inter-Arab educational systems, trade and 
communications, tourism and industrial development. 

London should not have been displeased with so moderate 
and equable a format. It appeared to limit the militant ambitions 
of the Greater Syrianists. Possibly even Egypt now would be tract- 
able as a member of a regional Arab organization. Yet as matters 
turned out, the League was not destined to fulfill this British ambi- 
tion. Rather, the loose association of Arab nations served ultimately 
to assure the leadership of Egypt in the Arab world. It was behind the 
facade of the League that the Egyptian regime succeeded in exerting 
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a far greater moral and political leverage than in earlier years, 

ict the British from Egypt itself and later 
(Chapter XIV) to project Egyptian influence into the rest of the 
Middle East. 


Britain Reevaluates Her Security Requirements 
in the Middle East 


THIS DANGER was NOT evident on February 14, 1944, however, 
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government, then, to reorganize Britain’s 

le Eastern diplomacy in the light of (a) Soviet hostility; (b) 

the loss of Indian manpower reserves; (c) the emergent inde- 
pendence of the Middle Eastern nations themselves, As has been 
seen, one tactic was to encourage Arab unification as a likely basis 
of friendship for England, and a bulkhead against Communist 
penetration. Hopefully, too, an Arab league might serve as a replace- 
ment for increasingly expensive British garrisons in the Middle 
East. Influenced by this new “low-profile” approach, the cabinet 
plomats, and advisers from the 
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concept depended upon the at- 
tractiveness of Britain’s inducements to the Arabs, The Bedouin 
states of Transjordan and Saudi Arabia presented no serious prob- 
lem. With them, London could establish a relationship of Arab de- 
pendence on British services and military training—as in Britain’s 
agreement with Abdullah. To be sure, the Iraqis and Egyptians had 
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had a surfeit of this kind of proprietary help. Yet it was still possible 
that the emergence of a new middle class in Egypt and Syria, even 
in Iraq, would now offer other opportunities of British patronage. 
These would not be financial opportunities, admittedly, for Britain 
herself had become a heavy war debtor in the area. Nor was Bevin 
prepared to offer weapons, for these might be used irresponsibly 
in the simmering Palestine dispute. Instead, the Labor government 
was contemplating the offer of technical skills to raise living 
standards in the Middle East. Attlee recalled: 


We wanted to help the Arab States to independence; the old state 
of things couldn’t continue. But we couldn’t just withdraw and 
leave a vacuum. The trouble was that not many of the people in 
control were much good. A poor lot. Farouk was still on top in 
Egypt—a paltry representative for any country. .. . There were, of 
course, one or two people who were quite good while they lasted, 
like Abdulla in Jordan, an admirable man. But there weren’t many, 
and they tended to be out of touch with the people. . . . Over the 
whole of the Middle East I had every sympathy with the peasants 
but I must say I had a very poor view of the governing classes.*” 


One of Bevin’s earliest acts at the Foreign Office was to cir- 
culate a memorandum to his staff on the theme of “peasants not 
pashas,” calling attention to the need for approaching Middle 
Eastern problems from an entirely new standpoint. Intent upon 
applying his Socialist convictions to foreign policy, Bevin made no 
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years later the Middle Eastern nations themselves managed to pro- 
duce the largest quantity of their own supplies. Their agricultural 
land had been increased by nearly two million acres, as cotton culti- 
vation had made room for cereal output. With the help of foreign 
experts and pesticides, locust attacks and epidemics had been 
averted. The workshops and industries of the Middle East had 
been mobilized for war production, training centers had furnished 
skilled and semiskilled workmen to industry, and repair shops to 
the military forces. The MESC probably would have been continued 
even after the war had it not been for the veto of the United 
States, which feared a British economic monopoly in the Middle 
East.5° 

Notwithstanding its early demise, the Supply Center remained 
for Bevin a model of systematic, centralized advice and technical 
assistance, the kind that appeared ideally suited to the Middle East, 
and one that the foreign secretary hoped would develop a new 
partnership between Britain and the Arab states. Through a revised 
version of this organization, Arab nationalism might be linked to 


a broader cooperative movement. Hopefully, the Arabs then would 


be persuaded to think regionally, and to view the special positions 
sought by Britain as contributions to a partnership undertaking. 
Indeed, this common venture would almost inevitably lead to 
mutual defense, as well. Such were the goals the British Foreign 
Office had in mind when, late in 1945, it replaced the defunct 
MESC with the “Middle East Office,” and announced that the valu- 


a effort to rationalize Britain’s past mistakes. In Parliament he ad- 
mitted on May 24, 1946, that “our relations with Egypt, un- l 
fortunately, rest on a very narrow basis. We have added . . . very 
great wealth to the country, but it has never flowed down to the 
fellaheen. The result is that it has been an extremely narrow circle 
with whom we have dealt.”4* As the Foreign Office put the matter in 
a statement of September 20, 1945, Britain’s policy henceforth 
would be directed to “strengthening the relations with the countries 
in the Middle East on the basis of mutual cooperation, and the 
promotion of their social and economic well-being.” 

zi Bevin had a precedent in mind for this new relationship. It 

PA (y | was the late Middle East Supply Center. Established to cope with 
| economic problems arising out of the war emergency, the MESC 

| had accomplished feats that were little short of miraculous. In 
| 1941, it will be recalled, the entire Eastern Mediterranean region 
if) \ was threatened with starvation and economic chaos, and local needs 

q made insatiable demands on Allied shipping space. Yet only two 


able wartime experience of providing technical assistance to the 
area would be continued through this successor administration. J 

Unfortunately for Bevin’s plans, the Arabs tended to lea g Pi 
the Middle East Office as simply another example of commercial | 
imperialism. Where their governments did not openly reject its j j| 
help, the Arab ruling classes at best evinced lethargic indifference 
to their peasantry or to any enterprise designed to improve the 
fellahin’s lot. Anyway, with its several hundred technical experts, i 
the Middle East Office was far too small even to advertise its | 
presence adequately. It possessed neither the funds nor the man- 
power to make a significant impact on the overwhelming prob- 
lems of the area. And, certainly, the plan was not impressive enough 
in scope or likelihood-of-reward~to make the new “relationship” 
attractive to Arab and Egyptian politicians. 

Simultaneously with the debacle of the Middle East Office, the 
Arab League also began to founder. Bevin may have envisaged the 
j League as a potential federation, an organization capable of utilizing 
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regional economic ideas and of laying collective plans aa 
(together with Britain) against “outside aggressors. But the cs 
was soon overwhelmed with problems and rivalries peal : 

Arab factions. It demonstrated a certain specious unity, to z a ; 
in opposing the French presence in the Levant. Yet in con: ra 
the Palestine challenge it was all but fractured by can j id 
ousies and cross-purposes—between Egypt and Ley = a 
between Syria and Transjordan (Chapter XII). i me 
assumption that the League would voluntarily transform a 
into an extension of British policy in the Middle East w s 
sipated more rapidly and brutally than any Or his other i ne : 
In answer to the charge that the League “speaks arabir e ; 

British accent,” Azzam Pasha pointedly observed that “this sui is 
made of British cloth but I am wearing it.”*! The truth of rete 
remark became apparent in Egypt’s behavior as the hee ea = der 
of the Arab world. Far from being linked to strategic collaboration 
with the British, this leadership was exerted within a oe 
itself to support a renewed Egyptian struggle against British o 

cupation. 


The Egyptian Bid for Freedom 


IT was an integral feature of Bevin’s new “Toy probe’ wane 
to reduce, even to evacuate altogether, Britain’s large and a 

garrisons in Egypt, Iraq, and conceivably even in Palestine. sie 
the course of a speech before the Anglo-Egyptian ae a r 
merce, the foreign secretary explained that he did not see 5 es : 
domination of Egypt. Rather, he would “like to see a great oe 
built up, not on the basis of Great Britain protecting oe 
of the two nations on a basis of partnership between the Mi : 
East and ourselves.”? On the other hand, the Labor povernmen 
had no intention of departing from Egypt without an ironclad ae 
option of return in the event of war or crisis. The eee to 
be protected, first of all, not so much to ensure its availability a 
wartime (it had been intermittently blocked between i w 
1943) as to deny its use to any hostile power. The Suez Pn e 
second only to the North Atlantic in the volume of its Fa “As 
British shipping, carrying the goods m P of all nations, 

i far its most important postwar c a8 ‘aes 
ari Bees in the Middle East had proved anything in two 
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world conflicts, moreover, it was the immense strategic value of 
Egypt altogether as a staging area for British troops on many fronts. 
Britain’s garrison there, the single largest of the entire British de- 
fense establishment throughout the world except for India, covered 
the western bank of the canal between Suez and Ismailiya, and 
stretched for approximately two-thirds of its length.** With thirty- 
eight camps and ten airfields in use during World War II, this huge 
complex had supported the equivalent of forty-one divisions, in 
addition to Commonwealth units and air forces totaling sixty-five 
squadrons.®5 Additionally, in the event of a future war, the canal 
base was the one strategic site in the Middle East possessing 
tremendous capabilities for both defensive and offensive operations 
(Chapter XIV). For one thing, Suez could be provisioned via the 
Mediterranean or the Red Sea, by rail connecting Egypt and 
Palestine, or by land and air routes radiating from the Suez Canal 
Zone eastward, westward, and even partly southward. Additionally, 
the base enjoyed full and easy access to labor, food, and services in 
Egypt. Not least of all, it was surrounded by deserts and barren 
hill areas suitable for training purposes. These advantages and 
technical facilities simply were not available anywhere else in the 
Middle East.** It would have been unthinkable for a British govern- 
ment to deprive itself of all future access to this incomparable de- 
fense facility. 
On the other hand, the Attlee cabinet emphatically repudiated 
any notion of garrisoning Egypt, even the Suez installation, on a 
permanent basis. Bevin’s optimistic “low-profile” approach to Mid- 
dle Eastern peoples was one factor in this decision, but the urgent 
need for economy was another. The sheer cost of maintenance was 
insupportable. With a comradely, Socialist disregard for the cen- 
turies-old Middle Eastern propensity for thievery, Attlee wrote later: 


The perfect plague of my life was to get those numbers [of British 
troops] down. One was constantly up against the military capacity 
for delay. We'd accumulated an immense mass of stores which we 
were told were enormously valuable; we had to guard them... . 
I used to have fortnightly or weekly reports about how the num- 
bers of troops were going down, but I could never get them down 
very far because I was always told, “Ah, but there are these stores, 
we can’t leave them unguarded.” . . . Wonderful Capacity to play 
for time some of the military had. There was also a tendency to 
cling to Egypt, because it was a pleasant place to live in. “Prob- 


ably get shoved out to Aden or some other Godforsaken place if 
we go from here.”57 
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The Labor government's desire to withdraw from Egypt, albeit 
with protective treaty conditions, was a sentiment fully and vocally 
matched by the Egyptians themselves. To be sure, Britain was not 
without important reservoirs of friendship in Egypt. The fact that 
almost every educated Egyptian spoke, read, and wrote English 
unquestionably assisted business relations between the two coun- 
tries, even facilitated occasional social contacts between British and 
Egyptians. It led to the employment of British over other foreign ex- 
perts and encouraged the Egyptians to pursue their higher studies at 
British rather than other European universities. But against these 
stabilizing influences, there were other, less tangible, factors that im- 
periled Anglo-Egyptian cooperation. Most of these became critical as 
a direct result of World War II. Axis propaganda was one ingredient. 
Another was industrial growth, rising by 50 percent during the 
hostilities and transforming Egypt from a characteristic South 
Mediterranean backwater in 1939 into a semicommercial trading 
nation displaying a radically altered social physiognomy by 1945. 
Cotton production, the local textile industry, sugar production, all 
had made giant strides—particularly by Middle Eastern standards. 
Some 460,000 Egyptians were engaged in commerce and finance in 
1937; ten years later the number was 620,000, with a far higher 
per capita income. In 1933 less than a million youngsters attended 
high school; in 1941 there were twice that many.** Here, then, was 
the classical element in any nationalist ferment: a growing, in- 
creasingly literate and sentient middle class. 

As long as the older generation of political leaders governed 
in Cairo, Egyptian foreign policy displayed its traditional op- 
portunistic flexibility. For example, as late as 1936 it was still pos- 
sible for Wafdist spokesmen leading an all-party delegation to reach 
a negotiated settlement with Britain. Even during the early war 
years, the censorship and governmental powers of military decree 
kept interparty rivalries, and certainly anti-British strictures, well 
under control. But at the end of 1944 the censorship was relaxed, 
almost simultaneously with Farouk’s dismissal of the Wafdist 
government. In the ensuing succession of Palace-controlled minis- 
tries, the floodgates of invective were opened. No libel was too far- 
fetched, no calumny too gross, to achieve political advantage. Nor 
was denunciation of the British limited to Egypt’s opposition parties. 
To rebut the slurs on their national honor, politicians in office 
trumpeted their resistance to British pressures and their successful 
defense against British policies. As always, the Wafd proved espe- 
cially adept at substituting nationalist agitation for effective govern- 
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ment. The volatile bourgeois and student groups of Egypt, whip- 
lashed by these factional polemics, were also keenly aware of their 
country’s new importance as the headquarters of the Middle Eastern 
war effort and the Arab League, and of Britain’s trade obligations 
to Cairo. To them, any notion of compromise with the English ap- 
peared nothing less than treason. 

In their competitive diatribes against the British, moreover 
the “respectable” parties were endlessly chivvied by smaller ex- 
tremist groups. The most important of these was al-Ikhwan al- 
Muslimin, the Moslem Brotherhood. The Ikhwan’s founder, an ele- 
mentary school teacher named Hassan al-Banna, regarded the 
struggle against Britain less as a secular political battle than as a 
holy war to defend Islam itself against the threat of the godless 
West. At first he directed his appeal exclusively to the religiously 
oriented lower classes. As the movement grew, however, Hassan 
al-Banna shifted his headquarters from Ismailiya to Cairo, and 
began appealing to other elements. By 1945 the Brotherhood had 
developed into a national and far-ranging organization. A number 
of its cells were openly devoted to cultural and religious activities; 
but others developed into the nucleus of an exceptionally effective 
political terrorist society (Chapter XIV).°° The government recog- 
nized the importance of moving quickly in extracting concessions 
from Britain, if only to anticipate the mounting danger of this 
underground extremism. Indeed, politicians viewed the race as a 
matter of their own life or death. They had not forgotten how, in 
February, 1945, Prime Minister Ahmad Mahir was shot dead by 
members of the right-wing Misr al-Fatat organization as he pro- 
ceeded to the senate to explain his reason for entering the war at 
the side of Britain (actually to meet the March rx deadline for be- 
coming a charter member of the United Nations). It seemed plain 
that there was no room for compromise on the issue of British with- 
drawal. 

The Egyptians actually had not awaited the end of the war to 
assert their painfully repressed sense of nationalist pride. No sooner 
had the Axis military threat to Egypt ebbed, in early 1943, than 
passport officials began making difficulties for resident aliens. A 
proposed Arabic language law would have compelled foreign 
companies to employ a high percentage of Egyptians. On July 9, 
1945, the government announced that no further barracks would 
be erected for British troops in the Canal Zone. Rather, the cabinet 
intended to demand the total evacuation of all foreign soldiers on 
Egyptian territory. In a sense the British themselves helped provoke 
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this new intransigence. Well after the war against J apan nen bees 
following August, they failed to move swiftly in a s 
troops from Cairo and Alexandria and concentrating t i se 
Suez base. Perhaps it was unlikely that anything less na 
departure from the country would have satisfied Egypt's aie 
nationalists. Opposition and extremist pressure on Prime n 
Mahmud Fahmi al-Nuqrashi was increasing, and S a 
element in Nuqrashi’s own Saadist party was implaca s oe 
further delay. Under the provisions of the 1936 treaty, a er E 
and amendments were permissible in i P aa anin 
he time for that revision had now c : ; 
‘a go 20, 1945, the Egyptian government delivered 
formal note to the British ambassador, seeking the a ae 
negotiations on a revised treaty. The note observed that t at 
ment originally had been signed “in the midst of eG a 
when the spectre of war was already appearing, and it is 3 T 
circumstances that it clearly owes its present form. Cairo S a 
cepted the agreement under the pressure of ET ae 
planation continued, but now Allied victory had rendere t a 
superfluous and Egypt would no longer cooperate in ses a a 
it in its existing form. Desiring a relationship based on a wad ae 
friendship “which will no longer be inspired by past preju Saha! 
out-of-date doctrines, the Egyptian Government . . . get es - 
the British Government would take steps to fix an early nerd or r 
Egyptian delegation to proceed to London to negotiate with them 
isi e Treaty of 1936.” 
— oe we oor, ie Attlee government no longer es ar 
posed in principle to a new defensive partnership with a aoe : 7 
and sovereign Egypt. Preoccupied with other matters, ne a 
Whitehall delayed its reply until January 28; 1946. Per ae 
answer might have reflected Bevin’s new low-profile appr a 
more authentically had it not been issued against the bac 7 hes 
growing riots in Egypt. As it was, then, the note carefully ae ae 
itself to admitting only that the British government AG 2. < 
Egyptian desires. The cabinet still believed that the e es : m 
1936 treaty were sound, the reply declared. Neverthe. : 2 
willing to review the document with Egypt, and to aut o = 
British ambassador to hold preliminary conversations wi 
i oreign ministry.* . 

hae the Nugraski regime would have olin ei oe 
portunity on the spot. But in February, 1946, left-wing rio : re 
voked by the Wafdist opposition undermined the governmen 
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eventually forced the prime minister's resignation. Nuqrashi’s suc- 
cessor was the wealthy and politically independent Ismail Sidqi. A 
Turk by race, autocratic and cynical, Sidqi had nothing in common 
with the raucous demagoguery of the Wafd—although, for a while, 
he allowed the rioting to continue as a warning to England. His 
new government consisted exclusively of Liberals and Independents. 
As the cabinet set about appointing a delegation to negotiate with 
the British, it firmly rejected an arrogant Wafdist demand for 
majority control. At Ismail Sidqi’s insistence, moreover, Wafdist 
members were excluded from the delegation altogether, Whereupon 
the outraged Nugqrashi determined to sabotage any treaty he and his 
colleagues did not personally negotiate, regardless of its terms. The 
Watfdist boycott fatally prejudiced any chance for a successful con- 
ference. 

At the same time, the British matched Egyptian factiousness 
with a curious gaucherie of their own. They appointed their ambas- 
sador in Cairo, rather than their foreign minister, to lead the English 
delegation. It was true that by late March the ambassador was no 
longer the hard-driving, self-assured Sir Miles Lampson (Lord 
Killearn). Bevin had replaced him as a gesture of friendship shortly 
after coming to power in 1945. Indeed, Lampson’s successor, Sir 
Ronald Campbell, was the complete antithesis of his predecessor: 
short, frail, gentle, deferential, the very quintessence of flexibility 
and moderation. But Campbell was still an ambassador and Sidqi 
was a prime minister. As the latter observed, not without spleen, 
the discrepancy appeared to indicate the relative importance the 
two governments placed on the talks. Eventually, after further 
discussions, Bevin assured the Egyptians that he himself would lead 
the delegation. Detailed negotiations later would be entrusted to 
the air minister, Lord Stansgate, to Campbell, to Sir Kinahan 
Cornwallis, now director of the Middle East secretariat of the Foreign 
Office, and finally, to the three Middle Eastern commanders in chief. 
The Egyptians declared themselves satisfied with this arrangement. 

When the two delegations assembled in Cairo on April 15, 
1946, however, Sidqi made it emphatically clear that no agreement 
was possible except on the basis of complete British military 
evacuation. The warning was largely gratuitous. Bevin himself had 
already accepted this approach in principle. Yet it was still the 
foreign secretary’s hope to retain a skeletal force in Egypt during 


peacetime. The military leaders insisted on it, in fact, laying stress 


again on the vital strategic importance of the Canal Zone installa- 
tions. Stansgate and his colleagues thereupon urged the Egyptians 
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to take into account the importance of defending the region as a 
whole, and not simply the narrower interests of the Nile Valley. It 
was wasted effort. The continuing unrest and bomb outrages, the 
danger of renewed murder attempts against politicians suspected 
of “appeasement,” inhibited any broader framework of understand- 
ing. Ultimately the British delegation came up with a series of 
compromise proposals. One was for the “lease” of territory in the 
Sinai Desert. The notion was immediately and categorically refused. 
Stansgate then countered with the idea of maintaining certain 
British airfields and technical installations on a purely caretaker 
basis. This suggestion was also shot down. Quite disenchanted by 
then, the Egyptians concluded that Bevin’s so-called new approach 
was merely another sanctimonious façade for hard-core imperial- 
ism. As the talks reached an impasse, Sidqi remarked angrily to the 
British negotiators that their promises of evacuation evidently were 
worthless.” 

They were not worthless. Bevin intended to honor his com- 
mitments, if only for budgetary reasons. Eight months after the 
war, fully 250,000 British soldiers, sailors, and airmen were still 
garrisoned in the Middle East. In Britain itself, there was no way 
for a popularly elected government to ignore the mounting demand 
for retrenchment, particularly when the imminent withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from northern Iran apparently reduced any direct 
threat to British installations in the Arab world. Bevin would take 
a chance, abandoning the plan even for “light” advance bases in 
Egypt. On May 7, Attlee announced that his government had ac- 
cepted the principle of a complete British evacuation of Egypt in 
peacetime, on condition that satisfactory agreement could be 
reached on treaty revision as a whole. It is worth noting that this 
decision was hotly criticized by the Conservatives in the House 
of Commons. Led by Churchill, they challenged the government's 
assumption that British troops would remain on indefinitely in 
Palestine and Kenya as an effective alternative to Suez. The cabi- 
net had its solid majority, however. It was determined to pull out 
for reasons both of goodwill and of economy. 

If Britain had seriously intended to placate the Egyptians, a 
visible and immediate evacuation of Cairo and Alexandria might 
have been more effective than a promised future withdrawal from 
the whole of Egypt. Even so, Attlee’s statement unquestionably 
lowered tension between the two countries, and hope for an agree- 
ment began to revive. Anglo-Egyptian negotiations continued 
through the sweltering Cairo summer of 1946. The Egyptians still 
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adhered rigidly to their original demands for evacuation within a 
year, a target date that was patently impossible in view of the sheer 
extensiveness of British installations. The British proposed instead 
a maximum transitional period of five years to avoid a “defensive 
vacuum. Again, the Egyptians wished to limit their joint defense 
obligations to aggression committed against Egypt itself, or against 
one of Egypts immediate neighbors; while the British sou Sht to 
extend the commitment to nations threatened by the cove Cold 
War, ie., Iran, Turkey, and Greece. Finally, in late August, the 
British offered a new concession: in the event of sn a ainst 
the non-Arab states of the Middle East, Egypt’s obligation aon b 
festricted to “consultation on the action to be taken.” i 
Sidqi and Farouk were prepared to accept this compromise 
When the rest of the Egyptian delegation, timid and querulous about 
public reaction, withheld its approval, Sidqi forced the issue by re- 
signing office in September, 1946. As he calculated, no one else 
was prepared to organize a government, and a few days later he 
returned to power with his hand strengthened. Publicly, then, he 
announced his willingness to enter into an alliance with En land 
based on the evacuation of British forces in peacetime. The A 
question could be left aside for the moment, to be resolved in 
separate negotiations (see below). At that point the prime 
minister departed riot-torn Cairo for London (ignoring a tae 
threat to his plane), to hammer out the final details of a treat 
After five meetings with Bevin between October 12 and 25 Sidi 
and his foreign minister initialed a draft agreement Under - 
terme, the British committed themselves to evacuate Cairo Alexan- 
dria, and the Nile Delta by March 31, 1947, and the rest of Egypt 
by September 1, 1949. For their part, the Egyptians agreed mie 
the event of aggression “against countries adjacent to Egypt” the 
would invite the British to return to their Suez bases and offer full 
cooperation, as in World War II. Lastly, if a threat should develo 
to the security of any one of the neighbouring countries of Eg t 
the British and Egyptian governments would consult ee kin 


order to take in agreement such measures as may be recognised 
as necessary.”6 


The Stumbling Block of the Sudan 


a FINAL REMAINING IMPASSE between the two countries—indeed 
the all but insurmountable one—related not to the Canal Zone but 
rather to the vast appendage in the south. The problem had not 
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diminished since the 1936 treaty, neither in area (more than a mil- 
lion square miles) nor in population (at least 11 million inhabit- 
ants), nor in the apparent incompatibility of interests between 
Egyptians, Sudanese, and British. After 1936, moreover, the Sudan 
had tended to polarize even more distinctly into separate entities. 
The northern part of the country, much of it a desert plateau, was 
inhabited by an Arabic-speaking and ardently Moslem population. 
The south was wet and near-equatorial, covered with swamps and 
forests, peopled by Negroes, most of them animists, speaking various 
Nilotic dialects, whose tribal leaders identified the region’s future 
with Central Africa. Nor were the British interested in reviving the 
specious unity of earlier years. On the contrary, the Administration 
in Khartoum was perfectly willing to detach the south’s fetid swamp- 
land and allow its black inhabitants to develop their own indigenous 
culture under native chieftains. The process of separation was yet 
another way of minimizing Cairo’s influence beyond Egypt's borders. 

It was not the only way, however. Although the Sudan in theory 
remained part of the anomalous Anglo-Egyptian Condominium, the 
truth was that Egyptians had virtually no share at all in the govern- 
ment of the country and, except for radio propaganda, no means of 
directly influencing the native population. The Khartoum govern- 
ment, British controlled, systematically excluded Egyptian news- 
papers and other Egyptian publications. The 1936 treaty had made 
provision for Egyptian officials and settlers to return to the Sudan; 
in practice, they were kept out. Civil servants arriving from Britain 
displayed an unprecedented solicitude for the welfare of the Su- 
danese. Thus, the newly appointed civil secretary, Sir Douglas 
Newbold, began shifting Britain’s traditional emphasis on an author- 
itarian, imperial regime to a more open, consultative government— 
stressing Sudanese, as against Egyptian, interests in the land. It 
is noteworthy that these changes were carried out during the war 
without any reference whatever to Egypt, Britain’s nominal partner 
in the condominium. By 1946, as a result, the combination of a 
British-staffed administration and a native advisory council alien- 
ated the Sudan more drastically from Egyptian influence than at any 
time since the Mahdist insurrection of the 1880's. 

Egypt’s vested interest in the southern realm had not waned. 
It was as fundamental as the Nile itself. This mother of rivers, flow- 
ing due north for most of its 4,053 miles, drained a tenth of the con- 
tinent of Africa—and represented the lifeblood of the Egyptian 
economy. “Nature meant the Nile to run northward from the Sudan 
to Egypt,” so ran the classical Egyptian argument, “making of both 
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countries one land, called the Nile Valley. Were it not for the Nile 
there would have been no Egypt.” On the basis of that “unity” the 
Egyptians had staked their future on an elaborate series of water- 
power and irrigation projects. Yet it was an uncertain future as long 
as the British thumb in the Sudan rested along the jugular of the 
Nile. Indeed, from Cairo’s vantage point, the very life of the Nile 
Delta pulsated by sufferance of the government in Khartoum. 
Throughout the 1940's, too, Egyptian political leaders viewed the 
southern realm as an indispensable outlet for a population that each 
year added between 750,000 and a million people to a desperately 
overcrowded and underfed nation. This demographic factor, per- 
haps more than any other, lent the visceral quality to Egypt’s peren- 
nial demand for “Unity of the Nile Valley.” Articulated as early as 
the turn of the century, the slogan had long since become the 
creedal litany of Egyptian nationalism, sharing in urgency, if not 
transcending, the issue of British evacuation of Egypt itself. 

It was additionally to lend historical and ideological justifica- 
tion to the mythos of Nile Valley unity that Egyptian scholars and 
politicians alike developed a number of elaborate and painstakingly 
documented arguments. One was geographical and ethnic, adverting 
to the lack of topographical division between Egypt and the Sudan, 
and the manner in which this contiguity facilitated the migrations 
and interminglings, and thereby the racial unity, of the Egyptian 
and Sudanese peoples. The claim was subject to reserve, for there 
were in fact important differences in height, climate, and certainly 
distance between the main population centers of the two lands. 
Moreover, the southern area was rife with local and tribal hostilities. 
The Egyptians of the Lower Nile spoke Arabic, while the principal 
mother tongue of the central and southern Sudan was Nubian. In 
their diatribes against British policy in the southern Sudan, the 
Egyptians themselves obliquely admitted this linguistic and cultural 
dissimilarity. “The Sudanese,” argued the leader of the Young Egypt 
party, “are kept down in a state of savagery by separating the south- 
ern half of the Nile Valley from its northern half... . . Only Egypt 
can put a stop to this state of affairs.”6+ 

Invoking history, too, the Egyptians traced their political con- 
trol of the Sudan back to the Pharaohs. Although any connection 
beyond the great bend in the Nile had been lost as far back as the 
fifth century B.c., Egyptian nationalists laid emphasis upon the re- 
vival of the connection under Mehemet Ali in the early nineteenth 
century. The British had an answer for this. It was the Egyptian 
record of misgovernment in the Sudan during the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, and the indisputable fact that the Englishman Kitchener, 
rather than an Egyptian general, was the soldier who recaptured 
the Sudan from the Mahdists in 1898. But in the 1940’s the mere 
vision of unity seemed its own best justification to the Egyptians. 
Again, Ahmad Hussein stated the argument eloquently: 


In fact all the Arab countries of the Middle East are striving after 
a unity which has resulted today in the Arab League, and which 
might result in an Arab federation, for the better realization of 
the common interests in those countries. Egypt has taken a lead- 
ing part in this larger unity. If that is the case, then, in the rela- 
tions between Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Lebanon, Iraq and the 
Arabian Peninsula, if England finds no objection to such unity, 
is it not truly ridiculous, even an indication of bad faith, that 
England should stand as a stumbling block in the path of the Nile 
River unity? Is there any other possible explanation for this than 
the design to cast the Sudan in the pit of perpetual imperialism? 


The British had another and more plausible explanation. It 
was the welfare of the Sudanese people, for whom the government 
in Khartoum had been admirably providing. In truth, the Khartoum 
regime was a model of paternalistic rule, and in every corner of 
the land there were schools, dispensaries, law courts, and police 
stations offering a degree of security and comparative well-being 
unknown until then in the history of this backward realm. After 
1939, too, we recall, under the leadership of Sir Douglas Newbold, 
the government was broadened in favor of the Sudanese, whose 
notables were encouraged to participate in provincial and advisory 
councils. Even then the rate of transition was not fast enough for 
the Sudanese elite, the high school graduates who held clerical 
positions in the Administration. By 1943 they had split into two 
factions. One was an extremist minority which, under the slogan 
of Nile Valley Unity, turned to Egypt. The leading figure in this 
group, Ismail al-Azhari, was a teacher of mathematics in Gordon 
Memorial College (then a secondary school). A man of more than 
ordinary vitality and eloquence, Azhari soon consolidated his in- 
fluence throughout the towns and among the educated young men. 
His supporters, the Ashiqqa (Friends), actually represented the 
first authentic political party in the Sudan’s recent history. The 
moderate pro-British group, on the other hand, watching the ini- 
tiative pass to the extremists, formed the Umma (Nation ) party, 
under the leadership of Sir Said Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, the post- 
humous son of the Mahdi. An impressive giant of a man (journal- 
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ists dubbed him the “Black Knight”), Abd al-Rahman inherited his 
father’s immense and devoted following, with all its tradition of 
fear and hatred of the Egyptians. He had supported the British in 
both world wars and had been suitably rewarded with a knighthood 
and influence. Now he endeavored to exploit this strength by com- 
bining it with the anti-Egyptian ideology of the Umma. His strong- 
hold was in the west among the Moslem cattle-raising tribes of 
southern Darfur and Kordofan.®8 

If the British found it convenient to offer a none too indirect 
sponsorship of the Umma, they were animated by more than a 
desire to protect the Sudanese people from Egyptian rule and ruin. 
England also had made vital economic and Strategic commitments 
to a Sudan free of Cairo’s authority. During and after World War 
I, the British had launched a project to irrigate some 300,000 
feddans of the triangular tract of Sudanese land—the Gezira Tract 
—between the White Nile and the Blue Nile. The investment suc- 
ceeded dramatically. The quantity and quality of the crop yield 
were soon recognized as among the best in the world cotton market. 
The Gezira scheme was expanded afterward to a million feddans, 
and eventually became the backbone of the Sudanese economy. As 
a tripartite consortium, it shared handsome profits among the 
British investors, the Sudan government—which received some 50 
percent of its revenues from Gezira—and the Sudanese farmers 
themselves.* The program, in short, represented one of the happier 
accomplishments of enlightened imperialism. By the same token, 
it was an undertaking uniquely vulnerable to political change; for 
an Egyptian monopoly of the Nile waters might well doom or 
seriously limit the Gezira project and its income. Other millions of 
British pounds had also been invested in Sudanese public works, 
many of them guaranteed by the British government as a mark of 
London’s vital interest in this nation. The country provided an ex- 
cellent training opportunity, as well, for several hundred British 
senior civil servants—as long as Egyptians were excluded from the 
Khartoum administration. 

Finally, Britain’s strategic interests in the Sudan gained im- 
portance in direct ratio to the Labor government’s new willingness 
to contemplate withdrawal from Egypt. The Sudan constituted an 
important link in British imperial air routes. More important, it 
offered Britain a valuable alternative defense enclave in the Middle 
East. Its loyalty to the Commonwealth still appeared unshakable. 
During World War II about 35,000 Sudanese troops had patrolled 
and guarded the frontiers of their country, and had served with 
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equal dependability in the Ethiopian and North African cam- 
paigns.”° If, conversely, this potential defense bastion were allowed 
to gravitate into the Egyptian orbit, the ensuing alliance of 22 
million Egyptians (in 1945) and 11 million Sudanese would un- 
questionably constitute the single most formidable power element 
in the Southeast Mediterranean. A union of this magnitude was 
bound sooner or later to pose a serious challenge to British interests 
and authority in the Middle East. Worse yet, with the Sudan in her 
camp, Egypt’s prestige and influence in the Arab world would 
become all but irresistible. It was essentially this fear, not (as Cairo 
suspected) an ulterior British plot to ensure Egyptian “good be- 
havior” by threatening the Nile flow, that explained British deter- 
mination to protect Sudanese independence. Thus, by endorsing 
the cause of Sudanese self-government, London convincingly 
equated the Egyptian demand for Nile Valley unity with plain and 
simple imperialism. 

Following the war, the conflict of national ambitions deterio- 
rated into a reflexive exchange of shopworn slogans. For Egyptian 
politicians of all parties, it was union with the Sudan under the 
Egyptian Crown. For the British, and at least some Sudanese, it was 
Sudanese self-determination. In the summer of 1946 Sir Said Abd 
al-Rahman al-Mahdi, the Umma’s “Black Knight,” even made a 
dramatic flight to London for the purpose of warning Attlee against 
concessions to the hated Egyptians. During their mid-August con- 
versations with the Egyptian delegation, therefore, the British 
proposed that the Sudan issue be treated separately from the 
question of Egyptian defense. Prime Minister Sidqi agreed. Under 
his leadership, detailed and exhaustive negotiations were carried on 
with the British, and extended throughout the autumn months. 
Eventually, the Egyptians accepted a compromise plan that was 
intended to reconcile their claim for sovereignty over the Sudan with 
Bevin’s commitment to guard the interests of the Sudanese. The 
agreement took the form of a protocol in the draft treaty with Egypt. 
It stated: 


The policy which the High Contracting Parties undertake to fol- 
low in the Sudan within the framework of the unity between the 
Sudan and Egypt under the Common Crown of Egypt [italics the 
author's] will have for its essential objectives to assure the well- 
being of the Sudanese, the development of their interests and their 
active preparation for self-government and consequently the ex- 
ercise of the right to choose the future status of the Sudan. Until 
the High Contracting Parties can in full common agreement realize 
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this latter objective after consultation with the Sudanese, the Agree- 
ment of 1899 will continue and Article 11 of the Treaty of 1936 
... Will remain in force. . . .7! 


In a speech before the House of Commons months later, on 
January 27, 1947, Bevin sought to explain this curiously involuted 
formula. His own position in the matter, he said, was that he had 
given a pledge that no change should be made in the status of the 
Sudan until the Sudanese had been consulted through constitu- 
tional channels. But after taking the highest legal advice, the 
foreign secretary felt justified in alluding io the existence of “a 
symbolic union” between Egypt and the Sudan, provided always that 
no change were introduced into the existing condominium system 
of administration. 


In the course of our discussions [Bevin went on]...1...made it 
clear that nothing must be done . . . to prejudice the right of the 
Sudanese after they had attained self-government ultimately to 
exercise their choice—a development which it would take some 
time to realize. Sidky Pasha subscribed to the view that nothing 
on paper could prejudice the right of independence. . . . I assumed, 
therefore, and I had good reason to assume, that agreement ex- 
isted between us that the Sudanese, when the time came for them 
to make the choice of their future status, would not be debarred 
from choosing complete independence, just as they would be free to 
choose some form of association with Egypt, or even complete 
union with Egypt.” 


Certainly an “agreement” as fraught with possible misunder- 
standings as this one represented less than an ideal compromise. 
“It seems incredible,” wrote one journalist of the time, “that intelli- 
gent men could have drafted this protocol, and that leading states- 
men of Bevin’s and Sidqi’s calibre could have discussed and approved 
it.”** Repercussions of the misunderstanding were not long in com- 
ing. Flying back to Cairo on October 26, 1946, Sidqi Pasha, aging 
(seventy-one), ill, and exhausted, made an incautious statement as 
he climbed out of his plane late at night. A widely distributed news 
bulletin quoted him as saying: “I said last month that I shall bring 
the Sudan back to Egypt, and I say now that I have succeeded; it 
has been definitely decided to achieve unity between Egypt and 
the Sudan under the Egyptian Crown.”"* The remark, and the 
publication of the draft treaty, immediately evoked a howl of out- 
rage from Sudanese nationalists. Together with Sudanese admin- 
istration officials, Umma partisans furiously accused Whitehall of 
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breaking their pledge and of “selling them [the Sudanese] to 
Egypt.” Rioting erupted in the streets of Khartoum. Shaken by 
this reaction, Attlee felt obliged to make a statement in Parliament 
only three days after the Bevin-Sidqi Agreement. The prime minister 
regretted an account that seemed “entirely partial and misleading,” 
and emphasized again that the unity of Egypt and Sudan under 
the Egyptian Crown had in fact not been conceded. 

Hereupon the entire issue exploded into public debate. In 
Cairo it was revealed that seven out of the twelve members of the 
Egyptian delegation had categorically opposed the draft treaty. As 
a result, King Farouk, who personally favored the agreement, was 
obliged to dismiss the delegation on November 26, 1946. Sidqi 
meanwhile rejected London’s interpretation that Britain still had 
the right to defend the Sudan pending an agreement. On the follow- 
ing day the chamber unanimously endorsed the prime minister's 
stand. The results of months of arduous secret diplomacy now went 
down the drain. As the man responsible for having accepted the 
questionable formula at the outset, Sidqi was eventually left with 
no choice but to resign, on December 9, 1946 (“on medical advice”). 
Taking over as prime minister of a Saadist government, Nuqrashi 
Pasha officially buried the treaty. To no one’s surprise, he blamed 
the failure of negotiations on the British government's refusal to 
accept immediate, complete, and unconditional evacuation of 
Egypt, and on its unwillingness to restore Egyptian rights in the 
administration of the Sudan. By January, 1947, Bevin had to 
admit that he had failed. 

Throughout the whole of February, 1947, Nugqrashi sought to 
enlarge support for his administration and to decide whether Egypt's 
case should be brought to the United Nations or to the International 
Court of Justice. At the same time, the British were taking far- 
reaching steps to reduce the tension. Since July, 1945, in fact, 
they had been evacuating air stations and other military installa- 
tions in the Cairo and Alexandria areas. Now they accelerated the 
pace of withdrawal to the Canal Zone. But the gesture was in- 
effective. International difficulties were making it impossible for 
any Egyptian government to compromise. One of the stumbling 
blocks was financial. During the war Egypt had accumulated £400 
million in sterling balances in London. The funds had been frozen 
by the British government, and by January, 1948, less than a 
fourth of this amount was released; the British simply could not 
spare more. Nationalist passions were also kept high throughout 
the summer of 1947 by the United Nations hearings on Palestine 
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(Chapter XII). In consequence of these developments, the frustra- 
tion and chauvinism sweeping the country touched all aspects of 
Egyptian foreign policy. One of its most serious manifestations was 
the rising number of industrial strikes and student riots, accom- 
panied by political assassinations of suspected pro-British collabora- 
tors. The Moslem Brotherhood was responsible for a large part of 
this unrest. The murder, for example, of Amin Uthman (a known 
Anglophile) in the streets of Cairo in January, 1946, was followed 
by similar Ikhwan grenade and gelignite attacks throughout 1946 
and 1947. No public figure, certainly no moderate politician, con- 
sidered himself safe from the terror campaign. 

Negotiations with England apparently having failed, the cabi- 
net at last decided to appeal the issue of British occupation to the 
United Nations. Legal officials in the Egyptian foreign ministry 
were confident that the principles of the U.N. Charter applied 
directly to their case. The Arab League by then, too, announced 
its full support of Cairo’s demand, including the claim to the Sudan. 
Thus, on July 6, 1947, the Nuqrashi government formally submitted 
its petition to the Security Council, complaining under Articles 
Thirty-Three and Thirty-Seven that the presence of British troops 
on Egyptian soil offended Egyptian dignity, hindered the country’s 
development, and thereby infringed the fundamental United Nations 
principle of sovereignty and equality. The Egyptian statement also 
drew attention to a unanimously adopted resolution of the General 
Assembly on December 14, 1946, asking members immediately to 
withdraw armed forces stationed on the territory of other members 
without the latter’s free and expressed consent—a resolution aimed 
then at the Soviet occupation of northern Iran. 

Nugqrashi Pasha presented the case himself. He made an 
elegant impression. One journalist recalled that “he spoke with a se- 
lection of English words that would do credit to a scholar at home, 
with an impressive pronunciation, and meticulous appreciation 
for shades of meaning. His deep brown eyes seem forever seeking 
an opportunity to be playful; there is a sense of mischief round 
every nuance. He delivers his thoughts complete, with the corners 
rounded off.” Nuqrashi placed his emphasis on the juridical 
principle of rebus sic stantibus, arguing that the 1936 treaty had 
outlived its original purpose. His brief was not without merit. 
Eleven years before, the need for a military alliance with Britain 
was obvious. In 1947, by contrast, the Axis had been defeated 
and the Soviet menace to the “lower” Middle East was not yet fully 
developed. No hostile power appeared to threaten within a thousand 
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miles of Egypts frontiers. Nuqrashi therefore insisted that it was 
morally wrong for Britain to hold a reluctant ally to the letter of a 
treaty concluded more than a decade earlier, under circumstances 
totally changed. 

Yet the prime minister undermined his argument when he 
turned to the question of the Sudan. Since 1899, he pointed out, 
when Britain’s enforced partnership in the southern realm began, 
the English had been engaged in a systematic attempt to impair 
the unity of the Nile Valley by discrediting Egypt and the Egyptians 
in the eyes of the local inhabitants (if the Egyptians themselves 
had not already done that). Even more reprehensibly, the British 
had fomented discord among the Sudanese themselves by encourag- 
ing “artificial” separatist movements. Egypt thereupon requested 
the Security Council to direct a total and immediate evacuation of 
British troops from both Egypt and the Sudan, and the dismantling 
of Britain’s administrative regime in Khartoum. By insisting that 
the Sudan be united afterward to Egypt, however, Nuqrashi 
produced the reverse of the impression he had intended and ulti- 
mately capsized his argument. There appeared to be only minimal 
logic in the prime minister’s claims to self-determination for Egypt, 
when he was unwilling to accord the same right to the Sudan. The 
point was well made by Sir Alexander Cadogan, Britain’s representa- 
tive, who emphasized that the Sudan was being well governed and 
progressing toward self-government. Other members of the Security 
Council accepted the validity of Cadogan’s statement. Even the 
Soviets, who favored British withdrawal from Egypt, had to admit 
that the interests of the Sudanese nation took priority over Egyptian 
aspirations in the south. In a compromise gesture, therefore, the 
United States and Brazil finally supported a proposal that Britain 
and Egypt seek mutual voluntary agreement among themselves. 
Yet, after long discussions, the members of the Security Council 
failed to achieve a majority even for this pallid resolution. The 
body simply adjourned on September 10, leaving the Egyptian 
question unsolved altogether. The issue was then referred to the 
General Assembly, where, as the months passed, it gradually dis- 
appeared beneath the cumbrous weight of routine United Nations 
procedure. 

As the results of the diplomatic fiasco became known in Egypt, 
strikes and riots broke out again in the larger cities. They were 
directed against Britain, of course, as well as against the American 
and Brazilian embassies. But this time Nuqrashi himself was a 
target. Actually, the prime minister’s return to Egypt at the end of 
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August, 1947, coincided with the beginning of an especially grim 
period in modern Egyptian history, one of cholera epidemic, interna- 
tional isolation, diplomatic and military defeat in Palestine, and grave 
internal disorders. In the midst of this turmoil, Nuqrashi never suc- 
cessfully lived down the accusation that he had shown insufficient 
firmness against Britain. On December 28, 1948, he was shot point- 
blank by an Ikhwan member disguised as a policeman, and died al- 
most immediately. His fate was not without a certain poetic irony for 
a man who, in his youth, had himself been a member of a Wafdist 
assassination organization. The possibility of meaningful Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations had in any case long since expired. The 
British henceforth simply remained on, both in the Sudan and in 
Egypt. In the former, they operated the national administration as 
effectively as before. In the latter, they completed the evacuation 
of their forces from the Nile Delta, but remained entrenched, still 
170,000 strong at the beginning of 1948, in the great Suez complex 
of bases. As long as London maintained its vital stake in the Middle 
Eastern oil fields, as long as Soviet pressure threatened Turkey and 
Greece, and Washington increasingly projected its own influence 
into the “northern tier” region, Whitehall’s determination to main- 


tain its access to Suez and its grip on the Sudan would not be 
shaken. 


A Final Effort in Iraq 


In IRAQ, at least, Britain’s tenure appeared secure. Following the 
overthrow of Rashid Als “Golden Square” regime in June, 1941, 
the regent, Abdul-Ilah, hurried back to organize a new pro-British 
government in Baghdad, and to revive the treaty of alliance between 
his country and Britain. Nuri es-Said, appointed prime minister in 
October, was still the most authoritative figure in the land, an 
ingratiating political veteran in his late fifties who adroitly threaded 
his way through Iraq’s factional rivalries. Working in intimate 
collaboration with the British ambassador, Sir Kinahan Cornwallis, 
Nuri ensured that British interests were well safeguarded. Anti- 
Jewish pogroms in Baghdad were suppressed. Anglo-Indian forces 
were encouraged to make their presence visible, and a regulated 
press campaign promoted good will for England. Although Nuri 
chose not to hold the premiership uninterruptedly after June, 1944, 
he remained the nation’s most influential elder statesman. London 
rested its hopes on him to protect the special Anglo-Iraqi relation- 
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ship. That confidence was not misplaced. Nuri smilingly admitted 
to outsiders that “nominations to the elections are arranged so as 
to include the names of all former Prime Ministers, all... eminent 
ex-officials receiving Government pensions, distinguished heads of 
communities and professional men, tribal chiefs and others, These 
make up nearly sixty percent of the Chamber: the remainder 
depend for the most part on the will of the Government in power. 

- 8 Tt was his government, his parliament of wealthy landowners. 
And whether as prime minister or (upon resigning in favor of his 
protégé, Salih Jabr, in March, 1947) as president of the senate, 
Nuri it was who ran the affluent club of favored landowners, and 
who managed his virtuoso task as an undisguised advocate of the 
British lion. 

London reciprocated this warmth of understanding. Despite a 
grave currency shortage of its own, it began transferring large 
quantities of precious sterling to Iraq as early as 1945. In August, 
1947, moreover, the British went so far as to release £12 million 
in convertible currencies immediately, and to promise an additional 
£15 million over the next five years. Bevin’s insistence upon making 
this exceptionally generous commitment reflected his determination 
to ensure a friendly, economically viable regime in Baghdad. It was 
to accomplish this purpose, too, that Whitehall responded to 
Baghdad's appeal for a revision of the 1930 Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 
Alliance. Indeed, after the debacle of negotiations with Egypt, the 
Foreign Office was prepared to meet the Iraqi request with every 
possible degree of flexibility and understanding. Anglo-Indian troops 
actually had begun evacuating Iraq well before 1947, except for 
the RAF detachments at Shuaiba and Habbaniyah. Now London 
resolved to make this new treaty an example of what Britain could 
still do for her Arab friends and allies, and against those who 
rebuffed her. The Iraqis presumably would respond in the same 
spirit. The members of their ruling oligarchy, after all, had better 
reason than the Egyptians to fear Soviet expansion. They were 
friendly with Turkey, to begin with; many of them had been 
educated there. More important, they had experienced at only one 
remove the Soviet pressures of 1945-46 on eastern Anatolia and 
Iranian Azerbaijan, and both these places were within easy flying 
distance of Iraq’s own rich oil field at Kirkuk. The British offer of 
protection was bound to be attractive. 

Preliminary treaty negotiations were initiated in Baghdad, and 
conducted secretly from May 8 to May 17, 1947. They resumed in 
London two months later, when Regent Abdul-Ilah met with Bevin 
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on August 18 and entered into low-keyed discussions. On October 
10 Whitehall’s essential proposals had taken shape and were cabled 
to Baghdad. They were unacceptable to Salih Jabr. The prime minis- 
ter was willing to allow Britain access to Iraqi air bases in the 
event of war against a common enemy, but not in peacetime. Bevin, 
in turn, for all his “new approach,” was intent on keeping at least 
a minimal British presence at the two key RAF fields. Habbaniyah 
was particularly valuable. Located west of Baghdad, it was 600 
miles from Baku, 600 miles from Suez, and 600 miles from Haifa. 
Its Spitfires could provide long-range fighter cover in all three 
directions. Additionally, Habbaniyah was the only air base in the 
Middle East offering fighter protection against every likely Soviet 
approach route through the winding passes of northern Iran. With- 
out Habbaniyah, on the other hand, Iraq was rendered exceptionally 
vulnerable to an airborne invasion. When, therefore, treaty negotia- 
tions ground to a halt at the end of October, and Prime Minister 
Salih Jabr threatened to resign rather than accept British terms, 
it was Bevin who decided to compromise. 

The foreign secretary hurriedly dispatched a negotiating team 
to Baghdad, and discussions resumed there from November 22 
until December 4. It was then that the British finally accepted the 
principle of Iraqi peacetime control of the two bases; the details 
would be worked out in later conversations between Salih Jabr and 
Bevin in London. The Iraqi premier thereupon flew to England on 
January 5, 1948, accompanied by a delegation that included Nuri 
and a group of experienced elder statesmen. Negotiations went 
remarkably smoothly, and agreement was reached on J anuary 10, 
The formal signing took place five days later at Portsmouth harbor, 
where Bevin had come to review units of the fleet. The ceremony 
was held on board Nelson’s flagship, Victory. 

The treaty, an alliance between Iraq and Britain based on the 
former’s complete independence and equality, provided that “each 
of the High Contracting Parties undertakes not to adopt in foreign 
countries an attitude which is inconsistent with the alliance or 
might create difficulties for the other Party.” If one of the two 
nations became engaged in war, the other would “immediately 
come to its aid as a measure of collective defense.” By then, of 
course, Bevin had already conceded his principal desideratum by 
agreeing (however grudgingly) to turn the two air bases back to 
Iraq in peacetime. From then on, their use would be decided by a 
joint defense board. A British technical staff would remain simply 
to ensure the operational efficiency of installations and equipment. 


a 
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Iraq meanwhile would continue to depend upon Britain exclusively 
for military training and arms, including the latest in planes and 
ships. The span of the treaty was fixed at twenty years, unless 
revised within fifteen years.” As Bevin pointed out, everything 
objectionable in the older agreement was removed from the new 
one, and the document therefore could be regarded as “the be- 
ginning of a new series of treaties, regularizing and expressing the 
friendship between this country and the Arab world.”*? Letters of 
mutual congratulation were exchanged between King George VI 
and Regent Abdul-Ilah. In Baghdad the moderate press accepted 
the agreement as probably the best that could be obtained. 

Bevin had given hard proof of his willingness to evacuate 
British troops from Middle Eastern soil. Nevertheless, sobered in 
early 1948 by the failure of his Egyptian negotiations and by the 
collapse of his hopes in Palestine, the foreign secretary chose 
increasingly to disregard the accompanying proposition of his “new 
approach”—the commitment to base British policy upon social 
change and political modernization in the Middle East. The retreat 
from this principle was evident in Bevin’s very willingness to limit 
his dealings to the faithful Nuri and the latter’s group of wealthy 
landlords. There was little doubt, to be sure, that Iraq had profited 
from the British connection during the preceding three decades. 
The nation’s domestic security and standards of justice were in- 
comparably higher than they had been under Ottoman administra- 
tion. Its larger cities were now supplied with piped water and 
electricity, with schools, newspapers, and clinics. 

Even so, progress remained little more than a chimera for 
the nation’s illiterate and impoverished majority. As a backwater 
in the war, Iraq failed altogether to share in the military prosperity 
enjoyed by Egypt, for example, or even by Palestine. The nation’s 
three million fellahin continued to till their soil as unimaginatively, 
and as unproductively, as their fathers before them. Several thou- 
sand rural families, pouring into Baghdad each spring to escape 
the Tigris floodwaters, lived in mud huts or wretched encampments 
on vacant lots. No one bothered to tend to their needs. Those 
responsible for the nation’s welfare were less than a thousand 
tribal sheikhs, who still owned two-thirds of the land and virtually 
controlled the parliament. To talk agrarian reform and slum 
clearance to the prime minister, Salih Jabr, as Bevin did briefly in 
January, 1948, or to Nuri and his friends in Baghdad, as Ambas- 
sador Sir William Mack did intermittently, was to ask these Arab 
statesmen to commit political suicide. The British dared not press 
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matters that far. And, in the end, by supporting the Nuri group, 
they ensured that economic and political reform never became 
more than a fitful topic of conversation. Year in and year out 
Iraqi governments were drawn from the same fifty or sixty families, 
and willy-nilly the British became known as the godfathers of this 
system. The identification proved the undoing of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth. 

A wild inflation swept through Iraq during the winter of 1947- 
48, the result of locusts and poor harvests. Lower-middle-class 
discontent was aimed at first at the ruling oligarchy. Then, increas- 
ingly, Britain was again conjured up as the invidious factor respon- 
sible for the nation’s plight.*t In Baghdad, Sir William Mack 
remained strangely oblivious to the deep-rooted unrest among the 
nation’s leftist “Liberal” and “National Democratic” parties. Street 
demonstrations actually had been going on periodically since the 
deterioration of the Arab position in Palestine. But on January 3, 
1948, they were given fresh impetus with London’s announcement 
that negotiations were about to be completed for a new treaty of 
alliance. And when the text of the Treaty of Portsmouth was pub- 
lished on January 16, student rioting burgeoned out ungovernably. 
It reached a climax four days later in a mass demonstration joined 
by tens of thousands of workers and unemployed. The opposition 
parties saw their chance in this rising hysteria, and immediately 
supported the demand to overthrow the Salih Jabr government and 
repudiate the treaty. 

On January 31, badly shaken, the regent convened an emer- 
gency meeting of political leaders and other eminent figures. He 
was confronted at the gathering with an all but unanimous demand 
to repudiate the treaty. After several hours of indecision, Abdul- 
Ilah finally wilted and gave in. He issued a proclamation: 


[The political leaders] unanimously decided that the Anglo-Iraqi 
Treaty signed at Portsmouth does not realize the country’s aspira- 
tions, and is not a beneficial instrument to consolidate the bonds 
of friendship between the two countries. As the Council of Ministers 
has not approved ratification of the treaty, the Regent promises 
the Iraqi people that no treaty will be ratified that does not assure 
the rights of the country and the national aspirations.® 


At this point the demonstration eased off. On January 26, however, 
Prime Minister Salih Jabr returned to Baghdad and hurriedly 
launched into a series of urgent party discussions in the hope of 
retrieving national support for the treaty. The effort came too late. 
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The very night of the prime minister’s arrival, fifteen students were 
killed in demonstrations. As protest against the severity of this 
police action, in turn, a group of leading public men resigned, in- 
cluding the minister of justice, the deputy premier, and about thirty 
members of Parliament. The impact of the repudiation was deci- 
sive; on January 27 Salih Jabr wearily submitted his resignation. 
The next day he found it expedient to leave promptly for the Hilla 
area, where he was given protection among members of his own 
Shi'a sect, and then later departed for Cairo. Nuri also fled the coun- 
try for Amman, and later Beirut. Other members of the ill-fated 
negotiating delegation chose to remain at home for some months 
in voluntary retirement. A game of political musical chairs fol- 
lowed, as one makeshift government rapidly succeeded another. 
The unfolding Palestine defeat exacerbated this chaos. The news- 
papers meanwhile pressed their attacks on the British as the source 
of Arab woes. During the entire turbulent period, no serious attempt 
was made to renew, or so much as discuss, negotiations for an 
alliance. By then, in fact, the British decided no longer even to 
stand on the letter of their 1930 treaty. Reversing in Iraq a policy 
they were intent upon maintaining in Egypt, they quietly withdrew 
the last of their RAF contingents from the military airfields at the 
end of the year. 

The Labor government’s “new approach” to the Middle East 
was plainly a shambles by 1948. In Greece and Iran, as in Turkey 
earlier, Britain’s traditional political influence had been dissipated 
with sudden and traumatic finality. In Iraq, the departure of 
British servicemen was not marked even by treaty assurance of 
their right to return. In Egypt, tens of thousands of British troops 
and airmen, entrenched in their Suez network of bases, were sur- 
rounded by the palpable and rising hostility of the entire Egyptian 
people. The hireling little client government of Transjordan still 
offered the British a friendly haven, but'it was an arid and meager 
foothold, deprived of a supporting hinterland, inaccessible from 
the Mediterranean, its airfields too remote from the “northern tier” 
to offer meaningful protection in the event of a Soviet breakthrough 
to the south. Even land access for Britain’s contingents in Trans- 
jordan depended now upon assurance of free movement through 
Palestine. And of all Britain’s remaining enclaves in this formerly 
interlinked contiguity of Middle Eastern dependencies, it was Pales- 
tine, by the mid- and latter 1940’s, that had become the most 
volatile and potentially the most explosive of all. 
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CHAPTER XI 


PALESTINE 
ERUPTS AGAIN: 
THE JEWISH 
REFUGEE FACTOR 


Ox APRIL 29, 1945, as the Soviet army ground its way into 
Berlin, Adolf Hitler dictated the concluding words of his political 
testament. “Above all,” he wrote, “I bind the leadership and its 
subordinates to the scrupulous observance of the racial laws and to 
merciless resistance of the world-poisoner of all nations, interna- 
tional Jewry.” By the time the Führer had finished with them, 
however, the “world poisoners” had long since made up their minds, 
nearly a century and a half after Napoleon had liberated them from 
Europe’s ghettos, that their destiny no longer lay with “all nations.” 
In truth, more than any other individual it was Hitler himself who 
was responsible for ending Britain’s tenure in Palestine. His success 
clearly had not been achieved through the instrument of Rommel’s 
Panzerarmee in 1942. Rather, it had been won through the immola- 
tion of four-fifths of European Jewry, and the transformation of Pal- 
estine thereby into the near-sacred asylum, indeed, the frantic 
obsession, of the remnant who survived the Nazi “Final Solution.” The 
Jewish national home had begun to fulfill this sanctuarial role as 
far back as the last decade before the war, and it was precisely the 
influx of fugitives from Nazi oppression that helped ignite the 
Palestine Arab uprising of 1936. The Chamberlain government's 
response to the unrest, it is recalled, was to issue a White Paper 
in 1939, throttling off additional Jewish immigration. 

Yet even after the issuance of the White Paper, a clandestine 
exodus to Palestine was organized from central and eastern Europe. 
The Germans themselves encouraged it. They handed the Jews 
down the Danube to Rumanian ports, where the refugees were then 
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shipped off in discarded freighters or cattle boats. The British viewed 
this traffic as a kind of Fifth Column, one that ideally fostered the 
Nazi purpose of arousing the Arabs and undermining the security 
of Palestine. It therefore became the mandatory government's 
tactic at all costs to prevent the refugees from landing in Palestine, 
even if they qualified under the meager quotas still open under the 
White Paper, and to intern them elsewhere in the British Common- 
wealth. The rigorous application of this policy after the war began, 
when the absorption even of tens of thousands of Jewish refugees 
might have been accomplished without Arab knowledge, bespoke 
an unwritten decision on the part of mandatory officials to at- 
tenuate, perhaps abort, the future growth of the Jewish national 
home. 

There were public relations to be considered, of course. The 
Foreign Office view was set out early in January, 1940, in a memo- 
randum for the War Cabinet. It argued that the firm implementa- 
tion of the White Paper would not necessarily turn American Jewish 
opinion against Britain, for the Jews would still be obliged to sup- 
port the Allies. Moreover, even the loss of Jewish support need 
not adversely affect American opinion as a whole. The existing 
stability in the Middle East was largely the result of the White 
Paper, the memorandum observed, and “if we allowed doubts to 
develop about our policy, we should undermine the basis of this 
tranquility.” Malcolm MacDonald, the colonial secretary, heartily 
agreed with this Foreign Office assessment, and went further by 
proposing that Britain should now court the Arabs by terminating 
all further land sales to the Jews (Chapter III). This was done on 
February 28, 1940. During the summer of that year, too, even as 
the question of Jewish recruitment in Palestine was being discussed, 
the Colonial and Foreign offices repeatedly emphasized the im- 
portance of placating the Arabs. On May 25, the Iraqi foreign 
minister, Nuri es-Said, demanded that the British issue a clear 
and unambiguous statement guaranteeing the Arabs self-govern- 
ment in Palestine once the war ended. Nuri pointed out that such 
an assurance would go far to counteract Axis propaganda in the 
Middle East. 


Whitehall was fully in accord with this view, and on June 12 
submitted a draft of a public statement asserting that “[t]he Policy 
of His Majesty's Government for Palestine continues to be that 
laid down in the White Paper of May 1939,” and that it was Britain’s 
intention “when the war is ended . . . [quickly to] permit the various 
stages of constitutional development to follow one another on the 
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lines which the White Paper lays down.” Had it not been for 
Churchill's personal opposition, the cabinet would have approved 
the draft forthwith. Instead, on July 3, 1940, a shorter declaration 
was issued, stating only: “His Majesty’s Government do not see any 
reason to make any change in their policy for Palestine as laid 
down in May 1939, and it remains unchanged.” Later in the year 
the Foreign and Colonial offices decided to proceed with the next 
step in the White Paper policy, the appointment of a number of 
Palestinian (i.e., Arab) heads of department. The move was cut 
short only at the last moment by an unforeseen development, the 
sinking of the refugee vessel Patria in Haifa harbor. 

On this aging transport in November, 1940, the mandatory 
authorities had loaded some 1,g00 illegal Jewish immigrants who 
had arrived shortly before via Black Sea ports. The government's 
intention was to carry the refugees away to Mauritius Island in 
the Indian Ocean, where they would be interned at least for the 
duration of the war. Determined to sabotage the transshipment, in 
turn, the Haganah—the Jewish Underground—made plans to blow 
a small leak in the vessel’s hull, forcing the disembarkation of the 
passengers. On November 25 the explosion went off, but the ship 
sank almost instantly, with the death of 240 refugees and a dozen 
British police. Afterward placards suddenly appeared in various 
towns in Palestine announcing that Sir Harold MacMichael, the 
high commissioner, was “wanted for murder.” Only a month after 
the Patria tragedy, the S.S. Atlantic, another leaking craft, reached 
Haifa with 1,600 new refugees. In this case, the British trans- 
shipped the passengers to Mauritius without incident. A few weeks 
later the S.S. Salvador docked at Haifa with an additional 350 
fugitive Jews—and was ordered to return to Bulgaria. The ship 
capsized in the Turkish Straits with seventy survivors. As the British 
wartime naval blockade gradually tightened, immigration by sea 
came to an end. 

A later incident occurred, however, which became for Pales- 
tine Jewry the very symbol of Britain’s unrelenting wartime policy 
toward the refugees. On December 16, 1941, the S.S. Struma en- 
tered the harbor of Istanbul and dropped anchor. It was an un- 
seaworthy vessel of 180 tons, flying the Panamanian flag. Several 
weeks before, it had departed the Rumanian port of Constanta and 
limped along the Black Sea coast with Palestine as its goal. Now, 
with its engine malfunctioning and its hull leaking badly, the 
Struma was compelled to stop for repairs. The boat had originally 
been constructed to accommodate some 100 passengers for coastal 
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excursions. Instead, it was packed with 769 Jewish survivors for a 
voyage across the high seas. Unable to proceed further, the Jews 
implored the Turkish government for sanctuary. The appeal was 
turned down. Barred from going forward and unwilling to return, 
the Struma passengers remained in Istanbul harbor for two months, 
suffering from hunger and overcrowding. Various Jewish agencies 
pleaded with the British to allow the refugees entrance to Palestine, 
if only for transshipment later to Mauritius. Once this approval 
was forthcoming, the Turks would almost certainly allow the Jews 
to disembark and entrain for the Levant. The mandatory govern- 
ment refused. Finally, on February 24, 1942, the Turks ordered the 
Struma towed out of the harbor. Five miles beyond the coastline 
the ship foundered and sank with the loss of 428 men, 269 women, 
and 70 children. The enraged reaction of Palestine Jewry was at 
least partially echoed in other, democratic countries. Even in 
Britain, Harold Macmillan, then colonial undersecretary, found it 
necessary to defend the government's behavior in open debate in 
the House of Commons. 

Occasional isolated vessels remained to test the rigidity of 
British policy. One of them, the Pencho, with 1,440 Jews, was 
similarly lost at sea, although most of its survivors were rescued 
and interned at Rhodes. In his memoirs, American Secretary of 
State Hull asserted that he, President Roosevelt, and other govern- 
ment officials were “in earnest sympathy with the Jews’ proposal 
that immigration into Palestine be extended beyond March 31 
[1944, the deadline foreseen by the White Paper].” Beginning with 
December 13, 1943, “numerous efforts” had been made to this 
effect (see pp. 452-3, below), but to no avail.” The furthest either 
government appeared willing to go was to send representatives to 
an international conference in Bermuda, in April, 1943, to study 
methods of dealing with the refugee question. At the gathering, 
about a dozen nations and islands were mentioned as possible 
refugee sanctuaries, but Palestine was omitted from consideration.® 
No government expressed a willingness to open its country’s doors. 
Ultimately Bermuda proved as much an exercise in futility as the 
Evian Conference of 1938 (Chapter III). 

A month earlier, in March, 1943, the World Jewish Congress 
alerted Washington to a precarious chance of rescuing 70,000 
French and Rumanian Jews, if American funds could be transmitted 
immediately to Switzerland. The money was hurriedly collected. The 
State Department blocked the transaction for eleven months, how- 
ever, and by then the Nazis completed their occupation of Vichy 
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France and Rumania.” The same year Admiral William Leahy, 
Roosevelt's military chief of staff, vetoed a safe passage proposal 
that would have permitted up to ten thousand Jewish refugees to 
move from occupied Europe via Spain to North Africa. Ostensibly 
shipping could not be provided.” Finally, in January, 1944, Roose- 
velt authorized the establishment of a war refugee board to negotiate 
asylum for Nazi-persecuted minorities in Europe. The board’s 
representative, Ira Hirschmann, registered his one success in per- 
suading the British to admit several thousand Russian Jewish 
refugee children who had been interned in Turkey."! He interceded 
again, several months later, in one of the most bizarre episodes of 
the war, when Adolf Eichmann ( Chapter III) offered to trade the 
lives of 700,000 Hungarian Jews for large quantities of Allied war 
supplies. Together with Jewish Agency representatives, Hirschmann 
implored the British to play for time by going through the motions 
of negotiating. The British refused. 

Whatever was accomplished in the way of rescue was less 
through British sufferance than by Jewish Underground efforts. The 
Haganah managed to smuggle a few thousand Middle Eastern Jews 
into Palestine. Between two and three hundred Jewish troops 
serving in the Polish Exile Army of General Anders (a contingent 
stationed in Palestine for part of the war, and notably anti-Semitic ) 
deserted and were integrated into the Zionist secret forces. Yet 
another Jewish response was to participate in a series of clandestine 
rescue operations in the Balkans during 1943 and 1944. Thirty-one 
Palestinian Jewish men and two women were parachuted into 
Yugoslavia and Rumania within this period, setting up an under- 
ground railroad for captured Allied fliers, and at the same time 
organizing Jewish resistance efforts in the Balkans and Hungary.” 
Together with other Jewish wartime operations (Chapter VII), the 
episode became part of Zionist folklore and nourished the longing 
for Jewish independence. 


Anglo-Zionist Diplomacy During the War 


EVEN AS THE ZIONISTS MOBILIZED their limited resources to evade 
the immigration blockade, their representatives in London explored 
methods of solving the refugee question within the framework of 
a larger Palestine settlement. At the beginning of the war, the 
Jewish Agency remained committed to the original 1937 partition 
plan for transforming western Palestine into a Jewish state. The 
Zionists may have been encouraged in this stance by an extra- 
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ordinary proposal first mooted in September, 1939, by the British 
diplomat-romantic, H. St. John Philby, the friend of Ibn Saud. 
Philby’s idea was for the whole of Palestine to be allocated to the 
Jews, who in turn would make £20 million available to the Saudi 
ruler for the purpose of resettling Arabs in his kingdom. In addition 
to the baksheesh, it was expected that the hint of Ibn Saud’s primacy 
among other Arab leaders would be an inducement to the desert 
monarch. The Zionists were never certain how seriously to take 
this idea, but they were willing to explore it. Philby was authorized 
to inform Ibn Saud of its provisions and to sound the king out. 
Thus, in January of 1940 the Englishman returned to Arabia and 
discussed the plan with his royal friend. Ibn Saud was cautiously 
interested. So was Churchill, who first learned of the scheme from 
Weizmann in 1940, and who discussed it briefly again with the 
Zionist leader on March 11, 1942. Evidently the prime minister 
gave the suggestion tentative approval, for Lord Moyne, later to be- 
come minister-resident in Cairo, met with Ibn Saud on December 20; 
1942, in the hope of pursuing the matter further.“ Lacking a firm 
Allied endorsement, however, Ibn Saud refused to commit himself. 
Nor did he react favorably when approached on the subject by an 
American representative, Colonel Halford Hoskins, late in 1943 
(see p. 453, below). 

If the Philby proposal got nowhere, Weizmann and his col- 
leagues nevertheless took heart from Churchill’s reaction. The 
prime minister had evidently lost none of his traditional sympathy 
for Zionism. Awareness of this good will in fact helped assure 
Palestine Jewry’s cooperation with the British during the war. On 
April 18, 1943, Churchill again confirmed the divergence between 
himself and Chamberlain, his predecessor, by endorsing Weiz- 
mann’s appeal to modify the White Paper. “I cannot agree that the 
White Paper of 1939 is ‘the firmly established policy’ of His 
Majesty’s present Government,” he said. “I have always regarded 
it as a gross breach of faith.” In this view, he was by no means 
supported by his foreign secretary. Anthony Eden preferred to 
blame Zionist propaganda in the United States for arousing tension 
on the refugee issue. Thus, in a memorandum to the War Cabinet 
of May 10, 1943, Eden speculated that Jewish pressure diplomacy 
might well have “over-reached” itself among certain elements in 
the American government. 

Yet the prime minister himself shared none of these misgiv- 
ings. On April 28, he circulated a note to the cabinet challenging 
the right of the Arab majority to cut off Jewish immigration into 
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Palestine. Indeed, by the summer of 1943 there was growing pres- 
sure on the government for a total reexamination of the future of 
Palestine. At Churchill's orders, therefore, a special cabinet com- 
mittee was organized on July 12 under the chairmanship of Herbert 
Morrison, and including, besides the colonial secretary, Oliver 
Stanley, Lord Crabourne and Leopold Amery. By October of that 
year the group had reached a consensus, although postponing its 
formal report until December 20. The Morrison committee offered 
partition as the best and possibly only solution to the Palestine im- 
broglio, and suggested that His Majesty’s Government should effect 
an association of Levant states, consisting of a Jewish state, a 
Jerusalem territory (under a British high commissioner), some 
three-fifths of the Lebanon, and a “Greater Syria” comprising Syria 
itself, Transjordan, southern Lebanon, and the Arab-inhabited 
areas of Palestine. 

The plan was generous to the Jews. Churchill liked it. Although 
a public announcement would have to be deferred until after the 
war, the prime minister was willing to reveal the scheme’s general 
outline to the Zionists. This he did in a late October meeting with 
Weizmann, at which Clement Attlee was present. Churchill in- 
curred no written obligation; but the presence of the Opposition 
leader gave the conversation a binding character. A year later, more- 
over, on November 4, 1944, the prime minister again received 
Weizmann and promised unreservedly that the Jews would not be 
forgotten and that an acceptable Palestine solution would be found 
after the war. According to Churchill, the immigration of one and 
a half million refugees over ten years and the immigration of 100,- 
000 to 150,000 orphans immediately after the cessation of hostili- 
ties were reasonable, practical guidelines. So was the partition plan, 
which he hinted would be a “good” one from the Jewish viewpoint.18 

Whatever their grief at the unfolding tragedy in Europe, none 
of the Zionist leaders could doubt by then that they had in Churchill 
a man whose friendship warranted the fullest measure of Pales- 
tinian Jewish loyalty. Even the militant David Ben-Gurion, chair- 
man of the Jewish Agency Executive, shared that judgment. Long 
after the war, Ben-Gurion still regarded Churchill as a tremendous 
ally whose friendship for Zionism was deep and unswerving. 
Proof of the British statesman’s good intentions, in fact, was his 
determination to force the issue of a Jewish brigade before hostili- 
ties ended. It will be recalled that the Zionists had demanded the 
establishment of a Jewish fighting unit since the beginning of 
the war, but without success as long as the front line remained near 
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the Arab countries. Then, following the invasion of Italy in the 
autumn of 1943, the military situation altered drastically. It was 
a much simpler matter to justify Zionist participation in the struggle 
for Europe, where millions of Jews were being exterminated by the 
enemy. After persistent inquiry from the Jewish Agency, Churchill 
himself made the announcement to the House of Commons on 
September 29: 


I know there is a vast number of Jews serving with our forces and 
the American forces throughout all the armies, but it seems to me 
indeed appropriate that a special Jewish unit of that race which 
has suffered indescribable torment from the Nazis should be rep- 
resented as a distinct formation among the forces gathered for 
their final overthrow. I have no doubt that they will not only take 
part in the struggle but also in the occupation which will follow.2° 


On October 19, the War Office appointed Brigadier Ernest Frank 
Benjamin as commanding officer of the brigade. Further negotia- 
tions were carried on between London and the Jewish Agency to 
determine the unit’s flag and insignia, and soon the Zionist banner 
was approved, together with a blue and white shoulder flash bearing 
a Shield of David. A vigorous recruiting and training program was 
launched, and early in 1945 the 3,500 recruits were sent on combat 
duty in Italy, where they were attached to the British Eighth 
Army.” As the crowning achievement of a mobilization effort that 
sent 26,000 Palestinian Jews into the British armed services, this 
Jewish fighting force represented the single most important polit 
ical accomplishment of Zionist diplomacy during the war years.” 
It added, of course, to the reservoir of trained fighting men available 
to the Haganah in the event of a postwar struggle against the 
British or the Arabs. But in 1944, Weizmann and the other mod- 
erates of Zionism preferred to regard London’s approval of the 
brigade as harbinger of a possibly significant change in British 
policy toward Jewish Palestine. 


The Rise of Jewish Militancy 


THESE WARTIME GESTURES of Churchillian friendship were resisted 
and frequently undermined by the traditionally Arab-oriented ele- 
ment within the Foreign Office and the Palestine administration. 
On one side, the prime minister continued to urge a reevaluation 
of policy toward the Jews, with a strong bias in favor of partition. 
On the other, Richard Casey, Britain’s minister-resident in Cairo, 
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submitted a memorandum to Whitehall on June 17, 1943, giving de- 
tails of Jewish secret military organizations and warning that Lon- 
don could not repudiate its White Paper assurances to the Arabs 
without turning the whole of Arab opinion against Britain, and of- 
fering the Russians an Opportunity to penetrate the Middle East.23 

Casey’s warning was anticipated by an even more influential 
one, issued by Eden within ten days of the cabinet committee report 
on Palestine. The foreign secretary urged a reconsideration of the 
ministerial scheme of partition and postponement of a decision on 
Palestine until the end of the war. There was no need to incur Arab 
wrath prematurely, Eden explained. The War Cabinet accepted 
this argument, and eventually adopted the ministerial report in 
principle but held off a final decision, as Eden requested. Here 
the matter remained for some months. In the meantime Eden 
solicited the views of Lord Killearn (Sir Miles Lampson) and Sir 
Kinahan Cornwallis. Both ambassadors concurred that the Arabs 
would vehemently oppose partition, and that the most useful plan 
would be for Britain to keep Palestine as a vital link in the British 
defense system.” At the beginning of June, 1944, therefore, the 
Colonial Office suggested an alternative to partition. It was for the 
establishment of a Palestinian state under the aegis of the United 
Nations, but remaining under the “supervision” of a high commis- 
sioner taking his day-to-day instructions from the British govern- 
ment. Jewish immigration could be resumed, but the Arabs no 
longer would have cause to fear the emergence of a Jewish majority. 
The immigration limit might be fixed at around 300,000 to 400,- 
000, yet always a number small enough to ensure Arab numerical 
preponderance. 

On September 26, 1944, unwilling yet to abandon its earlier 
proposals, the special cabinet committee on Palestine issued minor 
revisions of its original report, but continued to stand fast for 
partition. The document argued that, “while neither race can be 
permitted to dominate the whole of Palestine, there is no reason 
why each race should not rule part of it.” Eden and his colleagues 
were unimpressed. A Foreign Office memorandum repeated the 
view that a division of Palestine would not alleviate Arab fears, 
especially if the Jews encouraged large-scale immigration, and that 
in any case the proposed scheme of partition was unfair to the 
Arabs. And there the matter rested, frozen at dead center. 

If the Zionists lacked detailed knowledge of this impasse 
within the British government, they were perfectly capable of judg- 
ing its results. Churchill’s assurances of a favorable postwar solu- 
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tion were gratifying to Weizmann and the Jewish Agency, and the 
final approval of a Jewish brigade hardly less so. But in the mean- 
while the gates of Palestine remained tightly closed, and the ar- 
rival of survivors from Nazi Europe had trickled to a stop. It was 
at the end of 1941 and the beginning of 1942 that the Struma 
tragedy occurred. The first reliable information of the “Final Solu- 
tion” evidently reached the West in August, 1942, when the Amer- 
ican Jewish leader Stephen Wise learned of it from Gerhard 
Riegner, the Geneva representative of the World Jewish Congress. 
Exchanged and escaped prisoners from Poland verified the exist- 
ence of death camps. The response of the Allied governments to 
this unfolding horror apparently was to close their doors more 
tightly. Visa regulations in the United States were tightened on the 
ground that enemy agents might be traveling as disguised refugees. 
In April, 1942, following Washington’s example, seven Latin Amer- 
ican countries denied entrance altogether to immigrants from Axis- 
controlled Europe. Turkey, the most likely way station out of the 
neutral Balkans, locked her doors and even adopted a thinly dis- 
guised policy of internal racism (see p. 364, above). To Ben-Gurion 
and his colleagues in the Jewish Agency, promises and expressions 
of good will from Western governments seemed increasingly mean- 
ingless. 

It is worth noting that as late as May, 1940, Ben-Gurion, like 
Weizmann, had not closed his mind to various compromise solu- 
tions of the Palestine question. He had been willing to consider a 
partition scheme as a basis for discussions, possibly even a limited 
binational state as part of a Middle East federation. It was not the 
magnitude of the Jewish tragedy alone that transformed him into 
an uncompromising advocate of Zionist sovereignty. In 1941 he 
visited the United States, and there felt “the pulse of her great 
Jewry, with its five millions.”** The visit was an apocalyptic experi- 
ence for the Jewish Agency chairman. His eyes were opened to 
what he conceived to be his people’s strength in depth. He was 
convinced, too, that with the immolation of the Jews of Europe 
(the full extent of which was not yet apparent), any fundamental 
alteration of the official Zionist program would have to receive 
American Jewish endorsement. Largely at Ben-Gurion’s initiative, 
then, an emergency Zionist conference to formulate postwar goals 
was convened at the Hotel Biltmore in New York from May g to 
May 11, 1942. It was attended by six hundred delegates, the major- 
ity of them American, but including also several European Zionist 
leaders and three members of the Agency Executive, among whom 
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were Weizmann and Ben-Gurion himself. The accumulated Jewish 
grievances against the British were ventilated, and an uncompromis- 
ing resolution was passed insisting on nothing less than the es- 
tablishment of Palestine “as a Jewish Commonwealth integrated in 
the structure of the new democratic world. . , ”27 
Privately, Ben-Gurion and his colleagues were committed to 

much less than a demand for Palestine in its entirety. They were 
still prepared to accept the territorial limitations of partition. What 
no longer was negotiable was Jewish self-rule, a position the Agency 
leadership had been unwilling to adopt earlier for fear of offending 
the Arabs and the British. Ben-Gurion had achieved his purpose. 
He had won firm support now for a maximalist program. He hinted, 
too, that force would be used to achieve it, if necessary. “To be 
ready, also, for another way, the way of armed struggle... . Our 
youth must be prepared to do everything possible when the right 
moment comes,” he declared on May 16, 1942, in a memorandum 
to the Jewish Agency.?* Actually, it is doubtful whether the Zionist 
militants achieved much by announcing this forthright program. 
If they assumed that Palestine Jewry’s contribution to the Allied 
war effort (as contrasted to the Arab record of pro-Nazi activity) 

invested their movement with the extraordinary bargaining power 
it had briefly—and under unique circumstances—enjoyed in World 

War I, they erred. Regardless of the economic and political strength 

Ben-Gurion and others detected in American Jewry, the Zionists 

were still far from the powerful international force they conceived 

themselves to be. The wounds of the unfolding holocaust in Europe 
were crippling. Friends and enemies alike regarded the Jews simply 

as a desperately beleaguered people. Political manifestoes appeared 

altogether ill-suited to their current plight. 

One of those who was convinced that the Biltmore Program 
would merely widen the gulf between Arabs and Jews was 
Emir Abdullah of Transjordan. The Hashemite prince suggested 
as an alternative approach that the Allies persuade the Arab 
countries to accept a continuation of Jewish immigration of “reason- 
able size and in keeping with the economic absorptive capacity of 
[Palestine].”*° By this method, control over immigration would 
not be transferred to Jewish hands, but rather to an international 
commission. At the same time, a local government would be organ- 
ized in Palestine based on proportionate representation, while the 
Holy Land itself would be incorporated into a four-sided federation 
(which presumably Abdullah would rule), including Transjordan, 
Syria, and Lebanon, as well as Palestine. With certain differences, 
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Abdullah’s plan resembled a concept advanced by the Ihud, a group 
of Palestinian Jewish moderates. Their guiding light, Dr. Judah 
Magnes, president of the Hebrew University, rejected the notion of 
Palestine as either a Jewish or an Arab state, and urged instead the 
idea of union. The Jews would not agree to an arbitrary limitation 
of immigration, he argued, even as the Arabs would not accept 
unrestricted Jewish immigration. Magnes’s solution, in some degree 
like Abdullah’s, envisaged the establishment of a federation in the 
Middle East. The ensuing union of millions of Arabs would surely 
relieve the Arab fear of being inundated and dominated by a Jewish 
majority.®° 

Yet Ben-Gurion was certain he understood better than Magnes 
and Abdullah that the immigration issue probably could never be 
resolved by constitutional ingenuity. The life or death of millions 
of Jews could never again be placed outside Jewish hands. Immigra- 
tion henceforth must be entirely under Jewish control, and, as Ben- 
Gurion saw it, only full Jewish sovereignty could assure that right. 
This view was strikingly at odds with that of Weizmann. Tradi- 
tionally pro-British and gradualist in his philosophy, the Zionist 
elder statesman continued to think in terms of a steady, uninter- 
rupted flow of Jewish immigrants who slowly might become a 
majority and establish an autonomous entity in Palestine. Ben- 
Gurion envisaged hundreds of thousands of immigrants within a 
very short time span, and statehood immediately. Upon returning 
from the United States, the Agency chairman explained his views 
to Palestine Jewry, traveling through the country, winning over 
urban councils and farm villages to his position. By contrast, 
Weizmann remained in New York. Exhausted, still crushed by the 
death in action of his younger son, an RAF pilot, the aging Zionist 
leader was becoming an increasingly remote figure to the Jews of 
Palestine. In the developing collision of views between himself and 
Ben-Gurion, it was Weizmann who was losing out. 

The British proved curiously sluggish in appraising this new 
Jewish mood. Early in 1943, for example, Sir Harold MacMichael, 
the Palestine high commissioner, broadcast a message to the coun- 
try explaining the government's postwar economic blueprint for the 
mandate. It stressed Palestine’s essentially agricultural character, 
the need to weed out the mushroom industries that had sprung up 
on wartime prosperity. Emphasis henceforth would be laid on rais- 
ing the living standards of the Arab community, MacMichael de- 
clared. Ben-Gurion and his colleagues in the Agency were outraged 
by this broadcast. The Arabs had done virtually nothing for the war 
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effort, after all; and if the Palestine Jewish economy had developed, 
it had done so in support of the Allied cause. The Zionists also 
regarded the plan as a thinly disguised scheme for limiting the 
Jewish sector's absorptive capacity after the war. The next day 
Ben-Gurion gave the Agency’s unequivocal response: “Our program 
is the maximum development of this country in agriculture, in 
industry and on the sea,” he insisted, “in order to prepare for a 
maximum immigration within the shortest possible period of time.” 
He warned that Jewish emphasis would be on “development,” not 
“reconstruction.” 

Shortly afterward, as if to give tangible expression to Ben- 
Gurion’s challenge, members of the Jewish Underground infiltrated 
several British military bases and made off with quantities of light 
arms and ammunition. The mandatory government's reaction in 
turn was to launch police searches of increasing range and severity, 
bearing down with particular emphasis on the contraband Jewish 
arms traffic in captured Axis weapons, and sentencing Jewish 
smugglers to heavy prison terms. General Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson recalled that by January, 1944, the Jewish Agency “was in 
some respects arrogating to itself the powers and status of an in- 
dependent Jewish government. It no longer attempted to deny the 
existence of arms caches, but claimed the right not only to hold 
arms for self-defense but to resist any attempt on the part of lawful 
authority to locate them. It was, in fact, defying the Government, 
and to that extent rebellion could be said to exist.”32 

Wilson did not exaggerate. Beyond control of the Jewish 
Agency itself there emerged a number of activist splinter groups, 
small in number but fanatical in purpose, that were unwilling any 
longer to accept Zionist discipline at a time when Jews were being 
exterminated in Europe and the British were keeping the doors of 
Palestine locked to survivors. The technique adopted by these mili- 
tants was violence, “the tragic, futile, un-Jewish resort to terrorism,” 
wrote Weizmann, who encountered this phenomenon upon return- 
ing to Palestine in 1944." The most ungovernable faction in the 
emergent terrorist movement was the “Fighters for the Freedom of 
Israel,” known simply as the Lech’i (for its Hebrew initials). Never 
more than three hundred members in strength, the Lechi was 
one of several Jewish paramilitary organizations organized during 
the Arab uprising of 1936-39. Its founder, Abraham Stern, a blond, 
Polish-born Jew in his early thirties, a teacher and poetaster, had 
briefly studied classics at the University of Florence and had been 
decisively influenced there by what he saw of Fascist tactics and by 
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Mussolini’s intense Anglophobia. He soon became convinced that 
Britain’s presence in the Middle East was inimical to the future 
development of Jewish Palestine, and that henceforth all emphasis 
should be placed on an anti-British rebellion. No other Jewish under- 
ground group was willing yet to go that far, not even the Irgun 
Zvai Leumi (see pp. 468-70 ff., below).*# 

After the outbreak of war, however, Stern moved even further 
to the right. In 1941 he attempted to make contact with Hentig, 
the German emissary in Vichy Syria, in the hope of striking a 
deal against the British in Palestine.” His overtures were rebuffed. 
Desperate for funds, Stern and the Lechi were soon reduced to 
occasional bank robberies. In February, 1942, a Sternist bomb 
attempt that was meant for a British intelligence officer instead 
killed two Jewish police inspectors. A few days later, Stern was 
himself shot dead by the police. Far from ending the Lechii’s 
militancy, these events seemed to impel the surviving members 
to acts of even greater desperation. Although a number of the 
Sternists were Oriental Jewish youngsters from the slums of Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem, many were eastern Europeans whose families 
were being destroyed by the Nazis. Their hatred of the British trans- 
cended reason or control. One of the killers of Lord Moyne, for 
example (see below), Eliahu Hakim, watched the sinking of the 
Patria in Haifa harbor, and the memory of this tragedy never left 
him’? 

After 1942 the Lech’i, under their new leader, Nathan Fried- 
mann-Yellin, concluded that terrorism was the one method capable 
of driving the British from Palestine. Indiscriminate shootings of 
British police soon followed. Not infrequently, Lechi members 
themselves were shot down in gun battles. The acts of violence in- 
creased in intensity. So did British retaliation, with mass arrests, 
curfews, and the imposition of the death penalty on those carrying 
weapons. Still the terror campaign went on, and once included an 
unsuccessful murder attempt against the high commissioner, Sir 
Harold MacMichael, on August 8, 1944. Three months later, the 
Sternists perpetrated their most audacious crime. It took place in 
Cairo and was directed against Lord Moyne, the British minister- 
resident. Walter Edward Guinness, first Baron Moyne, was a million- 
aire-owner of the Guinness beverage company, a gentle and widely 
respected man. He had served briefly as colonial secretary after 
Lord Lloyd’s death in 1941, and in January, 1944, succeeded Casey 
as minister of state for the Middle East. The Zionists regarded him 
as an enemy from his days as colonial secretary; and perhaps, 
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too, for his equivocal response to Eichmann’s barter offer of Hun- 
garian Jewry (p. 437, above). On November 6, forty-eight hours 
after Weizmann had had his friendly and reassuring luncheon with 
Churchill in London, two Sternists shot Moyne fatally as he was 
leaving the British residence. The youths were placed on trial in 
Cairo on January 10, 1945, and were quickly convicted and hanged. 
It is not unlikely that the widely publicized trial helped further to 
inflame the Egyptian nationalist movement. Between November 
6, 1944, the date of the assassination, and January 18, 1945, when 
sentence was executed, Prime Minister Ahmad Mahir was slain 
because of his alleged pro-British attitude, other murder attempts 
were launched against various Egyptian politicians, and soon after- 
ward the Egyptian government presented its demands for the with- 
drawal of all British troops from Egypt.?7 

With few exceptions, the Zionist community was horror- 
stricken by Moyne’s assassination. A shaken Weizmann, in London 
at the time of the killing, promised Churchill that Palestine Jewry 
“will go to the utmost limit of its power to cut out this evil from its 
midst.”** The Agency endorsed these words by issuing an appeal 
for the Zionist population “to cast out all the members of this under- 
ground gang and deny them shelter and assistance. . . .”39 There- 
upon the Haganah launched a full-scale attack against Irgunists 
and Lechi members alike, denouncing them to the British police. 
But the damage to the Zionist cause was already far-reaching. In 
a statement before the House of Commons ten days after the assas- 
sination, Churchill uttered a sharp warning against terrorism in 
Palestine. “If our dreams for Zionism are to end in the smoke of an 
assassin’s pistol,” he said, “and the labours for its future produce a 
new set of gangsters worthy of Nazi Germany, many like myself 
will have to reconsider the position we have maintained so con- 
sistently and so long in the past.” For England, the Moyne assas- 
sination was a revelation of the seething bitterness within Jewish 
Palestine. Although the episode was repudiated by the Jews no less 
than by the British, it terminated the collaborative period of govern- 
ment promises and Jewish credulity. Jewish patience had come to 
an end. British goodwill was now similarly to be exhausted. 


The War Ends: Jewish and British Appraisals 


WITHIN MONTHS after the European war ended, a tentative balance 
sheet could be drawn up. The statistics of the “Final Solution’—the 
Nazi extermination program—numbered 800,000 Soviet Jews, 
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2,800,000 Polish Jews, 450,000 from Hungary, 350,000 from 
Rumania, 180,000 from Germany, 60,000 from Austria, 243,000 
from Czechoslovakia, 110,000 Dutch Jews, 25,000 Belgian Jews, 
50,000 Yugoslav Jews, 80,000 Greek Jews, 65,000 French Jews, 
10,000 Italian Jews—all liquidated by shooting, gassing, hanging, 
burning, or starvation and disease.*t The data of survival took 
longer to accumulate, for it was based upon the number of Jewish 
“displaced persons” who gathered in the Allied occupation sectors 
of Germany. 

General Eisenhower's initial policy was to return these “DP’s” 
to their countries of origin. Yet the largest numbers of Jews liberated 
by the Allied forces had come originally from eastern Europe, most 
of them having escaped Nazi massacre in the wake of the retreating 
Soviet army. Eisenhower’s order would have compelled them to re- 
turn to the graveyards of their families, and to the less than tender 
mercies of the local Polish, Ukrainian, and Rumanian populations. 
It was not until late summer, 1945, that arriving Jewish welfare 
teams alerted the American commanders to the anti-Semitism 
rampant in eastern Europe. It happened that Earl G. Harrison, dean 
of the University of Pennsylvania Law School, had already been 
designated by the American government to make a survey of Euro- 
pean refugee conditions. The White House therefore instructed 
him to pay special attention to the circumstances of the Jews. 
Harrison fulfilled his mission, and his later report was an indict- 
ment of military insensitivity to the plight of Jewish DP’s in the 
American zone.*? Immediately afterward, on direct orders from 
President Truman, the treatment of these survivors was improved, 
their housing augmented, their rations increased. A directive was 
issued that under no circumstances were eastern European Jews to 
be turned back from refugee camps in Germany. 

Spontaneously, then, refugee traffic from the east to German 
relocation centers gained momentum. It was still largely unorgan- 
ized throughout 1945, and was carried out to some degree with the 
help of private German or Polish smugglers, who moved the Jews 
westward in return for money or goods. In this manner 30,000 
Polish Jews reached Germany in the second half of 1945. At no 
time did the migration stop, not even when the Polish Communist 
government offered the refugees decent homes in former German 
Silesia. By the opening of 1945, 2,000 to 3,000 Jews a day were 
crossing from Poland into Czechoslovakia and on to Germany. By 
early summer of 1946, the original number of DP’s in Germany, 
perhaps 50,000 at the end of 1945, had nearly doubled.‘ Jewish 
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living conditions in the renovated former concentration camps 
were not intolerable. Food, clothing, and medical attention were 
provided by the American army and supplemented from Jewish 
philanthropic resources. For the survivors, however, each day spent 
in the European graveyard of their families and people was an 
emotionally intolerable ordeal. The vision of escape became their 
obsession. 

The Zionist world, in turn, with equal expectation, placed 
its trust in Britain’s new Labor government. The Agency leadership 
by then had written off the Conservatives as verbalizers. Until the 
end, as late as June, 1945, Churchill had maintained restrictions 
intact, courteously reminding the Zionists that the Palestine issue 
could not be “effectively considered until the victorious Allies are 
definitely seated at the Peace Table.” On the other hand, the 
Labor party record on Palestine was known to be intensely sympa- 
thetic. Indeed, Labor’s innumerable resolutions of support for the 
Jewish national home had been evoked by no American-style 
Jewish pressure group, but rather by a “profound conviction,” in 
the words of a Laborite M.P., Richard Crossman, “that the establish- 
ment of the national home was an important part of the Socialist 
creed. . . .46 This lent a unique significance to the pro-Zionist 
plank adopted at the Labor party’s convention in 1944. The state- 
ment actually went so far in favor of a Jewish Palestine, suggesting 
nothing less than a mass transplantation of the Arab population to 
neighboring lands, that it left even the Zionists dumfounded. 

Hopes in Jewish Palestine revived dramatically, therefore, 
following Labor's stunning upset victory of July, 1945. “The British 
worker will understand our aims,” Ben-Gurion declared exultantly, 
upon hearing the news.*" There was additional reason for encourage- 
ment. The community that now demanded recognition was no 
longer a precarious minority settlement. By September, 1944, the 
Jewish population of Palestine had reached 560,000. Its economy 
had been profoundly stimulated by the war. Fully half its food 
needs could now be supplied by its own farms. Industrial produc- 
tion and electric power had nearly doubled.*® Weizmann was aston- 
ished at the magnitude of this growth, upon returning to Palestine 
after a five-year absence. He wrote later: 


The war years had knit the community into a powerful, self- 
conscious organism—and the great war effort, out of all proportion 
to the numerical strength of the Yishuv [the Palestine Jewish com- 
munity], had given the Jews of Palestine a heightened self-reliance, 
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a justified sense of merit and achievement, a renewed claim on the 
democratic world, and a high degree of technical development. . . . 
The National Home was in fact here—unrecognized, and by that 
lack of recognition frustrated in the fulfillment of its task.*® 


In this mood of suppressed exasperation at years of blocked 
immigration, combined with renewed confidence in Palestine Jewish 
strength and in the pro-Zionism of British Labor, Ben-Gurion led a 
deputation to London within ten days of the Attlee government’s 
accession to power. He presented his demands to the new colonial 
secretary, George Hall. The list was the Biltmore Program in all its 
essentials, coupled with a request for the immediate admittance 
into Palestine of 100,000 Jewish displaced persons. The very scope 
of the list, not less than the aggressiveness with which Ben-Gurion 
presented it and the colonial secretary rejected it, turned the inter- 
view into a disaster. The outraged Hall sputtered afterward that 
Ben-Gurion’s attitude was “different from anything which I had 
ever before experienced.”*° Several weeks later, on August 25, the 
Colonial Office replied with a palliative offer of 2,000 immigration 
certificates remaining unused from the original White Paper quota, 
with an additional monthly quota of 1,400—provided the Arabs 
agreed. This response in turn was altogether astounding to the 
Zionist leadership. 

By then, a new guideline for the entire Middle East had al- 
ready been formulated by the Labor foreign secretary, Ernest Bevin. 
It will be recalled that the plan was to minimize Britain’s physical 
presence in the various Moslem countries, to depend instead upon 
treaties of alliance negotiated between equals for protection of 
British strategic and commercial interests. But one fundamental 
premise of the approach was by no means revolutionary. Well de- 
fined by earlier governments, it accepted as unchallengeable the 
importance of preserving the friendship of the Arab world. Bevin 
accepted this tenet. He did so, moreover, not as a babe in the woods, 
awkwardly dependent upon the more experienced professional 
staff in the Foreign Office. He was his own man. Indeed, the stamp 
of his own background and personality influenced every phase of 
the explosive Palestine negotiations for the next three years. 

Bevin had been molded in a hard school. Orphaned at ten, he 
had spent a youth laboring at slave wages as a farmer’s helper, 
a dishwasher, a truck driver. At times he stole for his food. Re- 
markably, he escaped brutalization. As a young man he diligently 
studied economics at night, attending lectures offered by the Social 
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Democratic Federation. At the age of twenty-nine he became an 
official of the dockers union, and eventually a member of the 
general council of Britain’s Trades Union Congress. The lineaments 
of Bevin’s personality were already visible by then: blunt, hard- 
driving, impatient of criticism, scornful of inefficiency, detesting 
communism—which he ruthlessly purged from the unions. His 
prestige in the labor movement was unshakable. When the Socialists 
won in 1945, Clement Attlee, a mild and diffident man, recognized 
the need for a strong person beside him. Bevin was unquestionably 
the strongest in the party, and he was chosen for the key post of 
foreign gent the surprise of many, Bevin brought with him] 
solid ideas about-international affairs. His position in the trade| 
union movement and as wartime minister of labor had taken him| 
to all parts of the world, and he had acquainted himself with the} 
problems of other countries. Most important, he was afraid of no 
man. Bull-like in appearance and manner, he was unwilling to 
tolerate intellectual intimidation from any source. As he studied 
the relevant facts on every issue and deliberately made up his mind, 
he soon won the wholehearted admiration and loyalty of the Foreign 
Office professionals." 

Bevin was not unfamiliar with the Palestine question. At the 
time of the second Labor government under Ramsey MacDonald, 
when the Zionists were denouncing the Passfield White Paper (Chap- 
ter III), representatives of the Palestine labor federation had called on 
Bevin as a fellow trade unionist for help. Bevin had given it 
abundantly. “Don’t worry,” he said, “Ill tell the old man.” His 
intercession with MacDonald had played a decisive role in safe- 
guarding the Zionist cause. Now, however, as foreign secretary, 
Bevin was unwilling to thrust himself into the Palestine question 
without careful further analysis. To that end he organized a new 
committee of cabinet ministers and foreign office experts. The most 
influential of the latter was Harold Beeley, a pronounced Arabophile 
and Whitehall’s authority on all Palestine matters. The committee 
launched into its work in August, 1945, and reported back to the 
cabinet in the middle of September. In its deliberations, the group 
had been influenced by a special report issued in February by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, which emphasized again 
the vital strategic importance of keeping Arab friendship. It was 
partly on the recommendations of this document, we recall, that 
Bevin shaped his “new approach,” his emphasis upon unifying the \ 


| 
Arab Middle East in a regional security pact based on a partnership } 
of equals. The more the Laborites on the committee studied the l J 
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Palestine question now, the more they were embarrassed by the 
visible gulf between their party commitment to Zionism before the 
election and the advice tendered by men like Beeley. Attlee wrote 
afterward: 


We'd started something in the Jewish National Home after World 
War One without perceiving the consequences; it was done in a 
very thoughtless way with people of a different outlook on civiliza- 
tion suddenly imported into Palestine—a wild experiment that was 
bound to cause trouble... . The interests of Arab and Jew in 
Palestine were quite irreconcilable.* 


For the time being, then, the committee suggested carrying on with 
a small monthly quota of Jewish immigration visas. Partition was 
deemed unacceptable, for it apparently could not be put into effect 
except by force against the Arabs.*! Whitehall’s long campaign 
against the Churchill cabinet committee report now seemed to be 
paying off under the Socialist administration. 

At no time, on the other hand, did Bevin give serious considera- 
tion to the use of force against the Jews. Better methods of accom- 
modation were surely available. Convinced that negotiations were 
the answer, and that his peerless experience as a union negotiator 
would decide the issue, the foreign secretary went so far as to give 
his “personal assurance” to Barnet Janner in the House of Commons 
that he would “stake my political future” on solving the Palestine 
issue." The remark was not made on impulse; he had said it 
earlier to a group of Fleet Street correspondents. Bevin’s plan was 
to convince Washington that it must share responsibility for solving 
the refugee question. The government of the United States would 
influence the Zionists to be reasonable. In their unlimited resources, 


the American people would help find sanctuary for the DP’s else- 
where. 


The United States and the Refugee Question 


THE ROOSEVELT ADMINISTRATION had earlier displayed its concern 
for the Jewish plight. Shortly before the issuance of the White 
Paper in May, 1939, the president instructed Ambassador Joseph 
Kennedy in London to seek a delay in limiting Jewish immigration 
to Palestine. When this effort failed, the American government inter- 
ceded with the British to modify at least some of the White Papers 
harsher provisions. Secretary of State Hull recalled that throughout 
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the war he had “repeatedly spoken on this matter to Ambassador 
Lord Halifax.” In March, 1944, Roosevelt assured Zionist leaders 
that the American government had at no time given its approval 
to the White Paper, and he hoped that “full justice will be done to 
those who seek a Jewish National Home. . . .”57 

Weizmann met with Roosevelt in 1942 and 1943. The Philby 
scheme came up for discussion in the second of the two meetings. 
At the suggestion of Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles, who 
was present, Roosevelt agreed to dispatch a representative to Arabia 
in an effort to win Ibn Saud to a more friendly position on the 
Zionist issue. The emissary he chose for the task was Colonel Halford 
Hoskins, a veteran Middle East hand, born in Lebanon of missionary 
parents, with important oil connections among the Persian Gulf 
sheikhdoms. Hoskins arrived in Riyadh in August of 1943, and 
conferred with Ibn Saud. In the course of discussions, the Arab 
ruler sensed that the United States had no intention of pressing him 
to accept the Philby scheme. He therefore curtly rejected the pro- 
posal, and nothing more came of it.** Roosevelt meanwhile con- 
tinued to express a genial interest in the Zionist cause. On several 
occasions he emphasized to Jewish leaders his personal sympathy 
with the Jewish national home and his support of free immigration 
there." But the president’s assurances of friendship were cautiously 
deprecated by American ambassadors in Arab capitals, even as 
Roosevelt himself privately minimized their importance to con- 
gressional leaders.*” 

By then State Department and Foreign Service officials were 
firmly committed against Zionism, from Secretary Stettinius down. 
Throughout 1945, in fact, Undersecretary Joseph Grew warned the 
Administration that “Zionist activities in this country will remain 
the gravest threat to friendly relations between the United States 
and the countries of the Near East until a solution to the problem 
is reached.”*' For the previous two years a series of research studies 
on Palestine had been conducted by a State Department inter- 
divisional committee, led by Gordon P. Merriam, director of the 
Near East desk—a division, then, of Loy Henderson’s Office of 
Near Eastern and African Affairs. In their summary of January, 
1945, the committee members urged that Palestine be stipulated an 
international territory under United Nations trusteeship. Such an 
arrangement would of course permit only limited Jewish immigra- 
tion and land ownership. The president himself was not uninflu- 
enced by this consensus. In discussing the Palestine question with 
Hoskins on March 5, 1945, therefore, Roosevelt accepted the diplo- 
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i mats’ view that a Jewish state would provoke a mass Arab uprising, 
and that an international trusteeship was far to be preferred. 

The president's own ambiguity on the Palestine issue became 
evident during his return trip from Yalta in 1945, when he met 
briefly with Ibn Saud off the Arabian coast. The meeting had been 
arranged by Stettinius in the hope that American oil and air landing 
rights on Saudi territory might be reconfirmed." But Roosevelt was 
optimistic at the same time that his charm and personal magnetism 
could win the desert ruler over to a flexible position on Zionist 
demands. The president, after all, had an additional lever in the 
Lend-Lease aid Washington had been providing Saudi Arabia since 
1943. Nevertheless, the king remained unimpressed with Roosevelt's 
plan to use Palestine as a sanctuary for Jewish refugees. He ex- 
plained Arab opposition forcefully, if courteously. In the end his 
argument reached the mark. Roosevelt assured Ibn Saud, both on 
the occasion of their meeting and afterward in a letter of April 5, 
1945, that he would not adopt a policy hostile to the Arabs, and 
that the United States government would not alter its basic policy 
toward Palestine “without full and prior consultation with both 
Jews and Arabs.”* The president told Congress afterward that of 
“the problems of Arabia I learned more about the whole problem, 
the Moslem problem, the Jewish problem, by talking with Ibn Saud 
for five minutes than I could have learned in an exchange of two 
or three dozen letters.” To Judge Joseph Proskauer, leader of the 
American Jewish Committee, Roosevelt subsequently remarked that 
“on account of the Arab situation, nothing could be done in 
Palestine.” Later, he issued another routine statement to reassure 
the Zionists.** But the president's assistant, David K. Niles, was prob- 
ably correct when he once remarked: “There are serious doubts in 
my mind that Israel would have come into being if Roosevelt had 
lived.”69 

Harry Truman’s approach was rather less equivocal. Upon 
assuming office, he was of course exposed immediately to the full 
force of the State Department’s objections to Zionism.” On the 
other hand, he had come to the presidency at a time when the 
trauma of the displaced persons first became acute, as it had not 
in Roosevelt's lifetime. Without the backlog of prestige Roosevelt 
enjoyed, moreover, Truman was obliged to remain sensitive to 
ethnic political pressures. American Zionism was not the least 
among these. Soon it became virtually a reflexive accusation for 
Attlee and Bevin, in the heat of their anger with Truman, to charge 
that his support of Jewish immigration into Palestine was inspired 
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mainly by domestic politics.™ At best, this was an oversimplification. 
Truman’s long history of sympathy for the underdog, in politics, 
economics, and religion, was a matter of record. Dean Acheson 
recalled that “Mr. Truman held deep-seated convictions on many 
subjects, among them, for instance, a dislike of Franco and Catholic 
obscurantism in Spain.” Not least of all, he had been a pro-Zionist 
since his early manhood. Truman wrote in his autobiography: 


I had familiarized myself with the history of the question of a 
Jewish homeland and the position of the British and the Arabs. 
I was skeptical . . . about some of the views and attitudes assumed 
by the “striped-pants boys” in the State Department. It seemed to 
me that they didn’t care enough about what happened to the 
thousands of displaced persons who were involved. It was my 
feeling that it would be possible for us to watch out for the long- 
range interests of our country while at the same time helping these 
unfortunate victims of persecution to find a home.” 


The president's instinct was to assign the broader Palestine issue to 
the United Nations. “For the immediate future, however,” he ex- 
plained, “some aid was needed for the Jews of Europe.” 

With this aim in mind, Truman sent Churchill a brief note on 
July 24, 1945, during the Potsdam Conference, expressing hope 
that the British government would “take steps to lift the restrictions 
of the White Paper into Palestine,” and that the prime minister 
would let him have his “ideas on the settlement of the Palestine 
question so that we can at a later . . . date discuss the problem 
in concrete terms.” Before a reply could be sent, Churchill was 
defeated in the general election. Soon afterward, it is recalled, Tru- 
man dispatched Earl G. Harrison to study the conditions of the 
Jewish DP’s. Harrison’s report not only indicted American military 
insensitivity, but also made some uncompromising proposals for 
solving the refugee question. With thinly veiled indignation, Har- 
rison described the appalling circumstances of the death camp 
survivors, their despair, their frantic anxiety to leave the European 
charnel house. At least 100,000 of them, the report suggested, ought 
to be evacuated immediately, and “ . . . Palestine is definitely and 
preeminently the first choice.” 

Truman endorsed this proposal without qualification—despite 
the cautionary advice of Loy Henderson and Secretary Byrnes.” In 
a letter to Attlee of August 31, 1945, the president urged that 
100,000 Jews be allowed into Palestine forthwith. “The main solu- 
tion appears to lie in the quick evacuation of as many as possible 
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i of the non-repatriable Jews, who wish it, to Palestine. If it is to be 
[il effective, such action should not be delayed.”8 The appeal took 
| Attlee by surprise, so much so that it required two and a half weeks 
1 before Bevin and the Foreign Office could prepare a response. Dis- 

patched over Attlee’s signature on September 16, the reply offered 
| a clue to London’s developing approach to the Palestine question. 
a It rejected the notion that Jewish displaced persons had suf- 
| fered more than non-Jewish victims of Nazism, and then pro- 
i posed that the survivors be shipped to Philippeville and Felada in 
| North Africa, where camps existed with facilities for up to 35,000 
persons. 


In the case of Palestine [the letter continued], we have the Arabs 
to consider as well as the Jews, and there have been solemn un- 
dertakings . . . given by your predecessor, yourself and by Mr. 
Churchill, that before we come to a final decision and operate it, 
there would be consultation with the Arabs. It would be very un- 
wise to break these solemn pledges and so set aflame the whole 
Middle East. . . . In addition to this problem we are engaged upon 
another related one and that is India. The fact that there are ninety 
million Moslems who are easily inflamed in that country compels 
us to consider the problem from this aspect also. 


| [lt seems,” writes Yehudah Bauer, a leading historian of this period, 
| “that Britain committed a grave political mistake in her refusal to 

accept the 100,000. She might have avoided an unpleasant wrangle 
| with the United States . . . she would have taken the edge off the 
| Zionist demands.”® It would also have been useful if Bevin had 
| exercised verbal restraint, rather than warning, on November 2, 

“that if the Jews, with all their suffering, want to get too much at 

the head of the queue, you have the danger of another anti-Semitic 
| reaction through it all.” This remark elicited a day of mourning in 
| Jewish Palestine.®! 

As late as the autumn of 1945, it was not the Jewish Agency's 
intention that Britain should abandon her Commonwealth ties to 
Palestine altogether. Yet the Zionist leadership had concluded that 
if Whitehall’s attitude was based on the assumption of Arab strength, 
then Britain must be equally impressed by Jewish strength. For the 
first time, the Agency countenanced specific measures of physical 
resistance. Thus, in November, 1945, the commanders of the Ha- 
ganah and of the two dissident Jewish Underground forces reached 
agreement that all future Irgun and Lech’i operations would be 
coordinated under Haganah direction.* For the next eight months 
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the three groups undertook systematic attacks on British installa- 
tions. Weapons were acquired from various sources. Some British 
soldiers were occasionally willing to sell light weapons. Jewish units 
in the British army filched weapons from arms depots, scavenged 
for German guns on the battlefields of the Western Desert and Italy, 
and smuggled them back in large quantities. A number of secret 
Haganah munitions factories began turning out grenades, mines, 
and light automatic rifles. Finally, during late 1945 and early 
1946, the Irgunists and Sternists launched a number of daring and 
successful raids against British armories. 

With these accumulated weapons, an Underground attack in 
October, 1945, “liberated” several hundred illegal Jewish immi- 
grants from a British detention camp. That same month a joint 
Haganah-Irgun operation sabotaged the British rail network at two 
hundred different points throughout the country, effectively para- 
lyzing British troop movements; while the Haganah destroyed three 
British police launches that had been used for hunting illegal immi- 
grants. Other acts of sabotage were carried out against British air- 
fields, radar stations, and coastal lighthouses. Although shaken, the 
mandatory authorities were intent upon dealing firmly with this 
Jewish resistance. Military reinforcements were promptly sent in, 
including the Sixth Airborne Division, veterans of the Normandy 
invasion. By the opening of December, 1945, four destroyers, two 
cruisers, and large numbers of patrol planes had also been added 
to the blockade of Palestine coastal waters. Under the new high 
commissioner, Lieutenant General Sir Alan Cunningham, British 
security and retaliatory measures became increasingly severe. Early 
in 1946, for example, after the Irgun successfully raided a number 
of arms depots in the Judea area, the British rounded up not less 
than 14,000 persons for a particularly harsh interrogation.** Yet 
Underground agents were rarely caught. General Barker, the com- 
manding officer in Palestine, had to admit later that “the Jews knew 
all government secrets and military plans within a day of our mak- 
ing a decision. Their Intelligence system is uncanny.” The attacks 
continued, hitting police, army, and naval garrisons. The British 
were confounded. Until the postwar period, they had been accus- 
tomed to thinking of violence in Palestine as exclusively an Arab 
prerogative. The force and savagery of Jewish resistance came as 
a shock to London. Nevertheless, Bevin’s determination to solve the 
refugee issue and the future of Palestine in his own way was not 


to be easily undermined. 
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The Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 


TEN WEEKS PASSED before Whitehall formulated a new compromise 
approach to Truman’s request. On October 26, 1945, before the 
House of Commons, and on the following November 13, in a letter 
to the American president, Attlee proposed a joint Anglo-American 
committee to investigate the problem of the refugees and devise a 
solution to it. Unspoken in the proposal was the assumption that 
the United States would also cooperate in putting a solution into 
effect. Truman accepted the challenge with alacrity, but qualified 
his agreement with the proviso that Palestine alone, rather than any 
alternative refuge, become the focus of the inquiry. Attlee and 
Bevin grudgingly agreed to this condition as apparently the only 
means of winning American participation. The foreign secretary 
warned, however, that His Majesty’s Government could not “accept 
the view that the Jews should be driven out of Europe,” nor that 
Palestine alone could solve the problem of rehabilitating European 
Jews.** 

Among the six British members of the joint investigating body, 
the most influential were the chairman, Sir John Singleton, a judge 
of the high court, Herbert Morrison, one of the top Labor political 
tacticians, and a young Labor member of Parliament, Richard 
Crossman, who became the intellectual gadfly of the group. Accom- 
panying the British delegation was Harold Beeley, the Foreign 
Office expert whom Crossman described as “a passionate advocate 
of the White Paper and admirer of the Arab civilization.”** The com- 
mittee members traveled first to the United States to meet with their 
American counterparts. The latter's chairman was also a judge, 
Joseph Hutcheson, a seventy-year-old ultraconservative from Texas. 
Other leading members included Dr. Frank Aydelotte, director of 
the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton; Dr. James Macdon- 
ald, a politics professor at Columbia and former League of Nations 
high commissioner for German refugees; and Bartley Crum, a San 
Francisco lawyer and would-be politico with undisguised Zionist 
leanings. 

The members held their first briefing at the State Department 
in Washington, then heard their first Jewish and Arab witnesses 
in New York. Both sides were equally uncompromising. The Arabs 
insisted that Jewish political intercession alone was forcing the 
American government's hand. The Zionists launched a scathing 
attack on British policy, as if England were mainly responsible for 
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the death of European Jewry. Proceeding then to London in Janu- 
ary of 1946, the committee was received by Bevin at a formal 
luncheon, Crossman recalled that the foreign secretary “stated 
slowly but emphatically that, if we achieved a unanimous report, he 
would personally do everything in his power to put it into effect.” 
Bevin then devoted the rest of his remarks to an attack on “racial- 
ism,” and indicated that he foresaw no solution in the establishment 
of “racial states in Palestine.”*? The London hearings continued until 
February 1. Although a number of pro-Zionist witnesses testified, 
including Lord Herbert Samuel and Leopold Amery, it was in Lon- 
don that the committee members at last encountered the full force 
of bureaucratic anti-Zionism. Sir Edward Spears, for example, 
direly predicted a blood bath in Palestine if thousands of additional 
Jews were introduced into that country. Experts from the Colonial 
and Foreign offices endorsed this view. 

The warning was to be echoed with even firmer emphasis by 
the various British officials whom the committee later interviewed 
in the Middle East. Crossman related that these functionaries ig- 
nored the Jewish side as “outrageously” as the Zionists in America 
had disregarded the Arab position. Indeed, concentrating exclusively 
upon developing good relations with the Moslem world, the civilian 
and military personnel in Cairo were fully as intransigent as the 
Arabs—“they detest the [Jewish] Agency like sin,” Crossman 
wrote.? The line of continuity between Arab and British spokesmen 
was all but seamless. Ironically, Azzam Pasha, secretary general of 
the Arab League, had originally counseled his fellow Arabs “to ex- 
plain our case in reconciliatory terms and as people who understand 
the present situation.” But when Azzam himself, tense and suspi- 
cious, appeared before the Anglo-American Committee in Cairo, his 
objections to Jewish immigration were so bitterly uncompromising 
that meaningful discussions afterward were no longer possible. The 
single high point of his address was a moving peroration: 


The Zionist, the new Jew .. . pretends that he has got a particular 
civilizing mission with which he returns to a backward, degenerate 
race in order to put the elements of progress into an area which 
has no progress. Well . . . the Arabs simply stand and say “No.” 
... We are a living, vitally strong nation, we are in our renais- 
sance, we are producing as many children as any nation in the 
world. . . . We have a heritage of civilization and of spiritual life. 
We are not going to allow ourselves to be controlled either by great 
nations or small nations or dispersed nations.®? 
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Even more impressive was the testimony of Albert Hourani, the 
distinguished Lebanese scholar and Oxford don. Coldly logical, 
brilliant in exposition, Hourani made a formidable case for the his- 
torical longevity of the Arab connection with Palestine. 

But it was in Palestine itself that the visceral quality of Arab 
nationalism was at last fully gauged. The Palestinian Arabs in fact 
were under the severest disadvantage of those testifying before the 
investigating group. Their community had still not recovered from 
the grievous economic losses of the Palestine civil war. Their polit- 
ical leadership, outlawed by the British, had fled the country and 
were living in neighboring lands. Until 1945 the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee had ceased to function in Palestine. From time to time Arab 
notables made efforts to resuscitate this body, but they were invari- 
ably blocked by followers of Haj Amin al-Husseini, who refused 
to allow any challenge to the absent Mufti’s leadership. In 1944, 
nevertheless, the idea of reviving the Higher Committee was encour- 
aged by the Arab states themselves, who at that point were embark- 
ing on their negotiations to establish an Arab League. In September, 
political leaders from neighboring countries visited Palestine in an 
effort to persuade local sheikhs and other communal spokesmen 
to reorganize the Committee among themselves. Although the 
attempt again foundered on Husseini opposition, the Mufti’s parti- 
sans expressed a willingness this time to send a Palestinian repre- 
sentative to the Arab unity discussions. The man they chose was the 
British-educated lawyer Musa al-Alami (Chapter III), a person of 
conciliatory views who had married into the Husseini family and 
who was respected in British circles for his distinguished service in 
the Palestine mandatory administration. Musa al-Alami’s very pres- 
ence at these discussions in Cairo raised the hope that the Husseini 
faction might at last be turning away from political extremism. 

It was a vain hope. A few months after the end of the war, the 
Mufti’s followers demanded the return of Haj Amin and his aides 
to Palestine. The British vetoed the request. Yet at the intercession 
of the Syrian foreign minister, Jamil Mirdam Bey, the Husseini 
family agreed eventually to reactivate the Higher Committee. Their 
condition was the Arab League’s promise to seek the release of the 
Mufti’s nephew, Jamil al-Husseini, from his internment in Rhodesia 
as an enemy agent. The promise was successfully fulfilled. Shortly 
afterward the Committee was reestablished. British and Arab mod- 
erates alike were appalled at its composition. The chairmanship 
was left vacant for the Mufti. The vice-chairman was now Jamil 
al-Husseini, whose record of pro-Axis activity almost matched his 
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uncle’s. Other leading members of the Committee similarly shared 
pro-Axis backgrounds. Thus, Wasif Kamal had played an important 
role in the Iraqi rebellion of 1941, and in 1943 had gone to Italy and 
Germany to serve as a close associate of the Mufti. Dr. Hussein al- 
Khalidi too had participated in the Rashid Ali uprising, and 
afterward, in 1943, became an announcer for the German Arabic- 
language radio station in Athens. Emile Ghori, the earliest of the 
Mufti’s followers to return to Palestine, in 1941, was an organizer 
of the assassination squads that had disposed of the Mufti’s Arab 
enemies in the civil disturbances of the late 1930’s. It was not the 
most impressive body that could have been chosen to present the 
Arab case hardly a year after the war against the Axis. 

With full self-assurance, nevertheless, the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee resumed its inflexible prewar stance during its testimony 
before the Western visitors in March of 1946. Jamil al-Husseini 
cited the Arab majority in Palestine (1,200,000 to 560,000 Jews), 
the nation’s blood relationship with the rest of the Arab world, the 
inability of Palestine to unite with other Arab countries that had 
attained or nearly attained self-government. “All these evils,” the 
argument went, “are due entirely to the presence of the Zionists 
and the support given to them by certain of the Powers. . . .”% 
Among the “positive evils” described by the Higher Committee was 
the economic and political imbalance already caused by Jewish 
immigration, which had reduced the Arab proportion of the country 
from 93 percent in 1918 to 65 percent in 1947, and appeared likely 
to transform the Arabs into a minority in Palestine. Jewish initiative 
and capital, too, were steadily giving the Zionists “economic mas- 
tery,” while Jewish land ownership was reducing the Arab peasantry 
into a “landless proletariat.”*! The cri de coeur with which the 
Higher Committee expressed its deepest fears of Zionism was pal- 
pably genuine and evoked the sympathy of the British and American 
visitors. 


The Zionists claim further [the brief declared] that they are acting 
as mediators of Western civilization to the Middle East. Even if 
their claims were true, the services they were rendering would be 
incidental only; the Arab world has been in direct touch with the 
West for a hundred years, and has its own reawakened cultural 
movement, and thus it has no need of a mediator. . . . In a deeper 
sense the presence of the Zionists is even an obstacle to the under- 
standing of Western civilization, insofar as it . . . is tending to 
induce in the Arabs an unsympathetic attitude towards the West 
and all its works.” 
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The depth of Arab hatred was equally apparent in the Higher 
Committee’s less than understated presentation of supporting data. 
These included a claim that “many Arab villages, mosques and 
shrines, even cemeteries, have been completely wiped out [by the 
Jews] and exist no more. . . . From the outset the Jews had shown 
designs against the Moslem Holy Shrines. . . . They went to the 
extent of declaring their intention of transforming the holy ‘Mosque 
el Aqsa’ into a Jewish synagogue, thus reconstituting the Temple 
of Solomon.”*° Nor did the Higher Committee hesitate to venture 
a noteworthy reference to Arab wartime activities, citing the “large 
number” of Arabs who volunteered to serve in the Allied forces, and 
the loyalty of the Palestine Arab community “even when the Ger- 
mans reached the borders of Alexandria and threatened the Suez 
Canal.”*" The Jews, on the other hand (the argument continued), 
“in their present attitude in Palestine are nothing but the embodi- 
ment of Nazism.” The Arabs summarized their claims, then, by 
demanding not less than the complete stoppage of Jewish immi- 
gration, abolition of the mandate, repudiation of the Balfour Decla- 
ration, and recognition of Palestine as a sovereign state consonant 
with other Arab independent states.” During the three weeks of the 
Anglo-American visit in Palestine, the Higher Committee’s demands 
were reiterated by Moslem and Christian Arabs alike. 


The Jews Present Their Case; 
The Anglo-American Committee Report 


THE BASIS of the Jewish case was laid even before the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee reached Jerusalem. Shortly after leaving London 
and Vienna, in February, 1946, the committee members visited 
the displaced persons camps. “The abstract arguments about Zion- 
ism and the Jewish State seemed curiously remote after this experi- 
ence of human degradation,” Crossman wrote afterward. “. . . [W]e 
had been cut off from what had previously been reality.” By then 
the Jewish survivors were already responding to the challenge 
offered them by Ben-Gurion, who had addressed a huge crowd of 
DP’s in Landsberg, Germany, in the autumn of 1945: “Do not be 
afraid if you hear of new laws promulgated against us tomorrow or 
the day after. A Jewish power has arisen which will fight together 
with you for a proud, independent Palestine. I promise you that not 
only your children but also we, the white-haired ones, will live to 
see the Jewish homeland.” 
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Early in 1946 the refugees gave their answer by holding a 
Congress of Jewish Displaced Persons in Munich, and accepting 
the challenge of mobilizing large-scale immigration to Palestine. To 
that end, a wide-ranging infrastructure of Zionist activities was or- 
ganized: Hebrew classes, courses in Jewish and Zionist history, cal- 
isthenics (a facade for paramilitary preparation), even agricultural 
training schools. The committee members witnessed this phenom- 
enon as they toured the displaced persons centers. What they had 
heard about the Jewish survivors in Washington and London was 
apparently confirmed here. Moreover, the visitors understood Jewish 
feelings somewhat better after encountering the poisonous anti- 
Semitism that still lingered in central Europe even at the highest 
levels. “They found themselves,” wrote Crossman, “increasingly re- 
garding Palestine as the Jews of Europe regarded it, as a solution 
rather than a problem.”1 

In Palestine itself Chaim Weizmann was the first Zionist 
spokesman to appear. Although nearly seventy, half blind, and 
shaken by the revolt against his authority led by the Ben-Gurion 
faction, the elder Jewish statesman waxed surprisingly vigorous 
before the committee. He described the ineradicable nature of Euro- 
pean anti-Semitism, even after the collapse of the Nazi Reich. Re- 
sorting to classical Zionist arguments, he insisted again on the 
unlikelihood of a solution to Jew-hatred as long as the Jews remained 
a stateless people. As on many previous appearances before earlier 
investigating bodies, Weizmann again found it necessary to explain 
the diplomatic background of the Balfour Declaration, to give a 
panoramic picture of Jewish life throughout the world and—in 
this instance—to describe the contributions of Palestine Jewry to the 
war effort. During the intensive questioning that followed his re- 
marks, Weizmann admitted that he had gone much further toward 
the statehood position than before the war, but insisted that circum- 
stances had changed. The White Paper and the holocaust of Jewry 
in Europe now dictated nothing less than Jewish sovereignty. He 
confessed, too, that the Palestine issue was not one between right 
and wrong, but between the greater and lesser injustice. 

Ben-Gurion’s testimony was a good deal tougher, although not 
without a certain harsh effectiveness. In fuller detail than Weiz- 
mann, the Jewish Agency chairman described Jewish accomplish- 
ments in Palestine, the welfare community that had been established 
on the basis of democratic socialism. Jewish statehood was even 
more important in the Zionist dream than the admission of 100,000 
refugees, he insisted. “We are not going to renounce our independ- 
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ence, even if we have to pay the supreme price, and there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews . . . both in this country and abroad, who 
will give up their lives, if necessary, for Jewish independence—for 
Zion.” Then, speaking to the Arabs, Ben-Gurion added: “History has 
decreed that we should return to our country and reéstablish here 
the Jewish State, and the Jewish State will be established. Many of 
you know it as well as we do.”!°? Unlike Weizmann, Ben-Gurion was 
evasive about repudiating the current wave of Jewish violence in 
Palestine (the Inquiry members were under constant armed protec- 
tion) and was far less emphatic about the ideal of Anglo-Zionist 
cooperation. 

The Jews made their strongest case in documenting Zionist 
achievements and plans for the future. Their graphs and statistics, 
verified from British as well as Jewish sources, repudiated Arab 
claims of Jewish economic exploitation. The opposite appeared to 
be the case. The Arab standard of living was rising uninterruptedly 
as a consequence of Jewish economic development.’ A survey 
conducted by a team of American (Jewish) economists was cited as 
evidence of Palestine’s capacity to absorb “between 685,000 and 
1,250,000” immigrants for the next decade.’ A blueprint prepared 
by the eminent American hydrologist Dr. Walter Lowdermilk antici- 
pated that water to support this enlarged population could feasibly 
be drawn from the harnessed flow of the Jordan River.’ The visi- 
tors were impressed. “I had to admit,” wrote Crossman, “that no 
Western colonists in any other country had done so little harm, or 
disturbed so little the life of the indigenous people [as the Jews]. 
... If Zionism in 1918 was a synthetic importation, in 1946 it had 
become the fighting patriotism of an existing commonwealth.” 
Under these circumstances, Palestine appeared to Crossman and 
others as the logical sanctuary and homeland for the Jewish sur- 
vivors. 

The mass of transcribed and documentary evidence was then 
taken by the committee to Lausanne at the end of March. There, in 
three weeks’ time, it was boiled down to a unanimous report of less 
than one hundred pages, and issued on May 1, 1946. It described 
the unbearable physical and psychological conditions under which 
the European Jewish survivors continued to exist, and the improb- 
ability of any serious revival of Jewish life on the Continent. “We 
know of no other country to which the great majority can go in the 
immediate future other than Palestine,” the report continued. It 
then recommended the immediate authorization of 100,000 immi- 
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gration certificates." The suggestions for Palestine itself were far 
more equivocal. Most of the group favored a unitary solution for the 
country. Accordingly, the report turned down either an Arab or a 
Jewish state, for “in neither case would minority guarantees afford 
adequate protection for the subordinate group.” Without offering a 
blueprint, the conclusion simply proposed a regime in which further 
Jewish immigration would not depend upon Arab acquiescence, or 
in which Jewish immigration would reach Palestine in such numbers 
as to produce a Jewish majority there. “Until a trusteeship agreement 
is executed,” the report concluded, “it is our opinion that Palestine 
should be administered in accordance with the terms of the man- 
date.”108 

Whatever the document's limitations, hardly any of the group 
anticipated that it would be categorically rejected, for it appeared 
to fulfill Bevin’s principal requirements. It was unanimous, for one 
thing. Moreover, it recommended (however vaguely ) a unitary state. 
Finally, it had American moral and financial backing for its imple- 
mentation. London’s response was frigid, nevertheless. Inundated 
by difficulties in Europe, Egypt, and India, the British government 
was unprepared to face the consequences of admitting an additional 
100,000 Jews into Palestine. To put this recommendation into effect, 
the mandatory authorities anticipated that an extra British division 
would have to be summoned to maintain peace and order. The 
chancellor of the exchequer calculated the expense of these rein- 
forcements as £40 million. He did not have the money. In any event, 
Whitehall was hardly eager to risk further antagonizing the Arab 
world—possibly the larger Moslem world—at a critical juncture of 
British diplomacy in Egypt and Iraq, in Iran, Turkey, and India, as 
well as in Palestine itself. 

But if the Inquiry members had not expected an outright rejec- 
tion of the fruits of their labors, presumably Whitehall had not en- 
visaged an official endorsement from the United States government, 
without prior consultation, and while the ink of the report was barely 
dry. The State Department was known to be sympathetic to Britain’s 
difficulties, after all, and cautious about accepting any simplistic 
approach to the Palestine question. On April 27, Bevin pleaded 
with the American government to delay release of the report until 
after joint discussions."° The request was turned down. The text of 
the document was published in Washington on May 1, 1946, and 
that same day Truman publicly announced his approval of the 
recommendations for admitting 100,000 DP’s into Palestine. Indeed, 
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the president concentrated on this point to the exclusion of the rest 
of the report. E. F. Francis-Williams, Bevin’s friend and biographer, 
wrote later that Truman’s statement “threw Bevin into one of the 
blackest rages I ever saw him in.”!" The foreign secretary sent an 
immediate protest to Washington, then asked the prime minister to 
make clear the British government's collective anger at intervention 
of “unparalleled irresponsibility in a period of acute tension when 
British soldiers were being killed by Jewish terrorists.”!!* Attlee went 
further than that. He was determined that if the Americans wished 
to press Zionist claims and lecture Britain on her responsibilities, 
then they must help foot the bill. The prime minister thereupon 
cabled Truman on May 26, setting out forty-five points that both 
governments had to consider before taking action on the report. 
These included steps to meet the expense of transporting, housing, 
and maintaining the immigrants, to eradicate terrorism and liqui- 
date private armies, to shoulder the additional military commitments 
that might follow, and to explore the sources from which the costs 
would be met. 

Somewhat reluctantly, the president accepted this challenge, 
agreeing that British and American experts should meet. He contin- 
ued to press for an early action on the 100,000 immigrants, how- 
ever. Even James Byrnes, for all his personal anti-Zionism, supported 
Truman in his effort to resolve the issue of the displaced persons 
on this basis. The secretary of state proposed a congressional grant 
of $50 million, and a $250 million loan to put the Anglo-American 
Committee Report into operation.‘ But Attlee in turn continued to 
procrastinate, requesting further discussions on the next course of 
action. As suggested earlier (p. 456, above), had the British granted 
the humanitarian request of admitting 100,000 Jews, the Palestine 
problem unquestionably would have lost much of its unendurable 
tension. Certainly Jewish emphasis upon territorial sovereignty 
would have been reduced. If rejection of Truman’s appeal was a 
serious tactical blunder, moreover, the foreign secretary insisted 
upon compounding it by the acute insensitivity of his remarks. 
Thus, his irritated reaction to the presidents suggestion was 
to state publicly that the Americans favored the admission of 
100,000 Jews into Palestine because “they did not want too many 
of them in New York.” The outrage provoked by this statement 
was not limited to Jews. Sailing to the United States shortly after- 
ward, Bevin discovered that the stevedores in the port of New York 
refused to handle his baggage. 
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Jewish Extremism Intensified 


BRITAIN’S REJECTION of the committee report began one of the 
darkest periods of the Jewish postwar experience. The movement 
of DP’s from eastern Europe to the American zone of Germany was 
picking up momentum. In the summer of 1946 it was given new 
urgency by the spontaneous outbreak of native pogroms against 
the remnant Jewish community in Poland. The survivors of Polish 
Jewry thereupon began to depart the country by the thousands. 
During July, August, and September, 90,000 of them arrived in the 
Western zone of Germany, where they all but overwhelmed Ameri- 
can military resources and Jewish philanthropic supplies. During 
this same period, another 25,000 Jews arrived from the Balkans. 
Ultimately, by the end of 1946, 250,000 Jews were packed into the 
displaced persons camps of Western Germany. 

The summer and autumn of 1946, therefore, represented a new 
threshold of emergency for the Zionist leadership. Far from being 
impressed by the Anglo-American Committee Report, Ben-Gurion 
rejected it in its totality. He had always insisted on self-rule as the 
only sure method for acquiring full control of immigration. Even 
the admission of a limited installment of refugees was not induce- 
ment for him to abandon this goal. In any case, Bevin had rejected 
the Anglo-American proposals. The foreign secretary's adamance, 
together with the explosion of refugees from eastern Europe, made 
it evident that additional pressure would have to be exerted on the 
British to force a change in their policy. This new spirit of grim 
militancy was expressed in a secret Haganah broadcast of May 12, 
1946: 

The Jewish Resistance Movement thinks it desirable to publish the 
warning it intends to lay before His Majesty’s Government. Present 
British policy is executing a dangerous maneuver and is based on 
an erroneous assumption: Britain, in evacuating Syria, Lebanon, 
and Egypt [sic], intends to concentrate her military bases in 
Palestine and is therefore concerned to strengthen her hold over 
the mandate, and is using her responsibility to the Jewish people 
as a means to that end. But this double game will not work... . 
We would therefore warn publicly His Majesty's Government that 
if it does not fulfill its responsibilities under the mandate—above 
all with regard to the question of immigration—the Jewish Resist- 
ance Movement will make every effort to hinder the transfer of 
British bases to Palestine and to prevent their establishment in 
this country.!!7 
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Even before this warning, the various Jewish Underground 
groups had been engaged in a vigorous campaign against British 
installations. But now, on the night of June 17, Haganah units con- 
ducted their most audacious attack thus far. They blew up ten of 
eleven bridges connecting Palestine with surrounding countries, 
thereby isolating the nation from land communication with its neigh- 
bors. Until that moment, the British had refrained from striking 
back at Jewish sabotage with quite the harshness they had demon- 
strated in their repression of Kenyan or Malaysian rebels; for they 
were by no means impervious to the tragedy of European Jewry. But 
the destruction of the bridges ended the last of the mandatory’s 
restraints. On Saturday, June 29—‘“Black Sabbath,” as the Jews 
henceforth described it—the British launched the most far-reaching 
cordon and search in Palestine history. It lasted for two weeks and 
was nationwide. Tel Aviv was combed block by block, its houses and 
buildings inspected from basement to attic. Schools and hospitals 
were not immune from search. Even casts were broken off pa- 
tients.‘ Many Jewish Agency officials were arrested and placed in 
detention camps, together with seven hundred other Jewish leaders 
and functionaries (Ben-Gurion himself was in Paris at the time). 
As always, however, the British were unsuccessful in finding the 
ranking Underground commanders. Nor were arms caches or secret 
weapons factories of any importance discovered. 

Yet the Jewish Agency in turn sensed that continued assaults 
on military bases risked even more paralyzing British countermeas- 
ures. The decision therefore was taken for the Haganah to concen- 
trate exclusively on illegal immigration, and to undertake military 
raids only when directly connected with this. It was rather the ex- 
treme dissident groups who were unprepared to accept restraints 
of any kind. The Lech’, for example, although badly decimated by 
earlier attacks on British forces and installations, carried out more 
than one hundred acts of sabotage between September, 1946, and 
May, 1948, the largest number of them directed against army trans- 
port and personnel. The British curfew actually helped the terrorists. 
In banning civilian transport from the roads at night, it ensured that 
military vehicles became the principal victims of Sternist mines.” 

Not least of all, the introduction of martial law forced the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi, which thus far had not made a practice of 
carrying out acts of violence against British personnel, to revert to 
Lech’i methods of killing. And this it did with a vengeance, indeed, 
with more terrible effect than ever before in the history of Jewish 
Palestine. Founded during the Arab uprising of the mid-1930’s by 
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the Revisionist leader Vladimir Jabotinsky (Chapter III), the Irgun 
had traditionally shunned the Haganah policy of restraint against 
Arab civilians, and had engaged in occasional retaliatory forays 
against Arab villages. Terrorist attacks against the British were rare, 
however. It was not until the last year of the war that the Irgun 
finally dropped its moratorium of violence against British installa- 
tions and depots. Many of the organization’s recruits were immigrant 
Polish Jews, some of them deserters from General Anders’s Polish 
Army, and nearly all consumed with bitter memories of the passivity 
with which their families had gone to their fate in Nazi Europe. The 
Irgun’s numbers rarely exceeded two thousand during the entire 
period of resistance from 1944 to 1948, but the quality of the 
group’s leadership was exceptionally fanatical. Thus, Menahem 
Begin, a gaunt, bespectacled intellectual in his mid-thirties who 
became Irgun commander in 1944, had been toughened in the school 
of resistance long before reaching Palestine. A Polish Jew, he had 
been sentenced in 1941 to imprisonment in Soviet Lithuania for 
Zionist activities. Afterward, in a Siberian prison camp, Begin dis- 
played remarkable physical and moral courage among his anti- 
Semitic fellow prisoners. A year later he was allowed to enlist in 
the Anders army. Upon reaching Palestine with this force, he 
promptly deserted, joined the Irgun, and swiftly rose to its command. 

Under Begin’s leadership, the Irgun intensified its assaults 
on British army camps, on tank and armored car garages, and on 
army and RAF fuel dumps. The discipline of its members was appar- 
ently unshakable. So was their ruthlessness. They extorted funds 
from Jewish businessmen and occasionally “executed” Jewish in- 
formers. Their world was entirely conspiratorial. With a price on 
their heads, under threat of hanging or long prison sentences, they 
adopted false names and moved from one hiding place to another. 
After the “Black Sabbath” of June 29, 1946, the Irgunists refused 
any longer to accept the authority of the joint resistance committee. 
Instead, Begin determined to carry out a spectacular operation that 
would dramatize Jewish resistance beyond the frontiers of Pales- 
tine or even Britain.?° In his own way he succeeded. On July 22 
a group of armed Irgunists entered the kitchen of the King David 
Hotel in Jerusalem. One entire wing of this building was occupied 
by government secretarial offices, together with the headquarters 
of the CID. The Irgunists deposited heavy milk cans packed with 
gelignite in the hotel’s lower quarters. Time fuses were set and the 
men departed. According to Begin’s later account a warning of the 
impending explosion was telephoned in to the CID."2! The British 
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subsequently denied that the warning was ever received.122 When 
the explosion went off in the hotel twenty-five minutes later, more 
than two hundred British, Arabs, and Jews were killed, and many 
others injured. 

This time British punitive measures were directed against the 
entire Jewish community. Tel Aviv and Jerusalem were placed under 
curfew for four days and isolated from the rest of the country. A 
division of British troops received orders to shoot curfew breakers 
on the spot. Angrily branding all Jews guilty of complicity in terror- 
ist crimes, Lieutenant General Sir Evelyn Barker, British commander 
in Palestine, put the country’s Jewish homes and shops out of 
bounds for British troops.!* The truth was that the Agency was not 
less horrified by the King David bombing than the British govern- 
ment. Even Ben-Gurion, who had never brought himself totally to 
disavow earlier Underground raids on British installations, now 
furiously anathematized the Irgunists and urged Palestine Jewry to 
turn them in wherever they were discovered. And in fact, on a later 
occasion, the Haganah actually managed to foil an Irgun scheme to 
blow up British police headquarters in Tel Aviv.!* But Begin and his 
men were not to be that easily deterred. They continued their attacks 
on British military transport, destroying vehicles, paralyzing rail- 
road traffic, occasionally killing British personnel. 

Well before this new spate of violence, however, the Haganah 
had perfected a less sanguinary, and ultimately far more compelling 
and effective, method for undermining British policy in Palestine. 


The Illegal Immigration 


QUIETLY, UNACKNOWLEDGED, and certainly unappreciated by the 
Zionists, the British by 1946 were disregarding the limits set by the 
White Paper and allowing a Jewish immigration of 18,000 a year. 
It was a not inconsiderable figure by prewar standards. Yet the 
Jews measured it against the tens of thousands of Jewish refugees 
still confined in the displaced persons camps. Even before the war, 
we recall, the Zionist leadership had sponsored an illegal immigra- 
tion of Jews from Europe and the Middle East. Described by the 
Agency as “Immigration B” (i.e., nonofficial immigration), it was 
linked functionally with the Haganah. From the inception of this 
program in 1938, its director was Saul Avigur, a hard-bitten, re- 
sourceful kibbutz member in his mid-thirties. When the war ended, 
Avigur returned to Europe to reopen his office, this time in Paris, a 
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block from Allied military headquarters. His mandate from the 
Jewish Agency was clear and emphatic: it was to organize the im- 
mediate departure of Jewish DP’s for Palestine. This was to be no 
clandestine smuggling effort, involving a few hundred or even a few 
thousand refugees. What was intended, rather, was a traffic organ- 
ized on a scale of far-reaching proportions, involving tens of thou- 
sands of Jews. The homelessness of these victims of Nazism was 
to be exploited fully, even ruthlessly, to dramatize the fate of the 
Jewish people and the untenability of British immigration policy in 
Palestine. In short, the exodus was intended as the realization of 
Ben-Gurion’s promise to the displaced persons at Landsberg: “You 
are not only needy persons, you are also a political force.” 

During the next few months Palestinian Jews, many of them 
veterans of the Jewish Brigade, began to appear in the DP camps 
and elsewhere throughout Europe, working as emissaries of the 
Agency. With funds supplied by Jewish philanthropy from abroad, 
frontier crossings were arranged, transit stations established, hous- 
ing, food, and clothing secured, ships purchased and repaired in 
French Riviera ports. Clearly none of these activities would have 
been feasible without at least the tacit approval of the French gov- 
ernment. Often the secret Franco-Jewish cooperation was made 
possible by influential French Jews, ex-members of the Maquis—the 
French wartime Underground. A few were themselves strategically 
placed members of the government. Thus, André Blumel was the 
chef de Cabinet in the brief postwar government of Léon Blum (the 
latter, although a Jew, had no personal dealings with the Zionists 
until considerably later). Jules Moch served as defense minister in 
the cabinets of both Blum and Bidault. Daniel Mayer held a succes- 
sion of ministries between 1945 and 1 947. These men, and others, 
were committed to the rescue of the DP’s, and they willingly secured 
the help of the bureaucracy, from the central offices in Paris down to 
the final port authorities. 

The administrative chaos that still reigned in postwar France 
proved equally useful to Avigur and his men. The liaison between 
ministries and the lines of authority even within individual minis- 
tries were still uncertain. An official document bearing a seal from 
almost any government source often proved adequate for crossing 
French borders and using French port facilities.2° The certificates 
were also testimony of friendship in the highest echelons of the 
French government. Simple compassion for the Jewish victims of 
Nazism was unquestionably a factor here. Moreover, the French 
bureaucracy was seeded with veterans of the Maquis, who shared 
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a sense of partisan camaraderie with the Haganah in the latter’s 
struggle against the British. They shared another emotion, too. This 
was bitter, unremitting hatred (the word is Avigur’s )!27 against the 
British, for having maneuvered France out of the Levant, and per- 
haps for having sunk the French fleet at Mers al-Kabir in 1940. The 
sense of helpless rage and frustration was compounded by the pres- 
ence of British CID agents in the French cities and ports liberated 
by Montgomery’s army.'** It was for all these various reasons, then, 
of mutual sympathy and common interest that the French interior 
ministry, under Edouard Deprux, worked closely with Avigur in se- 
curing transit facilities for the DP’s in French border and port areas, 
in offering political asylum to fugitive Irgunists from Palestine.!° 
Later, in 1947—48, the French army was prepared to extend itself 
even further to help the Zionist cause (Chapter XIII). 

By early autumn of 1945 the first groups of several hundred 
refugees were taken out of their camps in the American zone of 
Germany. In trucks supplied by the Jewish Brigade, they were 
carried to the French (or, later, Austrian) borders. Here they made 
their way over mountain passes by foot, to be transported after- 
ward to the French or Italian coasts. By the opening of 1946 the 
number of “illegals” grew to more than a thousand a month. Avigur 
in Paris remained in contact with the operation through a Haganah 
radio network (the network’s main transmitter in his building was 
an open secret to the French authorities). A score of Palestinian 
agents directed the migration from one transit point to another, 
often helped by couriers from the DP ranks themselves. In 1946 
the route of travel shifted increasingly toward Italy, where long, 
serrated coastlines proved ideal for secret embarkations. It was in 
Italy that the organizational abilities of Yehudah Arazi, Avigur’s 
principal lieutenant, were decisive. 

A former police officer in the British forces in Palestine, Arazi 
was also a veteran Haganah gun-runner who had only recently 
evaded the British dragnet by fleeing to Europe. There he was im- 
mediately assigned the task of coordinating the illegal escape traffic 
from Germany to the Mediterranean coast. His success in exploit- 
ing the chaos of postwar Italy for this underground operation was 
phenomenal."° Dressed as a British sergeant, Arazi found it useful 
to work through the Palestinian units of the British Army of 
Occupation. In this manner, he “requisitioned” vehicles for DP 
transportation, sequestered Italian estates for refugee camps, and 
obtained large quantities of British military supplies for food and 
equipment. Well after the British ordered the Palestinian units 
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home, at the end of 1945, Arazi maintained the intensive pace of 
emigration. He forged papers, confiscated supplies, transported fuel, 
hired ships and sailors. At the same time, the Italians, whose com- 
passion for the DP’s was matched by an undisguised resentment of 
British domination, rarely interfered with the escape effort. 

The largest number of Haganah vessels were Italian coastal 
ships of prewar vintage. Hardly one of these leaking tubs was fit 
for a Mediterranean crossing. Under normal circumstances it would 
have been unthinkable to subject them to a load of several hundred 
passengers. Nevertheless, they were hastily repaired at various 
Italian shipyards, and then sent to their points of embarkation, 
usually secluded inlets near larger Tyrrhenian and Adriatic ports. 
Even at this last stage before departure, a battle of wits was con- 
tinually being fought between the Palestinian agents and British 
Intelligence. CID agents were everywhere on watch. A few sought 
to pass themselves off as Jews in order to ferret out departure 
schedules from the refugees. Usually the Haganah detected their 
identity, and on several occasions killed them. Not infrequently, the 
CID managed to confiscate Jewish supplies in Italy and to sabotage 
their ships before departure time. The Palestinians succeeded as 
a rule in obtaining new vessels and supplies, and hiring new 
crews.'*! The immigration apparatus had its counterpart in Pales- 
tine itself. Although the British naval blockade off Palestine waters 
was seemingly airtight, and some 80,000 British troops patrolled 
the country by 1946-47, Haganah Intelligence nevertheless secured 
copies of British police interception plans and monitored radio mes- 
sages between police and CID headquarters and between coastguard 
stations and patrolling launches. Ruses were used to decoy the 
British while the illegals landed. The initial sailings caught the 
British by surprise. Half a dozen vessels slipped by the British 
coastal watch in Palestine during the late autumn and early winter 
of 1945-46, unloading some 4,000 refugees.'*? 

Early in 1946, however, the British intensified their block- 
ade. Their RAF flying boats and naval destroyers cruised vigilantly 
along the Palestine shore, and this watch was reinforced by a tight 
naval scrutiny of the southern European coast. With nearly 8,000 
displaced persons sailing from Italian ports by then, interception 
was almost certain, usually just within Palestine territorial waters. 
The refugees were forcibly transferred to British vessels and carried 
off to Cyprus. To discourage immigration, the internment camps at 
Cyprus were made as forbidding as possible. The heat in summer 
was infernal, water was always short, and food barely adequate. 
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The flow of refugees nevertheless continued with growing momen- 
tum; in the eyes of the Jewish survivors, Cyprus was merely another 
stepping stone to Palestine. Not infrequently the DP’s fought back 
against the British marines who boarded refugee vessels, and deaths 
occurred on both sides. On several occasions, Haganah underwater 
demolition teams sabotaged British transports assigned to deport 
refugees from Palestine to Cyprus. When the immigrant ship 
Beauharnais was towed into Haifa harbor, its passengers unfurled 
a long banner over the deck: “We survived Hitler,” it proclaimed. 
“Death is no stranger to us. Nothing can keep us from our Jewish 
homeland. The blood be on your head if you fire on this unarmed 
ship.” Photographs of this and other demonstrations appeared in 
many of the leading newspapers of Europe and the United States, 
and profoundly stirred Western sympathies. All but five of the 
sixty-three refugee ships were intercepted between 1945 and 1948, 
with the internment of 26,000 DP’s on Cyprus. Yet it was precisely 
this message of the refugee tragedy that the Zionists were deter- 
mined to convey. Its impact both upon world opinion and upon 
the British exchequer turned out, quite unexpectedly, to be the Jews’ 
most effective weapon. 


Britain’s Final Effort: 
The Morrison-Grady Plan and the London Discussions 


EARLY IN THE SUMMER of 1946 the confluence of Jewish terrorism 
and illegal refugee sailings had its effect on British policy. The 
colonial undersecretary, Arthur Creech-Jones, who had long been 
identified as a mild pro-Zionist, succeeded at last in making his 
views heard. He persuaded Bevin that the crisis of the displaced 
persons was incapable of solution except in relation to Palestine, 
that neither the Jews nor the American government would permit an 
alternative approach. The mandate itself would have to be amended. 
And once this new flexibility was communicated to Washington, 
Truman indicated a willingness to share the task of altering 
Palestine’s status. Indeed, three weeks after the failure of the 
Anglo-American Inquiry Report, the president announced the estab- 
lishment of a special cabinet committee to assist him in formulating 
his policy. The day-to-day work of this group was referred to a 
board of alternates under the chairmanship of Dr. Henry F. Grady, 
an assistant secretary of state. It was Grady and his associates who 
now entered into negotiations with a parallel British committee to 
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define a joint Anglo-American program, and to allocate economic 
and military responsibilities between the two governments. In late 
June, 1946, Truman had the Grady mission flown to London in his 
own plane. There, during the next five weeks, the two sets of ex- 
perts met under the chairmanship of Lord Morrison. The discussions 
were intensive, for unrest was mounting daily in Palestine, and 
Jewish terrorism reached a new peak with the Irgunist bomb attack 
on the King David Hotel. On July 31 the fruits of the joint com- 
mittee’s labors were finally revealed to Parliament. It became clear 
then that Grady and his American colleagues had been won over to 
the British position. 

Following Bevin’s line, the report began by proposing “that our 
two Governments should seek to create conditions favourable to the 
resettlement of a substantial number of displaced persons in Eu- 
rope itself, since it is recognized that the overwhelming majority 
will continue to live in Europe.”"*4 At the same time, other nations 
were urged to participate in the relocation of those survivors who 
chose not to remain on the Continent. Thereupon a rather complex 
scheme was devised for transforming the mandate into a trustee- 
ship and dividing the country into separate Jewish and Arab prov- 
inces, with the Negev and Jerusalem remaining under direct British 
administration. By this formula the Jewish province, the smallest, 
would be limited to 17 percent of the country, by far the most at- 
tenuated offer ever made the Zionists. Although the two communi- 
ties by and large would be allowed self-rule in purely domestic 
affairs, the British high commissioner would reserve for himself 
exclusive authority over defense, foreign relations, customs, ex- 
cises, police, courts, railroads, and other communications, even as 
he would similarly continue to exercise veto power over all legisla- 
tion for a transitional period of five years. 

The one important concession offered the Jews was the pro- 
posed admission of 100,000 refugees during the first year after the 
scheme was put into effect. But thereafter the high commissioner’s 
final authority over immigration would be exercised on the basis of 
the province’s “economic absorptive capacity.” Full implementation 
of the plan, moreover, would depend not only upon American coop- 
eration, but also upon its acceptance by Arabs and Jews. The report 
concluded hopefully: “We believe that this plan provides as fair 
and reasonable a compromise between the claims of Arab and Jew 
as it is possible to devise, and that it offers the best prospect of 
reconciling the conflicting interests of the two communities.” 

It unquestionably reconciled British interests. In fact, the 
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/ ultimately to self-government. . . . I said to them: ‘If you will work 


together for three, five or ten years, it might well be that you will 
not want to separate. Let us try to make up the difference! At that 
stage things looked more hopeful. There was a feeling . . . when 


\ they left me in the Foreign Office that day, that I had the right ap- 


proach at last.”*7 

Bevin underestimated the gulf that remained to be bridged. 
The Morrison-Grady proposal for admitting 100,000 Jews was out 
of date even before the London meetings. The Zionists had by then 
awakened to their earlier mistake of pressing for this limited num- 
ber as the summum bonum of their demands. Bevin himself, in 
fact, had unwittingly admitted this in the same speech of February 
25, 1947, even as his remarks betrayed the exceptional opportunity 
he had cast aside in rejecting the early Anglo-American Inquiry 
Report: 


I say this in all seriousness. If it were only a question of relieving 
Europe of 100,000 Jews, I believe a settlement could be found... . 
Unfortunately . . . from the Zionist point of view the 100,000 is 
only a beginning, and the Jewish Agency talks in terms of millions. 
. .. The claim made by the Arabs is a very difficult one to answer. 
... Why should an external agency, largely financed from America, 
determine how many people should come into Palestine, and in- 
terfere with the economy of the Arabs, who have been there for 
2,000 years? This is what I have to face.1 


There was no meeting of minds between London and the Zionists. 

In truth, the former American members of the Anglo-American 
Commission of Inquiry were hardly less incensed by the Morrison- 
Grady Report than were the Zionists. They considered the plan a 
ghetto, a betrayal of the Jews.1#? So did Truman. “I studied the plan 
with care,” he wrote later, “but I was unable to see that anything 
would come out of it except more unrest.” The president so in- 
formed Attlee on August 7, 1946. Fending off the prime minister’s 
entreaties, he cabled again on August 12: “The opposition in this 
country to the plan has become so intense that it is now clear it 
would be impossible to rally in favor of it sufficient public opinion 
to enable this Government to give it effective support.”!*° Soon after- 
wards, on the eve of the Jewish Day of Atonement, on October 4, 
Truman issued the customary presidential statement of greeting to 
American Jewry. Acheson helped him prepare it. An advance copy 
was sent to Attlee on October 3. The prime minister was horrified 
by what he saw. He pleaded that the statement be postponed at 
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least until he could discuss it with Bevin. Truman refused. 1S The 
greeting was then issued. 

Officially endorsing the partition approach, it urged further 
that “substantial” immigration into Palestine, which “cannot wait 
a solution to the . . . problem,” should commence immediately.147 
The statement was later attacked in England as a blatant play for 
the Jewish vote at a time when congressional elections were only a 
month away. Acheson subsequently denied this. 


When President Truman engaged in a political maneuver [he 
wrote], he never disguised his undiluted pleasure in it... . About 
the Yom Kippur statement the president was very serious. The Day 
of Atonement seemed to come on a particularly dark day in Jewish 
history. The President chose it as a fitting occasion to announce 
that he would continue his efforts for the immigration of the one 
hundred thousand into Palestine. . . .148 


A week later Truman himself explained to Attlee: “My feeling was 
that the announcement of the adjournment until December 16 of 
the discussions with the Arabs had brought such depression to the 
Jewish displaced persons in Europe and to millions of American 
citizens concerned with the fate of these unfortunate people that I 
could not even for a single day postpone making clear the continual 
interest of the government in their welfare.” 

Reactions to the statement were not long in coming. From the 
State Department itself, Loy Henderson warned Acheson once more 
that the president was seriously threatening “our cultural position 
lin the Middle East], built up with painstaking effort over the past 
100 years, as well as our commercial and economic interests, in- 
cluding oil concessions and aviation and telecommunications rights. 

. 60 Bevin of course was furious. Again, recalling the episode in 
his February, 1947, address to the Commons, the foreign secretary 
explained that on October 3 he had received a midnight phone call 


from the prime minister warning him that Truman was about to < 


issue a Yom Kippur statement on the 100,000. “I think the country 
and the world ought to know about this. I went next to the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Byrnes, and told him how far I had got the day before. 
I believed we were on the road, if only they would leave us alone. 
I begged that the statement be not issued, but I was told that if it 
was not issued by Mr. Truman, a competitive statement would be 
issued by Mr. Dewey. In international affairs I cannot settle things 
if my problem is made the subject of local elections. . . 151 The 
remark did not endear Bevin to the president. “This was a very un- 
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diplomatic—almost hostile—statement for the Foreign Secretary 
.. . to make about the President ... ,” Truman wrote later. “I was 
outraged by Mr. Bevin’s charge.”1** 

Despite the setback that the British professed to see in the Tru- 
man statement, the new colonial secretary, Creech-Jones, was de- 
termined to reduce tension in Palestine itself. Hopefully this would 
serve as a preliminary inducement for the Zionists to join the sec- 
ond stage of the London Conference. At Creech-Jones’s request, 
therefore, the mandatory government abstained from further 
searches of Jewish settlements. General Barker, who had issued an 
angered anti-Semitic remark in the aftermath of the King David 
bombing, was replaced on October 22. Two weeks later the British 
released from internment the Jewish Agency leaders and more than 
a hundred others who had been arrested on the “Black Sabbath” of 
the previous June. These and other gestures succeeded in removing 
some of the venom from the dispute. Even so, the second stage of 
the London Conference was delayed until early 1947, to enable the 
Jewish Agency leaders to refer the question of participation to the 
Twenty-Second Zionist Congress, which was scheduled in Basel 
for December, 1946. 

The gathering itself was a melancholy affair. The two principal 
groups remaining now were the Palestinians and the Americans. 
Between them sat only isolated representatives of European Jewry. 
The reservoir upon which Weizmann had depended for the many 
decades of his moderate leadership had now vanished. The Ameri- 
cans, led by a fiery Cleveland rabbi, Abba Hillel Silver, were hardly 
less militant than Ben-Gurion and the Palestinians, and were con- 
vinced of the need to attack British authority head-on in Palestine. 
Weizmann issued an appeal for a final effort to seek a compromise 
solution, perhaps on the basis of a transitional regime that would 
lead to partition. He met with a cold response. It was the consensus 
that the Zionist movement ought not to be represented at the London 
Conference except on the basis of Jewish statehood. The congress 
thereupon pointedly refrained from reelecting Weizmann to his 
traditional presidency of the World Zionist Organization. 

Actually, during the four-month interval between the first and 
second installments of the London Conference, the views of Arabs 
as well as Jews had hardened. If the Agency now sent back word 
that it would accept nothing less than a Jewish state in Palestine, 
the Arab League delegation announced in advance that it also in- 
sisted upon an Arab state with an even more drastically reduced 
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Jewish membership in the government. The Palestine Arab Higher 
Committee this time was formally represented, but its militancy 
transcended even the Arab League’s. The Jews continued to boycott 
the discussions. Unofficially, however, Ben-Gurion and Shertok had 
gone to London for talks with Creech-Jones. As always, the colonial 
secretary was sympathetic. He informed the Zionist spokesmen that 
he personally favored partition. The trouble was Bevin, said Creech- 
m why listened to no one except Harold Beeley, the “unavoid- 
able.” 

When the foreign secretary turned up for a later private ses- | 
sion, the Zionist leaders received a shock. Their archenemy, Bevin, | 


tottered into Creech-Jones’s office like an exhausted man. He \ 


blinked suspiciously at Ben-Gurion, Shertok, and the other Agency 
representatives. These were the spartan days of Britain’s fud cuts 
and the large room was eerily lighted by candles. Bevin ventured a 
heavy joke that there was really no need for candles since they had 
the Israelites present. The Jews smiled thinly.1°* The foreign secre- 
tary then listened in obvious restlessness as Creech-Jones proposed 
a compromise: if the Jews agreed to shelve their political demands 
for five years, Britain in turn would not enforce the White Paper 
and land-purchase veto. Bevin interrupted to reject the idea. He 
would not continue the original mandate in any event, he empha- 
sized, for it was unworkable, a mistake from the very beginning. 
Whatever happened, he was against racialism, and ‘if the Jews 
would only leave him in peace he could compose their differences 
with the Arabs.'** Then, impatiently, the foreign secretary pressed 
the Jews to reveal their territorial demands. Ben-Gurion and his col- 
leagues did not rise to the bait, waiting for the British to make the 
first proposal. The discussions were about to end. 


At this moment Ben-Gurion suddenly asked the foreign secre- N 


tary if he might see him alone. The latter agreed, although he took 
Beeley with him into the other room. “Why don’t you believe we are 
honest about our policy?” Bevin complained. “We have no selfish 
intentions. It’s peace and stability in the Middle East we are looking 
for, no more.” Ben-Gurion replied with equal bluntness: “Tell me 
frankly what you want. Perhaps we Jews would be willing to help. 
Perhaps our interests coincide.” The interests of the two men did in 
fact coincide, at least partly. Ben-Gurion mentioned the possibility 
of British bases in the Negev, and access to Haifa harbor, of oil 
drilling prospects in the southern desert. Bevin reacted favorably. 
He intimated that he was still optimistic of devising a formula that 
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the Zionists could accept.’** It is possible, in the light of this brief 
exchange, that London may not have entirely discounted partition. 
Acheson recalled that early in 1947 he was sounded out on the idea 
by the British ambassador, Lord Inverchapel. Would the United 
States support a partition resolution in the United Nations? the 
Englishman asked. Acheson replied that it was his personal feeling 
that his government would, and that partition appeared the most 
feasible of all solutions. The ambassador promised to convey this 
response to London.'** Bevin may have given serious consideration 
to the idea, but he soon abandoned it altogether. He described his 
reasoning later: 


The best partition scheme, and the most favourable one that I have 
seen up to now, has the effect that it would leave, at the present 
moment, 450,000 Jews and 380,000 Arabs in that Jewish State. I 
put that to the Arabs quite frankly, and what was their answer? 
\ The Arabs say: “If it is wrong for the Jews to be a minority of 
| 33¥ or 40 percent in the whole country, what justification is there 
for putting 380,000 Arabs under the Jews? What is your answer to 
\ that?” I have no answer to that.!58 


But if the foreign secretary was unwilling to swallow the par- 
tition plan, it was hardly expected that his eventual formula would 
be less palatable to the Zionists or Americans even than the Mor- 
rison-Grady scheme. In mid-February of 1947, however, such a 
proposal was submitted. Its modification of the earlier blueprint 
was to suggest a definite time limit of five years for the period of 
trusteeship. During this transition, the country would be progres- 
sively readied for independence as a unitary state, while the high 
commissioner would retain supreme legislative and executive au- 
thority. Moreover, instead of provincial autonomy, the inhabitants 
of Palestine would be granted cantonal self-government in areas 
where Arabs or Jews constituted a majority. The Jewish Agency 
would be dissolved, and the Jews, like the Arabs, would be repre- 
sented by delegates on an advisory council. A constituent assembly 
for the projected unitary state would be elected at the end of four 
years. Finally, the 100,000 Jewish immigrants would be admitted 
over a period of two years, instead of one, and in the last three years 
of trusteeship, the Arabs would be assured a voice in determining 
immigration policy.%® The Arabs immediately denounced the 
scheme; the immigration of 100,000 Jews was unthinkable to them. 
The Jews for their part were appalled by the cantonal scheme and 
rejected it outright. They had already developed a viable quasi- 
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government, after all, while the Arabs possessed no institutions of 
self-government whatever. The latest proposal offered the Arabs 
more than they already enjoyed and the Jews much less. 

The deadlock was complete, and on February 14 Bevin curtly 
announced that he was referring the entire problem to the United 
Nations. The decision was taken not alone for reasons of the Labor 
cabinet’s utter weariness and frustration on the Palestine issue. 
The government's financial resources by then were strained to the 
limit. Significantly, less than a week later Attlee appeared before 
Parliament to announce that the government also intended to trans- 
fer the government of India to the Indians not later than June, 
1948. One day after that, on February 21, the British ambassador 
informed the State Department that Britain was obliged to give up 
her military and financial commitments in Turkey and Greece by 
March 30. Within a single week, therefore, a series of official an- 
nouncements foreshadowed the divestment of a historic imperial 
sphere of influence. “If I could get back to the contribution on 
purely humanitarian grounds of 100,000 into Palestine,” the for- 
eign secretary remarked in his February 25 speech, with ill-dis- 
guised bitterness, “and if this political fight for a Jewish State could 
be put on one side, and we could develop self-government by the 
people resident in Palestine, without any other political issue, I 
would be willing to try again.” But Bevin had had his chance) j 
earlier to defuse the issue by allowing the immigration of 100209 
refugees, and he had forfeited it. 

There was still no certainty that the British cabinet had com- 
pletely abandoned the notion of trying again. “We are not going to 
the United Nations to surrender the Mandate,” Creech-Jones warned 
on February 25. “We are . . . setting out the problem and asking for 
their advice as to how the Mandate can be administered.”!*! This 
was the impression received by the new Palestine high commis- 
sioner, Sir Alan Cunningham, upon visiting London in March, 1947. 
Bevin and his advisers were evidently still uncertain that the deci- 
sion to withdraw was final, and suspected—perhaps hoped—that 
the United Nations would ask Britain to stay on as policeman in the 
Holy Land. On April 2 London called for a special meeting of the 
U.N. General Assembly to discuss the Palestine mandate. Yet even 
six weeks later, on May 29, Bevin informed the Labor party con- 
vention that he personally would not be bound by any United Na- 
tions decision on the future of Palestine unless it were unanimous 
—hardly a likely development.1” 

Events in Palestine itself gradually doomed this secret expecta- 
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tion of remaining on. The Irgun now intensified its coercive efforts. 
On March 1 it blew up the officers’ club in Jerusalem, while the 
same day attacks elsewhere killed 18 and injured 25 Englishmen, a 
number of them civilians. By the end of 1947, the Lechi boasted 
that it had killed 373 people, of whom 300 were civilians.’ Mean- 
while, the scale of Jewish violence obscured the fact that the two 
Arab paramilitary societies were simultaneously terrorizing their 
own community. Most of the Arab victims allegedly had violated 
the land-sale boycott against the Jews; but between November, 
1945, and February, 1947, six political opponents of the Husseinis 
were also murdered.'* 

Indeed, the most significant development in Palestine through- 
out the eighteen months of Labors incumbency was the deteriora- 
tion of security. By 1947, the mandatory had stationed in tiny 
Palestine no less than 80,000 troops, in addition to units of the 
Transjordanian Arab Legion and some 16,000 British and local 
police. This was a combined military-police establishment four 
times larger than the one of eight years earlier, at the height of the 
Arab revolt. Huge army and police structures had been erected 
throughout the country at a cost of $6 million. To pay for troop 
transport and upkeep, British taxpayers had spent an estimated 
$200 million during Labor’s year and a half in office, and the man- 
datory government another $20 million. As J. C. Hurewitz has 
shrewdly observed, nothing better illustrated the bankruptcy of 
Labor policy in Palestine than the captivity into which British 
officials themselves had fallen. Despite elaborate and costly security 
measures, the situation in Palestine was so tense in February, 1947, 
that families of British civilian personnel, about two thousand peo- 
ple, were evacuated from the country. All remaining nonmilitary 
employees were placed behind wire-enclosed security zones in the 
larger towns, and at the end of the month only eleven British civil- 
ians resided outside these enclosures. Those inside lived under a 
dusk-to-dawn curfew and ventured forth only under armed escort. 

It is not possible to draw sweeping generalizations about Jewish 
nationalism and its impact on the mandate. The promulgation of 
the Biltmore Program and its endorsement at Basel in 1946 hardly 
signified that Jewish Palestine had finally matured as a national- 
political organism. Only a minority of Palestinian Jews had been 
born in the Holy Land, after all; their aspirations and claims were 
by no means animated by nationalism alone. Immigration was the 
key. Even to a maximalist like Ben-Gurion, assurance of free im- 
migration was more important than statehood. As late as 1946, if 
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Bevin had presented a scheme for keeping Palestine within the 
Commonwealth and simultaneously assuring the unhampered flow 
of Jewish refugees from Europe, Ben-Gurion and his colleagues 
would have acquiesced. More than any other factor, it was London’s 
preoccupation with Arab goodwill, and, correspondingly, the for- 
eign secretary's agonized intransigence on the immigration issue 
that provoked the maximalist Zionist demands for Jewish statehood, 
that ignited the terrorism, launched the illegal refugee traffic to 
Palestine, undermined Britain’s economy, eroded her international 


reputation (Chapter XII), and finally doomed the Palestine man- 
date itself. 


[486] 


CHAPTER XII 


THE END OF THE 
PALESTINE MANDATE: 
THE BIRTH OF ISRAEL 


The Palestine Issue and the United Nations 


Poy THE VANTAGE POINT of the latter twentieth century, it is 
difficult to recapture the near-mystic hopes that were enshrined in 
the United Nations of the early postwar era. In its first serious test 
of strength, the Iranian crisis of 1946, the world body had proved 
an effective forum for the peaceful settlement of national rivalries. 
A year later the United Nations was again chosen as the logical 
instrument to cope with a second tangled international dilemma. 
The issue of Palestine admittedly was far more complex than that 
of Iran, for this time a formula would have to be devised capable 
of satisfying the legitimate aspirations of two contending peoples, 
and possibly of establishing a new sovereign entity to replace the 
British mandate. But if the task was more difficult, it was also the 
kind of challenge the United Nations had specifically been founded 
to resolve. Confrontations between the Great Powers were assumed 
to be outside its scope; the Security Council veto was an admission 
of this limitation. On the other hand, the damping of hostility be- 
tween contentious smaller nations and the extinguishment of brush- 
fire wars were presumably the United Nations’ very raison d'être. 
In acknowledging this fact, Harry Truman was not simply being 
naïve in distinguishing between the humanitarian question of the 
refugees and the more intricate challenge of Palestine’s Juridical 
status. “My basic approach,” he emphasized in his memoirs, “was 
that the long-range fate of Palestine was the kind of problem we 
had the U.N. for.”! And now, in April of 1947, by choosing to turn 
the fate of Palestine over to the world body, the British government 
itself appeared to be openly endorsing this approach. 

But the appearance was partly illusory. In selecting the General 
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Assembly as the organ of competence, rather than the smaller 
and more efficient Security Council, the Attlee cabinet betrayed a 
lingering hope that the United Nations, failing to provide a solution, 
would turn the matter back to London. In this fashion Bevin pre- 
sumably would enjoy a wider latitude in dealing with Zionist ob- 
structionism. Even more likely, too, was Britain’s genuine anxiety 
lest the Soviet Union, as a member of the Security Council, exert 
undue influence in dealing with Palestine and the Middle East. That 
concern was fully justified. When the Assembly convened on April 
28, 1947, and debate opened on the membership of a proposed com- 
mittee of inquiry, the Russians suggested limiting participation to 
the Big Five. Reacting instinctively, the American and British del- 
egates expressed their preference for a “neutral” body with no 
“special interests.” The Anglo-American view was upheld. Accord- 
ingly, an eleven-nation investigative board was set up on May 13. 
Entitled the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine— 
UNSCOP—the special body consisted of the representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, Iran, the Nether- 
lands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. If less than 
neutral, it was probably as balanced a group as could be found. 
India, Iran, and Yugoslavia, for example, with their own consider- 
able Moslem populations, were likely to sympathize with the Arab 
case. On the other hand, Czechoslovakia had actively helped the 
Jewish refugee traffic from eastern Europe to Germany (Chapter 
XI), while the Guatemalan and Uruguayan members had long been 
outspoken Zionist partisans. The Canadian, Australian, Peruvian, 
and Swedish delegates were genuinely uncommitted. When, there- 
fore, the Arabs sought repeatedly to divorce the problem of the DP’s 
from Palestine, a majority of the UNSCOP members rejected the 
attempt. 

Under the best circumstances, the chances of success did not 
appear promising. Six Alexander Cadogan, the British representa- 
tive to the Security Council, insisted that his government would 
neither abandon the mandate nor enforce a decision unless the solu- 
tion were “just” and acceptable to both Arabs and Jews. It was a rather 
improbable condition. Upon learning that UNSCOP’s terms of refer- 
ence included the plight of the displaced persons, the Arab states 
warned that they, too, would not necessarily be bound by the United 
Nations’ recommendation. The Arab Higher Committee in Palestine, 
meanwhile, decided that it would boycott the UNSCOP hearings 
altogether. It will be recalled that the Committee had originally 
been resuscitated by the neighboring Arab states in June, 1946. 
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Since then, eradicating rival Palestine Arab organizations, it had 
come to exert a decisive influence on the Arab League in all mat- 
ters dealing with Palestine. The Committee’s authority reflected in 
some degree the enormous personal impact of the Mufti. The mere 
presence of this éminence grise in Cairo overpowered the occa- 
sionally more moderate counsels of Azzam Pasha, secretary general 
of the Arab League. l 
In the spring of 1945, ironically, as the Allied armies were 
driving ahead into Germany, Haj Amin came within a hair’s breadth 
of being seized as a war prisoner. He managed at the last moment 
to escape by plane to Switzerland, accompanied by Marshal Pétain’s 
physician. The Swiss immediately shipped the Arab leader back 
to Germany, where French troops at last took him into custody, and 
Paris became the Mufti’s home. His detention there was a brief one. 
In December, 1945, a clean-shaven “Syrian” gentleman slipped into 
a French military transport plane bound for the Levant. Some days 
later the “Syrian” entered Abdin Palace, Farouk’s home in Cairo, 
and claimed the right of a fellow Moslem for shelter. Farouk wil- 
lingly granted it. As the outraged British viewed the episode, the 
Mufti’s flight was an act of French vindictiveness no less than of 
Egyptian revenge. Immediately afterward, Haj Amin began issuing 
directives from his Egyptian exile, and did so with the same sye 
handed authority as in the prewar years. His orders were followed in 
Palestine to the last detail. As a result, by early 1947, the Husseini 
party had merely to invoke the spell of the Mufti’s name to restore its 
political machinery in every Palestine Arab town and village. By then, 
too, organized opposition to the Husseinis was dissipated so com- 
pletely that the British were prepared to extend full recognition to the 
Arab Higher Committee as the legitimate voice of Arab Palestine. It 
was in February, we recall, that Whitehall agreed to receive the Com- 
mittee’s delegates at the second phase of the London Conference. 
Three months later, the United Nations General Assembly similarly 
recognized the Higher Committee as the official political spokesman 
for the Palestine Arab community. i 
With this recognition, and the threat of the revived paramil- 
itary armies behind it, the Husseini faction adopted an increas- 
ingly belligerent stance. From mid-June of 1947 on, when the 
UNSCOP group arrived in Palestine, the Mufti’s followers staged 
anti-Zionist demonstrations in the larger Palestine cities. Jamil al- 
Husseini warned also that this unrest was merely the overture to a 
mass Arab revolt, unless the United Nations gave “full justice.” 
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It was in the interval, then, that the Higher Committee decided to 
boycott the UNSCOP hearings. The decision was probably a serious 
tactical blunder. Although the United Nations group managed to 
interview Arabs unofficially during its five-week Stay in Palestine, 
and sample their views, this informal poll hardly compared to the 
elaborate and documented testimony offered by the Zionists. It was 
only when UNSCOP left Palestine for Beirut, on July 20, that the 
visitors had the Opportunity of meeting with representatives, not of 
the Higher Committee, but of the Arab League. By then little new 
could be added to the evidence earlier supplied to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee of Inquiry. If anything, the League spokesmen 
offended the UNSCOP group by emulating the strident, aggressive 
tone of the Mufti’s partisans and issuing warnings of bloodshed if 
Palestine were partitioned. Even the normally urbane Azzam Pasha 
hinted that a decision in favor of partition risked danger not merely 
to the Jews of Palestine but to other Jewish communities in the 
Middle East, particularly to the 120,000 Jews of Baghdad. “I do 
not think anyone could protect the Jews of the various Arab states,” 
Azzam Pasha confided to a journalist later.’ These remarks achieved 
the opposite of their purpose. They convinced the UNSCOP mem- 
bers that it would be fatal to leave the Jews as a minority in Arab 
hands. The Committee did not fail to notice, too, that King Abdul- 
lah declined to testify on behalf of the Arab League, and that mem- 
bers of the Egyptian government seemed far more concerned with 
the British occupation of their own country and the Sudan. 

The Jews for their part went through the entire series of re- 
ports and hearings during UNSCOP’s five weeks in the country. The 
material they presented was essentially the data that had been ac- 
cumulated and submitted a year earlier to the Anglo-American 
Committee. But there was nothing routine in Zionist testimony. The 
Jewish Agency spokesmen recognized that if the UNSCOP report 
were negative, world sympathy for the Zionist case would be 
dissipated, perhaps irretrievably. The tension gripping Jewish Pal- 
estine was well evident to the UNSCOP members. In harsh counter- 
point to the sessions, Irgun and Lech’i terrorism reached its apogee 
in the midsummer of 1947. On May 4, several weeks after four of 
their men were hanged at Acre prison, the Irgun launched a spec- 
tacular assault against the prison building, dynamiting its walls 
and freeing 251 inmates. Several of the condemned prisoners were 
recaptured and hanged in late July. Whereupon, two days after the 
executions, the Irgun hanged two kidnapped British sergeants in 
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retaliation. “We repaid our enemy in kind,” boasted Menachem 
Begin. “. . . He forced us to answer gallows with gallows.”* The hor- 
ror this deed aroused in England was movingly expressed by the 
Daily Mail, which on August 1 appealed to the feelings of “Ameri- 
can women whose dollars helped buy the rope.” 

Repelled as they were by this violence, and by the evidence they 
saw everywhere around them of elaborate military precautions— 
barbed wire, armored car patrols, searchlight beams at night—the 
UNSCOP members sensed that they were witnessing in the mandate 
a doomed political entity. If they needed additional proof of Jewish 
desperation, moreover, they found it in a widely publicized episode 
that occurred in mid-July of their stay in Palestine. During the pre- 
ceding half-year the illegal refugee traffic had been fairly well 
throttled. Then, early in the month a battered little American Chesa- 
peake Bay ferry, packed with 4,500 DP’s, set out from the French 
port of Séte. Six British destroyers and one cruiser were waiting off- 
shore. They immediately “escorted” the refugee ship, appropriately 
renamed Exodus-1947, across the Mediterranean. Twelve miles out- 
side Palestine territorial waters, the British armada closed on the 
Exodus for boarding. A furious hand-to-hand struggle ensued. The 
DP’s fought off the boarding party for several hours. Eventually 
the British put machine guns and gas bombs into action, killing 
three Jews and wounding a hundred. All the while a detailed ac- 
count of the battle was radioed to Haganah headquarters in Tel 
Aviv, and later rebroadcast throughout the world. The crew of the 
Exodus surrendered only after the British began ramming the ves- 
sel, threatening to sink it. 

Listing badly, the ferry was then towed into Haifa harbor. 
Under ordinary circumstances the British would have transshipped 
its passengers to Cyprus. But in the past twelve months some 26,- 
000 Jews had been packed into that island. Caraolos, the first in- 
ternment camp, was overflowing. Xylotimbu, the second, lacked 
even the primitive facilities available at Caraolos. In this case, 
therefore, Foreign Secretary Bevin personally decided to make an 
example of the refugees by sending them back to their port of origin. 
Shortly afterward, on British transports that were essentially prison 
ships, the passengers were carried off to Marseilles in the full blaze 
of the Mediterranean summer. And there, except for a small num- 
ber of old, ill, or pregnant DP’s, the Jews refused to disembark. The 
French government offered the refugees full hospitality and medi- 
cal care. The offer was refused. The British vainly pleaded with the 
Jews to leave the ship. Despite the suffocating heat and illness, and 
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a contagion of rashes and boils, the passengers insisted that their 
destination was Palestine. A correspondent described their plight: 


Squeezed between a green toilet shed and some steel plates were 
hundreds and hundreds of half-naked people who looked as though 
they had been thrown together into a dog pound. For a moment I 
had the hideous feeling that they were barking. Trapped and lost, 
they were shouting at us in all languages, shattering each other’s 
words. . . . The hot sun filtered through the grillwork, throwing 
sharp lines of light and darkness across the refugees’ faces and 
their hot, sweaty half-naked bodies. Women were nursing their 
babies. Old women and men sat weeping unashamed, realizing 
what lay ahead.? 


What lay ahead was Germany. After three weeks, the French 
government, concerned by the possibility of epidemics, ordered the 
vessels to depart. At this point the British cabinet held an emer- 
gency meeting and decided that its only alternative was to ship 
the Jews back to Germany. Most of the refugees were thereupon re- 
turned to Hamburg. Some 1,500 of them refused to disembark at 
the North Sea port. As the local German inhabitants watched in 
incredulity, the Jews were carried off by British troops wielding 
clubs and hoses, Eventually the DP’s were transported by rail to 
the two German internment camps at Péppendorf and AmStau. For 
a month the British attempted to register them, but elicited only 
one word for all questions: “Palestine.”!® The Exodus tragedy, ex- 
tending over a period of three months, was widely reported in news- 
papers throughout the world. The UNSCOP members were not 
unaffected by the episode. “It is the best possible evidence we can 
have,” said the Yugoslav representative, before the group departed 
for Beirut on July 20. A week after that, arriving in Geneva, the 
members voted to dispatch a subcommittee to the Jewish DP centers 
in Germany and Austria. And the visitors witnessed in the camps 
precisely the spectacle that Harrison and the Anglo-American In- 
quiry had encountered earlier: a community of refugee Jews, 
nearly 250,000 by this time, who measured their existence against 
the hour of their departure for Palestine. 


The UNSCOP Reports 


THE COMMITTEE SPENT most of August evaluating alternatives. 
Moshe Shertok and David Horowitz, the Jewish Agency representa- 
tives, met endlessly with the various delegates, using their consider- 
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able powers of persuasion to defend the Zionist case. Richard 
Crossman, who had become a Zionist convert during the earlier 
Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry, was summoned from Lon- 
don, and eloquently supported the partition approach. The report 
was finished on August 31. In it, UNSCOP laid down several guiding 
principles. The most significant of these emphasized that: the man- 
date should be ended and independence granted at the earliest prac- 
ticable date; the political structure of the new state or states should 
be “basically democratic”; the economic unity of Palestine must be 
maintained; the sacred character of the holy places and access to 
them should be assured; the General Assembly should carry out 
immediately an arrangement for solving the urgent problem of a 
quarter-million Jewish DP’s in Europe.!? Applying these principles, 
then, UNSCOP divided, seven to three, into a majority (Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, and 
Uruguay) recommending partition, and a minority (India, Iran, 
and Yugoslavia) recommending federalism. The delegate of Aus- 
tralia abstained, unwilling to endorse specific proposals unless they 
were unanimous. 

The majority scheme favored partition with economic union 
and envisaged an Arab area comprising western Galilee, the hill 
country of central Palestine except for the Jerusalem enclave, and 
the coastal plain from a line south of Isdud (Ashdod) to the Egyp- 
tian border. The Jewish territory would include the rest, except for 
the Jerusalem-Bethlehem promontory, which would be internation- 
alized. During a two-year interim period beginning September, 
1947, Britain would administer Palestine under United Nations 
auspices—although the implication of the majority report was that 
the United States would assume a share of the responsibility. At 
the same time, Jewish immigration would continue at the rate of 
6,250 monthly in the first two years—i.e., for a total of 150,000— 
and thereafter at the rate of 5,000 monthly, or 60,000 a year, if it 
were necessary to extend the transitional period. The economic 
unity of the country would be preserved by a ten-year customs and 
currency treaty between the Arab and Jewish states. An economic 
board, composed of three Arabs, three Jews, and three members 
appointed by the United Nations, would administer the economic 
union, and the Jewish state would provide a limited economic sub- 
sidy to the Arab state.18 

The UNSCOP minority report considered all this unworkable 
and anti-Arab. It proposed instead the transformation of the man- 
date into an independent federal government of Jewish and Arab 
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cantons, with Jerusalem as capital. Cantonal authority would apply 
to internal matters. Immigration, foreign relations, and national 
defense would belong to a central government, consisting of a bi- 
cameral legislature in which one house would function by equal 
representation and the other by proportional representation. A 
majority in both houses would be required for the enactment of all 
laws. The most crucial difference related to Jewish immigration. 
By the minority scheme, refugees were to be allowed into the Jewish 
cantons for three years only “in such numbers as are not to exceed 
. .. absorptive capacity . . . having due regard for the rights of the 
population then present within that state and for their anticipated 
natural rate of increase.” The “absorptive capacity” of the Jewish 
areas was a matter to be decided by an international commission. 
Finally, under the minority plan, Jaffa and the largest part of the 
Negev were to be allocated to the Arab state, rather than to the 
Jewish state as envisaged in the majority report. 

There was little enough in the majority report, for that matter, 
to fill even the Zionists with enthusiasm. Territorially, it envisaged 
for both peoples asymmetrical segments that “were entwined in an 
inimical embrace like two fighting serpents,” in George Kirk’s 
phrase.” The assumption was unrealistic that the Jews, after their 
own state was established, would agree indefinitely to subsidize the 
economically weaker Arab regime. Even so, the Zionists generally 
regarded the plan as an improvement over the minority report, 
with its throwback to the discredited Morrison-Grady cantonal 
scheme. It offered them at least two indispensable prerequisites: 
sovereignty and an uninterrupted flow of immigration for the rea- 
sonable future. The Jewish Agency therefore expressed cautious 
satisfaction with the majority report. The Arabs, on the other hand, 
vigorously rejected it. Indeed, both the majority and the minority 
plans shocked and horrified them. As soon as the contents of the 
reports became known, Prime Minister Salih Jabr of Traq summoned 
an emergency conference of the Arab League political committee. 
Meeting at Sofar, Lebanon, on September 16, the committee voted 
to threaten economic reprisals (see p. 510, below) and to supply 
men and weapons for the Palestine Arabs. On the following day 
the Arab League formally threatened war if the United Nations 
approved either of the two UNSCOP plans. 

The Zionists were not less eager than the UNSCOP committee 
to break this impasse with the Arab League. They sensed that their 
best hope in the long run was to be found in a private understand- 
ing with their neighbors. In an effort to reach an agreed compromise 
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settlement, therefore, the Jewish Agency political liaison officials 
David Horowitz and Aubrey (Abba) Eban met with Azzam Pasha in 
London on October 14, 1947. The Zionist emissaries declared their 
willingness to offer the Arabs cast-iron guarantees against Jewish 
expansionism in any form, as well as arrangements for regional 
economic development. Azzam smiled resignedly. Neither Horowitz 
nor Eban, he observed, appeared to grasp that the issue was beyond 
settlement through reason or compromise. If he, or any other Arab 
leader, returned to Cairo or Damascus the next day bearing a peace 
agreement with the Zionists, he would be a dead man within hours. 
The secretary general noted that he and his personal colleagues no 
longer represented the new Arab world. His son, and the students 
who engaged in violent demonstrations, who burned streetcars and 
stoned Western embassies—these were the Arabs who now decided 
policy. The Middle East would have to find its own solution, Azzam 
remarked sadly, just as Europe had done earlier, by force." 

There was apparently no room for negotiation between Arabs 
and Jews. The future juridical status of Palestine rested with the 
members of the United Nations, and particularly with the Great 
Powers. The General Assembly thereupon turned the Palestine 
question over to an ad hoc political committee of all member na- 
tions. In this manner fourteen meetings and an additional twenty- 
four days were spent in open hearings. From the outset of the 
sessions it became evident that any lingering hope of British co- 
operation was doomed. This was the period when London was 
negotiating a new treaty with Egypt and seeking Arab goodwill as 
a means of protecting British oil interests. The notion of participa- 
tion in any scheme that was objectionable to the Arabs, even a plan 
enjoying international sanction, was unthinkable. Accordingly, 
Creech-Jones simply informed the General Assembly’s Palestine 
Committee that Britain accepted UNSCOP’s recommendations for 
ending the mandate and granting independence to Palestine. In 
making this decision, the Labor government was assured of the 
overwhelming support of British public opinion. The cost of the 
mandate—in resources, manpower, and prestige—had become un- 
bearable. 

Nevertheless, once it had resolved to abandon the mandate, 
London’s main consideration plainly was to salvage as much Arab 
goodwill as possible. Sir Alexander Cadogan thus emphasized re- 
peatedly that his government would support any plan on which 
agreement was reached between Arabs and Jews, but only on those 
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conditions. The statement was of course a euphemism for rejecting 
the UNSCOP majority report. In truth, Britain’s “neutrality” served 
as her rationale for declining even to fix an evacuation date until 
the partition subcommittee had nearly finished its work. The British 
also rejected the suggestion of a gradual transfer of authority to a 
United Nations commission, or to concur in any arrangement dele- 
gating authority to the projected Arab and Jewish governments. 

In the alignment of blocs within the General Assembly, how- 
ever, the influence of the Soviet Union proved considerably more 
decisive than Britain’s. It was of interest that fully two years after 
the war Moscow had refused to give an inkling of which way it 
would land on the Palestine issue. The Jews had never been par- 
ticularly optimistic; antipathy to Zionism was an axiom of Soviet 
policy, and since the early 1920’s the Zionists in Russia had been 
ruthlessly persecuted and purged. Even so, near the end of the 
special United Nations session, in mid-May of 1947, Soviet delegate 
Andrei Gromyko unexpectedly fired Jewish hopes and threw the 
Arabs into consternation by assailing the bankruptcy of the man- 
datory system in Palestine and endorsing the “aspirations of the 
Jews to establish their own State.” In his speech, the Soviet delegate 
made the barbed observation that no western European country 
“has been able to ensure the defense of the elementary rights of the 
Jewish people.” He added that the Soviet Union’s first choice of a 
solution would be “the establishment of an independent, dual, 
democratic homogeneous Arab-Jewish State.” But if this arrange- 
ment proved unfeasible, then his government would be willing to 
consider partition.18 

However opportunistic, the shift in Moscow’s approach was 
by no means illogical. If Russia were to fulfill her age-long ambi- 
tion of gaining a foothold in the Middle East, then all avenues 
ought to be explored. Northern Iran was one. The Turkish straits 
and Greece were another. In both cases, Western opposition to 
Soviet pressure was mounting. Conceivably Palestine was a third 
gateway, if a vacuum could be opened in that country by an ac- 
celerated British departure. From Moscow's vantage point, the 
establishment of a modern Jewish state, imbued with a fiery na- 
tionalist spirit, was more likely to eliminate British influence than 
a backward Arab regime, heavily dependent upon Britain for funds, 
advisers, and weapons. But even if a Jewish state did not come into 
existence immediately, it was entirely likely that hard fighting 
would take place between Arabs and Jews once the British with- 
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drew. The ensuing chaos would still be to Moscow’s advantage, as 
long as British evacuation were not attended by a corresponding 
increase in American influence. 

On October 13, 1947, therefore, the Soviet representative to 
the United Nations Palestine Committee, Semyon Tsarapkin, of- 
ficially endorsed the UNSCOP partition plan. Indeed, he did so 
with a vengeance, at first insisting that the Security Council itself 
should be responsible for administering Palestine in the transitional 
period. The Americans and British rejected the suggestion. Tsarap- 
kin did not give up. When Cadogan reaffirmed Britain’s intention of 
dissolving the mandate within a very short period, Tsarapkin pro- 
posed a time limit of January 1, 1948. Britain’s failure in Pales- 
tine, argued the Soviet delegate, disqualified the mandatory “even 
if Great Britain should offer her services” in the establishment of 
Arab and Jewish states.” Soviet intentions in the Middle East by 
then were transparent. But to the Zionists, the votes were all that 
mattered. And by 1947 this alteration in the Soviet position as- 
sured the votes of the Soviet Union itself and of the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian Soviet Republics, as well as those of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, and Rumania—possibly even of Yugoslavia. For 
the advocates of partition, an important hurdle apparently had 
been overcome. 


The United States Makes a Commitment 


ULTIMATELY, TO ARABS AND JEWS ALIKE, everything hinged on the 
attitude of the United States, by common recognition the most 
powerful force in the world body. That attitude in turn was mightily 
influenced by several contending viewpoints within the United 
States government itself. American economic and strategic interests 
in the Middle East had grown dramatically since World War II. 
The area’s importance as a communications center was so highly 
regarded that in September, 1946, a personal representative of 
President Truman, George A. Brownell, was sent to the Arab capitals 
with authority to negotiate air transport agreements on behalf of 
American airline companies. A bilateral treaty was successfully 
reached between the United States and Egypt the following June, after 
many months of negotiations. Similar agreements with Lebanon 
and Syria followed. But in 1947 the Palestine issue obtruded, block- 
ing a tentative American air treaty with the Iraqi government. 
Brownell wrote later that “public statements on the Palestine ques- 
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tion by officials of the American government . . . so angered certain 
Iraqi officials that our representatives were advised that no agree- 
ment of any kind would be possible. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
feeling that exists on this subject throughout the Moslem nations.” 

Yet the concern for air rights was dwarfed by a far greater 
preoccupation with American oil holdings. In the last years of the 
war, it is recalled, Washington had vigorously pressed the British for 
an equitable share of Middle Eastern oil. Those efforts were largely 
successful. By 1947 American petroleum corporations owned ap- 
proximately 42 percent of Middle Eastern supplies.?? Indeed, Amer- 
ican output and refinery capacity in the Persian Gulf doubled 
in the course of the war. The oil corporations, however, were not 
yet satisfied. James Terry Duce, executive vice-president of Aramco, 
was determined to augment his company’s share of the Persian 
Gulf reserves, and by the same token to assure the friendship of 
the Saudi Arabian government. From the standpoint of Duce and 
other oil company officials, the eruption of the Palestine issue 
clouded the outlook both for additional concessions and for assured 
pipeline rights across Arab territory. Interestingly enough, the fear 
that American governmental support for Zionism might endanger 
corporate earnings was usually phrased euphemistically. Thus, in 
the Petroleum Times of June, 1948, Max W. Thornburg, a vice- 
president of the Cal-Tex Oil Company, expressed his dismay that 
Washington should have “prevailed upon [the United Nations] 
Assembly to declare racial and religious criteria the basis of political 
statehood. . . . In that one step . . . the moral prestige of America 
was extinguished and Arab faith in her ideals destroyed.”** After 
the United Nations vote was taken, Kermit Roosevelt, another 
former oil company executive, echoed this indignation: “The process 
by which Zionist Jews have been able to promote American support 
for the partition of Palestine,” he wrote, “demonstrates the vital 
need of a foreign policy based on national rather than partisan 
interests.”?4 

In fact, Defense and State Department officials entirely shared 
the concern for American oil holdings in the Middle East (Chapter 
X). The joint chiefs of staff reminded Truman that access to 
Arab petroleum was a matter of critical national importance and 
one that would have to be evaluated in any government decision on 
the Palestine issue. “[Secretary of Defense] Forrestal spoke to me 
repeatedly about the danger that hostile Arabs might deny us access 
to the petroleum treasures of their country,” the president recalled.” 
The issue was much on Forrestal’s mind. He warned a small busi- 
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nessmen’s luncheon on October 9, 1947, that because of the rapid 
depletion of American oil reserves and “an equally rapidly rising 
curve of consumption we . . . have to develop resources outside the 
country. The greatest field of untapped oil in the world is in the 
Middle East. . . . We should not be shipping a barrel of oil out of 
the United States to Europe. . . . [P]ipe for the Arabian pipeline 
should have precedence over pipe for similar projects in this coun- 
try.”?6 The defense secretary’s concern for adequate oil reserves was 
soon transformed into an obsession with Zionist pressures on the 
government. Repeatedly he emphasized the need for lifting the 
Palestine question “out of politics.” In the autumn of 1945 he had 
admonished J. Howard McGrath, chairman of the Democratic na- 
tional committee, that “no group in this country should be permitted 
to influence our policy to the point where it could endanger our 
national security.” He noted in his diary of July 26, 1946: “After 
the Cabinet meeting today, talked with Byrnes, Patterson [under- 
secretary of defense] and Snyder [secretary of the treasury] about 
the Palestine-Arabian-Jewish question. Jews are injecting vigorous 
and active propaganda to force the President’s hand with reference 
to the immediate immigration of Jews into Palestine. . . .”*" 

Forrestal’s alarm at American Zionist influence was shared by 
Byrnes and Loy Henderson in the State Department, and by the 
latter’s colleagues at the Near East desk, Gordon Merriam and Evan 
Wilson.” They were “almost without exception,” Truman wrote, 
“unfriendly to the idea of a Jewish state. . . . Like most of the British 
diplomats, some of our diplomats also thought that the Arabs, on 
account of their numbers and because of the fact that they con- 
trolled such immense oil resources, should be appeased. I am sorry 
to say that there were some among them who were inclined to be 
anti-Semitic.” Some in any case reflected a pro-Arabist back- 
ground and training, particularly those who had studied at the 
American University of Beirut and others who had accumulated 
years of consular or ministerial service in various Arab cities and 
capitals. Their familiarity was almost exclusively with the Arab 
world and its mentality. 

But there were other factors that, in their turn, exercised a 
markedly pro-Zionist influence on the White House and Congress. 
Chief among these was American public opinion, which was genu- 
inely moved by the tragedy of the DP’s. Another was the value 
American political leaders placed on the Jewish vote in New York, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, and other states with urban Jewish popula- 
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tions. This influence in turn would hardly have been as effective 
as it was if the American Jewish community itself had not been 
won over to Zionism through years of cultivation. By the end of 
World War II, American Jewry numbered some 5 million. With the 
revelations of the death camps and the emergent plight of the 
refugees, Zionism became altogether the dominant mood of this 
strategically placed minority bloc. Fund-raising drives on behalf 
of European survivors and the Palestine sanctuary raised $100 
million a year by 1947, far surpassing the philanthropic efforts 
of any other American charity or any other American ethnic 
group.®° 

Not least of all, under the guidance of such Zionist leaders as 
Abba Hillel Silver and Stephen Wise, American Jewry mobilized to 
deluge the White House and Congress with telegrams and petitions 
from all parts of the country.*t When Harry Truman assumed the 
presidency in April, 1945, he was subjected instantly to the full 
impact of this Zionist appeal. He was annoyed by it (see p. 501, 
below), but he was also impressed by it. In addition to his own 
deeply felt compassion for the Jewish refugees, the president was 
unquestionably responsive to the counsel of several pro-Zionist 
liberals whose integrity he trusted. These included Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Governor Herbert Lehman of New York, and Colonel Jacob 
Arvey, chairman of Cook County’s (Chicago’s ) Democratic commit- 
tee. Truman and his advisers were not insensitive to the American 
Jewish political support these figures marshaled. On September 
4, 1947, for example, Robert Hannegan, newly appointed chairman 
of the Democratic national committee, urged the president to is- 
sue a pro-Zionist statement on Palestine, “for such a statement would 
have a very great influence and great effect on the raising of funds 
for the Democratic National Committee.” Forrestal quoted Han- 
negan as reporting that “very large sums were obtained a year 
ago from Democratic contributors and that they would be influenced 
in either giving or withholding by what the President did on Pales- 
tine? 

One of those who functioned most effectively behind the scenes 
was David K. Niles, Truman’s special assistant for minority affairs. 
Through the office of this inconspicuous, rather dour man, the sense 
and fervor of American Zionism were transmitted to the president. 
It was Niles who persuaded Truman on July 29, 1947, to drop the 
State Department officials George Wadsworth and Loy Henderson as 
advisers to the American delegation at the United Nations General 
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Assembly, and to replace them with Major General John H. Hill- 
dring, whose sympathetic treatment of the DP’s during his service 
with the American military government in Germany had favorably 
impressed the Zionists.** At the time this was as far as the president 
was willing to go, however, and as late as October 6 he turned down 
Hannegan’s request for an official statement of policy on Palestine. 
The State Department meanwhile remained scrupulously noncom- 
mittal in its public comments. During the UNSCOP hearings in the 
late summer of 1947, Secretary George Marshall refused to take 
an official position on the Palestine issue. 

Then, on October 9, Truman learned that the Arab League 
Council had instructed its member states to dispatch troops to the 
Palestine borders. Even earlier, public statements from the Arab 
capitals were becoming increasingly belligerent and defiant. Evi- 
dently the president's back was up. He instructed the State Depart- 
ment to support the partition plan. Later he wrote that his essential 
purpose was “to help bring about the redemption of the pledge of 
the Balfour Declaration and the rescue of at least some of the vic- 
tims of Nazism. I was not committed to any particular formula of 
statehood in Palestine or to any particular time schedule for its 
accomplishment. . . . The simple fact is that our policy was an 
American policy rather than an Arab or Jewish policy.”*! On October 
11, Herschel V. Johnson, the American representative on the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Palestine Committee, announced the president's 
decision to endorse the “basic principles” of partition, subject to 
“certain amendments and modifications.” It was a moment of bitter 
disappointment for the Arabs, of intense rejoicing for the Jews. 

On October 21, 1947, the Palestine Committee assigned the 
task of modifying UNSCOP’s majority proposal to a subcommittee 
of nine partition supporters, including, by then, the United States 
and the Soviet Union. It was an imposing combination. The plan 
for a unitary Palestine state, as favored by the Arabs, was referred 
to a second minority subcommittee, comprising Afghanistan, Pa- 
kistan, and Colombia, and the six Arab states themselves. Working 
together smoothly in the majority committee, the American and 
Soviet delegations produced a compromise timetable for British 
evacuation. The Americans had briefly contemplated withdrawing 
most of the Negev Desert from the projected Jewish state, but 
Weizmann was able to meet with Truman personally and win the 
latter’s support for the original partition boundaries.** 

On November 24, 1947, the minority subcommittee presented 
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the blueprint for a unitary state to the full Palestine Committee. In 
fact, this latter group represented all the members of the General 
Assembly. Their impending vote accordingly was crucial, a fore- 
runner of the General Assembly’s ultimate decision. The Zionists 
had counted on the full weight of American influence being thrown 
now against the Arab plan. They were disappointed. Herschel John- 
son refused to press his government’s views on other delegations. 
This time, too, the Jews found a closed door at the White House. 
The president was irritated by Zionist tactics. “I do not think I ever 
had as much pressure and propaganda aimed at the White House 
as I did in this instance,” he wrote. “The persistence of a few of 
the extreme Zionist leaders . . . disturbed and annoyed me.”3¢ 
Undersecretary of State Robert Lovett reported later at a cabinet 
lunch of December 1, 1947, that he personally “had never in his 
life been subject to as much pressure as he had been during the 
last few days of the Palestine issue at the United Nations.”?? The 
Arabs meanwhile warned even more intemperately of retaliation 
against Western interests, of a Middle Eastern blood bath, should 
the vote go against them.?8 

It became plain in the assessment of voting alignments that 
the Arab and Moslem bloc, as well as India and Yugoslavia with 
their large Moslem minorities, were unshakable in their commit- 
ment to a unitary state. If the Zionists hoped to win over the remain- 
ing delegations, they would have to do so on their own, without 
American help. Meeting repeatedly with the other statesmen, there- 
fore, the Zionist emissaries—Shertok, Horowitz, Eban, Silver, and 
others—urgently reminded their listeners of the Arabs’ pro-Axis 
record during the war, and emphasized the plight of the displaced 
persons. In their desperation, they were not less single-minded in 
exploiting American Jewish connections than the Arabs in threaten- 
ing war and economic reprisals. Thus, unofficial but highly effective 
economic leverage was applied to the Chinese and to a group of 
smaller nations that had tended initially to favor the minority plan, 
including Haiti, Liberia, the Philippines, Ethiopia, and Greece. 
These six governments were deluged with wires, phone calls, letters, 
and visitations, many from important business customers.* In the 
end all of them except Greece voted against the Arab proposal. The 
minority scheme for a unitary Palestine state accordingly was de- 
feated by a vote of 29 to 12. On the following day, November 25, 
the Palestine Committee approved an amended partition plan, 25 
to 13. 
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The Vote for Partition 


THE BLUEPRINT that was now to be submitted to the full plenary 
session of the General Assembly included several modifications. 
These had been suggested by the United States and approved by 
the Palestine Committee. The first was for the largely Arab- 
inhabited port of Jaffa to be assigned to the Arab state, rather than 
to the Jews. The second was for two portions of the Negev, including 
the town of Beersheba and its hinterland, and a narrow strip of 
territory running from the Mediterranean along the Egyptian border 
halfway to the Gulf of Aqaba, to be allocated to the Arab rather 
than the Jewish state. Under the final plan, therefore, the Arab 
state would embrace 4,500 square miles, 804,000 Arabs, and 10,- 
000 Jews. The Jewish state would encompass 5,500 square miles, 
397,000 Arabs, and 538,000 Jews. Except for these (not unim- 
portant) modifications, the UNSCOP majority report was accepted 
in basically unaltered form. The two states were to be linked in an 
economic union and share a joint currency, joint railroads and 
interstate highways, as well as postal, telephone, and telegraphic 
services. From 5 to 10 percent of the surplus revenue from customs 
and other common services was to be allocated to the City of 
Jerusalem; the remainder would be divided equally between the two 
states. Each year the Jewish state would pay the Arab state a £4 
million subsidy, reflecting the better citrus areas and anticipated 
higher technological efficiency of the former.*° 

The method of putting the resolution into effect was its weak- 
est feature. After sharp debate, the Palestine Committee unen- 
thusiastically adopted a Canadian formula. By its terms the General 
Assembly would name an international commission to supervise 
partition under the jurisdiction of the Security Council. Law and 
order were to be maintained by armed militias within the respective 
states, but the Security Council would be asked to assume respon- 
sibility “in the event of a threat to the peace.” It was a meager 
palliative, yet no attempt was made to remedy it by providing an 
outside military force. One reason was the widely held expectation 
that Britain would finally agree to police the country on an interim 
basis. In any case, the United States feared that a mixed Security 
Council force would give the Russians a share in the administra- 
tion of “peace and security” in Palestine.** 

On November 29 the Partition Resolution was submitted to 
the full session of the General Assembly for a final vote. The poli- 
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tical maneuvering of Jews and Arabs continued to the last moment. 
By then, however, pressure tactics were largely gratuitous. The 
Americans and the Soviet bloc were committed to partition. So 
were Norway, Canada, and Guatemala. So, now, at last, were the 
five small nations whom the Zionists had succeeded in winning 
over. As expected, the Moslem bloc, together with India, Yugoslavia, 
and Greece (the latter with an important diaspora in the Arab 
world), continued unshakable against partition. One of the re- 
maining question marks was France. The French had demonstrated 
an uncharacteristic sympathy for the Jews during the early post- 
war period, and an equivalent distaste for British policy and the 
Arabs. A Jewish state in the Middle East unquestionably would 
have strengthened the position of the pro-French Maronites in the 
Lebanon. Even so, the French delegation was divided. Its chairman, 
Alexandre Parodi, was fearful of antagonizing the North African 
community and of undermining a wide network of French Catholic 
institutions in the Moslem world. But in the end a transatlantic 
telephone call from Weizmann to Léon Blum in Paris resolved the 
issue. The former prime minister’s influence was still far-reaching. 
Less than two hours before the final vote, the French delegation 
received instructions to support partition.” 

The General Assembly resolution was approved by a vote of 
33 to 13, giving it the necessary two-thirds majority. With the 
exception of Cuba and Greece, all the states voting against the 
measure were either Moslem or Asian. The pivotal bloc of votes 
in favor of the resolution—not less than 40 percent of the United 
Nations membership—ultimately was cast by the Latin American 
delegations. Zionist pressure here was minimal. Nor was the inter- 
cession of the United States anywhere apparent in the Latin Ameri- 
can vote. On the contrary, later, in April of 1948, when Washington 
proposed temporarily shelving partition in favor of a trusteeship, 
the Latin American delegates unanimously rejected the notion.* 
The evidence is compelling that these Latin governments, with few 
interests either way in the Middle East, accepted the majority 
reports at face value. Simple compassion for the displaced persons 
unquestionably influenced their decision, the identical sympathy 
they would display the following year on behalf of Arab refugees 
from Palestine. 

As matters developed, therefore, Jewish—or Arab—pressure 
tactics influenced the General Assembly vote much less than critics 
of partition were willing later to admit. Far more important was the 
unexpected but impressive phenomenon of Soviet-American agree- 
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ment on an international issue. In any case, the General Assembly 
was offered little valid alternative to the partition plan. Both Arabs 
and Jews had insisted that they would not accept a federal Pales- 
tine; partition claimed the support of at least one of the protagonists 
in the dispute. Significantly, on the morning of the final vote the 
Arab delegates panicked, announcing that they supported a federal 
solution in principle. Yet it was clear that Jewish immigration was 
still unacceptable to them, and that the agonizing problem of the 
DP’s would not be resolved by the minority plan. By then, too, the 
supporters of partition had the necessary votes and were unin- 
terested in further delay. 

The distinguished Arab scholar Albert Hourani shrewdly eval- 
uated the confluence of factors responsible for the partition deci- 
sion. The Jews belonged mainly to the West, he observed; they were 
far better known than the wholly alien Arabs. Their tragedy, regis- 
tering directly and intimately on the Western conscience, was 
magnified by the Western sense of guilt by inaction. It was surely 
not a coincidence that the nations whose doors remained closed to 
Jewish immigrants were precisely the ones voting in favor of the 
Jewish state. Hourani noted also that the order, efficiency, and social 
conscience of the Zionists appealed to Western minds. “[Western- 
ers] were attracted by the gallant little people with a great and 
tormented past, by the pioneers taming the wilderness, the planners 
using science to increase production, the collective farmers turning 
away from the guilt and complexity of personal life, the terrorist 
making his gesture in the face of authority—all images of a new 
world . . . hopeful, violent, and earnest.” The Zionists had a 
simpler explanation. It was the one Weizmann had offered the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry the previous year, when he 
suggested that the decision to establish Jewish and Arab states and 
thus provide asylum for a nation of refugees was a choice not 
between right and wrong, but between the greater and lesser in- 
justice. 


The Response to Partition 


THE PARTITION FORMULA anticipated a reasonable degree of eco- 
nomic cooperation between Arabs and Jews in common association. 
The members of the General Assembly hoped also to minimize 
difficulties by seeking British help on a number of crucial issues. 
These included the evacuation of Palestine not later than February 
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1, 1948; the use of a seaport adequate for substantial Jewish im- 
migration; a willingness to share the administration of the country 
with the appointed Palestine commission during the transitional 
period of British departure; and a corresponding rejection of any 
action to prevent or delay the implementation of partition. To 
achieve these goals, a Palestine commission was thereupon ap- 
pointed less than a month after the resolution was passed, consist- 
ing of delegates from Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Panama, 
and the Philippines. Like the General Assembly itself, the commis- 
sioners expected active support from Britain.® 

These hopes were disappointed. Cadogan had repeatedly warned 
that his government would play neither a lone nor a leading role 
in putting into effect a scheme that was not “accepted by both 
Arabs and Jews.” Eventually Britain declined to play any tutelary 
part whatever, refusing so much as to fix a schedule for the evacua- 
tion of her troops until the partition subcommittee’s work was 
nearly completed. Even then the date was finally set at August 1, 
1948, well beyond the United Nations deadline; although several 
weeks later the British advanced the timetable to May 14. Cadogan 
balked, too, at the suggested gradual transfer of authority to a United 
Nations commission. His explanation was that this procedure would 
result in “confusion and disorder.” Indeed, the British refused to 
allow members of the commission to visit Palestine before May 1. 
When an advance United Nations party, led by a former Spanish 
ambassador to England and including an Indian economist, a Greek 
lawyer, and a Norwegian colonel, arrived in Palestine at the be- 
ginning of January, 1948, British mandatory officials pointedly 
made the group unwelcome. The six commission members were 
housed in an unventilated basement opposite British headquarters 
in Jerusalem, where they did their courageous best to represent the 
majesty of the world body. Under increasingly difficult and danger- 
ous conditions, they searched for methods to develop a transitional 
regime in Palestine. But soon they were reduced to foraging for 
food and drink. They accomplished nothing. 

There were tangible reasons for British noncooperation. The 
most obvious was London’s determination to avoid provoking the 
Arab world at a time when Britain’s foothold in the Middle East 
was already precarious, when oil royalty and pipeline agreements 
were continually under review in Arab capitals, and delicate treaty 
negotiations were under way with Egypt. Another was simple bitter- 
ness at the Jews. British security forces had lost 127 killed and 331 
wounded at the hands of Jewish terrorists between the end of 
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World War II and October 20, 1947.47 The Jewish refugee traffic 
and Zionist propaganda had shamed Britain before the world. Bevin 
personally had been harassed beyond endurance by what he con- 
sidered to be Harry Truman’s politically motivated intrusiveness. 
An insight into the foreign secretary’s mentality was provided by 
the Zionist representative Aubrey Eban. On August 5, 1947, while 
the UNSCOP group was touring Palestine, Eban flew to London, 
where he had a startling interview with Richard Crossman. Later 
Eban reported the conversation to David K. Niles in Washington. 
Crossman had met with the foreign secretary on August 4, and af- 
terward described Bevin’s outlook as corresponding roughly with the 
“Protocols of the Elders of Zion.” The main points of Bevin’s dis- 
course were, first, that the Jews had organized a world-wide con- 
spiracy against Britain and against him personally. When Crossman 
suggested that it was the foreign secretary’s Palestine policy that 
was isolating Britain from world public opinion, Bevin replied that 
this proved his (Bevin’s ) point exactly. The Jews, he insisted, had 
successfully organized world opinion against him. He went on to 
claim that the whole Jewish pressure was a gigantic racket run from 
America. When Crossman pointed out that the Irish Republic had 
also been a racket operated from America, but that Britain had been 
forced to concede a state, Bevin replied, “Yes, but they did not steal 
half the place first.” Referring to the latest Irgun outrage, the 
foreign secretary added that he would not be surprised if the Ger- 
mans had learned their worst atrocities from Jews. From this dis- 
cussion, Crossman sadly concluded that Bevin was insane on the 
Palestine issue.*8 

If concern for Arab goodwill and personal vindictiveness were 
both factors, so was Whitehall’s evaluation of Palestine’s future, 
now that the mandate was ending. The likelihood of an Arab mili- 
tary triumph was hardly remote. The opportunity, therefore, to 
return to Palestine in unofficial association with the Arabs, particu- 
larly with Britain’s treaty partner, Abdullah of Transjordan (see 
p. 523, below, and Chapter XIII), was worth safeguarding. Years 
later one of the foreign secretary's closest advisers revealed that 
Bevin had predicted Arab military victory in the developing hos- 
tilities, that the Jews would appeal to the British to intervene on 
their behalf, and that the result would be a partition of Palestine 
in which the Jews would control neither Haifa nor the Negev. These 
were the sites Britain’s general staff urgently coveted in the event 
of a withdrawal from Egypt; hopefully, they could be regained 
afterward by treaty arrangements with Abdullah.*® Bevin’s ap- 
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praisal of the fighting’s outcome was entirely shared by British 
military leaders. In March of 1948, once hostilities were begun, 
Field Marshal Montgomery offered the opinion that “the Jews had 
bought it’—that they were unable to protect their lines of com- 
munication. The reports of British officers in Jerusalem, Amman, 
and Cairo sustained this view.” The following month General Sir 
Gordon Macmillan, commander of British forces in Palestine, stated 
flatly that the Arab armies “would have no difficulty in taking over 
the whole country.”>* 

It was accordingly in Britain’s interest to refuse help to a 
scheme that in any case appeared likely to founder against Arab 
resistance. A policy of deliberate chaos actually would serve London 
as a means of returning to influence in Palestine. Not improbably, 
the British had this aim in mind in removing Palestine from the 
sterling bloc and freezing all its currency balances in London, a 
measure that threatened to bankrupt the embryonic Jewish state 
at the outset. Not a penny was left in the Palestine treasury for a 
successor regime. In February, 1948, the one financial provision 
that was approved for the post-mandate period was an appropria- 
tion of £300,000 for the Supreme Moslem Council, equivalent to 
an indirect subsidy of the Arab war effort.*? As the British relin- 
quished their hold, moreover, the railroads ceased to run and the 
post office gradually stopped functioning; the local inhabitants of 
Palestine were barred from operating these facilities until the British 
evacuated. 

The single most notable feature of mandatory noncooperation 
by late 1947 was Britain’s thinly disguised partiality for the Arab 
military effort. The embargo on Jewish immigration and Jewish 
weapons acquisition was stringently maintained. The Jews were 
denied the right to organize a militia. Haganah members were dis- 
armed wherever they were found. Simultaneously, Britain continued 
to sell weapons to Iraq and Transjordan under her treaty relations 
with these Arab states. With 50,000 troops at his disposal in Pales- 
tine, moreover, General Macmillan could easily and swiftly have 
throttled Arab infiltration. Yet, under orders, he limited all attempts 
to maintain law and security to the areas held by British troops 
during evacuation. Occasionally, pro-Arab bias took the form of 
overt support. Thus, having almost completed the sale to the Jews 
of Sarafand, the largest army camp in Palestine, Macmillan re- 
ceived instructions from London that the installation must instead 
be sold to the Arabs.** The identical procedure was followed with 
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strategically placed fortresses and other government property up 
and down the country. 

General Taha Hashimi, an Iraqi general charged with training 
Arab volunteers in Damascus, tells in his War Diary (Mudhakkarat 
‘an al-Harb) of Arab leaders receiving detailed advance notice of Bri- 
tain’s schedule for evacuating the police stations of Safed and Nebi 
Yusha. Both these stockades were immediately occupied by Arab 
irregulars. In this manner, too, the fortress of Samakh and the 
large army camp nearby were turned over to the Arabs. By Hashimi’s 
account, the British deputy police commander in Jerusalem gave 
advance notice of the impending military evacuation from the New 
City, to facilitate an Arab takeover the moment the British de- 
parted.* The Jaffa attorney Muhammad Nimr al-Hawari recalled 
that “members of the British Office for Arab Affairs came to me 
offering help, in arms and men. . . . The British were distributing 
arms and ammunition to our fighting men on the field and in the 
streets. This was a secret to no one.” Christopher Sykes provides 
an unsparing evaluation of the British mandate in its last months: 
“When one compares the British and French records in protectorate 
administration, the advantage . . . is strongly in favour of the 
British, but there is nothing in the French record in next-door Syria 
comparable in mischievous incompetence to the British record in 
Palestine from November 1947 to May 1948.°° 

The initial Arab response to the Partition Resolution was to 
carry out their oft-repeated threat of violence. It set the pattern for 
the months and years ahead. In Aleppo three hundred Jewish 
homes and eleven synagogues were burned to the ground, and half 
the city’s four thousand Jews fled the city. At Aden, seventy-six 
Jews were killed.5? In Palestine itself, the Arab Higher Committee 
proclaimed a three-day general strike from December 2 to Decem- 
ber 4, 1947. Violence began immediately with attacks on Jewish 
quarters in Jerusalem, Haifa, and Jaffa. Soon after, the Higher 
Committee began recruiting volunteers throughout Palestinian Arab 
towns and villages. Most of the ensuing “militias” were organized 
around the nucleus of the Futuwwa and Najjada societies. Their 
opening tactics were essentially hit-and-run assaults on isolated 
Jewish settlements and transportation, and the pillage and destruc- 
tion of Jewish property. The attacks were launched entirely by 
Palestine Arabs, although part of the funds and some military 
equipment came from neighboring Arab countries. Offensive plan- 
ning at this stage was quite uncoordinated, even on a local basis. 
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Frequently it was impeded by the lingering hostility between Nash- 
ashibi and Husseini factions. 

In the weeks immediately following the Partition Resolution, 
a number of moderate Arab leaders interceded with the govern- 
ment and the two national communities to avoid bloodshed. One of 
these was Hawari, who had begun his public career as a Mufti 
partisan (p. 477, above), but who later became increasingly dis- 
enchanted with Husseini terror tactics. “The question is, was I a 
traitor in this struggle?” asked Hawari. “Could I incite the people 
of Palestine to engage in a war they could not fight?” Convinced 
that the spread of violence would end in disaster for his community, 
the Arab lawyer met frequently with Jewish authorities. “In many 
instances I succeeded in avoiding clashes between Arabs and 
Jews. We initiated a successful effort to convince our people that 
it was to our advantage to coexist peacefully with the Jewish 
people.”** Hawari did not exaggerate. Left to their own devices, 
Arabs and Jews for the most part continued to live together peace- 
fully, if fearfully. The Higher Committee’s violence alone would 
not have precipitated a full-scale war between the two peoples. 

But the Palestine Arabs and Jews were not left alone. Meeting 
at Sofar, Lebanon, on September 16, 1947, the Arab League political 
committee appealed for economic reprisals against Britain and the 
United States, and for money and weapons for the Palestine Arabs. 
Three weeks later the group met again in the Lebanese town of 
Alay, this time to organize a military committee of Arab states. At 
first the decision on armed intervention was put off. After the 
United Nations vote, however, the fiery Iraqi prime minister Salih 
Jabr took the initiative once again in calling a meeting of Arab 
premiers in Cairo, on December 12, 1947. By then Salih wanted 
no further procrastination. He insisted that the secret decisions of 
the Bludan conference (see p. 530, below) be put into immediate 
effect, that the Arab countries now move to intervene directly in 
Palestine. The proposal was still too far-reaching for the Egyptian 
and Saudi Arabian governments. Abdullah of Transjordan disliked 
even the notion of volunteers. Yet a compromise plan was even- 
tually adopted to supply the League’s military committee with ten 
thousand rifles and other light weapons, to arrange for the passage 
of three thousand Arab volunteers through Syria into Palestine, and 
to supply a million pounds toward the cost of the “defense of 
Palestine.”®° 

These were the circumstances in which the “Arab Liberation 
Army” was organized. General Sir Ismail Safwat Pasha, an Iraqi 
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staff officer, was appointed its commander in chief and promptly 
established his headquarters at a Syrian military camp on the out- 
skirts of Damascus. Field command of this ostensibly volunteer 
force was invested in the redoubtable Fawzi al-Qawukji, guerrilla 
leader of the Palestine civil war of 1936. Following his participation 
in the Vichy defense of Syria, he had escaped to Germany, where 
he lived during the war. In 1945, he was granted sanctuary in France 
(together with the Mufti, and other Arab enemies of Britain) and 
eventually made his way back to Syria. Most of his “volunteers” now 
actually were mercenaries from Syria, with a scattering from other 
Arab countries and Yugoslavia. By late January, 1948, elements of 
the Liberation Army began infiltrating over the Palestine border. 
Soon afterward Fawzi transferred his headquarters to Tiberias, in 
central Palestine, and almost immediately set about moving larger 
detachments of his men into the country, until by the end of Feb- 
ruary they numbered more than 5,000, and by the end of March, 
7,000. In contrast to the Mufti’s undisciplined gangs, these non- 
Palestinian units lent their Arab billet communities a certain ele- 
ment of protection and security. 

By early spring of 1948 the guerrillas had divided Palestine 
into fronts. The northern sector of the country, with 7,000 men, 
remained under the personal command of Fawzi al-Qawukji and 
of the Syrian Adib al-Shishakli. The central sector was held by 5,000 
men, the largest number of them the Higher Committee’s irregulars 
under the command of Abd al-Qadr al-Husseini, a nephew of the 
Mufti. The southern “front,” comprising the entire Negev, was given 
over to a fluctuating number of about 2,000 Moslem Brotherhood 
volunteers from Egypt. It was by no means a tightly organized 
military force. With superiority in numbers, nevertheless, Arab 
operations at least became more systematic by the winter and early 
spring of 1948. Assaults were launched against Jewish quarters in 
the cities, particularly in Jerusalem. There were concentrated at- 
tacks against outlying kibbutzim in the Hebron hills. The British 
rarely interfered with these Arab military activities and, on the 
contrary, turned over police fortresses to the guerrillas. As a result, 
the Arabs succeeded during this period in cutting the roads between 
Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, between Haifa and western Galilee, between 
Tiberias and eastern Galilee, and between Afula and the Beisan Val- 
ley. Jewish farm colonies in the Negev were soon isolated from the 
rest of Palestine. 

In Jerusalem the situation of the Jews was especially grave, as 
relief columns proceeding along the highway from the lowlands 
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Frequently it was impeded by the lingering hostility between Nash- 
ashibi and Husseini factions. 

In the weeks immediately following the Partition Resolution, 
a number of moderate Arab leaders interceded with the govern- 
ment and the two national communities to avoid bloodshed. One of 
these was Hawari, who had begun his public career as a Mufti 
partisan (p. 477, above), but who later became increasingly dis- 
enchanted with Husseini terror tactics. “The question is, was I a 
traitor in this struggle?” asked Hawari. “Could I incite the people 
of Palestine to engage in a war they could not fight?” Convinced 
that the spread of violence would end in disaster for his community, 
the Arab lawyer met frequently with Jewish authorities. “In many 
instances I succeeded in avoiding clashes between Arabs and 
Jews. We initiated a successful effort to convince our people that 
it was to our advantage to coexist peacefully with the Jewish 
people.”** Hawari did not exaggerate. Left to their own devices, 
Arabs and Jews for the most part continued to live together peace- 
fully, if fearfully. The Higher Committee’s violence alone would 
not have precipitated a full-scale war between the two peoples. 

But the Palestine Arabs and Jews were not left alone. Meeting 
at Sofar, Lebanon, on September 16, 1947, the Arab League political 
committee appealed for economic reprisals against Britain and the 
United States, and for money and weapons for the Palestine Arabs. 
Three weeks later the group met again in the Lebanese town of 
Alay, this time to organize a military committee of Arab states. At 
first the decision on armed intervention was put off. After the 
United Nations vote, however, the fiery Iraqi prime minister Salih 
Jabr took the initiative once again in calling a meeting of Arab 
premiers in Cairo, on December 12, 1947. By then Salih wanted 
no further procrastination. He insisted that the secret decisions of 
the Bludan conference (see p. 530, below) be put into immediate 
effect, that the Arab countries now move to intervene directly in 
Palestine. The proposal was still too far-reaching for the Egyptian 
and Saudi Arabian governments. Abdullah of Transjordan disliked 
even the notion of volunteers. Yet a compromise plan was even- 
tually adopted to supply the League’s military committee with ten 
thousand rifles and other light weapons, to arrange for the passage 
of three thousand Arab volunteers through Syria into Palestine, and 
to supply a million pounds toward the cost of the “defense of 
Palestine.”®° 

These were the circumstances in which the “Arab Liberation 
Army” was organized. General Sir Ismail Safwat Pasha, an Iraqi 
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staff officer, was appointed its commander in chief and promptly 
established his headquarters at a Syrian military camp on the out- 
skirts of Damascus. Field command of this ostensibly volunteer 
force was invested in the redoubtable Fawzi al-Qawukji, guerrilla 
leader of the Palestine civil war of 1936. Following his participation 
in the Vichy defense of Syria, he had escaped to Germany, where 
he lived during the war. In 1945, he was granted sanctuary in France 
(together with the Mufti, and other Arab enemies of Britain) and 
eventually made his way back to Syria. Most of his “volunteers” now 
actually were mercenaries from Syria, with a scattering from other 
Arab countries and Yugoslavia. By late January, 1948, elements of 
the Liberation Army began infiltrating over the Palestine border. 
Soon afterward Fawzi transferred his headquarters to Tiberias, in 
central Palestine, and almost immediately set about moving larger 
detachments of his men into the country, until by the end of Feb- 
ruary they numbered more than 5,000, and by the end of March, 
7,000. In contrast to the Mufti’s undisciplined gangs, these non- 
Palestinian units lent their Arab billet communities a certain ele- 
ment of protection and security. 

By early spring of 1948 the guerrillas had divided Palestine 
into fronts. The northern sector of the country, with 7,000 men, 
remained under the personal command of Fawzi al-Qawukji and 
of the Syrian Adib al-Shishakli. The central sector was held by 5,000 
men, the largest number of them the Higher Committee’s irregulars 
under the command of Abd al-Qadr al-Husseini, a nephew of the 
Mufti. The southern “front,” comprising the entire Negev, was given 
over to a fluctuating number of about 2,000 Moslem Brotherhood 
volunteers from Egypt. It was by no means a tightly organized 
military force. With superiority in numbers, nevertheless, Arab 
operations at least became more systematic by the winter and early 
spring of 1948. Assaults were launched against Jewish quarters in 
the cities, particularly in Jerusalem. There were concentrated at- 
tacks against outlying kibbutzim in the Hebron hills. The British 
rarely interfered with these Arab military activities and, on the 
contrary, turned over police fortresses to the guerrillas. As a result, 
the Arabs succeeded during this period in cutting the roads between 
Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, between Haifa and western Galilee, between 
Tiberias and eastern Galilee, and between Afula and the Beisan Val- 
ley. Jewish farm colonies in the Negev were soon isolated from the 
rest of Palestine. 

In Jerusalem the situation of the Jews was especially grave, as 
relief columns proceeding along the highway from the lowlands 
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were systematically decimated by Arab ambushes in the hills. Pro- 
hibited by the British from bringing in ammunition, from organiz- 
ing their forces and fighting openly, the Jews faced the grimmest 
period of their struggle for independence in these spring months.®! 
By the end of March, 1948, as the gauntlet of Arab fusillades from 
the hill areas became increasingly lethal, the entire Haganah sys- 
tem of convoys was in danger of collapse. By then, too, the three 
roads leading to Jerusalem were in the hands of Arab irregulars, and 
the Jewish population of the city was in imminent danger of being 
starved or overrun. 

The Zionists had not foreseen the speed with which they would 
be thrown on their own, politically and militarily. Nor, preoccupied 
with their campaign against the British, had they anticipated the 
gravity of the Arab military threat. The only Jewish force im- 
mediately available throughout 1947 was the Palmach, a standing 
group of approximately 3,000 youths. The Haganah reserves, num- 
bering about 21,000 by March, 1948, were only partially trained 
and quite ill equipped. Indeed, weapons even more than manpower 
now became the priority for the Jewish Agency. As early as the 
summer of 1945, Ben-Gurion had traveled to New York to raise 
several million dollars for the purchase of surplus American arms 
machinery. The equipment was acquired, dismantled, and its parts 
shipped to Palestine as “industrial machinery.” Other weapons 
were purchased in Europe in isolated odd lots: a dozen rifles here, 
fifty there, three machine guns elsewhere. There was little stand- 
ardization among them. 

Strategic planning had also to be improvised quickly. In 1947, 
once the United Nations decision for partition was assured, the 
Haganah leadership concentrated upon two major objectives. The 
first was the security of Jewish Palestine against local Arab forces 
during the half-year period of British withdrawal. The second was 
defense of the country against a possible full-scale Arab invasion 
after May 15. The first phase was the more difficult of the two. It 
was based on the decision taken by Ben-Gurion and the Agency 
Executive to hold every square mile of territory allocated to the 
future Jewish state. In the long term, the commitment was an 
inescapable one for the Zionists; withdrawal in the immediate 
aftermath of the United Nations Resolution would have been 
politically disastrous. But in the short run the decision was to prove 
exceptionally costly, for its implications were that Haganah forces 
would have to be dispersed in small units throughout the country 
rather than concentrated in strength. It also meant that supply 
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convoys would be obliged to move through Arab-controlled terri- 
tory, where they would run the certain risk of ambush. Galilee and 
the Negev, for example, were mainly Arab. So were Jaffa, Ramle 
Lydda, and Acre. Haifa and Jerusalem were divided. The Jewish 
enclaves in this territory would somehow have to be provisioned. 
Initially, therefore, the Haganah command was obliged to think in 
terms of static defense, avoiding military action against Arab com- 
munities even for the most compelling strategic reasons. The British 
would have blocked any other move." 


Partition in Jeopardy 


IN ITs ENDORSEMENT of the Partition Resolution, the American 
government had counted on a swift, surgical division of Palestine. 
But now, with the escalation of hostilities, it appeared that this 
gamble had failed. No sooner, in fact, was the resolution approved 
than State Department officials began discreetly qualifying their 
government’s pro-Zionist stance. In the first week of December, 
1947, Washington suspended the licensing of arms shipments to 
the Middle East. Arab pressure on the United States government 
and on American oil companies lent weight to the argument that 
partition must now be quietly dropped. On January 6, 1948, Secre- 
tary of Defense Forrestal met with the president of the Socony 
Vacuum Company. The latter regretfully declared that, as a con- 
sequence of the Palestine unrest, his company and other associated 
oil corporations were suspending work on the pipeline in Saudi 
Arabia. Forrestal was shocked. “I expressed it as my opinion,” he 
wrote, “that unless we had access to Middle East oil, American 
motorcar companies would have to design a four-cylinder motorcar 
sometime within the next five years.” On February 21 the Arab 
League tentatively agreed to deny American companies pipeline 
rights until Washington altered its Palestine policy. Syrian Prime 
Minister Jamil Mirdam Bey announced his intention of visiting 
Riyadh in the hope of inducing Ibn Saud to take punitive steps 
against Aramco. 

Temporarily free of White House interference, then, and as- 
sured of the tacit support of Secretary George Marshall, State De- 
partment officials became increasingly evasive on the question of 
partition. On January 21, Undersecretary Robert Lovett showed 
Forrestal a paper recently prepared by the State Department plan- 
ning staff. It concluded that partition was unworkable, that the 
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United States was not obliged to support this measure if it could be 
made to work only through force, and that the American govern- 
ment should now seek cancellation—or, at least, postponement—of 
the United Nations Resolution. In ensuing weeks, Loy Henderson 
and his group at the Near East desk elaborated upon this theme with 
increasing persistence and urgency.** Eventually it won the quiet 
approbation of Secretary Marshall. On February 24, therefore, 
Warren Austin, the American ambassador to the Security Council, 
asked his fellow delegates to consider whether there did not exist in 
Palestine a threat to international peace and security. He then de- 
clared his government’s willingness in principle to consider the 
use of armed force for the sake of restoring peace, but not to en- 
force partition. 

The Zionist leadership, watching breathlessly for a clue to 
American intentions, recognized the magnitude of the policy shift 
here. They exerted every effort now to persuade the Administration 
to resume its original line. But in mobilizing their supporters 
throughout the United States, the Zionists very nearly alienated 
their most dependable ally, the president himself. Truman recalled: 


The Jewish pressure on the White House did not diminish in the 
days following the partition vote in the U.N. Individuals and 
groups asked me, usually in rather quarrelsome and emotional 
ways, to stop the Arabs, to keep the British from supporting the 
Arabs, to furnish American soldiers, to do this, that, and the other. 
I think I can say that I kept my faith in the rightness of my policy 
in spite of some of the Jews. . . . As the pressure mounted, I found 
it necessary to give instructions that I did not want to be ap- 
proached by any more spokesmen for the extreme Zionist cause. 


The spokesman most intent upon seeing the president at this 
juncture was Weizmann, who had made the trip from Palestine 
specifically for that purpose. Truman at first was unwilling to re- 
ceive him. In a somewhat incongruous episode, however, he was 
persuaded to change his mind through the intercession of Edward 
Jacobson, a Kansas City haberdasher who had been Truman’s 
business partner years before.** Weizmann was brought in secretly 
through a side entrance of the White House on March 18. The 
discussion lasted three-quarters of an hour and was cordial. Weiz- 
mann’s unfailing dignity and charm, in marked contrast to the 
near-hysteria of the American Zionists, had their effect on the 
president. “I told him, as plainly as I could,” Truman wrote, “why 
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Thad at first put off seeing him. He understood. I explained to him 
what the basis of my interest in the Jewish problem was and that 
my primary concern was to see justice done without bloodshed. 
And when he left my office I felt that he had received a full under- 
standing of my policy and that I knew what it was he wanted.”69 

On March 19, one day after the Truman-Weizmann “under- 
standing,” Warren Austin dropped a bombshell in the Security 
Council by recommending that partition be suspended. “There 
seems to be general agreement that the plan cannot now be im- 
plemented by peaceful means,” the ambassador explained. He 
proposed instead that the General Assembly be convened in special 
session to consider the establishment of a temporary trusteeship 
over Palestine “without prejudice . . . to the character of the even- 
tual settlement.” This announcement horrified the Zionists. Their 
response in the United States was to deluge the president with 
wires and petitions, to organize large and angry parades of Ameri- 
can Jewish war veterans. On March 23 the Agency Executive cabled 
Washington that the Zionists would Oppose with all their strength 
any postponement of Jewish independence. Only Weizmann him- 
self appeared to retain his faith in the American president. “I 
do not believe that President Truman knew what was going to 
happen in the United Nations on Friday when he talked to me the 
day before,” he told Jacobson." This interpretation was correct. 
Truman learned of Austin’s statement from the newspapers on 
March 19. Surprised and embarrassed, he immediately ordered 
Clark Clifford, a political adviser, “to find out how this could have 
happened. I assured Chaim Weizmann that we were for partition 
and would stick to it. He must think I am a plain liar.””2 

Actually, the State Department, without being privy to Tru- 
man’s conversation with Weizmann, had interpreted the president's 
recent silence on Palestine as approval for a gradual shift of policy. 
Endorsing the long-held views of Henderson and the Near East 
desk, Secretary Marshall had authorized the trusteeship proposal 
in an official memorandum to his United Nations delegation. When 
Truman learned of this development, he spoke by long-distance 
telephone to the secretary of state, who was in San Francisco.” 
Marshall apparently convinced the president that a trusteeship was 
simply an interim expedient until the fighting died down, not 
a repudiation of partition. “My policy with regard to Palestine was 
not a commitment to any set of dates or circumstances,” Truman 
wrote later. “. . . In this sense, the State Department's trusteeship 
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proposal was not contrary to my policy.”™ It is nevertheless doubtful 
if government officials were contemplating simply a postponement 
of partition. Dean Rusk, chief of the State Department’s United 
Nations division, called a news conference and vigorously defended 
the trusteeship plan. His language referred to the scheme as “tem- 
porary,” but the overtones of cancellation were not hard to discern.” 

The proposal was received badly by other delegations. More 
than their governments, these diplomats viewed “postponement” as 
a serious blow to the authority of the United Nations. Trygve Lie, 
secretary-general of the world body, was aggrieved enough to sug- 
gest to Austin that both of them resign as a gesture of protest (the 
American refused). Ironically, Bevin himself was now hostile 
to the trusteeship plan. He suspected that Washington’s volte-face 
would lead ultimately to a request for extending the mandate, and 
events in Palestine had convinced him that such an extension 
was out of the question. Jewish terrorism had not abated. On the con- 
trary, since passage of the Partition Resolution the Lech’i had in- 
tensified its attacks on mandatory forces and installations. Hardly 
a day passed without an incident of anti-British violence. It was 
becoming apparent, as well, that Washington had no clear no- 
tion of the way a trusteeship could be put into effect. On March 
29 Forrestal admitted to Lovett that American troops were unavail- 
able, although he did not see how the United States “could avoid 
making an effort to contribute.” Lovett then spoke to Truman, who 
said “he did not want to make any firm commitment to send troops 
into Palestine.” 

The lack of international enthusiasm for the American plan 
was increasingly evident in the United Nations. At the Security 
Council meeting on March 30 Austin pointedly avoided making 
reference any longer to a trusteeship. He spoke now merely of 
seeking a truce between Arabs and Jews, and of the need for a 
special session of the General Assembly to consider a possible in- 
terim government for Palestine. On April 1, the Security Council 
approved this innocuous suggestion. When the General Assembly 
convened two weeks later, less than a month was left before the 
British mandate expired, and these final proceedings took on an 
air of unreality. “A strange lethargy overtook the United Nations,” 
recalled Jorge Garcia Granados, the Guatemalan delegate. “War 
continued in Palestine but nothing seemed to move at Lake Suc- 
cess.”8 On May 3, the sentiment of the Assembly was expressed 
by Creech-Jones, who proposed that the United Nations drop the 
American plan altogether and appoint a “neutral” authority to do 
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what it could to maintain administrative and public services in 
Palestine. It was another way of saying that partition was virtually 
in effect. 


The Jews Force the Issue 


WITH THEIR MILITARY POSITION crumbling badly, the Jews in late 
March, 1948, launched an intensive effort to provision their belea- 
guered communities in Jerusalem and the Galilee. The rescue opera- 
tion failed; the Arabs annihilated the convoys. It was accordingly 
at this moment that a painful decision was taken. On April 1, the 
Haganah commander of operations, Yigael Yadin, met with Ben- 
Gurion and the latter’s advisers to report that the Arab guerrillas 
were strangling Jewish Palestine. It was impossible any longer, Yadin 
said, to rely on passive defense and isolated convoys to supply 
Jerusalem and the outlying Jewish settlements. The one remaining 
alternative was for the Haganah to go on the offensive, immediately 
seizing control of Palestine’s interior communications, including 
the country’s important heights. The operation would require the 
capture of all Arab towns dominating vital arteries and communica- 
tions, something entirely new in the Haganah tradition. The gamble 
was a quite desperate one, for the danger of inadequate manpower 
and weapons was compounded by the likelihood of pitched battle 
with the British. The exodus of British forces was going forward 
according to plan, to be sure. Yet there was no way of predicting 
General Macmillan’s reaction to a full-scale Jewish military cam- 
paign.”? The Zionist cabinet debated the proposal for three hours. 
It was Ben-Gurion who forced the issue. 

No decision Ben-Gurion later took, to declare the State of 
Israel, or even to invade Sinai in 1956, was fraught with profounder 
risks. His willingness to face them revealed the true dimensions of 
the man’s tenacity and boldness. Only then, in fact, did the Jewish 
Agency chairman become a household name outside Palestine itself. 
Actually Ben-Gurion had been as completely identified with Jewish 
Palestine as any man alive—since the moment, in 1906, of his 
arrival in Jaffa harbor from Poland as a youth of eighteen. From 
then on, every facet of his life reflected a phase in the history of 
the Palestine Jewish settlement. In the years before 1914 he had 
labored as a farmhand in the citrus groves. During World War I, 
he had served as a private in the Jewish Legion. After the war he 
became a leader of the Labor Zionist party, then a secretary-general 
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of the Histadrut, the powerful federation of Jewish labor. In 1935 
he was elected chairman of the Palestine Executive of the Jewish 
Agency, and found himself thrown willy-nilly into the world of 
statecraft. 

Ben-Gurion was no suave diplomat in the Weizmann manner. 
At heart he remained the tough union leader, as blunt and outspoken 
as Bevin but even more stubborn. He looked the militant role he 
was to play: short, stocky, his hands still callused, his face hard 
and weather-beaten, with a granitic chin thrusting belligerently 
forward. His colleagues remembered a single-minded devotion to 
the cause of the Jewish national home that approached fanaticism, 
a total disinterest in material comforts, and a lack of personal vanity 
that was not to be confused with indifference to authority. Certain 
in his own mind where the fate of Jewish Palestine lay, Ben-Gurion 
was determined to ensure his nation’s future against any opposition 
and any odds.*° It was with this approach that he browbeat the mem- 
bers of the Jewish shadow government into approving the plan to 
clear the Palestine interior. 

Weapons were the initial priority. Several days before, Ben- 
Gurion had cabled his Haganah agent in Prague, ordering a ship- 
ment of rifles and machine guns to be flown in immediately. On 
the night of April 1, the first Dakota transport plane arrived from 
Czechoslovakia at an abandoned British airstrip in the south of 
Palestine. The plane’s cargo was immediately unloaded and the arms 
dispersed secretly in neighboring farm settlements. Two days later 
a ship arrived secretly off a coastal inlet with additional Czech 
weapons, including a few hundred machine guns and additional 
thousands of rifles. The recruits were then sent into action to break 
the Arab grip on the Jerusalem road.* 

Even as the Jews made preparations for their offensive, they 
found an ally in Arab factiousness. Hawari recalls that the purchas- 
ing agents of the Arab League’s military committee bought weapons 
at cut-rate prices in Cairo, then sold them to the Palestinians for 
exorbitant profits. A number of these dealers made fortunes out of 
the arms traffic and were able to build themselves expensive villas 
afterward in Damascus.*? Not uncommonly, too, the guns were in- 
ferior in quality (although not to Jewish weaponry) or of World 
War I registry. Meanwhile, the Mufti was determined to retain 
effective personal control over all Arab forces in Palestine. It was 
then that the rivalry between himself and Fawzi al-Qawukji, com- 
mander of the Arab Liberation Army, became noticeably acute. 
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“Qawukji confided to me,” wrote Hawari, “how the Mufti had accused 
him, while in Europe, of spying for Britain... and of drinking wine 
and running after women and therefore he, Qawukji, did not deserve 
to be the general of the Army of Liberation.” Yet the Arab rulers 
by and large favored Qawukji and often provided him with hand- 
some payments and gifts. Incensed at this favoritism, the Mufti 
simply undertook to operate on his own, and appointed his personal 
lieutenants as commanders in various parts of the country. He did 
a bad job of it. His officers failed to impose general conscription 
among the Palestine Arabs. As a result, the local defense forces were 
all volunteers, essentially irregulars operating without effective 
direction or discipline. While not unsuccessful in the 1936 civil 
war, this rough-and-ready approach lost much of its effect when 
matched against growing Jewish organization. 

The conflict between Qawukji and the Husseinis intensified 
during the early spring of 1948. The former preferred to exclude 
all Palestine Arabs from his ranks. “They can blow up a bridge 
here and there,” explained one of his officers to the press, “but 
for military operations they simply get in the way.” General 
Safwat Pasha, the League-appointed commander of Arab forces 
in Palestine, complained that the indiscipline of the Mufti’s 
bands was undermining the entire military operation against the 
Jews. The earlier arrangement remained in effect. The Liberation 
Army maintained responsibility north of the Yarkon River, in 
cooperation with the Syrian general, Shishakli, who was assigned 
the Galilee front. The central part of the country, as has been seen 
(p. 511, above), was reserved for the Mufti, whose nephew, Abd 
al-Qadr al-Husseini, was placed in command of Jerusalem and the 
Hebron mountains; while Hassan Salamah, another Husseini 
partisan, headed operations in the coastal plain. Yet even with 
this understanding established, coordination between the vari- 
ous groups remained poor. The Mulfti’s troops still acted inde- 
pendently, ignoring the directives of the Arab League. Mutinies and 
desertions—often of entire units—were not uncommon among 
both Qawukji’s followers and the Mufti’s. “One city or village may 
fall to the enemy while the next village stands idle and careless,” 
wrote one participant. “Each faction operates separately and inde- 
pendently from the others.”** Safwat warned the League that “if the 
situation is not changed, general headquarters will become an empty 
farce.”** The factional hostility became so intense that a tacit agree- 
ment was actually reached between Qawukji and the Haganah for 
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the Arab Liberation Army to refrain from supporting Abd al-Qadr if 
the Jews attacked on the Jerusalem front.* This private understand- 
ing was soon to be fulfilled. ; 

The operation to break the Arab grip on the Jerusalem highway 
comprised 1,500 Haganah men, much larger than any Jewish force 
thrown into action before. The newly arrived Czech weapons were 
now to be put to their first use. The offensive picked up momentum 
with an attack on the mountain fortress of Castel, only five miles 
west of Jerusalem. During the vicious fighting, Abd al-Qadr tele- 
phoned Fawzi al-Qawukji for arms. Fawzi’s answer (intercepted by 
the Haganah) was: “Ma’fish”—I have not any! In fact he had 
plenty, but was not about to share them. Soon afterward Abd al- 
Qadr was killed, and the village fell to the Jews. Enough of the road 
was then captured to enable the Zionists to rush three large convoys 
of some 250 vehicles into Jerusalem. The Arabs closed their strangle- 
hold on the highway within days, but the relief supplies enabled the 
city’s Jewish population to hold out for the next few weeks. 

Toward the end of April, the British markedly increased the 
tempo of their evacuation. Although they continued to provide the 
Arabs with advance notice of their withdrawal, the Haganah by 
then also succeeded in capturing its share of police fortresses and 
abandoned army camps. The most decisive Jewish coup in this 
period took place in Haifa, a city of mixed population. It was known 
that the British intended to leave on April 18, and both sides pre- 
pared for the inevitable battle. The Arabs comprised a slight majority 
of the city’s 150,000 inhabitants, but lacked effective leadership. On 
the other hand, the Jews for the first time enjoyed the strategic ad- 

vantage. Their population was concentrated on the slopes of the 
mountain city, while the Arabs were located mainly in the lower 
port area. The Haganah also learned the routes of eleven arriving 
Arab arms convoys, and ambushed nine of them. By midmorning 
of the 21st, after a day and a half of intermittent shooting, several 
hundred Jewish troops descended suddenly from the Carmel heights 
and wrested control of Haifa’s major buildings and crossroads. The 
Arab population of the city fled soon afterward ( Chapter XII). 

The Jews’ offensive strategy was clearly succeeding. Yet the 
Arabs maintained their advantage in the upper Galilee. As the 
British withdrew in the last weeks of April, the twenty Jewish farm 
settlements on these northern valley floors were exposed to mount- 
ing pressure from surrounding Arab forces in the hills. The Haganah 
operation to relieve this siege was entrusted to Yigal Allon, a Ta 
nine-year-old native-born Palestinian and perhaps the ablest fie 
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commander of the Jewish defense forces (see p. 260, above). In 
a calculated gamble, Allon stripped all the Galilee kibbutz settle- 
ments of their arms and turned the weapons over to his troops. His 
force of a thousand Palmach youths then advanced on the key 
British police fortress and army camp of Rosh Pina, investing these 
sites before the Arabs could move in. Safed was the next objective. 
The circumstances of the 1,400 native Jews in this remote little 
mountain community, surrounded by 10,000 Arabs, were quite des- 
perate. Syrian mercenaries, operating under the command of Adib 
al-Shishakli, were tightening their vise on the Jewish quarter. 
Neighbors who had lived together in peace for decades and longer 
were now furiously at each other's throats.*° On the night of May 10 
Allon’s troops launched their offensive, engaging in house-to-house 
and room-to-room fighting. The Arab military position was by no 
means untenable, for Shishakli’s men outnumbered Allon’s. But 
their morale cracked first under the pressure of close-quarter combat, 
and the irregulars fled—together with the rest of the Arab in- 
habitants. 

The fall of Safed was a defeat of considerable magnitude for 
the Arabs. Over the generations the mountain fortress had been 
the undeclared capital of Arab Galilee. Indeed, from his field head- 
quarters in nearby Tyre, Lebanon, the Mufti had designated Safed 
as the seat of his future Arab State of the Galilee. Its capture now 
by the Jews became the signal for most of the Arabs in the surround- 
ing area to flee across the Palestine border. Communications be- 
tween the Jewish settlements in eastern Galilee were restored for 
the first time in months. Northern Palestine was virtually cleared. 
So was the coastal plain. Its one remaining Arab city, Jaffa, was 
captured by the Jews on May 14; the local Arab population of 
70,000 fled in terror (Chapter XIII). In this manner, the Haganah 
was freed from the responsibility of protecting isolated Jewish en- 
claves, and was able now to concentrate upon the anticipated May 
15 invasion by the neighboring Arab armies. 

On the evening of April 22, 1948, as the Jews consolidated 
their victory in Haifa, Bevin telephoned Attlee at Downing Street. 
The foreign secretary was in a state of panic. The newspaper reports 
from the Arab capitals, he said, told of the Jews massacring 23,000 
(sic) Arabs in Haifa while the British had stood by and done 
nothing. Bevin complained that the army had “let him down” and 
placed him in an impossible position in his relations with the Arabs.” 
Attlee immediately summoned Bernard Montgomery, then army chief 
of staff. Bevin arrived at the same time, as did General Alexander, the 
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minister of defense. Montgomery wrote later that “Bevin was very 
worked up,” and Attlee was inclined to support him. Early the next 
morning, the four men gathered again, and the foreign secretary, 
by Montgomery’s recollection, “was even more agitated.” Matters 
clearly were not going as Bevin had intended. In order to salvage as 
much Arab good will as possible, therefore, the government began 
urgently reformulating its policy. On April 23 Creech-Jones pro- 
posed to the General Assembly that the United Nations now aim at 
a “more modest objective” than partition, without seeking to arrive 
at a final solution of the Arab-Jewish conflict. The British would co- 
operate in the effort. But by then it was too late, as Creech-Jones 
himself would admit only ten days later. The Jews had established 
a new military reality in Palestine. 

They had made important progress in establishing a new polit- 
ical reality, as well. No one took seriously any longer Bevin’s state- 
ment, issued in late March, that the British were responsible for 
“law and order” in Palestine until the mandate expired. “Law and 
order” plainly were the opposite of the mandatory’s intention. In 
the ensuing chaos the inhabitants of Palestine experienced an almost 
total stoppage of public services: of law courts, post offices, tele- 
phone exchanges, rail transportation. It was to fill this administra- 
tive vacuum and lay the groundwork for the Jewish state that, in 
early spring, a Jewish interparty committee appointed a provisional 
Zionist council of government, under the chairmanship of Ben- 
Gurion. In a series of emergency meetings, the councils thirteen- 
member executive branch—an embryonic cabinet—agreed that all 
taxes in the Jewish sector would be collected on the same basis as 
before, that Jewish Agency and local council officials would remain 
at their posts with their former quasi-official functions now trans- 
formed into ministerial responsibilities. Offices were commandeered 
for a temporary capital in north Tel Aviv, office equipment was 
collected, and secretaries and clerks were recruited from throughout 
the country. A national loan was authorized, a manpower and sup- 
plies directorate organized. On April 27 the Haganah and Irgun 
signed an agreement for full cooperation. At the last minute a 
printer’s shop in Tel Aviv even managed to run off a design for 
postage stamps, and paper currency was also printed. Actually the 
typical Palestinian Jew did not require these legal verifications 
from the national administration, and did not ask for them. The 
habits of inner discipline, inculcated through the years of Jewish 
settlement, remained intact.° 

The achievement of Jewish state-building was in marked con- 
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trast to the almost total dissolution of the Palestine Arab community. 
Perhaps the British had believed that chaos in Palestine would affect 
only the Jews and not harm the Arabs—or, at least, encourage the 
Arab population’s hope for redemption through Abdullah of Trans- 
jordan. But in the final weeks of the mandate everything seemed to 
be going wrong. Administrative pandemonium was giving the Jews 
a decisive advantage. The Higher Committee thereupon issued a 
belated, frantic appeal for all Arab civil servants in the collapsing 
mandatory government to remain at their posts. Supervisory jurisdic- 
tion in each district would be exercised by the Mufti’s local agents. 
Too much precious time had elapsed for this kind of innovation, 
however. Nor was the Arab exodus alone responsible for aborting 
the plan. During the entire mandatory period, Arab leaders had re- 
fused to cooperate with the British in any scheme of national 
autonomy as long as the Jews were similarly included. They were 
now to pay for their unbudging stand. The Arabs possessed nothing 
comparable to the Jewish quasi-government. At no time had the 
Supreme Moslem Council or the Arab Higher Committee ever served 
as more than organs for propaganda or violence. Neither organiza- 
tion had provided administrative training or governmental experi- 
ence. For the tradition-bound Arab community, therefore, the mo- 
ment of reckoning had at last arrived. It was to be an exodus of 
such glacial proportions that the Arab leadership was incapable 
either of organizing or of inhibiting it (Chapter XIII). Indeed, the 
leadership itself was the first to take refuge in neighboring Arab 
lands. The Husseinis, the Nashashibis, and the Houranis were 
precisely the intellectual and political elite who were absent when 
the Palestinians needed them most.** 


The Birth of Israel 


THESE DEVELOPMENTS DID NOT go unremarked in Washington. 
While abandoning the ill-fated trusteeship scheme, the State De- 
partment intensified its efforts to avoid a full-blown war in the 
Middle East. In early May, 1948, Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk entreated the Zionists at least to postpone their declaration of 
independence. If they did not, the threat was implicit that Washing- 
ton might block the transfer of American-Jewish philanthropic 
funds to the Jewish state. The veiled warning made little impression 
on Ben-Gurion and his colleagues, particularly in an American 
election year. On May 4 they sent Rusk a cable of refusal. Four days 
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later Moshe Shertok, foreign minister in the Jewish provisional ad- 
ministration, flew to Washington to meet personally with Marshall 
and Lovett. The Americans uttered no threats. Yet they predicted 
that the Arab regular armies would invade, and “if the Jews per- 
sisted in their course, they must not seek the help of the United 
States in the event of an invasion.”®! Far from being intimidated, 
Shertok tersely scored the Americans for having failed to uphold the 
Partition Resolution from the beginning. Much of the bloodshed in 
Palestine could be attributed to the equivocation of the American 
government, he insisted, for it had encouraged the Arabs in their 
belligerence. At this point Marshall terminated the conference with 
a warning: 


I shall remember all that you have said. I fully appreciate the 
weight of these considerations. It is not for me to advise you what 
to do. But I want to tell you as a military man: don’t rely on your 
military advisers. They have just scored some success. What will 
happen if there is a prolonged invasion? It will weaken you. I have 
had experience in China. At first there was an easy victory. Now 
they've been fighting two years and they've lost Manchuria. How- 
ever, if it turns out that you're right and you will establish the 
Jewish State, I'll be happy. But you are undertaking a grave re- 
sponsibility.% 


The gravity of the decision was made equally plain by Yigael 
Yadin in Tel Aviv. The young officer gave his report on May 12 ina 
lengthy meeting with Ben-Gurion and other members of the national 
administration. Haganah troops had won control of the country’s 
interior lines of communication, Yadin explained. The situation in 
Jerusalem nevertheless remained extremely critical, for the Arabs 
dominated half the city, together with all the surrounding high 
ground and road network, including key stretches of the highway 
from the coast. Even at that moment, units of Transjordan’s British- 
trained Arab Legion were converging on Jerusalem along most of 
these arteries. Additionally, the Legion had just succeeded in over- 
whelming and capturing the Etzion bloc of kibbutz settlements be- 
tween Jerusalem and Hebron.® Yadin pointed out that the shortage 
of equipment was not less serious. Even with supplies from Czecho- 
slovakia, no artillery whatever had yet arrived. It was known that 
the Arab armies possessed large quantities of British guns, some of 
which already were shelling Jerusalem with devastating effect. When 
the invasion came, the Arabs clearly would outnumber the Jews in 
manpower and in the quantity and quality of weapons. On the 
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other hand, Yadin noted, the British were evacuating, and full- 
scale Jewish mobilization was now possible. More important, the 
Jews possessed the morale, the tactical ability, the planning and 
military experience the Arabs lacked. Presumably manpower and 
weapons would be coming in after May 15. If these could be dis- 
tributed and integrated swiftly, the chances of a successful defense 
were even. Yadin personally was inclined to be cautious, however, 
and hoped that a truce might still be possible without sacrificing 
political objectives.” 

After discussing the pros and cons through the night, the 
Jewish cabinet voted six to four to reject the American proposal 
for a truce, and to proceed with the declaration of the state. Two 
days later the decision was put into effect. At 8:00 a.m. on the 
morning of May 14 the British lowered the Union Jack in Jerusalem. 
By midafternoon full-scale fighting had broken out throughout the 
country. The Jews mounted a new offensive to relieve Jerusalem, 
while elsewhere in Palestine bitter struggles were going on for the 
last evacuated Taggart fortresses. At 4:00 p.m. the Jewish popula- 
tion, except for Jerusalem, which was without electricity, heard the 
proclamation ceremonies as they were broadcast from the Tel Aviv 
Museum. Ben-Gurion read the declaration of independence of the 
State of Israel. It notified the world that the land of Israel was the 
historic birthplace of the Jewish people, that the Zionist movement 
was enduring testimony to the role Palestine had fulfilled in Jewish 
history and religion, that the Balfour Declaration, the United Na- 
tions Partition Resolution, the sacrifice of the Zionist pioneers, and 
the unendurable torments suffered by Jews in recent years—all had 
laid the moral and legal foundations for the new state. Israel, it was 
announced, would be open to all Jews who wished to enter, would 
extend full social and political equality to all its citizens without dis- 
tinction of religion, race, or sex, and would guarantee freedom of 
religion, conscience, education, and culture to all. On the eve of 
Arab invasion, the authors of the declaration issued a final plea: 
“We extend our hand in peace and neighborliness to all the neigh- 
boring States and their peoples, and invite them to co-operate with 
the independent Jewish nation for the common good of all. The 
State of Israel is prepared to make its contribution to the progress 
of the Middle East as a whole.” Immediately after adopting the 
proclamation of independence, the council of state unanimously 
passed an ordinance abolishing the White Paper. 

Two days earlier, on May 12, a letter from Weizmann arrived 
at the White House asking the American government to recognize 
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Israel when it came into existence shortly. The president discussed 
the suggestion with his advisers. He personally favored it, but 
Marshall and Lovett did not. Clark Clifford, who attended the meet- 
ing, noted that the president was already on record for an independ- 
ent Jewish state and that it was unrealistic to pretend that there 
was no such state. “Marshall’s face flushed,” Clifford recalled. “Mr. 
President,” he said, “this is not a matter to be determined on the 
basis of politics. Unless politics were involved, Mr. Clifford would 
not even be at this conference. This is a serious matter of foreign 
policy determination, and the question of politics and political 
opinion does not enter into it.”® After further consideration, Truman 
eventually resolved on May 14 to extend de facto recognition to the 
State of Israel. The announcement was issued at 6:10 p-m. of the 
same day—Washington’s final coup de grace to the British. 

Political considerations unquestionably were a factor in Tru- 
man’s gesture. There was a presidential election approaching. The 
votes of the major urban communities could be decisive. The presi- 
dent must also have appreciated the importance of anticipating the 
Russians in granting recognition to the new state; Moscow hardly 
deserved a claim on Jewish gratitude, after all. But at the same time, 
there were personal qualities of tenacity and stubbornness that 
welled out of Truman’s character. He wrote later: “I was told that 
to some of the career men of the State Department this announce- 
ment came as a surprise. It should not have been if these men had 
faithfully supported my policy. The difficulty with many career 
officials in the government is that they regard themselves as the 
men who really make policy and run the government. . . . I wanted 
to make it plain that the President of the United States, and not the 
second or third echelon in the State Department, is responsible for 
making foreign policy.” The president’s compassion for a be- 
leaguered minority people, evident earlier on the refugee issue, 
undoubtedly influenced his decision to recognize the Jewish state. 
Ben-Gurion met Truman years after 1948, although while both men 
were still in office: 


At our last meeting [Ben-Gurion recalled], after a very interesting 
talk, just before he left me—it was in a New York hotel suite—I 
told him that as a foreigner I could not judge what would be his 
place in American history; but his helpfulness to us, his constant 
sympathy with our aims in Israel, his courageous decision to recog- 
nize our new State so quickly and his steadfast support since then 
had given him an immortal place in Jewish history. As I said that, 
tears suddenly sprang to his eyes. And his eyes were still wet when 
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he bade me good-bye. I had rarely seen anyone so moved. I tried to 
hold him for a few minutes until he had become more composed, 
for I recalled that the hotel corridors were full of waiting journalists 
and photographers. He left. A little later, I too had to go out, anda 
correspondent came up to me to ask “Why was President Truman 
in tears when he left you?”19 


If the American government’s recognition of Israel evoked 
Jewish gratitude, the opposite effect could have been anticipated in 
the Arab world. There had been no shortage of warnings, of course, 
that the Arab governments would retaliate against American oil 
interests. Yet, shortly after the birth of Israel, when the management 
of Aramco announced its intention of laying “Tapline” (Chapter X) 
to the Mediterranean across Palestine, the Egyptian government 
made a simultaneous bid for the legal easement, and the Syrian 
parliament similarly rushed to approve a license for the project. 
Relations between the Saudi government and Aramco remained 
harmonious from beginning to end. In the summer of 1948, long- 
standing negotiations on the allocation of oil royalties were at last 
settled amicably between the company and the Saudi court. In 
July of 1948, too, the sheikh of Kuwait announced that he had 
granted a concession to the American Independent Oil Company for 
exploring and developing Kuwait's undivided half-interest in the 
neutral zone between Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. Neither then nor 
later (except for a brief period of Saudi-Syrian tension in 1970-71) 
was there ever to be a serious interruption in the flow of oil to the 
Mediterranean from American-owned wells in the Middle East. 

On May 14, as Ben-Gurion was reading the independence proc- 
lamation, Sir Alan Cunningham, the British high commissioner, left 
his official hilltop residence in Jerusalem and drove quietly down 
to Haifa. There he boarded the awaiting cruiser Euryalus and de- 
parted for Cyprus. In London several hours earlier, Defense Minister 
Alexander rose before a handful of members in the House of Com- 
mons to announce briefly that Palestine was no longer part of the 
Commonwealth. There was an hour’s listless debate. Soon afterward, 
the Foreign Office issued an official statement of policy for Pales- 
tine, 


Although British responsibility for Palestine has ceased [it con- 
cluded], it is the earnest hope of His Majesty's Government that, 
as both sides come to realize the tragic consequences of attempting 
to conquer Palestine by force, some compromise may yet be pos- 
sible, which will prevent the destruction of all that has been 
achieved during the last thirty years and which will enable the 
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people of Palestine to live at peace and to govern themselves. To 
that end His Majesty’s Government are still prepared to give every 
assistance in their power, short of imposing by force a solution not 
acceptable to both peoples.” 


The statement was less apologia for Britain’s role in the Palestine 
tragedy than a bid for the continued friendship of the Arab world. 
It was already apparent that Whitehall’s posture of officious neu- 
trality had redounded calamitously against the Palestine Arabs. 

Notwithstanding the labored officialese of the document, the 
reference to “all that has been achieved during the last thirty years” 
did not ring entirely hollow. Later, when passions were cooler and 
wounds healed, the Jews would have occasion to remember what 
they owed Great Britain. They owed their very foothold on Palestine 
to the Balfour Declaration, Zionism’s collective charter of settlement. 
For three decades, until the last six months of the mandate, a kind 
of junior membership in the British Commonwealth had been theirs, 
assuring them the protection of the British fleet and the British 
army—against Graziani and Rommel no less than against the Mufti. 
That membership had also brought with it the immeasurable ad- 
vantage of participation in the sterling bloc of trade and finance, 
a virtually open market in Britain for Palestine citrus products, and 
a free-spending area in Palestine for British military and civilian 
personnel. British administrative and technological innovations in 
Palestine were hardly less impressive than in Egypt or Iraq, while 
the Common Law provided no less matchless a standard of justice 
and equity here than elsewhere in the Commonwealth. Finally, indi- 
vidual friendships had been sealed between Briton and Jew, and 
Briton and Arab, that were not to be easily forfeited. In better times 
they would be warmly renewed. The accomplishment, personal and 
institutional, was rich. It deserved a better epitaph than the one 
Bevin provided. 

With few exceptions, the Arabs anticipated a renewal of secur- 
ity within their own zone of Palestine, and hopefully more than that 
if the neighboring governments fulfilled their promise to redeem 
the entire country. The lot that awaited the Jews, on the other hand, 
an invasion of their newborn republic by the armies of five Arab 
nations, was the last ordeal the Zionists would have anticipated even 
a decade, or less, earlier. Had it not been for the holocaust of 
European Jewry and its aftermath in the displaced persons camps, 
no responsible Jewish Agency leader, neither Ben-Gurion nor Weiz- 
mann, would have envisaged statehood as a sine qua non of Zionist 
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demands. None would have predicted sovereignty except within the 
stabilizing framework of the British Commonwealth, or under the 
active protection of the international community. It seemed a kind 
of ordination of fate, and one that was consistent with the central 
pattern of Jewish history. Nothing was to be achieved except within 
the matrix of immense tragedy. Jewish nationalism had been reborn 
at the moment when European anti-Semitism of a new and pro- 
foundly virulent nature first began to flourish in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. The Jewish national home was awarded in a 
period when Arab nationalism, the feeblest autonomist instinct 
among all the former member races of the Ottoman realm, belatedly 
sputtered into life. Afterward, the waves of immigration that trans- 
formed the Zionist experiment into a thriving and viable community 
consisted of human derelicts, the impoverished fugitives of en- 
venomed European Judeophobia between the wars. And by the time 
the Jews of Europe were prepared at last to recognize Palestine as 
their final remaining sanctuary, the doors to the Promised Land 
were closed and European Jewry itself was doomed. Even the United 
Nations Partition Resolution seemed at best an uncharacteristic 
spasm of the Western conscience, for humanitarianism did not ex- 
tend so far as to offer assurance of protection to the peoples of either 
side of the line. The Arab nations presumably could be depended 
upon to take care of their own, but the Jews faced the less than re- 
mote possibility of another genocide. Nothing in the Jewish experi- 
ence elsewhere, then, should have prepared them for a better fate. 
As it developed, the Zionist community in Palestine was not fatal- 
istic. 


[530] 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE WAR 
FOR PALESTINE 


The Arab States Prepare for Invasion 


CC H ; , 

OW BEAUTIFUL WAS THIS DAY, May 14,” an Arab Legion 
officer said, “when the whole world held its breath anticipating the 
entry of seven Arab armies into Palestine to redeem it from the Zion- 
ists and the West. On this day Arab forces broke forth from all sides 
and stood as one man to demand justice and to please God, con- 
science and the sense of duty.”! General Sir John Bagot Glubb, the 
British commander of the Transjordanian Arab Legion, recalled of 
the invasion: 


It was a sultry May day, with a haze of dust hanging over the 
roads. In the city of Amman and in every village along the road, 
the people were gathered, cheering and clapping wildly as each 
unit drove past. The flat roofs and the windows were crowded with 
women and children, whose shrill cries and wavering trebles could 
be heard above the roar and rattle of the vehicles, and the cheering 
of the crowds of men beside the road. The troops themselves were 
in jubilation. In some trucks, the soldiers were clapping and cheer- 
ing. In others, they were laughing and waving to the crowds as 
they passed. Many of the vehicles had been decorated with green 
branches or bunches of pink oleander flowers, which grew beside 
the road. The procession seemed more like a carnival than an army 
going to war.? 


Yet behind the excitement lay months of indecision and cross- 
purposes. Almost until the last week before the end of the mandate, 
it was not certain that the invasion of Palestine actually would take 
place. The possibility of armed intervention had first been discussed 
on June 9, 1946, during the conference of Arab leaders at Bludan, 
Syria. Abdullah of Transjordan supported the idea. So did the Iraqi 
prime minister, Salih Jabr, and the Mufti himself. Their aims 
were quite different, however. Abdullah’s interest was essentially 
in the Arab sectors of Palestine; he was willing to arrange his own 
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deal with the Jews for the rest of the country (see pp. 539-41, be- 
low). The Syrians on the other hand were determined to seize as 
much as they could of northern Palestine, preempting this area from 
the Arab Legion. The Mufti’s aims were simplest of all. They were to 
drive the Jews out of Palestine and rule the country. The rest— 
Lebanon and Iraq, Egypt and Saudi Arabia—by and large were anti- 
interventionist.? As a consequence of this lack of unanimity, the 
invasion decision had to be postponed. 

Later meetings, at Sofar and Alay, Lebanon (see p. 510, 
above), did not effectively resolve the issue, although a military 
committee was organized. In early 1948, we recall, as fighting 
gained momentum in Palestine, the Arab League appointed an Iraqi 
general, Sir Ismail Safwat Pasha, to coordinate the training of 
“volunteers.” But it was not until the Jews seized Haifa and Tiberias 
that the Arab League called a meeting of its military commanders 
and demanded from them a plan for the intervention of regular 
Arab armies in Palestine. Even then, as the Iraqi minister of defense 
wrote afterward, “. . . the members of the Political Committee were 
convinced that a [mere] show of determination to engage in battle 
would suffice to prevail on the major Powers to intervene on behalf 
of the Arabs, and that thus the Jews would be forced to comply with 
Arab demands.” 

By the end of April a “show of determination” clearly was not 
going to be enough to block partition. The Jews were tightening 
their grip on Jaffa, the largest Arab community in Palestine. Except 
for the Jerusalem area, the military balance seemed to be shifting in 
favor of the Zionists. The Arab chiefs of staff therefore hurriedly 
met in Damascus to work out a united approach. As the strategy 
was initially formulated, the Syrian and Lebanese armies were to 
invade northern Palestine and occupy Tiberias, Safed, and Nazareth. 
Once these forces engaged Jewish units in the north, the principal 
effort would be opened by the Iraqi army and the Arab Legion 
south of Lake Galilee, moving west toward Haifa. The port city was 
scheduled to fall to a combined assault of the four Arab armies on 
May 21. The role of the Egyptians in this first phase was to be 
essentially diversionary, pinning down Jewish forces south of Tel 
Aviv. 

The scheme was never put into operation. With ideas of his 
own for eastern Palestine, Abdullah was totally uninterested in a 
joint effort to share the division of the country. Anyway, the plan 
was outdated once the Haganah defeated the Arab Liberation Army 
in the north. By the first week of May the Jews were in firm posses- 
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sion of the whole of western Galilee, with their lines of communica- 
tion to Haifa well protected. Safed, intended as a base for invading 
Syrian forces, was captured instead by Allon’s Palmach troops. As 
a consequence of this reversal, the elaborate Arab blueprint deterio- 
rated into a loose understanding that the Iraqis would enter north- 
central Palestine on the flank of the Arab Legion, the Syrian 
brigade would enter southeast of Tiberias, while the far northern 
sector would be left to the small Lebanese division. The Egyptians, 
finally, would be responsible for investing the southern half of 
Palestine. 

Logistics compounded the difficulties of Arab invasion. The 
distance from Baghdad to Haifa was fully 700 miles. The Egyptian 
army’s line of communication extended 250 miles, mainly across 
desert. Even the Arab Legion required between 80 and go miles of 
communication to its front units, including first a descent and then 
a climb of 4,000 feet in crossing the Jordan Valley. Advance knowl- 
edge of this extensive terrain was so grossly inadequate that the 
Syrian and Iraqi general staffs lacked even a single military map 
of Palestine, and were obliged to rely on geographic charts used by 
school pupils and the advice of civilian guides.” Neither was there 
a unified command worthy of the name. On May 14 Abdullah 
claimed the title of commander in chief by virtue of his Legion’s 
recognized military superiority in the Arab world. The title was 
purely honorific. Coordination among the various Arab armies was 
nonexistent. Indeed, the Hashemite ruler admitted as much to 
Muhammad Fadil al-Jamili, the Iraqi minister of interior, who was 
visiting Amman as Abdullah’s guest the day war started. “At dinner 
the king told me that he was chosen as commander in chief of all 
Arab armies,” Jamili recalled, “but that he did not know anything 
about the Arab armies and he had not been given the information 
he had requested.”* 


The Jews Face Invasion 


THE ARABS WOULD have been considerably less hesitant to invade 
Palestine had they known the actual state of Jewish defenses. As 
late as May 12, the Haganah mobilized barely 21,000 men and 
women. The number itself was perhaps not much smaller than the 
total of Arab forces on the Palestine front, consisting of approxi- 
mately 10,000 Egyptians, 4,500 Arab Legionnaires, 7,000 Syrians, 
3,000 Iraqis, and 3,000 Lebanese.’ But the Arabs’ strength, such as 
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it was, was concentrated primarily in their much greater firepower, 
the air forces at their disposal. At the beginning the Jews had 
nothing comparable. Nor, lacking defense in depth, could they 
afford to give ground on any of their four fronts. The Jewish 
general staff also remained unwieldy in its command structure. 
Ben-Gurion was obliged to pass his orders to senior officers through 
a civilian intermediary—a vestige of the Haganah’s early ideological 
role as a pioneer-labor defense force. 

The Jews’ most important resource was to be found, rather, 
in the dedication and military experience of their troops. Yigael 
Yadin, Israel’s army commander, was a case in point. A graduate 
student of archaeology in civilian life, Yadin from his earliest youth 
had followed a typical Haganah career of secret maneuvers, partici- 
pating in operations against both Arab guerrillas and British military 
installations in Palestine. Demonstrating flair and imagination in 
clandestine officers’ training courses, he rose swiftly through the 
ranks of the Underground, becoming chief of Haganah planning 
operations in the last years of the mandate. In 1948 he was called 
to assume acting command of the Jewish defense forces. A tall, 
prematurely balding man with a photographically detailed archaeo- 
logical knowledge of the Palestine terrain, Yadin was thirty years 
old when he assumed this responsibility. None of his brigade com- 
manders was older, or less experienced in Underground operations. 
The task they now faced, to be sure, was more formidable than any 
they had previously encountered. Jewish agents in neighboring 
Arab lands confirmed that a major invasion was imminent. A gen- 
eral plan of battle had to be put into effect immediately. 

Yadin divided his forces with care. Three of his nine brigades 
were allocated to the north. Two were held back in the coastal plain 
to protect the Tel Aviv area. In the south, as a counterpoise to the 
Egyptians, a brigade was dispatched to the Rehovot-Isdud (Ashdod) 
area, and another to the northern Negev region. Finally, in the 
Judean hills one brigade was allocated for the defense of Jerusalem, 
and one to the struggle for the highway in the Jerusalem Corridor. 
These 21,000 troops represented the full complement of Jewish 
fighting strength. In ensuing weeks, additional thousands of re- 
cruits were pressed into service, but on May 14 Jewish manpower 
resources were still critically limited. So was the supply of weapons. 
Quantities of arms had been hurriedly accumulated in Europe and 
elsewhere during preceding months, and even carried across the 
Mediterranean. But the British refused to allow the unloading of 
these cargoes until the mandate ended. By the evening of May 14, 
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Haganah Intelligence had begun piecing the military situation to- 
gether. Transjordan’s Arab Legion was concentrating upon Je- 
rusalem and its surrounding villages. Detachments of the Iraqi army 
were buttressing the Legion in the central Palestine sector. In the 
north, the Syrians and Lebanese were moving into Galilee, while 
other Syrian and Iraqi units were deploying against Jewish farm 
settlements in the Jordan Valley. In the southwest, meanwhile, the 
Egyptians were moving across Sinai with a force of two brigades. 

The Lebanese army of between 3,000 and 3,500 men was the 
weakest threat to the newly established Jewish republic. Its officers 
were essentially young men of leisure from “good” families who, 
like their government, cared more for striking a belligerent pose 
than actively fighting.’ Two days after the end of the mandate, a 
thousand Lebanese troops seized the Palestine frontier post of 
Malkiyah and then stopped there for the rest of the war. In theory, 
the Syrian army represented a weightier factor. Trained initially by 
General Weygand before World War II, and later by a British mil- 
itary mission in 1945, it reached a manpower strength of 8,000 
troops by May, 1948. The typical Syrian recruit demonstrated little 
fighting spirit, however. The army lacked a general staff, and its 
single effective formation was a mechanized brigade, which took 
the leading role in the invasion of Palestine.” Actually the Syrians’ 
major asset was their equipment. It was far superior, in tanks and 
artillery, to anything the Jews possessed at the beginning of the 
war. 

Thus, shortly after May 15, a Syrian column of two hundred 
armored vehicles, including forty-five tanks, moved deliberately 
toward the southern tip of Lake Galilee. Its target was the cluster of 
lush, prosperous Jewish settlements on both sides of the Jordan 
River. Several of these were overrun. The column then proceeded to 
attack Deganiah, the oldest kibbutz in Palestine. Without artillery, 
Jewish forces were helpless to block the Syrian advance. Until 
then the only heavy weapons that had been unloaded at Haifa 
were four howitzers of the type used by the French army in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. Two of these ancient field pieces 
were promptly dismantled and rushed to Deganiah. The local com- 
mander, Moshe Dayan, had them reassembled at the very moment 
the first Syrian tanks rumbled through the kibbutz perimeter,” and 
scored a hit on the advance tank. Had the Syrians known that these 
two obsolete weapons represented half the arsenal of Jewish field 
guns in Palestine, they might have pressed the attack. Instead, 
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the armored vehicles swung around in their tracks and clattered 
back up the mountain road. They never returned. 

From then on, the Syrian government and high command con- 
centrated on a more limited strategy. The Damascus regime had 
inherited from the French mandatory several territorial claims 
against Palestine dating back to the Paris Peace Conference of 
1919—20. The most important of these was the protruding finger 
of northeastern Galilee, giving access to additional water resources. 
Farther south, too, the Syrians laid claim to the eastern shore of 
Lake Galilee. Accordingly, their military campaign in the “second 
round” was designed to solve these essentially local problems in their 
favor, rather than to eliminate Israel. 

The Iraqis proved only barely more successful than the Syrians. 
Their contingent, stationed in Transjordan near the Palestine fron- 
tier before May 15, numbered about 8,000, of whom 3,500 were 
combat troops.!? An effort was launched to cross the Jordan River 
opposite Beisan the day the mandate ended. It failed. The Iraqi 
commander, General Tahir, thereupon withdrew his men from 
this region and stationed them in the Samarian “triangle,” where 
they were spread out thinly as far as Jenin and Tulkarem, only 
eleven miles from the Mediterranean. Qawukjis irregulars held 
the Mount Gilboa range and several nearby Arab villages, thus act- 
ing as a protective screen for the Iraqis. On May 28, the Jews 
managed to destroy this screen by clearing the northern tip of the 
mountains. Five days later, however, a Jewish frontal attack on 
Jenin itself was driven back by Iraqi reinforcements. A second 
Jewish effort failed two days later. Remarkably, the Iraqis were 
unwilling to counterattack. From then on until the truce of June 11, 
they simply held their earlier positions. Had they continued their 
offensive in the early days of the war, they might well have cut the 
newborn Jewish state in half. But enthusiasm for battle was notably 
lacking among the Iraqi peasant conscripts. There were instances 
in which the Jews found dead Iraqi gunners chained to their 
weapons. 


Israeľs Survival in the Balance 


THE MOST CRITICAL BATTLE areas of the Palestine war proved to 
be in the south, along the Egyptian line of invasion up the coast, 
and in the Judean hills, where the Arab Legion laid siege to Jeru- 
salem. Ironically, until May 6, Egyptian army headquarters assumed 
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that military activity would be limited to occasional volunteers for 
the Moslem Brotherhood irregulars in southern Palestine. When the 
order came to march into Palestine with two brigades, Major Gen- 
eral Ahmad Ali al-Muawi, commander of the Egyptian expeditionary 
force, protested to the government that the condition of his troops 
was deplorable.'! The military staff itself was responsible for this, 
of course. The contrast between its officers and men was that of 
Pharaohs and slaves.1® Nevertheless, Prime Minister Nuqrashi Pasha 
assured Muawi that little fighting actually would be necessary in 
Palestine. The United Nations surely would intervene before serious 
hostilities began. The Egyptian force gathering at al-Arish consisted 
of about 10,000 men, reasonably mechanized, and organized into 
the Second and Fourth Brigades. Brigadier Muhammad Naguib 
commanded the Second Brigade; his principal staff officer was 
Major Abd al-Hakim Amir. 

Naguib led his troops toward the coastal road extending to 
Gaza and Tel Aviv. The Fourth Brigade, under Lieutenant General 
Abd al-Aziz, moved inland toward Beersheba and the Hebron hills. 
On May 20, en route, Aziz’s column entered the small Bedouin town 
of Beersheba, and then continued northward through Hebron to 
Bethlehem, which was handed over to the Egyptians on May 22 by 
the Arab Legion. Whereupon this brigade moved at once against 
the kibbutz of Ramat Rachel, guarding the New—Jewish—City of 
Jerusalem. Naguib, meanwhile, leading 5,000 troops, moved cau- 
tiously up the coastal highway toward the Tel Aviv urban enclave. To 
counter this threat, Yadin ordered his southern brigade with 2,000 
men pulled from their battle stations on the Jerusalem highway. 
These troops had already suffered grievous losses fighting the 
Legion, and were exhausted and underequipped. Naguib was un- 
aware of the actual precariousness of the Jewish position, however. 
The Egyptians had just encountered unexpectedly stiff resistance 
from the isolated kibbutz of Yad Mordecai, which had managed to 
withstand five days of intensive Egyptian shelling before being 
evacuated. Those five days had tied up approximately half of Na- 
guib’s entire coastal force, and mauled one of his battalions so thor- 
oughly that it had to be temporarily deactivated.' Several miles away 
from Yad Mordecai, another kibbutz, Negba, was blocking the 
Egyptian advance in a resistance of equal ferocity. Although Naguib 
eventually decided to by-pass the bristling farm community, Negba 
remained a continual threat to his flank. He moved with elaborate 
caution, as a result, slowing his drive barely sixteen miles from the 
outskirts of Tel Aviv. 
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With a population of a quarter-million, Tel Aviv was the largest 
city in Israel. Its fall clearly would mean the end of the war for the 
Jews. At this point, therefore, Yadin decided to risk a tactical of- 
fensive. On May 29 he ordered reinforcements from the Jerusalem 
Corridor to circle Naguib’s positions at night and attack the Egyp- 
tians from the rear. With a troop strength less than half that of the 
invaders, the relief force nevertheless found darkness and surprise 
effective weapons. The Egyptians were thrown into confusion by the 
unexpected descent upon their flank. Yadin shrewdly exploited their 
disarray by calling a press conference and announcing that the Egyp- 
tian supply lines had been cut by “overwhelming concentrations” of 
Israeli troops. The “news” was immediately dispatched over the 
international wire services, and of course reached Cairo. As Yadin 
had hoped, the Egyptian high command accepted the story at face 
value and radioed Naguib to pull up short. The bewildered com- 
mander dutifully followed these instructions." Major Gamal Abd 
al-Nasser later described the confusion among the rank and file of 
the troops. One day he asked a private soldier why he thought he 
was there. 


As long as I live [wrote Nasser later], I shall never forget his reply 
when he said: “We are on manoeuvres, Sir!” “What do you mean 
and where are we manoeuvring?” said I in obvious astonishment. 
“We are engaged in manoeuvres at Rebeiki, Sir!” he said in what 
appeared to me to be the manner of a person who knew what he 
was talking about. Now Rebeiki is the region on the Cairo-Suez 
Desert Road, where the armed forces carried out their annual 
manoeuvres. We were then manoeuvring at Rebeiki and not fight- 
ing in Palestine! This was the opinion of a soldier from our bat- 
talion. Who could blame him?!8 


Naguib’s setback proved to be the turning point of the Egyptian 
invasion. Tel Aviv was never again in jeopardy. On the other hand, 
the Egyptian government and high command were not dissatisfied 
with their accomplishments thus far. By June 11, when the first 
United Nations truce came into effect (see p. 545, below), Egyptian 
troops were within artillery range of Tel Aviv and encamped near 
the suburbs of Jerusalem. They dominated all the main roads of the 
Negev, as well. Conversely, the Jewish reinforcement column in 
the south had suffered nearly 1,200 dead and wounded and urgently 
needed rest and new equipment. The Zionist settlements in the 
Negev were isolated and in danger of being starved out. 

The Jewish situation in the Jerusalem area, besieged by Trans- 
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jordan’s Arab Legion, was even more precarious. It was the more 
unexpected, as well. Both the Zionists and the British had long con- 
sidered Abdullah to be the most accommodating of all the Arab 
leaders. Indeed, the Hashemite king had always made plain that his 
interest lay exclusively in the Arab portions of Palestine. In the 
spring of 1948, Transjordanian Prime Minister Tewfik Pasha, visit- 
ing London to negotiate a new treaty, informed Bevin that the Am- 
man government had decided to send the Arab Legion across the 
Jordan River when the British mandate ended. Its goal would be 
limited to the occupation of eastern Palestine, the portion awarded 
the Arabs by the United Nations Partition Resolution. General 
Glubb, who attended this meeting, recalled: “I can to this day almost 
see Mr. Bevin sitting at his table in that splendid room. When I fin- 
ished my translation thus far, he interrupted Taufiq Pasha’s state- 
ment by saying: ‘It seems the obvious thing to do.’ He added later, 
‘but do not go and invade the areas allotted to the Jews.’ ‘We should 
not have the forces to do so, even if we so desired,’ [replied the Arab 
prime minister. J”? 

Abdullah did not disguise his intentions from the Arab League. 
At an earlier meeting with the other Arab delegations in Amman, on 
October 14, 1948, the king warned that he was reserving his “free- 
dom of action” in Palestine. Under no circumstances would he 
countenance a Palestinian government, with or without the Mufti. 
He also disliked the notion of using Palestinian Arabs for operations 
against the Jews. Two weeks before, he had explained his views to 
a close friend: 


The Mufti and Kuwatly [the Syrian president] want to set up an 
independent Arab state in Palestine with the Mufti at its head. If 
that were to happen I would be encircled on almost all sides by 
enemies. This compels me to take measures to anticipate their 
plans. My forces will therefore occupy every place evacuated by the 
British. I will not begin the attack on the Jews and I will only attack 
them if they first attack my forces. I will not allow massacres in 
Palestine. Only after quiet and order have been established will it 
be possible to reach an understanding with the Jews.29 


Such an understanding apparently was reached as early as the 
following month. Under British patronage, the Hashemite realm had 
coexisted for two and a half decades in intimate economic associ- 
ation with the Jews. Abdullah himself had always entertained a 
shrewd appreciation of Zionist dynamism and staying power, and of 
the advantages the Jewish redemptive effort in Palestine could offer 
his own impoverished little nation. Over the years he had made and 
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cultivated many friendships with the Jews. He expected to be able 
to reach a political agreement with them. Conceivably there was 
leeway for minor alterations to be negotiated in the Partition Resolu- 
tion—for example, permitting Transjordan an easement to Haifa 
harbor and an outlet for Arab agricultural produce. In November, 
1947, therefore, the diminutive king held a secret meeting with Mrs. 
Golda Myerson (later Meir) in Rutenberg House at the Jordan River 
power station at Naharayim. The conversation was entirely amica- 
ble. If the United Nations decided to partition Palestine, Abdullah 
explained, he frankly preferred to annex the Arab sector to his king- 
dom. Mrs. Myerson foresaw no difficulties, agreeing with Abdullah 
that “we both have a common enemy—the Mufti.”** She added that 
the Jews would themselves do nothing to breach the partition line 
envisaged in the United Nations Resolution, but it was no business 
of theirs what would happen in the Arab area.?? 

This genial exchange was typical of the understanding that had 
always existed not only between Abdullah and the Zionists, but 
also between Abdullah’s late brother Feisal and the Jews—and was 
accordingly a source of deep suspicion throughout the rest of the 
Arab world. In later years continued reference would be made to the 
“Hashemite-Zionist partnership.” “Of all Arab leaders, King Abdul- 
lah, dean of the Hashemite family, was closest to the hearts of the 
Zionists,” wrote the Iraqi historian Muhammad Udah. “Their most 
important writers considered his tenure on the Jordanian throne 
one of the greatest assurances for the preservation of Israel.”** 

Yet as late as Tewfik Pasha’s discussion with Bevin, and Abdul- 
lah’s conversation with Mrs. Myerson, it was still by no means 
certain that the Arab League would authorize military intervention 
in Palestine. Only later, when this step became increasingly likely, 
did Abdullah admit to a visiting journalist on April 26 that “[AJll our 
efforts to find a peaceful solution to the Palestine problem have 
failed. The only way left for us is war. I will have the pleasure and 
honour to save Palestine.”** Abdullah cherished no illusions of win- 
ning the entire country for his dynasty; the Legion comprised barely 
4,500 men available for battle operations. Even so, he expected to do 
well. His troops were equipped with artillery and commanded by 
British officers. Two days before the British withdrawal, moreover, 
the Arab League had promised Abdullah a war chest of up to three 
million pounds sterling, in deference to his position as commander 
in chief. Now that hostilities were certain in Palestine, the king was 
determined to exploit these advantages by stealing a march on the 
other Arab states. He explained his position to Mrs. Myerson in a 
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second secret conversation of May 8, this one in Amman. Accom- 
panied by Ezra Danin, a veteran Sephardi native of Palestine with 
extensive connections among Palestinians and other Arabs, Mrs. 
Myerson had disguised herself as a peasant woman to make the 
dangerous trip to the Transjordanian capital. Abdullah implored his 
visitors to postpone the declaration of the Jewish state, and to accept 
instead an undivided Palestine with autonomous Jewish areas. Mrs. 
Myerson turned down the offer. Somewhat embarrassedly, then, 
the king explained that he had intended to honor his original agree- 
ment not to invade Jewish territory, but now “I am one among five. 
I have no alternative and I cannot act otherwise.”25 

As the discussion continued, Mrs. Myerson warned Abdullah 
that the Jews were his only friends. “I know it,” he replied, “and I 
have no illusions on that score. I know the [other Arabs] and their 
“good intentions.’ I firmly believe that Divine Providence has restored 
you, a Semite people who were banished to Europe and have bene- 
fitted by its progress, to the Semite East, which needs your knowl- 
edge and initiative. . . . But the situation is grave, and we must not 
err through hasty action. Consequently I beg of you again to be 
patient.” Mrs. Myerson firmly rejected the proposal of delaying 
Jewish statehood. “I am sorry,” Abdullah replied. “I deplore the 
coming bloodshed and destruction. Let us hope we shall meet again 
and will not sever our relations. If you find it necessary to meet me 
during the actual fighting, do not hesitate to come and see me.”2¢ 
On their way back to Palestine, the two Jewish visitors could see at a 
distance Iraqi army units moving toward the front with their heavy 
transport and extensive field artillery. 

Abdullah’s decision to engage in hostilities was influenced not 
merely by suspicion of his Arab neighbors, but by a deeply rooted, 
almost visceral yearning for the city of Jerusalem, with all its Mos- 
lem historical associations. Indeed, capture of the venerated shrine 
community would recompense the Hashemite king for his father’s 
loss of Mecca and Medina to the Saudi dynasty in 1925. It was for 
this reason, too, that Abdullah indicated his disapproval of the Arab 
League plan of battle, which assigned the Legion to northern Pales- 
tine and Haifa. Rather, he ordered his troops to concentrate on 
Jerusalem and its hinterland, and on those sectors of Palestine 
awarded to the Arab state. It is of interest that the decision was taken 
over the strenuous objections of the Legion commander, General 
Glubb. The Englishman was fearful of bogging his army down in 
Jerusalem. The Jews were experts in street fighting, he pointed out, 
and by engaging in their kind of warfare the Legion would dissipate 
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the advantage of its superior tactical training and mobility. “With 
our slender manpower and no reserves, we could not afford a slog- 
ging match,” he insisted. But the king would not be budged. Glubb, 
in turn, was so unnerved at the prospect of war in Jerusalem that 
(he recounted later) he fell upon his knees. “‘O God,’ I said, ‘I Bis 
not equal to these events. I entreat Thee to grant to me Thy help.’ 

But if Abdullah was short-sighted in committing himself to the 
battle for Jerusalem, Glubb was equally ill-informed in his estima- 
tion of Jewish defenses. They were much less formidable than he 
imagined. The Arabs controlled every height around the city and 
within it. Their fighting strength by then was more than 5,000 well- 
armed men, while the Jews, if numerically their equal, were virtually 
weaponless. Half the Haganah field strength was committed to pro- 
tect ten or twelve beleaguered settlements around the Judean hills, 
and was isolated from Jerusalem and the rest of Jewish Palestine. 
A large part of the city’s Jewish population was Orthodox and quite 
fatalistic, unprepared to fight. Had Glubb known, then, how desper- 
ate the enemy’s circumstances were, he would have concentrated all 
his forces on Jerusalem immediately. 


The Battle for Jerusalem 


THUS FOR THE 80,000 Jews in the Holy City, already weakened by 
the Arab stranglehold on their life line from the coast, the initial 
weeks of the Transjordanian attack nearly proved fatal. On May 18, 
Abdullah sent his first units into the Old City, a historic enclave con- 
sisting of mixed communities of Arabs, Armenians, and Greeks, 
with a small Jewish quarter, all surrounded by a medieval Turkish 
wall. Simultaneously an additional 2,000 Legionnaires, well 
equipped with artillery and commanded by British officers, moved in 
on Jerusalem from the north and soon invested its outlying perim- 
eter. Within the opening days of hostilities, they threatened a 
breakthrough into the Jewish-inhabited area of the New City. 

After ten days of savage fighting, the outnumbered Haganah 
troops finally managed to drive the Legion back. Eventually, on May 
28, Glubb decided to call off the attack in the northern part of the 
city. Some of his companies had lost fully half their effective 
strength.** From this point on, the Arabs switched their offensive 
to Jerusalem’s southern approaches. Units of the Egyptian army had 
already reached the Legion’s advance lines in Bethlehem. On May 
21, under cover of a heavy Transjordanian artillery bombardment, 
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Egyptian infantrymen stormed the kibbutz of Ramat Rachel, lying 
astride the entrance to southern Jerusalem. What followed was the 
single most bitter encounter of the Palestine war. The little kibbutz 
changed hands five times during the next four days. Soldiers press- 
ing forward in bayonet attack often had to climb over bodies piled 
on top of each other. When the last attack was over, the Jews re- 
mained in control. For the moment, at least, the likelihood of the 
Arabs capturing the New City faded. 

The Jewish quarter behind the Turkish Wall failed to hold out, 
however. This congested little warren of streets and courtyards was 
inhabited exclusively by Orthodox pietists, and defended by a single 
Haganah unit. On May 18 a second company of Jewish troops fought 
its way into the Old City and took up position at the side of the de- 
fenders. In the following week other Jewish units made repeated at- 
tempts to break through the tightening Arab ring, but each time a 
Legion artillery barrage drove them off. At last, on May 28, the 
Jewish quarter surrendered. News of the fall of the Old City was re- 
ceived with profound shock by the Jewish inhabitants of Palestine. 
The venerable enclave had traditionally been revered as the site of 
the ancient Hebrew temple and was the cynosure of Orthodox Jewry 
the world over. Its loss—and the subsequent desecration of its Jewish 
shrines—was to be lamented with unalleviated bitterness in years 
to come. 

Yet from the purely military viewpoint, the fate of the New City 
and its Jewish inhabitants was the principal concern of the Israeli 
high command. The Arabs had thus far been unable to conquer the 
sprawling urban complex through direct assault. By the opening of 
June, nevertheless, the ability of the metropolitan area to hold out 
was far from certain. Thousands of shells were being fired into the 
city, inflicting some 1,400 civilian casualties in the first ten days 
of June.*® With the supply line from Tel Aviv blocked, ammunition 
for the New City defenders was nearly exhausted. The water pipeline 
from the coast had long since been cut, and citizens queued up each 
day for rations of drinking water. The prospect of mass starvation 
was also very real. In certain quarters of the city, people foraged in 
the streets. Some ate weeds. During prolonged and anguished 
meetings with Yadin, therefore, Ben-Gurion insisted that full mili- 
tary priority now be given to the opening of the Jerusalem highway. 

On May 23, Israel’s most respected field commander, Yigal 
Allon, was called down from the north to assume tactical responsi- 
bility for the assault on Latrun, the Arab strongpoint controlling the 
road. New recruits had to be summoned to augment the Jewish 
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forces, including hundreds of recent immigrants who possessed no 
military experience or training. They were rushed up now by buses 
and taxis from Tel Aviv. On May 25, the attack was launched in a 
blistering desert khamsin. Notwithstanding the lack of adequate 
reconnaissance or artillery support, the men were thrown into a 
direct frontal offensive. The Arab Legion’s Fourth Regiment, en- 
sconced in the village heights, raked the attackers with mortars and 
artillery. The Jews were thrown back with heavy loss of life. During 
the next few days additional attempts were mounted, and each time 
with the same result. Latrun very nearly became the graveyard of 
Jewish hopes for breaking the siege of Jerusalem. 

A single alternative remained for opening the Jewish supply 
line. During the previous weeks, Colonel David Marcus, an Ameri- 
can Jew and West Point graduate serving as area commander for 
the road, had been using a path south of Latrun and Bab al-Wad to 
send troops on foot through the hills to Jerusalem. Marcus specu- 
lated that the path might be widened to enable vehicles to pass 
through. With Yadin’s approval, hundreds of laborers were now 
summoned from Tel Aviv and immediately set to work clearing 
boulders and dynamiting rock slidings. There was no opportunity 
for rest, even in the fiercest heat, for a United Nations truce was to 
come into effect on June 11. If the “Burma Road” were not com- 
pleted before then, no further efforts would be permitted after the 
truce deadline, and Jerusalem would starve. Finally, by June 9, a 
primitive roadbed was cut through the Jerusalem mountains. The 
first trucks, loaded with cans of food and water, ventured out on 
the pitted makeshift highway. Several hours later they entered 
Jerusalem, where they were greeted rapturously by the awaiting 
Jewish population. 


The First United Nations Truce 


Ir was the British representative, Sir Alexander Cadogan, who had 
repeatedly voted against a truce resolution in the Security Council. 
Maintaining a proprietary interest in the Arab war effort, Cadogan 
declined to approve a cease-fire order until the Arab armies clearly 
were reaching the exhaustion point. Even then he was unwilling to 
go further than to suggest the appointment of a United va 
mediator, with power to recommend a settlement. Cadogan’s pro- 
posal was endorsed by the Security Council on May 20, and the 
chosen mediator, Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden, arrived in the 
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Middle East the following week. The Arabs were generally receptive 
to the idea of a truce, but the Jews were unprepared to accept Bern- 
adotte’s limitations on immigration during the projected month- 
long cease-fire. Eventually a compromise was reached under which 
no weapons were to be brought in, and male immigrants of military 
age would be gathered in camps under United Nations supervision 
(neither side, as it turned out, observed this restriction ).3 All fight- 
ing would stop on June 11. 

The truce descended on the exhausted armies “as dew from 
heaven,” in the words of one Israeli general. Both sides were at the 
limit of their resources. Strategically, the Arabs had gained little. 
The Syrians had established a bridgehead on Israeli territory, but it 
was a negligible one. The Legion had taken the Old City, but the 
achievement was of questionable military importance. The Egyp- 
tians had acquired a foothold in the Negev, but this was barren 
desert. Whatever pretense to a united command ever existed among 
the Arab armies had disintegrated in the actual fighting. The Syr- 
ians, for example, had attacked at Samakh, and the Legion had 
launched an offensive six miles to the south at Gesher; neither side 
had attempted to coordinate its strategy with the other. During the 
lull in hostilities, the Iraqi chief of staff, General Salah Saib al-J aburi, 
presented a long report to his government, warning that the Jews 
would come back much strengthened after the expiration of the 
truce, and urging that the Arabs be unified immediately and effec- 
tively. 

Such an effort was briefly made. On their own, the Traqis 
offered the post of commander in chief to General al-Muawi, who 
had led the Egyptian expeditionary force. Whereupon, learning of 
the offer, Abdullah promptly vetoed it. The truth was that the Hashe- 
mite king by then had lost interest in continuing the war. His cas- 
ualties had been heavy, and the likelihood of further territorial gain 
in Palestine was minimal. When Glubb asked the government for 
new troops, he was rebuffed. “ ‘There won't be any more fighting,’ 
[Prime Minister Tewfik Pasha] said to me, shaking the first finger of 
his right hand to the right and left. . . . No more fighting! I and 
Nokrashy Pasha are agreed on that, and when we two are agreed we 
can sway the rest. No! No more fighting! ”?? Glubb commented 
sourly that a month’s priceless respite was wasted afterward. In con- 
trast, the other Arab leaders made effective use of the truce. The 
Iraqis doubled their numbers at the front, to 10,000, and added large 
quantities of equipment. The Syrians also carried out an intensive 
recruiting campaign, as did the Egyptians. By the first week in July, 
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the number of Arab regular troops in Palestine had grown from 
25,000 to nearly 45,000."4 

As the time approached for the truce to expire, the Arab League 
political committee met in Cairo. There Tewfik Pasha argued stren- 
uously against resuming hostilities. He was a minority of one, al- 
though most of the Arab chiefs of staff privately supported him. The 
decision was made by the politicians, who evidently hoped to protect 
their reputations by declining to renew the cease-fire; the Security 
Council then hopefully would impose a new truce.” Nugrashi Pasha 
in Egypt actually doubted that his cabinet would survive if the cease- 
fire were prolonged. As it turned out, by renewing the war after 
having given the Jews a month’s respite, the Arab governments 
doomed their military effort in Palestine. “Those governments did 
not know either how to enter the battle or how to get out of it,” wryly 
observed Musa al-Alami later.** 

For the Jews, the issue of continuing the struggle was much 
simpler. Their military position at the time of the United Nations 
truce was by no means assured. The invading Arab armies had been 
contained, but more than a third of the territory allocated to Israel 
—essentially the Negev—remained in Arab hands. The Syrians on 
the western bank of the Jordan still threatened the safety of Galilee, 
while the Iraqis in the central sector were ensconced only eleven 
miles from the Mediterranean. Not least of all, the narrow artery to 
Jerusalem was still vulnerable, and in the city itself the Jewish pop- 
ulation was far from secure in its provisions of food, water, and 
medicine. Gravely short of manpower and weapons, the fledgling 
Israeli army actually was in danger of collapse on nearly every front. 
Troop morale was poor as a result of delayed or inadequate compen- 
sation to soldiers’ families?" 

According to the truce provisions, neither side was permitted to 
introduce new troops. Jerusalem was to be allowed enough food and 
water for a month, but not more. The Israeli high command had no 
intention of abiding by these conditions. Convoys of food and med- 
icines were rushed to Jerusalem. Mobilization was continued and 
increased dramatically in early July. Weapons were secretly un- 
loaded off coastal sites. By then the quantities of guns and equip- 
ment had become more substantial. Well before the end of the 
mandate, the Czechoslovak government had expressed a willingness 
to sell the Jews weapons from the great Skoda works. This decision 
was in part political (reflecting the Soviet line), in part humani- 
tarian (evincing a traditional Czech compassion on the refugee 
issue), and in part economic (the payment was in dollars). On May 
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20 the Czechs turned over an entire military airfield to the Jews, 
which in the following months became Israel’s principal base in Eu- 
rope for the shuttle service of arms and planes. Eventually several 
Dakota transports commuted back and forth between the two na- 
tions, ferrying to Israel dismantled fighter planes, artillery pieces, 
armored vehicles, and lighter weapons and ammunition of various 
kinds. Planes arrived from other countries, including bombers and 
fighters often flown illegally out of Britain and the United States. 

At the same time, the French government continued its support 
of the Jewish cause. Weapons were sold in large quantities to the 
Jews. Training, storage, and assemblage facilities were provided 
near French arms depots and at abandoned French air force landing 
strips. Airfields in Corsica were made available to planes refueling 
en route to Israel.’ Foreign Minister Bidault did not obstruct Irgun 
agents from conducting their recruiting and arms purchases on 
French soil. It was with this tacit understanding that the Irgun 
purchased an American LST vessel and sailed it to France in early 
May. Anchored near Marseilles, the ship was to be loaded with 
several hundred European and North African Jews of military age 
and large quantities of French weapons. At Bidault’s intercession, 
these arms actually were supplied free of charge. Meanwhile General 
Rouen, the French army chief of staff, and Inspector General Wei- 
beau of the French police made embarkation facilities available to 
the Irgun. It was expected that the vessel—called Altalena, a pen 
name of the late Jabotinsky—would make several trips between 
France and Israel with additional recruits and weapons. The LST 
sailed on May 29 with 500 men and women aboard, and a cargo of 
5,000 rifles, 450 machine guns, and millions of rounds of am- 
munition.‘ It was still en route when the United Nations truce 
came into effect. 

Evidently Ben-Gurion consented secretly for the Altalena to 
land. Difficulties arose only when the Irgun demanded that three- 
quarters of the weapons go to their own units. The prime minister 
adamantly refused this challenge to the authority of the Israeli gov- 
ernment. Soon shooting broke out between regular forces and the 
Irgunists on the boat. The Altalena burned, twelve of its crew were 
killed, some of its cargo was lost. The incident immediately stopped 
all further arms shipments from France. It opened, too, a bitter 
factional dispute between the Israeli Right and the Labor govern- 
ment that was destined to envenom the politics of the Jewish repub- 
lic for nearly a generation. Yet the immediate consequence of the 
Altalena episode was the Israeli cabinet’s decision to arrest a num- 
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ber of Irgun leaders and to abolish the Irgun units within the army. 

Ben-Gurion was determined now to impose unity and discipline 
at all levels of the military effort. Whenever possible, he appointed 
ex-officers of the British army’s Palestinian units as front com- 
manders. Uniforms became standard, and a differential pay scale 
was established for officers. During the month-long truce, too, new 
recruits were given intensive training and new weapons were mas- 
tered. With 60,000 men in service and growing quantities of Euro- 
pean and American equipment at its disposal, the army was 
systematically transformed into a modern fighting force. Its power 
now emerged as a central fact of Middle Eastern life in the months 
—and years—that lay ahead. 


Demographic and Territorial Changes 


THE EGYPTIANS PREPARED to strike the first blow. On July 8, even 
before the truce expired, General Naguib renewed the attack against 
Negba, linchpin of the Israeli defense system in the south. But 
Negba, too, had been reinforced with heavy equipment during the 
truce, and now successfully hurled back repeated Egyptian assaults. 
Thereupon the Jews themselves began a limited offensive, reoccu- 
pying a number of villages in the northwestern corner of the Negev, 
forcing back the main Egyptian line in the center. It soon became 
evident to Yadin and his staff that the Egyptians no longer repre- 
sented a serious offensive threat. They would be dealt with at a more 
opportune time afterward. y 

In the north, meanwhile, the Syrians were content to dig in at 
the captured farm settlement of Mishmar HaYarden, and shell the 
road to this area. Their foothold in Jewish territory no longer con- 
stituted a bridgehead. The presence of 2,000 Arab irregulars under 
Fawzi al-Qawukji in the lower Galilee mountains was a more serious 
potential danger. The Jews disposed of it, however, in a brutal week- 
long campaign, during which they overran the Arab stronghold of 
Nazareth and cleared the surrounding Arab villages. At the same 
time, the principal Israeli military effort was concentrated on the 
Iraqi-held Lydda-Ramle area that formed a wedge only eleven miles 
from Tel Aviv and threatened to cut the nation in two. The salient 
also dominated Palestine’s major road junctions, north-south, east- 
west, including the neck of the Jerusalem Corridor, and the coun- 
try’s one major airport. On July 9, therefore, Yigal Allon led two of 
his brigades in an attack on this Arab strongpoint. In the course of 
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a day and a night of fighting, the Arab positions were completely 
encircled. On the 11th, Lydda and its international airport fell to the 
Jews. The following day Colonel Moshe Dayan led a column of jeeps 
into Ramle. Barreling through the main street at full speed, machine 
guns firing, Dayan’s men sent the panic-stricken Iraqi troops fleeing. 
With this sledgehammer operation, the Jews eliminated any remain- 
ing Arab threat to the Tel Aviv area. An alternative, if precarious, 
route to Jerusalem was simultaneously opened, and the most impor- 
tant communications centers in Palestine were wrested from the 
Arabs. Allon’s subsequent effort to outflank Latrun failed. Yet it did 
not escape Glubb, the Legion commander, that the Jews had been 
continuously on the offensive during the entire period of fighting, 
and the Arabs on the defensive—a precise reversal of the earlier 
phase of the war. 

By mid-July, too, Glubb was compromised in Abdullah’s eyes 
for having failed to save Lydda and Ramle. The moment the second 
truce came into effect, the king sent his English commander on a 
month’s leave in Europe for “rest.” Like Glubb himself, Abdullah 
now turned entirely defensive in his thinking, and concentrated ex- 
clusively upon protecting his position in and around Jerusalem. The 
Legion henceforth ceased to be a factor in the Palestine war. In 
truth, the shift in military fortunes registered no less dramatically 
on Abdullah’s patron, the British government. On the first day of 
renewed fighting after July 9, the Arab capitals had unanimously 
turned down an appeal for another cease-fire, expecting that their 
armies would retrieve the situation. The British shared this illusion. 
But on July 12 the news reached London that Lydda airport had fal- 
len to the Jews. Thereupon, under urgent instructions from White- 
hall, Cadogan pressed the Security Council to order an immediate 
truce under penalty of sanctions. The Council endorsed this proposal 
unanimously on July 15, with instructions for the firing to cease 
three days later. Meanwhile Glubb met with Bevin in London. “[The 
foreign secretary]... opened the conversation with bitter complaints 
against the Arabs,” the Legion commander wrote later, “whom he 
had done his best to help, but who had in reply only loaded him with 
complaints and abuse.”! It was painfully evident to Bevin that by 
July 18 Israel occupied far more of Palestine than the United Na- 
tions Partition Resolution had allocated; while the Arabs occupied 
only one Jewish settlement, Mishmar HaYarden, together with an 
indeterminate Egyptian foothold in the Negev. 

There were other unanticipated changes in the configuration 
of Palestine. These were demographic. In the months immediately 
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following the Partition Resolution, approximately 30,000 Arabs 
decided to leave Palestine. As in the civil war of the 1930’s, most 
of these émigrés were businessmen and their families from the 
larger cities. Liquidating their holdings, they transferred their ac- 
counts to banks in Egypt and Lebanon, and departed unob- 
trusively.*? No one else budged. On the contrary, with the arrival of 
Arab volunteers and weapons, and the early successes of Qawukji’s 
Arab Liberation Army in the first two months of 1948, the morale of 
the Palestine Arab community was measurably strengthened.‘ 

It was afterward, we recall, that the Jews began to secure the 
upper hand in Palestine in April and May of 1948, clearing the 
interior communications, seizing the vital towns, and controlling 
the principal roads except for the Jerusalem highway and small 
pockets in the Galilee. Simultaneously, Arab public services col- 
lapsed in the pandemonium of British evacuation. The exodus of 
Arab families resumed, and this time included a considerable num- 
ber of middle-class village mayors, high officials, judges, and cadis. 
Thousands of fellahin and town dwellers began to accompany them. 
The most dramatic episode of flight in this second phase of Arab 
departure occurred in Haifa. Approximately 70,000 Arabs lived in 
the harbor city. The businessmen among them began leaving im- 
mediately after the Partition Resolution. As early as February and 
March, 1948, Archbishop al-Hakim, Haifa’s Greek Catholic primate, 
arranged the removal of large groups of Arab children to Damascus 
and Beirut. By the end of March, approximately 25,000 Arabs had 
already left. An additional 20,000 departed in early April, follow- 
ing Qawukji’s offensive and rumors that the Arab air forces would 
soon bomb the Jewish quarters on Mount Carmel. Finally, on April 
21 and 22 the British garrison withdrew and the Jews captured the 
city. 

On the afternoon of the 22nd, the Jewish mayor of Haifa and 
his colleagues met with Arab representatives and entreated them 
to remain in the city with their fellow townsmen. With three and 
a half weeks remaining before the end of the mandate, and the 
United States no longer firmly in support of partition, the Jews were 
fearful of the interpretation the world community would place 
on mass Arab departures. For their part, the Arab leaders, including 
Archbishop al-Hakim, initially agreed to stay on. They asked only for 
several hours to consult with the Higher Committee. Whereupon 
couriers were promptly sent off to Lebanon, to hold discussions with 
representatives of the Mufti and the Arab League. That same after- 
noon the answer was conveyed to the mayor and his associates: the 
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Arabs would not live for a single day under Jewish rule; they de- 
manded permission to leave the city.** All efforts to change iets 
minds failed. Within thirty-six hours the remaining Arab population 
of nearly 30,000 left the city and departed for the Lebanon, either 
overland or by sea. 
Elsewhere in Palestine, too, the Arab exodus gained mo- 
mentum, reaching nearly 175,000 during the last weeks of the 
mandate.** There were various reasons for this flight, but none of 
them could be traced to an alleged appeal for evacuation by the 
Arab governments themselves, ostensibly to make way for the im- 
pending invasion of Arab armies. This was a frequently repeated 
Jewish claim after the war.** Yet no such order for evacuation was 
ever found in any release of the Arab League or in any military 
communiqués of the period. Rather, the evidence in the Arab press 
and radio of the time was to the contrary.*? By and large—except for 
towns like Haifa, already captured by the Jews—the Arab League 
ordered the Palestinians to stay where they were, and stringent 
punitive measures were reported against Arab youths of military age 
who fled the country. Even Jewish broadcasts (in Hebrew) en- 
tioned these Arab appeals to remain.‘8 
The most obvious reason for the mass flight was the collapse 
of Palestine Arab political institutions and of Arab leadership at 
the moment when they were most needed. The departure of 
mukhtars, judges, and cadis from Haifa and the New City of 
Jerusalem, from Jaffa, Safed, and elsewhere, dealt a grave blow to 
the Arab population. The semifeudal character of Arab society 
rendered the illiterate fellah almost entirely dependent on the 
landlord and cadi, and once this elite was gone, the Arab peasant 
was terrified at the prospect of remaining in an institutional 
and cultural void. Jewish victories obviously intensified the fear and 
accelerated departure. In many cases, too—in the battle to open the 
highway to Jerusalem, for example—Jews captured Arab villages 
expelled the inhabitants, and blew up houses to prevent them from 
being used as strongholds against them. In other instances, 
Qawukji’s men used Arab villages for their bases, provoking im- 
mediate Jewish retaliation.*® 
The most savage of these reprisal actions took place on April 9, 
1948, in the village of Deir Yassin, a community guarding the en- 
trance to Jerusalem. The Irgun initiated the operation, and the ruth- 
lessness this group had earlier demonstrated against the British was 
now applied in full measure against the Arabs. The village was 
captured, and more than two hundred Arab men, women, and 
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children were slain, their bodies thrown into a well. Although the 
deed was immediately repudiated by the Haganah command and 
the Jewish government, which arrested the Irgun officers respon- 
sible, the consequences of the massacre were far-reaching. News 
of the outrage rapidly circulated throughout Palestine, and char- 
acteristically was embellished and soon dramatically exaggerated 
by the Arab population. The fellahin were entirely credulous of 
these accounts, for they knew well how their own guerrillas had 
stripped and mutilated Jewish civilians; photographs of the 
slaughter were peddled openly by Arab street vendors. Later, too, 
the villagers were to recall the words of Azzam Pasha on the eve 
of Arab invasion, describing the coming fate of the Jews: “This 
will be a war of extermination and a momentous massacre which 
will be spoken of like the Mongolian massacre and the Crusades.”*° 
It was not unnatural for the Palestinian Arabs to expect the same 
treatment from the Jews. Arab leaders similarly gave wide publicity 
to real and unreal acts of atrocity committed by the enemy, with 
utter indifference to the impact these accounts would have on Arab 
civilian morale.*! In April and May, entire Arab communities were 
fleeing in terror even before Jewish forces overran their homes. A 
French observer, Jacques de Reynier, described the panic of the 
inhabitants of Jaffa when the Jews attacked: 


Immediately everyone was consumed with terror, and soon the 
evacuation started. In the hospitals, the drivers of cars and ambu- 
lances took their vehicles, assembled their families, and fled in 
complete disregard of their responsibilities. Many of the ill, nurses, 
even physicians, departed the hospital wearing the clothes they had 
on, and fled to the countryside. For all of them the one obsession 
was to escape at any cost.” 


The arrival of the regular Arab armies after May 15 had a brief 
stabilizing influence on the Palestine Arab population. The friendly 
cooperation between the makeshift civil administration and the 
local Arabs has been described in the published war memoirs of 
various Arab officers, including those of Nasser, Abdullah al-Tel, 
Kamal al-Din Hussein, and even Qawukji himself.” But it was an 
intermittent relationship at best; the Arab armies failed to con- 
solidate their positions. By June 11, when the first United Nations 
truce came into effect, some 250,000 Arabs had already fled the 
Jewish-occupied areas of the country.** Once on the offensive, more- 
over, Israel shifted its policy toward the local Arabs. No further 
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effort was made to persuade them to stay and share in the antic- 
ipated benefits of Jewish statehood. Rather, attacking on the 
central front after the truce expired, Israeli troops occupied Lydda, 
Ramle, and the cluster of surrounding Arab villages, and “en- 
couraged” some 100,000 of their inhabitants to flee. The method 
was simple. By spreading tough warnings ahead of them, the Jews 
ensured that the majority of these settlements were evacuated even 
before the Israeli army arrived. The number of Arab émigrés reached 
300,000 by July 9, and swelled rapidly in the early autumn after the 
Jews launched their first Negev offensive (see pp. 559-60, below). 
By then even the most optimistic Palestinian Arab recognized that 
the Jewish republic, far from succumbing helplessly to armed in- 
vasion, was in fact capable of waging ruthless and brutal warfare 
on its own. 

After the hostilities ended, the United Nations placed the num- 
ber of Arab fugitives from Israeli-controlled territory at approxi- 
mately 650,000°° (the Jews listed the number as 538,000),°* 70 
percent of the Arab population of Palestine. Not all those who fled 
their homes departed Palestine itself. Approximately 240,000 Arabs 
simply crossed into the Legion-occupied, eastern sector of the 
country. Another 55,000 to 60,000 crossed the river and entered the 
Hashemite Kingdom proper. There were as well 180,000 refugees 
who had originally encamped in southern Palestine, and who now 
fled toward the Gaza area, within Israeli territory, but on the edge 
of the Sinai Peninsula. The fate of these Gaza derelicts was to be 
particularly cruel. Refused employment and resettlement by Israelis 
and Egyptians alike for the next generation, they were destined to 
vegetate in a confinement even more tragic than the one endured 
by Jewish displaced persons in Europe between 1945 and 1948. In 
addition to the fugitives in Gaza and Hashemite-occupied territory, 
nearly 100,000 Palestinian Arabs sought refuge in Lebanon, 
another 70,000 in Syria, with smaller groups traveling on to Iraq 
and Egypt. The descent of these Palestinians upon neighboring 
Arab lands at first served Israel’s short-term purpose. It did away 
with the likelihood of Fifth Column activities, and similarly inun- 
dated the Arab nations with thousands of penniless families, thereby 
complicating their economies and supply problems and obstructing 
their military efforts." After the war, however, the refugees ulti- 
mately would serve as useful a political purpose for the Arab states 
as the Jewish displaced persons had served initially for the Zionists. 

Well before hostilities ended, the Jewish leadership made plain 
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its approach to the refugee question. As early as April, 1948, ad- 
dressing his Labor Zionist colleagues, Ben-Gurion stated: “The Arabs 
are wrong if they think that they will lose nothing in entering the 
war: what has happened in Haifa or Jerusalem might happen in 
other parts of the country.”** He frankly predicted a “great change 
in the composition of the population of the country.” Later, at a 
cabinet meeting of June 16, the Israeli leader stated his attitude 
more unequivocally: “. . . As for the return of the Arabs, not only can 
I not accept the opinion of encouraging their return . . . but I think 
that one should prevent their return. . . . War is war . . . and those 
who declared war upon us will have to bear the consequences after 
they have been defeated.”®? In answer to Count Bernadotte’s appeal 
to allow the refugees to return, the prime minister made his stand 
official on August 1, 1948: 


When the Arab States are ready to conclude a peace treaty with 
Israel [he declared] this question [of refugees] will come up for 
constructive solution as part of the general settlement, and with 
due regard to our counter-claims in respect of the destruction of 
Jewish life and property, the long-term interest of the Jewish and 
Arab populations, the stability of the State of Israel and the dura- 
bility of the basis of peace between it and its neighbours, the actual 
position and fate of the Jewish communities in the Arab countries, 
the responsibilities of the Arab governments for their war of ag- 
gression and their liability for reparation, will all be relevant to 
the question whether, to what extent, and under what conditions, 
the former Arab residents of the territory of Israel should be al- 
lowed to return.®° 


The language bore a remarkable similarity to that used by 
Turkish diplomats at the Conference of Lausanne, in 1922-23, as 
they rejected Greek demands for repatriation following the recent 
war between the two countries. What ensued at that time was the 
first great exchange of refugees in Near Eastern history. Nor were 
the circumstances entirely dissimilar in 1948-49, although the 
plight of the Arab refugees was destined to weigh increasingly 
heavily on the consciences of later Israeli generations. Even as 
Ben-Gurion was speaking, the Damoclean sword of Moslem xeno- 
phobia was descending on the large and ancient Jewish communities 
of North Africa and the Islamic Middle East. Between 1948 and 
1957, as a consequence of government pressure, of economic 
strangulation and physical pogroms, some 467,000 Jews would be 
compelled to flee their ancestral homes in Moslem lands. The largest 
number of them would find asylum in Israel.** 


The War for Palestine 


Bernadotte Makes a Proposal 


WITH THESE EMERGING demographic changes in mind, reinforced 
by a growing awareness of military success, the Israeli government 
evaluated the possibilities of transforming the United Nations truce 
into a permanent peace. The world organization and its mediator in 
Palestine, Count Bernadotte, had moved with unanticipated dis- 
patch in effecting the second cease-fire of July 18, 1948. This had 
not been a negotiated but rather an imposed truce, with warnings 
of severe economic sanctions against those refusing to comply. It 
was intended, moreover, to continue without time limit. Bernadotte 
now had an enlarged staff at his disposal to supervise the querulous 
lull in hostilities, including 310 Swedish, American, French, and 
Belgian military observers, and enough technical personnel to man 
his eighteen planes, four ships, his fleet of hundreds of vehicles 
and radio transmitters. This was in fact an apparatus capable of 
supervising rather more than a limited cease-fire. The mediator 
intended to use it in a strenuous effort to achieve permanent peace. 

Bernadotte was supremely confident of his abilities as a 
negotiator. Fluent in six languages, an experienced diplomat with 
family ties to the Swedish royal dynasty, he had served as president 
of the Swedish Red Cross during and after World War II. In that 
capacity, throughout the last weeks of the German Reich he had 
engaged in critical negotiations with the S.S. chieftain, Heinrich 
Himmler, in an effort to rescue surviving prisoners in Nazi death 
camps. At the time, Bernadotte had conducted the discussions with 
elaborate (and in the eyes of the Jews, unforgivable) caution and 
circumspection, refusing until the last moment to promise Himmler 
immunity from Allied retribution. Although many thousands of 
Jews were transferred to western Germany, where they were 
eventually liberated by the American and British armies, the 
majority of the death camp inmates still alive in April had perished 
by May. The Swedish count nevertheless regarded his mission as a 
success, and was not reluctant afterward to describe the imaginative 
stroke by which he had rescued “his” Jews from the Nazi maw.” 
Now, in the summer of 1948, a tall, long-jawed, vigorous extrovert 
in his late fifties, Bernadotte viewed the Palestine war as a dramatic 
challenge, and was determined to transform the cease-fire into the 
first stage of a binding peace treaty, his personal triumph and an 
assured lien on the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Speed and initiative were of the essence, more even than per- 
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fect justice for either side. “The experience I had during the past 
month,” wrote Bernadotte of the first truce in June, 1948, “had 
gradually . . . strengthened me in my view that the resolution 
adopted by the United Nations General Assembly on 29th Novem- 
ber 1947 had been an unfortunate one. . . . The artificial frontiers 
given to the State of Israel and the solid resistance put up by the 
Arab world against the partition of Palestine and the creation of a 
separate Jewish State were bound to result in warlike complica- 
tions.” The mediator’s proposal, therefore, completed on June 27, 
offered new variations on the Partition Resolution. Instead of two 
independent states, it provided for two independent members of a 
“union” in which the Arab partner would not be a Palestinian Arab 
state, but an enlarged Kingdom of Transjordan. Bernadotte sug- 
gested unlimited Jewish immigration during the first two years, 
after which the right to decide Palestine’s absorptive capacity would 
be transferred to the United Nations Social and Economic Council. 
The mediator emphasized, too, that all refugees must be returned 
to their homes and their property restored. Finally, it was his sug- 
gestion that the Negev be assigned to Transjordan, with western 
Galilee transferred to Israel. Jerusalem would be given outright 
to Transjordan, with assurance of full autonomy to its Jewish 
population. Haifa and Lydda airport would become free zones. 

In one fell swoop, Bernadotte had managed: to disregard 
eighteen months of painstaking United Nations investigation and 
formulation; to outrage all the Arab states except Transjordan; and 
to infuriate the Jews, who had not declared, and successfully de- 
fended, the independence of their sector of Palestine, including the 
New City of Jerusalem, only to return half of it and forfeit their 
right to control immigration. Not surprisingly, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan in the Security Council discerned in the mediator’s scheme 
a way out of the “proved impossibility” of enforcing partition. For 
London, the Bernadotte plan had the obvious merit of giving over 
the larger part of Palestine to Abdullah, a British protégé. But the 
Arab League response was pithily expressed by a Syrian staff officer, 
Muhammad Nimr al-Khatib: “Most of these mediators are spies for 
the Jews anyway,” he insisted. “This is a fact known to everyone.” 
The Arab statesmen icily rejected Bernadotte’s plan, and Abdullah 
was obliged to maintain a common front with them. The Israeli 
government refused even to discuss it. “From the expressions on the 
faces of many of those who sat nearest to me,” Bernadotte wrote of 
a Tel Aviv conference, “I realized that they strongly disapproved 
both of my proposals and myself.” Sobered by the hostile reception 
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on both sides, the mediator decided not to press the issue for the 
time being. In the weeks following the second truce, from August 
I3 to September 16, he returned first to Stockholm for rest and 
reflection, and then to the island of Rhodes for additional con- 
sultations with his staff. “The Jews had shown a blatant unwilling- 
ness for real co-operation,” he explained. “And the Arabs had asked 
me to leave them in peace for a few weeks, so as to allow time 
for popular excitement in their countries to die down.’** 

By the time the mediator returned to Jerusalem, the Jews had 
won more defensible frontiers for themselves, and Bernadotte, in 
turn, had decided to abandon his scheme for transferring Jerusalem 
to the Arabs or limiting Jewish immigration. In his final report to 
the United Nations, a ninety-page document which he and his col- 
leagues prepared at Rhodes and submitted on September 16, 
Bernadotte sharply modified his original proposals. He noted that 
the Jews had established their state and that Israel was “a living, 
solidly entrenched and vigorous reality.” The initial conception of 
a political and economic union was therefore dropped. Jerusalem no 
longer was envisaged as an Arab city but rather as an international 
community, under United Nations control. Bernadotte still antic- 
ipated giving the Negev to the Arabs, together with Lydda and 
Ramle (recently captured by the Jews). But the entire Galilee would 
be assigned to Israel as compensation. In a heartfelt warning, too, 
at the very outset of the report, Bernadotte emphasized that “no 
settlement can be just and complete if recognition is not accorded 
to the right of the Arab refugee to return to [his] home. . . .”°8 Yet, 
for all its apparent balance and fair-mindedness, the document 
was contemptuously rejected by both sides. 

In Jerusalem, the day after the report was submitted to the 
United Nations and the Arab and Israeli governments, Bernadotte 
and a group of colleagues started on the drive back to their head- 
quarters at the YMCA building in the Jewish New City. Their three 
automobiles entered a neutral zone where Arab and Jewish snipers 
were known to be active. At this point a jeep suddenly pulled out of 
an alley and blocked off passage. The four men inside were dressed 
in the khaki short trousers and peaked caps of the Jewish army. 
Three of them jumped out and approached Bernadotte’s vehicle. The 
first soldier immediately thrust the muzzle of a Sten gun through 
the driver's window and fired a burst of shots. Bernadotte and an- 
other member of the United Nations staff died almost immediately. 
Two days later, on September 19, the mediator’s body was flown 
back to Sweden. Deeply shocked and mortified by the killing, the 
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Israeli government immediately launched a furious investigation. 
It was assumed at first that the Lechi had perpetrated the assassina- 
tion; but the murderers were later described as even more fanatical 
right-wingers, zealots who considered Bernadotte a secret agent. 
They were not found. Nevertheless, in the course of an extensive 
search some four hundred Sternists were arrested, including their 
leader, Nathan Friedmann-Yellin. Many of them were kept im- 
prisoned for the remainder of the war and even after, on the 
accusation of “incitement to treason.” Few were actually brought to 
trial, however, a matter that did not escape the attention of the 
Swedish and other Western governments. 

The tragedy of Bernadotte’s assassination lent added weight to 
his report. What had initially been intended as mere suggested lines 
of thought became the “political testament” of a man who had 
sacrificed his life on behalf of peace in the Holy Land. Bevin eagerly 
seized upon the document to announce in the House of Commons 
that “the recommendations of Count Bernadotte have the whole- 
hearted and unqualified support of the Government.”*° In Washing- 
ton, too, Secretary of State Marshall endorsed the report and urged 
the General Assembly to accept it. The Israelis followed these de- 
velopments with intense concern. The mediator’s scheme for 
amputating the Negev and internationalizing Jerusalem gave the 
British and Americans a convenient handle for applying pressure 
on the Jewish state. It was evident to Ben-Gurion and his colleagues 
that Israel's bargaining position would have to be strengthened by 
new and decisive military realities. 


The Battle for the Negev 


IN THE LAST Days before the imposition of the second truce, on 
July 18, 1948, the Jews succeeded in recapturing a number of vil- 
lages in the northwestern corner of the Negev. The majority of Negev 
settlements still remained under Egyptian blockade, however. As 
Yadin and his staff viewed it, strategic considerations alone would 
have dictated a future Israeli offensive in the desert. The need to 
undermine the Bernadotte proposals now lent such a campaign a 
final measure of urgency. It was agreed that the Egyptian danger 
was potentially the greatest, and that priority henceforth should be 
given to a full-scale offensive in the Negev. In this southern desert 
region, Egyptian forces loosely controlled three long strips. The 
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first was the coastal region from Rafa to Gaza. The second was an 
inland strip running south to north, from al-Auja through Beersheba 
and Hebron to Bethlehem. Joining these two enclaves together 
was the third, a cross-country strip running from west to east along 
the road from Majdal to Beit Gubrin, through Faluja (see map). 
Tactically, these holdings were extremely vulnerable, although the 
Egyptians had reinforced them with 15,000 new troops and large 
quantities of heavy weapons.7! 

The Jews no less than the Egyptians had grown impressively 
in troop and weapons strength since the early weeks of fighting. 
By the middle of October their personnel numbered 90,000 men 
and women, including several thousand Jewish volunteers from 
abroad with extensive military experience. During this same period 
the flow of supplies from Czechoslovakia and elsewhere continued 
uninterruptedly, bringing in fighter planes, tanks, artillery, thousands 
of cases of light weapons and ammunition, as well as machine tools 
for Israel’s armament industry. In preparation for the new offensive, 
Israeli transport planes ferried large quantities of supplies and men 
to an airstrip carved in the northern Negev; from August until late 
October, 1948, some 2,000 tons of equipment and 1,900 troops were 
carried down in this fashion. Under cover of darkness, the soldiers 
were infiltrated to the Negev settlements, until a full Israeli brigade 
was operating behind Egyptian lines.” During the same period, 
Yigal Allon slowly moved his veteran northern brigades southward. 
By the middle of the month the young general had at his disposal 
39,000 troops on a single front, plus a small air fighter squadron. 
He chafed impatiently to take the offensive. 

The opportunity came on October 1 5. With United Nations 
approval, the Israelis set out to provision their kibbutz settlements 
by conducting an unarmed convoy across the Egyptian-controlled 
Faluja crossroads. The moment the column drew within sight of the 
farm settlements, the lead vehicles were blown to bits. In fact, un- 
detected by United Nations observers, the Israeli troops themselves 
had dynamited the trucks." Armed with the pretext he needed, 
Allon went into action immediately. The speed with which he now 
launched his offensive was a shattering surprise for the Egyptians. 
Sweeping low behind enemy lines, the fledgling Israeli air force 
bombed and strafed Egyptian bases and supply lines in the Sinai 
Desert. Simultaneously, the Israeli brigade that had been operating 
clandestinely in the desert blew up the railroad line near the 
Egyptian supply dumps, battered wedges between Egyptian posi- 
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tions, and drove steadily up the coastal road toward Beit Hanun. 

It was all a feint. Allon’s actual goal was the Faluja crossroads, 
the junction controlling the highway net into the Negev Desert. 
Throughout the next day, other detachments of Israeli infantry 
launched a major attack against the Egyptian fortifications at Iraq 
al-Manshiyah. The battle was an exceptionally vicious one, with 
serious losses on both sides. The Jews took the fortress. On October 
20, in another costly frontal assault lasting a day and a night, 
Allon’s men invested Huleiqat, the heavily defended stockade 
anchoring the Egyptian line in the upper Negev. That line in fact 
was now breached, and the larger number of Egyptian troops in the 
Negev, some 35,000 men, faced the possibility of defeat or even 
entrapment near Faluja. There was little time for the Jews to exploit 
this victory, however. Chagrined by the turn of events, the British 
introduced a resolution in the Security Council demanding yet an- 
other cease-fire in Palestine. The measure was adopted. The Jews 
were determined to strike quickly. Without pausing to consolidate 
his position, Allon sent his three battalions racing down the newly 
opened road to Beersheba, the sleepy little Arab “capital” of the 
Negev. The Egyptian garrison in Beersheba was caught off guard, 
and surrendered after only brief resistance. Two days later the 
neighboring Lachish area was occupied by fast-moving Jewish 
motorized columns. 

During the next week of October 22, as the United Nations 
truce gradually settled on the desert, the Egyptians began evacuat- 
ing their detachments from the western Negev, loading their troops 
on naval vessels anchored off the coast. Even here they suffered 
painful losses. Two of their destroyers were sunk by Israeli under- 
water demolition teams. One of the vessels, the Farouk, flagship of 
the Egyptian navy, went down with 700 soldiers aboard. Finally, 
3,000 of Egypt's elite troops, the crack Fourth Brigade, were entirely 
encircled and immobilized in the northwestern Faluja “pocket.” 
Both sides chose to ignore the truce in this isolated sector. Under the 
command of a resourceful Sudanese brigadier, Taha Bey, the Fourth 
Brigade dug in and steadfastly resisted the tightening Israeli vise. 

The reaction of Egypt’s allies to this new military crisis was 
instructive. Rather than attack the Jews on another front to al- 
leviate the pressure on Faluja, Glubb sent a Legion force down to 
Bethlehem and Hebron to “save” this district for the Hashemite 
Kingdom. The Legionnaires simply moved into the area vacated by 
the Egyptians.”* On October 23, the Arab heads of government met 
in Amman, where once again they went through the ritual of dis- 
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cussing ways to help the Egyptians. The meeting was a travesty. 
Abdullah recalled: 


. .. [D]irecting my words to Nokrashi Pasha [the Egyptian prime 
minister], I said: “Let us hear what His Excellency has to say.” 

His reply, word for word, was “God, I have come to listen, not 
to talk.” 

I answered, “I think that Your Excellency should do the talking 
under the present circumstances in view of the fact that Beersheba 
has been lost and al-Faluja is besieged.” 

“Who says so?” he inquired. “The Egyptian forces are still hold- 
ing their positions. . . . [T]he Egyptian Government has no need of 
anyone’s assistance. But where are the royal Jordanian and Iraqi 
forces? And we all know that the Syrian forces are useless.” This 
was said in the presence of Jamil Mardam Bey, who was listening. 

“I take it then,” I replied, “that Your Excellency has come here 
to accuse us. You have just said that the Egyptian Government 
needs help from no one, but Azzam Pasha is broadcasting cries of 
help. Are you heaping scorn on the Arabs in their own house? .. .” 


“I seek forgiveness of God,” he said, “I have not come to accuse 
anyone.”75 


Eventually Glubb submitted a plan for two Iraqi battalions and 
one Legion battalion to attack Jewish positions in the Beit Gubrin 
area. Meanwhile the isolated Egyptian brigade at Faluja would 
destroy its heavy equipment and escape along a secret trail known 
to Major Lockheed, a British officer serving with the Legion who 
was already in contact with Taha Bey. The Egyptian military staff 
immediately turned down the suggestion. Aside from the risk in 
destroying heavy equipment, the scheme was compromised by the 
fact that the Englishman Glubb had proposed it. A dispatch was 
radioed to Taha Bey: “Reject the plan and expel the drunkard Lock- 
heed from your stronghold. Defend your positions to the last bullet 
and the last man.”7° 

On his own, meanwhile, the Israeli commander, Allon, decided 
to enter into conversations with Taha Bey. Under a flag of truce, 
a meeting was arranged between the two generals at Kibbutz Gat, 
two miles to the east of the Faluja “pocket.” The Egyptian com- 
mander was a stocky, square-jawed Negro, gentle of manner and 
quick to smile. He congratulated Allon on Israel’s “admirable” mili- 
tary victories, and agreed that the Egyptian position at Faluja was 
very grave. “But one thing I shall be able to save,” he insisted, “the 
honor of the Egyptian army. And therefore I shall fight to my last 
bullet and my last man.”*7 Nothing would persuade Taha Bey to 
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change his mind, in this or two subsequent meetings. The one con- 
sequence of the discussions was to establish friendly ties between 
Yeruham Cohen, Allon’s aide, and Taha Bey’s adjutant, Major 
Gamal Abd al-Nasser. Nasser was fascinated by the kibbutz settle- 
ments and the evidence he saw around him of Jewish social democ- 
racy, and contrasted Israeli “progressivism” with the venality and 
absentee landlordism of his own country. He reserved his angriest 
diatribes for the British, however. “They maneuvered us into this 
war,” he insisted. “What is Palestine to us? It was all a British trick 
to divert our attention from their occupation of Egypt.” Egypt’s 
“so-called” allies were equally the targets of Nasser’s wrath, partic- 
ularly Abdullah, who was not lifting a finger to help the trapped 
Egyptians. Someday the Hashemite ruler would pay for his “be- 
trayal,” Nasser declared.”* 

The young major’s comments accurately reflected the festering 
suspicion that had developed between the Arab states, and most 
notably between Egypt and the Transjordanian kingdom. The 
hostility eventually became uncontainable on the issue of occupied 
Palestine. The Egyptians, determined to block a Hashemite annexa- 
tion, paid worshipful lip service to the “rights of the Palestinian 
people,” and announced plans for a separate, quasi-independent 
government for the Holy Land. To that end, in late September, 
1948, Cairo organized an “All-Palestinian Government,” with its 
seat in Gaza. And on October 1 an Egyptian-sponsored “National 
Palestinian Council” dutifully met in Gaza to elect the Mufti as 
president. Within two weeks the Gaza regime was extended formal 
recognition not only by Egypt, but by Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq. Yet 
its status as an Egyptian puppet became entirely transparent the 
moment Haj Amin himself eagerly visited Gaza, against the strict 
orders of the Cairo government. Upon being recognized, the Mufti 
was immediately seized by military authorities, driven to Suez, and 
placed under tight surveillance there.”® 

Abdullah did not sit by quietly in the interval. Warning that the 
Gaza “government” was unwelcome in Hashemite-occupied territory, 
the Transjordanian ruler hurriedly organized his own hand- 
picked conference of Palestinian Arab delegates, most of them ref- 
ugees. In October the gathering assembled in Amman, where it 
solemnly repudiated the Gaza regime as a facade for de facto parti- 
tion. Afterward, in Arab towns and villages on the west bank of 
the Jordan, crowds demonstrated “spontaneously,” entreating 
Abdullah to annex the Legion-occupied sectors of Palestine. Finally, 
on December 1, a ceremonial conference of Palestinian and Trans- 
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jordanian delegates was convened at Jericho, and issued a resolution 
favoring the joinder of Palestine and Transjordan as an indivisible 

Arab Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan.” Abdullah promptly “ac- 
cepted” the resolution and appointed Sheikh Hassan Muh j al-Din 
al-Jarallah as Mufti of Jerusalem, in place of Haj Amin arenes 
; Abdullah’s countermaneuver provoked an infuriated response 
from Cairo and other Arab governments. On December 10 1948 

King Farouk issued an official statement anathematizing the Pales- 
tinians who had attended the Jericho conference. The Egyptian arm 

had not shed its blood to leave the destinies of Palestine in me 
hands, Farouk warned; the Jericho resolution was a threat to Arab 
unity and would not be countenanced by the Arab League. The 
next day the Grand Ulema of al-Azhar University formally de- 
nounced the Hashemite regime for “nefarious interference threat- 
ening to destroy Arab unity.”®° 


The Final Campaign of the Palestine War 


EVEN AS THE EcypTiaNs and Hashemites reviled each other, the 
Jews were making preparations to attack and eradicate the Egyptian 
army's last remaining garrison on Israeli territory. The purpose this 
time was to establish the irrefutable fact of Israel’s sovereign power 
and viability, and, hopefully, to end the war altogether. The army 
was ready. It had successfully rationalized its structure, absorbed 
the last Palmach and Irgun elements into the general rank and 
file, and organized clear mobilization schedules. Its manpower sur- 
passed 100,000 by December, 1948, and the armaments coming in 
included even such heavy equipment as landing craft and frigates. 
The Egyptians were deployed slightly to the north of the Sinai 
frontier, between their own country and Israel, and formed two 
prongs. The northern force, consisting of two brigades straddling 
Rafa and Gaza, was supported by the principal Egyptian staging 
base of al-Arish. The southern prong, also of two-brigade strength 

extended from al-Auja to Bir Asluj, and aimed upward toward 
Beersheba. Additionally, the Egyptian Fourth Brigade, locked in the 
Faluja pocket, tied down a Jewish unit of comparable size. The 
Egyptians defended well-fortified positions. The Israelis enjoyed the 
advantages of surprise and the choice of terrain best suited for the 
offensive. Yadin and Allon were determined to exploit that op- 
portunity to the maximum. The Egyptians presumably would expect 
the attack to be launched against their northern line, the detach- 
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ments threatening the heavily populated coastal plain. Without 
hesitation, therefore, the Israeli command agreed to thrust south- 
ward, driving toward al-Auja, the anchor of the Egyptian position in 
the Negev Desert. If al-Auja fell, the Jews would be in a position to 
sweep upward into the Sinai Peninsula itself, toward al-Arish and 
the Mediterranean, breaking the back of the Egyptian military 
effort in one crushing offensive. 

However daring the conception, it presupposed the capture of 
al-Auja, and the main road from Bir Asluj to al-Auja was well pro- 
tected by sizable Egyptian artillery and tank units. A direct assault 
along the southern highway was hardly feasible except at prohibi- 
tive cost in men and equipment. Yadin grappled with the problem 
for nearly a week. On December 17, he discovered a possible solution 
in his archaeological guide to Greco-Roman Palestine. There, in the 
classicist’s map, an alternative road was identifiable just south of 
al-Auja. Actually it was the barest memory of a road, a stone- 
knuckled Roman pathway. Allon thereupon ordered his scouts to 
determine whether the road still existed. Eventually it was found in 
the dunes above Bir Asluj. With effort it could be made usable. 

During the next three days the effort was exerted. Under the 
cover of darkness, engineers laid boards and Bailey-bridge remnants 
on the most difficult stretches of this ancient route of march. The 
work was completed in such uncanny silence that the Egyptian 
outposts, less than two miles away, remained completely unsuspect- 
ing. On the night of December 22 the offensive began. According 
to plan, Allon sent an armored column rolling ominously toward 
Gaza. Another brigade of infantrymen charged in the direction of 
the main highway between Bir Asluj and al-Auja. Both attacks were 
feints. They effectively convinced the Egyptians that the Israeli 
offensive was unfolding according to orthodox pattern. Even after 
the war the Egyptians failed to appreciate what the Jews had done. 
Thus, one Egyptian officer wrote years later: “The Jewish objec- 
tive . . . was obvious: to isolate and to destroy the garrison of Gaza 
and so to repeat the tragedy of Faluja. In the course of their latest 
attack the Jews aimed at road junctions, in an effort to isolate the 
Egyptian army, and to disperse it in all directions.”* 

Throughout the next few days, as the Egyptians braced them- 
selves against repeated frontal assaults on their central fortifica- 
tions, a powerful Israeli column of half-tracks and troop carriers 
was already moving cautiously along the Roman road. At dawn of 
December 26 the Jews were within firing range of al-Auja. The 
mighty fortress was silent; its garrisons had taken up positions to 
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the north. The muzzles of the Egyptian artillery faced northward, 
too, covering the approaches of the main highway. Now, suddenly, 
the vanguard of the Israeli army battered into the defenders’ rear, 
the assault tanks and Bren carriers careening into the town square. 
Although stunned, the Egyptians fought back courageously. But 
after a full day and night of close-quarter fighting, they raised the 
white flag. Their colonel was still in his pajamas; the lightning 
attack had caught him in bed. 

Allon was determined to exploit his victory without pause. In an 
enveloping movement, his columns overran Abu Agheila, ten miles 
inside Egyptian territory. From there they pressed on without rest 
toward the Mediterranean coast and the central Egyptian base of 
al-Arish. The Jews had come farther in eight months of war than 
the limited distance of mere geographical advance. In May their 
ill-armed little militia had faced Egyptian tanks only sixteen miles 
from Tel Aviv. In December their battle-seasoned troops, supported 
by armor and fighter planes, were driving into Egypt, to the very 
gates of al-Arish, cutting the last exit routes of the Egyptian expedi- 
tionary force. 

Reeling from these blows, Cairo undertook feverish diplomatic 
activity to seek military assistance from other Arab states. It was 
a doomed effort. The Syrians and Iraqis were exhausted. Abdullah 
considered the war over for his kingdom. Indeed, throughout 
November, 1948, a series of meetings between Israeli Lieutenant 
Colonel Moshe Dayan and Transjordanian Colonel Abdullah al-Tel, 
the Legion commander in Jerusalem, produced an agreement for 
a “sincere cease-fire,” which came into effect on December 1. Further 
talks between the two officers dealt with the passage of Jewish 
convoys to Mount Scopus and the relief of Israeli policemen sta- 
tioned there. The discussions transcended local military problems 
without quite reaching the level of armistice negotiations.” 

Virtually bereft of support from its Arab allies, then, the 
Egyptian government soon had to face equally painful repercussions 
at home. By entering the Palestine war, Farouk had intended to 
divert public attention from the internal problems of his country 
and upstage the Wafd party. For a while he appeared to have suc- 
ceeded. Real and imaginary victories filled the press. In advance, 
the king had his “triumph” inscribed on postage stamps.** But by 
the onset of Allon’s final December offensive, Cairo found it neces- 
sary to conceal its defeats not only from its allies but also from 
the Egyptian public.“ Ultimately the failures became known, of 
course. In November violent demonstrations, largely instigated by 
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the Moslem Brotherhood, were launched against foreign-owned and 
Jewish business houses. Riots erupted in the streets of the larger 
cities. Nationalist slogans were intermingled with epithets against 
Nugrashi Pasha and his government. The prime minister reacted 
by outlawing the Brotherhood and ordering the confiscation of its 
property. Yet before the order could be carried out, Nugqrashi himself 
was murdered on December 28 by an Ikhwan member (Chapter 
IX). Some observers believed that Egypt was on the verge of civil 
war. 

Help came to the distraught nation from another quarter. 
Under the terms of the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, Britain was ob- 
liged to assist Egypt in the event of attack from an outside quarter. 
On December 29, as it happened, the Security Council had ordered 
an immediate cease-fire in Palestine. This was Britain’s chance to 
revive her tenuous presence in Egypt—and conceivably in Palestine. 
In fact, by 1948 there were hardly any circumstances, not even an 
enemy presence on Egyptian soil, that would have persuaded the 
Cairo government to invoke the 1936 treaty. Whitehall nevertheless 
chose this moment to deliver an ultimatum. Unless Israel obeyed 
the Security Council Resolution, it declared, Britain would employ 
her forces in accordance with the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. It was a 
chilling ultimatum. Whatever Israel’s rights under international 
precedent, Ben-Gurion appreciated that he dared not risk a con- 
frontation with a Great Power. Yadin shared this view; the Israeli 
armed forces had won too much to gamble with their victory now. 
On January 2, 1949, orders reached Allon’s headquarters to with- 
draw his men from Sinai. 

At Yadin’s insistence, however, Ben-Gurion permitted Allon and 
his troops to seize the heights above the border town of Rafa. Thus 
was sealed off the final escape route of the shattered Egyptian 
garrisons in the Gaza Strip. It was here again that the British made 
another ominous move. For several weeks RAF planes had regularly 
been flying formation with Egyptian air squadrons over the Egypt- 
Israel frontier. On January 7, four of these British fighters were 
shot down by Israeli Messerschmitts. Bevin apparently was con- 
vinced now that he had found his pretext for threatening direct 
intervention against the Jewish state—thereby presumably limiting 
Israel's bargaining strength in any future Arab-Jewish negotiations. 
On January 8 he announced that the Jews had made “unprovoked 
aggressions” against Egyptian territory, but “so far” the British had 
not chosen to move from their Suez bases toward the Palestine 
frontier. Three days later the British Foreign Office informed the 
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press that it took “an extremely serious” view of Jewish military 
operations.** 

Cairo was not hesitant in exploiting the threat of British inter- 
vention against Israel. On January 12 the Egyptians issued an 
ultimatum of their own. No armistice negotiations would begin un- 
less the Jews first evacuated the Rafa heights, they warned. To the 
Israeli army staff, acceptance of this demand was unthinkable: re- 
lease of the encircled enemy troops would nullify Israel’s most 
effective bargaining weapon, and leave Egypt with a contiguous 
strip of land well within Jewish territory.’* Again the decision was 
Ben-Gurion’s to make. As the prime minister saw it, refusal of 
Egyptian terms would bring with it a continuation of the war on 
Egyptian soil, and the inescapable possibility, therefore, of British 
intervention. On the other hand, the Jewish state was born, secured, 
and functioning. It had carved out an additional six hundred miles 
of territory, and had changed the demographic composition of the 
nation in its own favor. The other Arab nations had indicated their 
willingness to follow Egypt to the armistice table. Perhaps the 
wiser course now would be to allow the Egyptians an opportunity 
of saving face. The gamble seemed worth taking. ; 

Accordingly, in the second week of January the Jews withdrew 
their troops from the Rafa heights. Two weeks after that (following 
the opening of armistice negotiations), the mauled and battered 
remnants of Taha Bey’s brigade were permitted to depart Faluja. 
As the Egyptians assembled in formation, Yeruham Cohen, Allon’s 
aide, watched the ceremonies from a hillside. Suddenly he caught 
sight of Major Nasser. Cohen shouted a greeting, and the two men 
ran toward each other, warmly shaking hands for the last time. To 
the strains of an Israeli army band, the Egyptians then marched off 
toward their encampment at al-Arish.*? 


Negotiations for an Armistice 


ON DECEMBER 29, 1948, the Security Council, which for a half-year 
had confined itself to orders for cease-fire and truce, issued a call 
for a permanent armistice in all sectors of Palestine. Although the 
Egyptians and other Arab nations were exhausted by then and 
palpably eager to end hostilities, it was understood that no Arab 
state would agree to negotiate “directly” with Israel—i.e., without 
benefit of mediation by the United Nations. Thus, when initial dis- 
cussions opened between Israel and Egypt on the island of Rhodes 
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early in January, 1949, the talks were clearly defined as United 
Nations negotiations. Both delegates were housed in the same hotel, 
This produced occasionally ludicrous complications. Walter Eytan, 
the foreign ministry official who led Israels negotiating team, re- 
called that whenever the Egyptians spotted an Israeli approaching 
in the corridor downstairs “they would eye him, literally askance— 
demonstratively turning away their heads, although soon overcome 
by curiosity and turning back sufficiently to catch a glimpse.”88 
The United Nations acting mediator, Dr. Ralph Bunche, an Ameri- 
can Negro in his early forties and formerly Bernadotte’s deputy until 
the latter’s assassination, was a resourceful and imaginative dip- 
lomat. Yet even Bunche’s considerable charm failed initially to 
persuade the Egyptians to meet with their Jewish counterparts. As a 
result, the mediator or his deputy held the opening conversations 
separately with each delegation. 

After several days, however, Bunche’s persistence was rewarded. 
The Egyptians and Israelis finally were gathered together in 
his suite, while he himself presided from his sofa. It was the pattern 
that was adopted for subsequent armistice conferences with Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria. At first, to be sure, the Egyptians insisted on 
addressing all their remarks to Bunche, as if the Jews were not in 
the room. But it was impossible to maintain an artificiality of this 
kind. Soon the two groups were arguing with each other directly, 
in English and French. Both Israelis and Egyptians assured each 
other that their intention was to secure permanent peace for Pales- 
tine.® To that end, and as a first step, the armistice agreement was 
drawn on the basis of the existing military situation. The Negev 
would accordingly remain in Israel except for the narrow Gaza 
coastal strip occupied by Egyptian troops. Only the town of al-Auja 
and its vicinity were to be demilitarized under United Nations super- 
vision. Israel agreed to this arrangement as a domestic face-saving 
gesture for the Egyptian government, which could then inform 
its people that Egypt continued to exert influence in at least one 
sector of Palestine, even as the Hashemites did.» 

Each side assumed that the armistice would be supplanted in 
the foreseeable future by a permanent peace treaty. Indeed, the 
armistice agreement itself included such phrases as: “With a view 
to promoting the return of permanent peace in Palestine and in 
recognition of the importance in this regard of mutual assurances 
concerning the future military operations of the parties, the follow- 
ing principles . . . are hereby affirmed.” And “[t]he establishment of 
an armistice between the armed forces of the two Parties is accepted 
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as an indispensable step toward the liquidation of armed conflict 
and the restoration of peace in Palestine.”! Eytan, chief of the 
Israeli delegation, later recalled the amiable mood in which the 
conversations ended: 


In the course of the six weeks we spent together at the Hotel des 
Roses, we became quite friendly with the Egyptians. . . . We did 
not meet socially much, but when Abdul Moneim Mustafa, the 
chief political adviser of the Egyptian delegation, fell ill, we sat at 
his bedside and comforted him and when the armistice agreement 
was finally signed, Dr. Bunche had us all to a gay party in the 
evening, for which the Egyptians had sent in a special plane from 
Cairo with delicacies from Groppi’s. I well remember sitting with 
the head of the Egyptian delegation, as he showed me photographs 
of his family. . . . It was an atmosphere as different as one could 
imagine from that of the first day in the corridor, with its averted 
heads. 


The precedent established at Rhodes was generally followed in 
subsequent negotiations between Israel and the other Arab states. 
Once Egypt, the greatest of the Arab Powers, agreed to treat with the 
Jews, it was much less difficult for the others to follow this example. 
Thus, the discussions with Lebanon were conducted without in- 
cident at Rosh HaNikra on the Israel-Lebanon frontier. By the terms 
of an agreement signed on March 23, 1949, the Israelis abandoned 
the fourteen Lebanese villages their troops had occupied during the 
war and restored the old international border. Except for specific 
territorial provisions, the language of the agreement was virtually 
identical with that of the Israeli-Egyptian document. It, too, stated 
the expectation that the end of hostilities would usher in a perma- 
nent peace. The agreements with Egypt, Lebanon, and Jordan (see 
Pp. 571-3, below) were all signed within less than six weeks. The 
Syrians alone raised difficulties. Their intransigence was due in 
part to a highly inflamed nationalism (Chapter VIII), and in part to 
an instinctive unwillingness to remove their forces from occupied 
Israeli territory. The meetings between the two delegations took 
place in the stifling heat of late spring and summer, in a tent pitched 
across the no man’s land of the Tiberias-Damascus highway. 
Negotiations dragged on from April 5 to July 20. After endless 
haggling, the Syrians finally agreed to withdraw to the original 
frontier, but stipulated in turn that Israeli troops should not replace 
theirs in the evacuated areas. In this way another demilitarized 
zone was created. Otherwise, the document adopted the basic pro- 
visions of the earlier treaties. 
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On March 19, the Iraqi government informed Bunche that it 
had authorized the Jordanian delegation to negotiate in its place, 
and that its troops would then be withdrawn. They were. As matters 
turned out, Iraq was the only one of the Arab belligerents not to 
sign an armistice agreement directly with the Jews. This exception 
later permitted Baghdad to adopt a verbal hostility to Israel even 
more uncompromising than that of the Jewish state’s immediate 
neighbors—without the corresponding obligation to translate words 
into deeds. As Nuri es-Said had discovered years before, the tech- 
nique was a useful one for winning popularity at home and, con- 
ceivably, political leadership in the Islamic world. Later the approach 
would be adopted by other Moslem capitals even further removed 
from the scene of battle—by Algeria and Libya, for example. 

Of all their negotiations with the Arab governments, the Is- 
raelis found dealings with the Hashemite Kingdom to be at once the 
most complex and potentially the most hopeful. Talks began within 
days after the armistice agreement with Egypt. The Jordanians were 
a somewhat less impressive group than their Egyptian predecessors; 
they looked helpless and lost, and uncertain of their instructions. 
Actually no clear guidelines had been given them. Abdullah had pre- 
ferred to make direct contact with the Jews through Colonel al-Tel 
in Jerusalem, and it was arranged that an Israeli delegation should 
secretly meet the king in the latter’s winter palace at Shune, near 
the Dead Sea. Evidently Abdullah was not willing to devolve nego- 
tiating authority on his representatives at Rhodes, although he 
agreed that the talks on the island should formally continue. 

Colonel al-Tel arranged the passage of the Israeli delegation, 
identifying the visitors at checkposts as United Nations observers. 
The charade was not a simple one, for, in addition to Eytan, the Jews 
included Yadin and Dayan, whose faces were well known. The cross- 
ings were never challenged, however. Abdullah received his guests 
personally at Shune, and once again was as gracious a host as before 
the war. In the first joint meeting with the assembled Jewish and 
Arab negotiators, the king addressed the whole room, reviewing the 
events that had brought the delegates together at this strange gather- 
ing. He spoke with extraordinary frankness, and emphasized that 
his own ministers must recognize that it was they, together with the 
Egyptians, who had forced him into a war he had not wanted. And 
he continued in this vein—accusing his officials, berating them— 
for twenty minutes. When the Arabs and Jews sat down afterward to 
a banquet, the prime minister, Abd al’Uda, asked to be excused, 
complaining of a stomach ache. 
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Abdullah himself withdrew following the dinner, and his ne- 
gotiators continued talks without him. After bargaining through the 
night, the Jews left in Tel’s car, to reach Jerusalem before daybreak. 
These nocturnal journeys and talks continued for a week. All the 
while, to maintain pressure, the Israeli army demonstratively con- 
tinued its preparations for a major offensive against the Tron 
Triangle,” the Jordanian-occupied salient in eastern Palestine. The 
price of calling it off was Abdullah’s willingness to agree to a revised 
border area. And in the end, a compromise agreement was reached. 
The demarcation line was not drawn strictly in accordance with the 
position of the armies, but several miles to the east, favoring Israel, 
and ceding to Israel the Hadera-Afula highway and the Lydda- 
Haifa railroad, as well as a portion of the dominating hill country. 
For prestige reasons, the Jordanians kept the largest number of vil- 
lages on their side of the line, but were less interested in retaining 
village lands. Many farmers were cut off from their soil, as a result. 
The arrangement at best was considered temporary, pending a 
formal peace treaty and the establishment of an agreed frontier. A 
revised, and demilitarized, border line was established between the 
Dead Sea and Aqaba, and from the Dead Sea northward to Beisan. 
The Jerusalem district was exempted from these revisions, however. 
Here the status quo continued: the New City remained in Jewish 
hands, the Old City in Arab hands. The Jordanians promised the 
Israelis free access to the Hadassah hospital and Hebrew University 
on Mount Scopus, and to the shrines and cemeteries on the Mount of 
Olives. 

This was the essence of the agreement approved on both sides 
at 3:00 a.m. on the morning of April 1. Immediately afterward 
Dayan and Jundi, the respective Jewish and Arab delegates, flew 
the treaty to Rhodes, where it was formally signed on April 3 by the 
“official” Israeli and Jordanian representatives. The Jews thereupon 
moved forward to occupy the strategic hills. In August, 1949, the 
United Nations staff remained behind to watch over the cease-fire, 
but on a presumed temporary basis. In later months Abdullah car- 
ried on secret, but detailed, conversations with Israeli represent- 

atives, and a draft peace instrument was actually initialed in March, 
1950. For reasons of political expediency alone, however, the king 
allowed the document to lie for a while. That may have been his 
mistake. Had he negotiated and signed a treaty immediately, it prob- 
ably would have been accepted as a fait accompli. Instead, news of 
the conversations leaked during the uncertain limbo of a protracted 
armistice period. It doomed the ablest statesman in the Arab world. 
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The agreements left Israel in possession of approximately 
8,000 square miles of Palestine, or 21 percent more land than had 
been allotted under the partition plan. It was expected, nevertheless, 
that the frontiers were tentative and that they would be adjusted and 
altered in subsequent peace negotiations.” Because they were not, 
the accords represented a built-in time bomb for Israel. The demar- 
cation line with Jordan, for example, quite heartlessly separating 
many Arab farmers from their land, became a perennial mag- 
net for infiltrators and a source of flickering border violence between 
the two countries. The jigsaw nature of the Jerusalem settlement, 
with its precarious easements to educational sites and holy places, 
was too dependent upon continuing Arab goodwill to be inherently 
workable. The Jews were obliged to guard their hospital and uni- 
versity on Mount Scopus by special police. No agreement was ever 
satisfactorily achieved for access to, or proper care of, Jewish reli- 
gious shrines in the Old City. This was an endless source of dismay 
to Jewish religionists in Israel and elsewhere. 

The arrangements with Syria were equally fraught with danger. 
The territory adjacent to Israel's demilitarized zone along the Syrian 
frontier was populated by Jewish farmers. Several of Israel’s major 
agricultural development schemes were being planned for this area, 
including the drainage of Lake Huleh and the realignment of the 
bed of the Jordan River. Intending to work the demilitarized zone 
itself, the Jews cited the clause in the Syrian-Israeli Agreement of 
July 20, 1949, that recognized “the gradual restoration of normal 
civilian life in the area of the Demilitarized Zone” as a basic aim of 
the armistice. The Syrian government rejected this interpretation, 
and very quickly the region became a source of conflict. When the 
Jews undertook agricultural or irrigation activities along the border 
area, the Syrians intermittently fired on them from their entrenched 
positions on the Golan Heights. It was in this fashion that Syria 
blocked Israel’s original plans for tapping the Jordan River, and 
forced the Jews to adopt the less practicable and more expensive 
method of siphoning water directly from Lake Galilee. The zone 
remained a critical focus of danger and possible warfare. 

So, also, did the Gaza Strip, where the Egyptians still main- 
tained armed forces within Palestine territory. At the instigation of 
Cairo, this densely congested refugee zone in future years would 
become a major staging base for the infiltration of Arab guerrillas 

into Israel. The ambiguous text of the Israeli-Egyptian agreement 
offered a cover for these quasi-military operations. All the armistice 
settlements spoke of a full armistice, and a moratorium on “aggres- 
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sive action” by either party against the other. But one provision 
appeared in the other agreements that was not incorporated into the 
Israeli-Egyptian covenant (at the time, possibly by inadvertence). 
It was: “No warlike act or act of hostility shall be conducted from 
territory controlled by one of the Parties to this Agreement against 
the other Party.” The Egyptian government later construed this ab- 
sence of reference to aggressive action as legal justification for 
encouraging guerrilla activity, for denying Israel access to the Suez 
Canal, and—before 1956, and briefly again in the spring of 1967— 
for proclaiming its right to bar Israel’s use of the Straits of Tiran.’ 
Here too was an unimaginably lethal delayed-action bomb. 

But so remote did these dangers appear in 1949, so transitional 
in nature the armistice agreements themselves, that even before the 
final documents were signed in the summer of that year a newly ap- 
pointed United Nations body, the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion, began to take over and enlarge upon the functions of the medi- 
ator. The PCC’s announced intention was quite simply to harden the 
armistice agreements into permanent peace treaties. Representatives 
of France, Turkey, and the United States served on the commission, 
and by the terms of the General Assembly Resolution of December 
11, 1948, the group was charged with arranging “a final settlement 
of all questions outstanding between [Israel and the Arabs].” The 
effort was undermined at the outset. The commissioners short- 
sightedly opted to deal with the Arab states as a collective entity, 
rather than on an individual basis. Under this format, no individual 
government dared be moderate for fear of intimidation by the other 
Arab regimes. 

It was on this group basis, too, that the PCC invited the Arabs 
and Israelis to a conference at Lausanne. The gathering opened on 
April 27, 1949, and almost immediately proved a fiasco. Unlike the 
arrangements that had obtained at Rhodes, the Arab delegations 
were accommodated together at the Lausanne Palace in the upper 
part of town, and the Israelis at the Beau Rivage on the lakeside at 
Ouchy. All opportunities for informal contact were thus foreclosed. 
On the rare occasions when the two sides were brought together, the 
Arabs repudiated the pattern of the earlier armistice negotiations 
and declined to sit in the same room with the Jews. The initial im- 
pact of the Palestine defeat was beginning to wear off, and the sub- 
sequent Arab mood was by no means one of conciliation (see pp. 
577-9, below). Throughout, too, the Arabs insisted that general 
peace discussions were not feasible until settlement was achieved 
on the refugee question. The Israelis were not unwilling in principle 
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to discuss this issue, but insisted that it would have to be resolved 
within the more permanent framework of a general peace treaty. 
Ironically, when a delegation of Arab refugees turned up unan- 
nounced at Lausanne (financed by the refugees themselves), the 
Arab delegations professed outrage and refused to have dealings 
with the newcomers. Upon the failure of the Lausanne Conference, 
therefore, the PCC went into decline, and after 1951 became 
moribund. The commission’s fate was that of peace in the Middle 
East. 

The war had been a costly one for the Jews. It had taken 
6,000 lives and five times that many wounded, an appreciable num- 
ber for a nation of less than 600,000. The land was desolated. Many 
of its most productive fields were gutted and mined. Its orange 
groves, the basis of the Palestine economy, were largely destroyed. 
Despite these grievous wounds, however, the little Jewish republic 
at least was alive and functioning, and its independence was an 
internationally accepted fact. Once the nation’s elections were held 
in January, 1949, and an operating government and parliament 
given a public franchise, the countries that had extended Israel 
de facto recognition at the moment of her birth began to open lega- 
tions and embassies in Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. Following the 
Rhodes Armistice agreements, Israel's application for membership 
in the United Nations was approved by the Security Council on 
March 11, 1949, and membership itself came the following May. 
In those days admission to the world body was still considered 
meaningful evidence of a nation’s sovereign viability. 

The recent hostilities had been a costly ordeal for Britain, as 
well. Her prestige had been seriously eroded in the last year and a 
half of the mandate, and during the climactic weeks of the Arab- 
Jewish war London found itself in virtual diplomatic isolation on 
the Palestine issue. Bevin’s threat of intervention at the side of 
the defeated Egyptians was severely condemned in Western cap- 
itals. Sir Oliver Franks, the British ambassador to Washington, was 
summoned to the White House on January 13, 1949, to be coldly 
informed by President Truman that “I don’t like what you people 
are doing. Your planes have no business over the battle area in 
Palestine.”*? In Britain itself, for that matter, the government was 
scathingly criticized for having risked and lost the lives of British 
pilots. Churchill in the House of Commons excoriated the Labor 
cabinet for its “blunders” and “misjudgments.” Pressed by the Tory 
opposition, Bevin was forced to admit that the Jewish state was a 
functioning entity by then. On January 18 the chastened foreign 
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secretary informed Parliament that he was releasing from Cyprus 
all Jews of military age, refugees whom he had detained for months 
(without legal warrant) after the end of the mandate. On January 
29 Britain joined the rest of the world community, except for the 
Moslem bloc, in extending de facto recognition to Israel. The mo- 
ment was surely one of gall and wormwood for Bevin. His Palestine 
strategy was in ruins, leaving behind neither harbors nor bases 
nor—for the while—anything more than a legacy of contempt 
among Jews and Arabs alike. 

Yet it was inevitable that the most unsettling consequences 
of the Palestine war should have been felt in the Arab world at 
large. The acrimony between Hashemites and Egyptians, between 
Syrians and Iraqis, ostensibly for not having contributed their 
proper share in the fighting, split the governments of the Arab 
League into bitterly contending factions. A storm of vituperation 
from Damascus to Cairo greeted the publication of the armistice 
texts. When the official Jordanian negotiating delegation flew back 
from Rhodes to Amman, the members found it necessary to return 
to their homes secretly in order to avoid lynch mobs.’ For a short 
while afterward, to be sure, in the exhausted aftermath of the 
fighting, a certain lethargic quietude descended on the Middle 
East.® Not infrequently, admiration was expressed for the Jews 
who had won their independence against heavy odds. Glubb ad- 
mitted that the “skill and boldness” of the Israeli army “could not 
fail to arouse admiration in both politicians and soldiers.” Musa 
al-Alami had nothing but praise for Jewish unity and dedication.’ 
Muhammad Fadil al-Jamili, minister of the interior in the Iraqi 
cabinet during the 1948 war, lavishly praised Jewish “propa- 
gandistic and military organization.”!°? One of the most unblinking 
appraisals of Jewish strength came from the Palestinian lawyer 
Muhammad Nimr al-Hawari, writing from Lebanon: 


In spite of the fact that they were immigrants who fled persecu- 
tion, suffering, and injustice throughout the whole civilized world, 
[the Israelis] are what they are: educated, determined, vigilant, 
active, loyal and enthusiastic. They are ready to give their lives 
for the sake of freedom and independence. . . . They stood firm 


before the Egyptians, they wrote their history as they defended 
their fortresses, villages, and homes,1® 


More typical of the Arab reaction, however, was a tendency 
to attribute defeat to those perennial bétes noires, the British. Even 
the knowledgeable Musa al-Alami succumbed to the temptation. 
It was under the wings of the mandate, he insisted, that Jewish 
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colonies and immigration had flourished, that Jewish terrorism had 
hatched and grown, “and was trained by British hands until it be- 
came an organized military force. During all this the British pre- 
vented us from arming, and shut our eyes to the arming of the 
Jews, until the time came when they were strong enough to stand 
on their own feet. Then the British withdrew and announced their 
neutrality.” “The enemy knew all about our arms,” complained 
Muhammad al-Khattab. “The colonial power supplied the Jews 
with this information.” The charge rarely varied. Thus, on July 
16, 1948, Azzam Pasha stated publicly that “England and America 
followed every Arab effort to obtain arms and opposed it with all 
force, while at the same time they worked resolutely and vigorously 
to assure the flow of war matériel and troops to the Jews by sea 
and air and every direction.”"° 
But in the end there was no way to avoid confronting a more 
basic cause of the Arab defeat. It was the incompetence, paro- 
chialism, and worse, of the Arab governments themselves. This 
appraisal was expressed unsparingly by Constantine (Qustantin ) 
Zurayk, rector of the Syrian University of Damascus: 
Seven Arab states declare war on Zionism in Palestine, stop im- 
potent before it and then turn on their heels. The representatives 
of the Arabs deliver fiery speeches in the highest international 
forums, warning what the Arab states and peoples will do if this 
or that decision be enacted. Declarations fall like bombs from the 
mouths of officials at the meetings of the Arab League, but when 
action becomes necessary, the fire is still and quiet, and steel and 
iron are rusted and twisted, quick to bend and disintegrate. The 
bombs are hollow and empty.'” 


Musa al-Alami added his own parting shot to this evaluation: “What 
were our aims in the struggle, in the face of the great danger? .. 
Every step in planning the war was mixed with the desire to safe- 
guard a special interest. The necessities of war were neglected or 
delegated to a second place, and special considerations relating to 
private aims took priority.”1°° The theme of mea culpa was to be 
expressed with growing frequency and passion. In a way, the con- 
demnation of Arab leadership represented an involuted defense o 
Arab bravery. “The Arab forces did not fight in the true sense, 
insisted Taha al-Hashimi, “so that it cannot be said that they lost 
the battle. If the outcome of the fighting favored the Jews, the 
reasons were political, not military.”!" “The Arab armies, officers 
and men alike, were moved by high ideals of brotherhood and 
friendship,” wrote Khattab, “but their leadership failed them.”!° 
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The implication was plain. If the Arab governments, in their 
corruption and ineptitude, failed the Arab people, and particularly 
the Arabs of Palestine, then the governments would have to be 
changed. “So long as these weaknesses remain,” wrote Alami, “the 
Arabs will remain groups and states ruled by inefficient govern- 
ments through antiquated regimes; the people will remain feeble, 
careless, and far from attaining control over their own affairs; and 
Palestine will not be the last or the most serious disaster to afflict 
them.” There were observers aplenty to discern the kind of change 
that was needed. “Those who act today to create Arab nationalism 
and Arab Union on the basis of the present social structure,” wrote 
Constantine Zurayk, “. . . [will fail] unless the struggle for union is 
bound up with the struggle for an internal revolution and is built 
on its foundations.”"? And change, even revolution, there was. Not 
in Lebanon, to be sure, where a precarious balance was maintained 
between Moslems and Christians. Nor in Iraq, where Nuri es-Said 
and his cabal of landowning gentry held the lid on social change 
until 1958. But in Syria hardly a year passed without a coup d'état, 
an uprising of officers professing to speak in the name of social 
revolution, and who soon thereafter, in their bombast and incom- 
petence, gave way to yet a new echelon of would-be rulers.™* 
Jordanian politics, considerably more stable while Abdullah re- 
mained alive, devolved after his assassination into a pandemonium 
of gyrating cabinets, the incumbents of the moment rarely varying 
between acquisitive Palestinian lawyers and Hashemite uncles and 
cousins. In Egypt, finally, political instability and administrative 
corruption became so notorious, even for a traditionally apathetic 
and long-suffering people, that the monarchy itself became forfeit 
only three years after the Palestine struggle." 

The seismic aftershock of the war was to be felt by generations 
yet unborn. Whatever the innumerable underlying causes of unrest 
in the Middle East, the touchstone of reference invariably was 
the burning shame and humiliation of Palestine. For one Arab 
successor regime after another, for the idealist obsessed by visions of 
collective reform, for the careerist driven by inducements of per- 
sonal gain, no alternative issue lent itself to such immediate, in- 
stinctive, and unscrupulous use as a mandate for political change. 
The tragedy for Arab and Jew alike was that movement remained 
unrelated to action. The Palestine defeat may have served as an 
indispensable catalyst for revolution. But it was no less a fixation 
that, in the longer span of years, proved an endless obstruction to 
authentic and enduring social progress in the Arab world. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


“THE LAST 
ENGLISHMAN 
OUT OF SUEZ” 


The Price of the War 


l ONE CALAMITOUS UPHEAVAL, the Palestine war shattered the last 
remaining foundations of the British presence in the Middle East. 
The treaties with Jordan (1948) and Iraq (1930) continued legally 
in force, but their value was fatally undermined. The handful of 
British officers who returned to staff the Hashemite Arab Legion 
signed on now as mercenaries under the Jordanian flag. RAF per- 
sonnel were allowed continuing use of two airfields, at Amman and 
Mafraq, but no access there was possible any longer through 
Palestine; the British had severed their relationship with the Jews. 
In Iraq, similarly, Britain’s precarious foothold was limited to the 
two air bases of Habbaniyah and Shuaiba. London’s treaty respon- 
sibility for training the Iraqi army was no longer operative, and by 
1950 the treaty itself was considered obsolescent. Indeed, in April 
of that year even the dependable Nuri es-Said preferred to reassure 
his countrymen that the agreement, once expired, would not be 
renewed. 

Admittedly, the British had never depended upon these meager 
enclaves to guarantee their influence east of Suez. To sustain their 
hopes and interests in the Middle East they had counted, rather, 
on promises of cooperation in Jordan and Iraq during time of war, 
on the contractual assurance of facilities in both countries rendered 
instantly available to Britain in the hour of mutual danger. Those 
guarantees were valueless now in the envenomed aftermath of the 
Palestine war. The last reminder the Arabs wanted from any nation 
was of their incapacity to protect their security on their own. 
The calendar could not be turned back; the treaties could not be 
rewritten to offer Britain the far-reaching garrison advantages in 
Jordan or Iraq that she possessed in Egypt. It had required the 
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availability of tens of thousands of British soldiers within marching 
distance of Arab capitals to ensure that promises made in peacetime 
would be implemented in wartime. Deprived of that physical pres- 
ence, Britain’s treaty documents were at best uncertain, and at 
worst expendable, in the embittered postwar years. 

For Egypt, as for the other Arabic-speaking nations of the 
Middle East, the Arab-Jewish confrontation in 1948 was the water- 
shed that altered the entire future course of its history. It doomed a 
government, a monarchy, and ultimately a potentially hopeful con- 
nection with the Western liberal tradition. The path of constitu- 
tionalism was abandoned at the very outset of the Palestine invasion 
on May 15, 1948. The effort to return to it in the election of 1950 
ended in failure. The shift toward repression actually began when 
Cairo first declared a state of martial law, thereby assuming the 
power to censor mail and the press, to requisition property, to 
arrest arbitrarily, and to imprison and try civilians in military 
courts. Concentration camps were reintroduced to Egypt for the 
first time in sixty-five years, and paid informers and torture were 
used as instruments to extort information. The measures in any 
case proved useless. The news of defeat filtered through, together 
with accounts of graft and misappropriation in high places. It was 
soon discovered, for example, that a palace camarilla, not excluding 
the king himself, had made a fortune in the arms traffic. Farouk’s 
cousin Abbas Halim had misappropriated £100,000 in funds in- 
tended for obtaining weapons. The monarch’s confidential advisers, 
Antonio Pulli and Edmond Gahlen, had also shared in the racket, 
the latter collecting more than a million pounds in bribes from 
arms dealers.? 

Public morale was undermined by rumor even more than by 
fact. The Jews of course could be blamed for every misfortune. Anti- 
Semitism now began to poison a country where, until recently, Jews 
had held positions as ministers, university professors, and presi- 
dents of the cotton exchange. The Moslem Brotherhood played a 
central role in arousing this frenzy of “anti-Zionist” brutality. But 
the sword of political terrorism was two-edged. The Ikhwan were 
also believed responsible for the murders of Ahmad Mahir, the 
Saadist prime minister, of Amin Uthman, the Wafdist ex-minister 
of finance, of the Cairo police chief, and for several attempts on the 
life of the Wafdist leader, Nahas Pasha. In December, 1948, the 
government took the considerable risk of suppressing the Brother- 
hood. Within a few days of this decree, as has been seen, Prime 
Minister Nuqrashi Pasha was shot dead by an assassin. 
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The murdered premier was succeeded in office by the re- 
spected, nonpolitical Ibrahim Pasha Abd al-Hadi, formerly chief 10k 
the Royal Cabinet. With the Palace and a majority in the Parlia- 
ment behind him, the new prime minister immediately and 
courageously emptied the prisons of Zionist suspects and filled them 
with members of the Ikhwan. Hassan al-Banna himself, the Brother- 
hood’s founder and leader, was mysteriously killed. Extremist 
groups of every coloration were intimidated into silence. After a 
half-year of ruthless police activity, the country appeared safe again 
for the traditional intrigues and maneuverings of Egyptian parlia- 
mentary democracy. But the deeper-rooted causes of unrest re- 
mained. The gap between rich and poor steadily widened. The 
Egyptian ruling class maintained its historic disinclination to 
tamper with the social order. The corruption in government, the 
nepotism and patronage, flourished unchecked. 

In 1950 a brief glimmer of hope appeared. The January elec- 
tions of that year returned a Wafdist parliamentary majority, led by 
the redoubtable Nahas Pasha. At Nahas’s initiative, several reformist 
proposals were placed on the agenda for the first time, including a 
collective work contract law, a sickness compensation act, a high- 
cost-of-living allowance law. It was all sham. The Wafd was en- 
tirely unwilling to grapple with the more fundamental causes of 
public dissatisfaction, with absentee landlordism, venality in govern- 
ment, illiteracy, and widespread disease in the countryside. De- 
pendent upon its own retinue of wealthy property owners and 
sycophantic attorneys, the party had long since abandoned its revo- 
lutionary origins. Nahas found it simpler to divert public unrest by 
capitalizing upon Egyptian chauvinism, an emotion ignited by the 
abortive 1946 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, and fueled afterward by the 
ignominy of defeat in Palestine and continued British occupation 
at home. It was the latter grievance that Nahas and his associates 
were determined now to exploit to the limit. In March, 1950, only 
two months after winning a majority in Parliament, the Wafdist 
cabinet demanded the resumption of talks with the British govern- 


ment. 


Bevin Retrenches His Position 


EVEN AS THESE EVENTS took place, Anglo-Egyptian relations con- 
tinued to deteriorate alarmingly. The two and a half years elapsing 
between Nugqrashi’s appeal to the United Nations and the return 
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of the Wafdist government to office were the most abrasive since 
the original British occupation of Egypt in the late nineteenth 
century. The rise of Soviet imperialism was at least partly respon- 
sible for the acute constriction of discourse between the two nations. 
“Britain,” declared an official Whitehall statement, “upon whom 
rested responsibility for the defense of the Middle East, could not 
contemplate any solution of the Egyptian question which laid that 
area open to aggression.”* If the Cold War gave Bevin pause in the 
application of his “new approach,” so did the termination of the 
mandate in Palestine, the establishment of Israel, and the collapse 
of the Arab League as an instrument of mutual defense. These 
events stripped Britain of a possible alternative military base in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. They emphasized, too, in the last days of 
the Jewish offensive into Sinai, Egyptian inability to defend the 
Suez Canal without foreign assistance. Moreover, Egypt’s renewed 
importance to London after 1948 was accompanied by a revival of 
Britain’s financial ability to maintain her historic Suez presence. 
With American help, the British economy was showing signs of 
marked improvement. 

For London, as has been seen, access to the Egyptian defense 
complex was not the kind of imperial advantage to be lightly for- 
feited. By 1952 more than 100 million tons of shipping was pass- 
ing through the canal annually, and of this, 35 million was British.* 
Through the canal, British troopships reached Malaya, Hong Kong, 
and Korea (and French troopships reached Indo-China) in half the 
time needed for the Cape route. If the Egyptians closed this water- 
way illegally against cargoes destined for Israel, it was evident that 
they might discriminate against British shipping for a similar po- 
litical purpose in the future. In any event, the Suez Zone was even 
more valuable to the British as a military base than as a shortcut 
for maritime passage, for it offered a combination of natural and 
man-made advantages unequaled anywhere else in the world 
(Chapter X). Not the least of Egypt’s importance, finally, was its 
unique central position for retaliatory air strikes against Soviet 
aggression. Within the 2,500-mile range of Suez-based RAF bombers 
lay the whole of the Middle East to Iran, much of North and East 
Africa, and the largest number of Soviet industrial and oil installa- 
tions in southern Russia. There were other Middle Eastern bases 
with equivalent strategic parameters, but none possessed Suez’s 
unique and indispensable combination of airfields, ports, road and 
rail communications, power, water, food, and labor. The entire vast 
network of bases and supplies would have cost more than £500 
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million to replace, and, at that, only a part of it could be physically 
removed. Even if the elaborate defense complex were to be aban- 
doned under treaty, its maintenance for future emergency use 
would have required the presence of many hundreds of British 
technicians. Plainly, these specialists would be of value only as 
long as they functioned under British military command. The right, 
too, of entering the bases and drawing matériel from them when- 
ever the need arose would have to be guaranteed. None of these 
options could be protected unless adequate numbers of British 
troops stayed on at the canal.’ 

For that matter, unilateral withdrawal from Suez almost cer- 
tainly would have damaged Britain’s prestige in the eyes of other 
Middle Eastern nations. It was true that Bevin had not been pre- 
occupied with the question of “face” during the initial stage of his 
“new approach,” not even in the aftermath of France’s expulsion 
from the Levant. That was before Britain’s own expulsion from 
Palestine, however. If London agreed to a complete withdrawal 
from Egypt now, what objections could it raise to the demands of 
Iraqi and Jordanian nationalists for the final liquidation of Britain’s 
even more tenuous foothold in those countries? How much of 
British influence in the Sudan would remain once British troops 
were out of Egypt? There were also possible ramifications of ap- 
peasement beyond the Middle East itself. Could London refuse 
General Papagos in Cyprus, or General Franco in Gibraltar, what 
it had yielded in the Canal Zone to Egypt? These were questions 
that had far more relevance in 1950 and Ig51 than in 1946 or 
1947. The earlier Laborite notion of guarding the Middle East by 
means of political integration and economic rehabilitation appeared 
increasingly obsolete. Assurance of military protection was now the 
key. 

During a visit to London in late 1950, Egyptian Foreign Min- 
ister Salah al-Din found Bevin quite uncompromising on this issue. 
The Englishman was prepared to approve a complete withdrawal 
of all British fighting troops within five years, even the civilianiza- 
tion of the base, provided British personnel remained under British 
military authority; and on condition, too, that the security of the 
region could be protected by a joint Anglo-Egyptian defense scheme 
allowing at least partial British control. Salah al-Din rejected these 
terms. All British troops must be out of Egyptian territory within 
one year, he insisted, and out of the Sudan within two years; other- 
wise, Cairo would disallow British troop return in wartime. On 
December 5, 1950, the day following his conversation with Bevin, 
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Salah al-Din succinctly conveyed to Whitehall the full passion of 
Egyptian resentment and intransigence: 


Great Britain has occupied Egypt for more than sixty years and had 
never carried out her repeated promises to go. She had availed 
herself of the first World War to impose a protectorate on the 
country. The 1936 Treaty had, it was true, ended the protectorate, 
but not the occupation. Egypt, however, had only accepted the 
1936 Treaty because she thought it would give her an opportunity 
to strengthen her armed forces and thus rid herself of the occupa- 
tion. As regards the strengthening of the Egyptian army, the Egyp- 
tian Government had serious doubts whether this was what Great 
Britain really wished to see. So far as he could judge, no serious 
effort had been made by the British Government to carry out their 
undertakings in this report, even after 1936. There was a vicious 
circle which could only be broken down by the evacuation of the 
British troops.® 


This intensity of Egyptian feeling was not susceptible to any 
assuagement through compromise, although the British went to 
extraordinary lengths to devise face-saving versions of their earlier 
proposals. All offers were rejected “categorically.” After fitful dis- 
cussions, suggestions, and countersuggestions, the Nahas regime 
terminated its bargaining with London on July 6, 1951, by issuing 
yet another statement of dignified, if barely repressed, outrage. 


Hitherto these talks have lasted over a year without a glimpse of 
hope towards reaching the desired agreement . . . of respecting 
Egypt's rights and of putting a stop to the aggression against her 
sovereignty and the integrity of her territory. It is obvious that His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom lose nothing by this 
procrastination, but it becomes extremely difficult for the Royal 
Egyptian Government and Egyptian public opinion to contemplate 
any further prolongation of this state of affairs.’ 


The note of aggrievement and implied menace registered in 
London. Bevin was not prepared to abandon his search for a com- 
promise formula. Neither was Secretary of State Acheson in the 
United States, who was increasingly fearful of a Middle Eastern 
vacuum in the NATO defense system. During the summer of 1951 
the moment appeared opportune for a renewed British approach. 
This time it was for the “internationalization” of the Suez base 
within the framework of a regional defense organization. From dis- 
cussions between London and Washington there emerged the no- 
tion of an Allied Middle East Command, the founder members of 
which would include Britain, the United States, France, Australia, 
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New Zealand, South Africa, Turkey, and Egypt. Such an arrange- 
ment hopefully would be more palatable to Egypt than a network of 
exclusively British bases and bilateral agreements. The participa- 
tion of Turkey was intended to take the purely Western label off 
the concept. 

As it was explained to Cairo in a British note of October I3 
1951, the scheme’s avowed purpose was to defend Egypt and the 
rest of the Middle East against outside aggression. If Egypt agreed 
to join “on a basis of equality and partnership,” said the note, 
Britain would allow the 1936 treaty to lapse and withdraw those of 
her troops “as are not allocated to the Allied Middle East Command 
by agreement between the Egyptian Government and the Govern- 
ments of the other countries also participating as founder mem- 
bers. . . 8 Egypt, however, was expected to furnish strategic 
defense facilities in peacetime, and additionally to grant “all neces- 
sary facilities and assistance in the event of war, imminent menace 
of war, or apprehended international emergency. . . In short, 
Britain’s installations at Suez would be formally handed over to 
Egypt on the understanding that they would simultaneously be- 
come an Allied base within the Allied Middle East Command with 
full Egyptian participation in its operation in peace and war.’ 
Cairo’s response was frigid. For one thing, the arrangement would 
ensure a virtually permanent use of Egyptian facilities by foreign 
armies. The international climate was always full of crises, after 
all. Worse yet, Egypt’s vote under this arrangement would be 
mingled with those of seven other nations. If she had not been 
successful in evacuating the troops of one power for seventy years, 
how much longer would be required to evacuate the forces of seven 
powers? 

By the autumn of 1951, as popular dissatisfaction with Nahas’s 
administration became increasingly vocal, the government decided 
to cut the Gordian knot of foreign occupation by risking a direct 
confrontation with Britain. Learning that a new offer would be 
forthcoming from London on October 10, Nahas on October 8 an- 
nounced his intention of abrogating unilaterally the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936 and the Sudan Condominium Agreements of 1899. 
When the official British proposal arrived two days later, the govern- 
ment refused even to give it the courtesy of detailed study. The note 
was simply rejected on October 15 as the Egyptian parliament 
ratified the cabinet’s statement of denunciation. Twelve days later, 
Nahas Pasha formally notified the British ambassador of “the cessa- 
tion of the alliance between Egypt and Great Britain and of the 
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authorization of the latter to station certain forces in the vicinity of 
the Suez Canal. . . . [Similarly] any intervention by the English in 
the affairs of the Sudan must cease immediately. . . an 

The announcement was greeted rapturously by the Egyptian 
people. For a moment, indeed, Nahas’s tactic actually succeeded in 
winning back the Wafd’s former popular support. It was the British 
who refused to quail beneath this avalanche of Egyptian patriotiem, 
The Foreign Office reaction was grave and firm. It warned solemnly 
that Cairo’s statement of repudiation “jg without validity,” and em- 
phasized that Britain fully intended to maintain her rights under 
the 1936 treaty, placing “the responsibility for any loss, damage 
or breach of the peace that may occur as a result of asin pana 
action upon the shoulders of the Egyptian Government. ae 
upon, perhaps out of habit conditioned by sheer exhaustion of imag- 
ination, the British once again resumed their diplomatic campaign 
to lure the Egyptians into a mutual defense pact. They woefully 
miscalculated Egypt's mood, the nationalist fervor sweeping the 
country. London’s—the West’s— preoccupation wath j the Soviet 
threat was little more than a “fabricated nightmare” in Egyptian 
eyes.!2 There were only two dangers that really mattered. Israel was 
one. Britain was the other. 


Britain’s Presence on Borrowed Time 


Ir, BY SOME MIRACLE, the question of Suez had successfully been 
resolved, Anglo-Egyptian negotiations between 1948 and 1951 
would still have foundered on the other perennial obstacle between 
the two governments. This was “Unity of the Nile Valley” —the 
Sudan issue. Over the years, as we recall, London had been nurtur- 
ing the Sudanese to administrative self-sufficiency. Impelled by the 
need to outbid Egypt, the British in 1946 convened an administra- 
tive assembly in Khartoum to discuss closer association between the 
Sudanese people and the nation’s central and local ee 
The pro-Egyptian Ashiqqa party (Chapter X) boycotted the confer- 
ence. Nevertheless, the gathering duly recommended establishment 
of an elective legislative assembly with an executive council, half 
of whose members (for the first time) were to be Sudanese. i 
As this blueprint for progressive autonomy was refined in 
Khartoum in 1947 and early 1948, the Nugrashi regime in nee 
expressed its opposition with growing vehemence: As far as the 
Egyptians were concerned, the entire business of a legislative as- 
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sembly was a British plot to exclude them from the Sudan. This 
may have been true. Even so, their refusal to countenance orderly, 
progressive self-government in the Sudan was probably a blunder. 
It deprived them of any chance to influence the future of the south- 
ern realm except by agitation and violence. Thus, when the Ashiqqa 
boycotted the November, 1948, elections, even staging mass pro- 
test demonstrations, the nominally pro-British Umma party easily 
won a majority and controlled the legislative assembly. 

These Sudanese developments were an endless source of frus- 
tration for the Cairo government. In 1950, at the reopening of ne- 
gotiations with London, Foreign Minister Salah al-Din Bey again 
warned the British that “[if] you dislike linking the question of 
evacuation [from Suez] with that of the Sudan, Egypt, on her part, 
cannot deviate from linking these two questions together. In fact 
she has always done so. . . . Indeed, it is a matter of life and death 
to Egypt.” Life and death! It was plain that the Sudan issue had 
lost none of its visceral quality in recent years. Nor had the Wafd’s 
terms altered since the earlier period of negotiations between 1946 
and 1948. Stubbornly, the cabinet held fast for unity of the Nile 
Valley—of Egypt and the Sudan—under the Egyptian Crown; and 
evacuation of all British officials and forces from the south within 
two years. Whitehall appreciated by then, as it had not in 1947—48, 
that no agreement was possible on Suez as long as a decision on the 
Sudan was postponed. The Condominium was a palpable anomaly 
that simply could no longer be tucked away for resolution in some 
indefinite future. In June of 1950, therefore, the Foreign Office of- 
fered a counterproposal. It suggested that an Anglo-Egyptian-Sudan- 
ese commission be invested with authority to formulate a plan for 
Sudanese self-determination. But again London’s effort was wasted. 
The Nahas cabinet flatly rejected the proposal, and demanded in- 
stead unequivocal Egyptian control of the principal Sudanese de- 
partments: of defense, finance, and foreign affairs. “This would in 
effect mean handing over the Sudanese people,” observed a British 
Foreign Office paper, “. . . without any attempt to consult their 
wishes.”!* Further discussions on this issue were unproductive. 

The British for the time being continued to assert their in- 
terests in the Sudan in the benign language of solicitude for the 
local population. Anthony Eden, who returned to the Foreign Office 
with the Tory victory of late 1951, put the matter in its classic form: 

Although I had not discussed the Sudan with the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister, I was aware of Egyptian activities in that country and of 
their purpose, the unity of the two countries under the Egyptian 
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crown. If this was what the Sudanese wanted, which I doubted, 
there was no cause for us to stand in the way, but I was definitely 
not prepared to allow the Egyptians to bounce the Sudanese into a 
union which was not to their liking. We had done well by the 
Sudan. The country was admirably administered by a small Civil 
Service of the highest quality. We intended that the Sudan should 
have early self-government, but it must be free to make its own 
decisions about its future. 


By this time Washington was exerting its influence on the British 
to show moderation in their dealings with the Egyptians, even to 
recognize Farouk as king of the Sudan. The foreign secretary re- 
mained unbudging, however, and more than a little indignant. He 
informed the Americans that, “sincerely as Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment wish for agreement with Egypt on the future of the Sudan, 
they neither can nor will make a bargain with Egypt over the heads 
of the Sudanese in return for strategic concessions in the canal 
zone.”!* And there the matter rested, unchanged by Cairo’s unilateral 
act of abrogation in October, 1951, as apparently insurmountable 
an obstacle to Anglo-Egyptian understanding as Britain’s occupation 
of Suez itself. 

The underlying bases of friendship had not entirely disap- 
peared. The cultural and social bond of the English language 
remained, even as the British tradition of moderation and fair play 
struck a responsive chord among Egypt’s business classes. There 
were, as well, more tangible elements of British strength that re- 
sisted erosion. A sizable British army ensconced in the Canal Zone 
defied frontal assault of any kind. The oil refinery at Suez could 
be opened or closed to Egypt’s economy at British discretion. Un- 
fortunately for London, native extremists were not alto- 
gether without weapons of their own. Under their pressure, the 
Wafdist regime in December, 1951, summarily dismissed all re- 
maining British officials—mainly schoolteachers—in the Egyptian 
government. Intimidated by the threat of assassination, Egyptian 
laborers at Suez were unwilling to resume work in British camps. 
Egyptian railroad workers refused any longer to transport British 
equipment and personnel. Egyptian suppliers of British troops broke 
their contracts. Tradesmen withdrew their services. 

By the early months of 1952, Britain’s military command 
found it necessary to seal off the entire Canal Zone. All communica- 
tions between Suez and other parts of Egypt were severed. Ironic- 
ally, these measures had the effect, as in Palestine during the last 
year of the mandate, of isolating the British even further and 
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undermining the practical value of their bases. Egyptian militancy 
was in no way dampened. Rather, with the active approval of 
Minister of the Interior Fuad Serag al-Din, who directed the na- 
tionalist struggle, guerrilla squads were organized, and during the 
early weeks of 1952 their attacks on British troops and installations 
grew in scale and intensity. The number of thefts, acts of sabotage, 
and murders in the Canal Zone increased. 

So did British retaliation. Aware that the guerrilla campaign 
was mounted largely from Zagazig, on the edge of the Delta and 
outside Suez, the British army soon trespassed its delimited areas of 
concentration and began assuming control of large numbers of 
towns and villages in eastern Egypt. By mid-January Nahas and his 
ministers were quite certain that the British intended to reoccupy 
Cairo itself. The “Battle of the Canal” reached the crisis stage on 
January 18, 1952, when Egyptian irregulars in battle formation 
attacked the garrison at Tel al-Kabir, the largest munitions depot 
in the Middle East. At this point the British commander, General 
Erskine, dropped all restraints and ordered his troops to attack the 
Buluk Nizam, the auxiliary police whose headquarters in the center 
of Ismailiya provided weapons and leadership for the Ikhwan guer- 
rillas. On January 25, surrounded by British tanks, the police com- 
mander urgently phoned Cairo for instructions. The reply came 
personally from Fuad Serag al-Din. It was to resist at any cost. 
In the sharp clash that followed, approximately fifty Egyptian 
police were killed and more than a hundred wounded. 

Spontaneous anti-British demonstrations immediately broke 
out in the capital, as police and soldiers joined the students. British 
homes and businesses were set aflame, and mobs hysterically 
blocked off entry to fire brigades. The Turf Club, the very symbol of 
the exclusive British “Establishment” in Egypt, was razed to the 
ground. Twelve British citizens were burned alive, including the 
Canadian trade commissioner. Afterward hundreds of Jewish shops 
were set ablaze by teen-age rioters, many of them “Green Shirts,” 
members of Ahmad Hussein’s Young Egypt movement. A reign of 
terror descended on the city as the police idly stood by. Before the 
army finally restored order, some £23 million in damage was in- 
flicted and 400 buildings destroyed, with 12,000 families deprived 
of shelter. Business was paralyzed. The crisis was well described 
later by the Egyptian newspaper al-Ahram as an act of collective 
suicide by a population “driven to despair by its defaulting lead- 
ers,"17 

It was also plain that the Egyptian people lacked an authentic 
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revolutionary party to guide them. The Wafd, immobilized by terror 
and its own corruption, was incapable any longer of filling the 
vacuum of government leadership. On January 26, therefore, the 
same day as the riots, Farouk dismissed Nahas and called upon Ali 
Mahir to save a nation teetering on the edge of bankruptcy and 
anarchy. The new premier succeeded to some degree in restoring 
order. Then, on March 22, 1952, possibly on the advice of the United 
States ambassador,'* the monarch replaced Ali Mahir with Naguib 
Hilali Pasha, a highly regarded lawyer of unquestioned integrity. 
The new premier announced his intention of rectifying at least the 
more glaring of Egypt’s abuses and inequities. He thereupon set 
about bringing arraignment action against officials and former 
ministers who had waxed fat on graft in earlier governments. But 
here, not surprisingly, he ran afoul of the Wafd, whose leaders were 
determined to block these proceedings at all costs. One of the party’s 
wealthiest members, Abboud Pasha, moved swiftly at the Palace, 
turning over large sums of baksheesh to a pair of influential hang- 
ers-on. The sycophants, Elias Andraos Pasha and Karim Tabit 
Pasha, immediately used their influence with Farouk to engineer 
Hilali’s resignation.” As it turned out, this Wafdist act of despera- 
tion also marked the beginning of their own, and Farouk’s, down- 
fall. 

The monarch’s dissipations had already thoroughly exasper- 
ated the Egyptian people. “In the palace,” wrote Jean and Simone 
Lacouture, “a seedy clique of Levantine procurers and Nubian valets 
organized the king’s entertainment, brought down governments and 
made army appointments. It was notorious that ministerial port- 
folios and the title of Pasha were bought at huge prices, and that 
no important deal went through without the king taking his share.” 
It was recognized, too, that Farouk had blocked inquiry into the 
scandal of arms profiteering during the Palestine war, and that he 
had displayed a shocking indifference to Moslem sensibilities in 
1951 by taking his new queen, Nariman, on a honeymoon during 
the fast of Ramadan. Now, from his summer quarters at Alexandria, 
the king on June 26 dismissed the Hilali cabinet, which had com- 
mitted the indiscretion of seeking to apply its timid program of 
reform. Egypt’s public life thereupon became a grotesque fantasy, 
a procession of limousines speeding along Alexandria’s coastal 
road from the San Stefano Casino to the Cecil Hotel, from the 
villas of political leaders to the homes of former ministers, all in 
a muddled and hopeless effort to organize a new cabinet. “From 
Montazah to Ras el Tin,” wrote the Lacoutures, “the Egyptian 
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caravan of Pashas, procurers, and eavesdroppers wandered about 
aimlessly. It was obviously the end, a golden death-agony on the 
beach,” 

In this confused interlude, the Palace entourage asked Hussein 
Sirri to form a government. The man was a political hack. The 
administration he put together was at best a cabal of underlings 
and unknowns. It was plain by then that any further efforts to 
root out corruption were doomed. For a while there even existed 
a possibility that the Wafd might be brought back, but too much 
time and too many derelictions had occurred for that kind of 
political travesty. The last act was played out on July 1, when Hus- 
sein Sirri allowed himself to be saddled with the royal favorite, 
Karim Tabit, as minister of state. In exchange, he sought to 
persuade Farouk to reappoint General Muhammad Naguib as 
president of the influential officers’ club. The king refused, fearing 
the popularity Naguib had won with the troops in the Palestine 
war (Chapter XIII). Indeed, during an officers’ club election the 
year before, Farouk had proposed the nomination of General Hus- 
sein Sirri Amir (no relation to the prime minister), a man he 
depended upon as a tough instrument of royal policy in the army. 
The contest then had become a trial of strength between Farouk 
and the younger officers. Naguib had won, and had been elected 
president. The king never forgot the affront. On July 19, 1952, he 
obliged his prime minister simply to dissolve the officers’ club al- 
together. Afterward, in an incredible act of obtuseness, he went 
so far as to foist General Hussein Sirri Amir on the government as 
minister of war. This turned out to be a Pyrrhic victory for the 
king. The premier resigned on July 21. The obscure rivalry between 
Naguib and the Palace accordingly made the former an unwitting 
symbol of revolt, and the king’s resistance to him helped provoke 
a climactic uprising. 


The Colonels’ Revolution 


DISSATISFACTION Was by no means a recent phenomenon in the 
Egyptian officers’ corps. On many earlier occasions restiveness had 
been stirred by the unseemly competition between king and Wafd 
for authority to issue senior army commissions. The discontent 
was muted, however, as long as Britain exercised de facto control 
of the Egyptian army. It was only after 1948, as British troops 
retreated to their garrison-enclave in the Canal Zone, that sedition 
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among the Egyptian officers welled up uncontrollably. The unrest 
became particularly mutinous during the breakdown of public 
order between 1950 and 1952. Only a small minority of the younger 
officers had a vested interest in the regime. As far back as 1936, 
after the promulgation of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, the Wafd 
government had decided to enlarge the reservoir of army leadership 
by opening the military academy to all qualified young men, regard- 
less of class or wealth. The decision went unremarked at the time, 
but it was destined to exert a far-reaching influence on the history 
of modern Egypt. The cadets graduating in 1938 were the first to 
come primarily from the lower middle class, and were usually sons 
of small provincial landowners or of salaried government em- 
ployees. The latter was the element in which both social and na- 
tionalist dissatisfaction was particularly inflamed. 

The leanings of these young officers became evident during 
World War II. Some were closely associated with General Aziz Ali 
al-Misri, the army inspector-general, and were linked with al-Misri’s 
pro-German activities (Chapter VII). A few were influenced by the 
Ikhwan, some even by the neo-Nazism of the Young Egypt move- 
ment. Wasim Khalid, a youthful lieutenant at the time, later 
described the army’s frustration with what it considered to be the 
government's obsequiousness to the British. 


One single goal united us all: the desire to destroy the British who 
occupied our country. We grew up under the same circumstances: 
as children we grew up with news of revolution in Libya, and the 
atrocities committed by the Italians, the war in Ethiopia, the heroic 
struggle of the Palestinians. ... One day my friend Hussein asked 
openly about the idea of assassinating al-Nahas. . . . I hadn’t in- 
formed him that I was thinking about killing Nukrashi first.22 


The sense of frustration became especially bitter in the after- 
math of the Palestine war. This was, after all, the only war the 
Egyptian army had fought in fifty years, and defeat at the 
hands of a numerically inferior opponent was an intolerable humil- 
iation. The returning veterans preferred to blame the king and his 
regime for the fiasco. At the end of 1949, several of these majors 
and colonels organized themselves into a Free Officers Committee. 
Their members included Anwar al-Sadat, Abd al-Hakim Amir, 
Salah Salim, Zakariyya Muhyi al-Din, and Gamal Abd al-Nasser— 
all destined to play a crucial role in Egyptian public life throughout 
the next two decades. Early in 1950, Nasser was elected committee 
chairman. 
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A tall, hawk-faced colonel, thirty-four years old in 1952, Nas- 
ser was the son of a post office employee in upper Egypt. Since his 
public school days, he had been active in anti-British causes (a 
traditional compensation for those with poor academic records), 
and had belonged to the Green Shirts for a short while. Early in 
World War II he had participated in General al-Misri’s effort to colla- 
borate with the Nazis. The British ultimatum to Farouk at Abdin 
Palace in February, 1942, was a national humiliation that Nasser, 
and other officers, felt no less keenly than the ruler himself. The 
indignity was compounded six years later by military defeat at 
the hands of the Jews. For Nasser, as for other officers of his genera- 
tion, the Palestine war was an unbearable trauma of self-recogni- 
tion. He and his colleagues discussed the nation’s plight in the 
command posts of the Negev Desert. Later he recounted: “I 
thought about [the corruption in Egypt] a good deal while in the 
trenches and foxholes of the Manshia hills. . . . We were sorely 
pressed, but the political climate in the capital, when we received 
our orders, created a siege there—a tighter and more crippling 
siege than anything we experienced while dug in at the Faluja 
Pocket.”?8 

Returning to Egypt, Nasser and his fellow conspirators broad- 
ened their activities throughout the officers’ corps. They won moral 
support from General al-Misri, whom the group considered 
their spiritual leader, and from General Muhammad Naguib, who 
had been three times wounded in Palestine and returned something 
of a national hero. By 1952 endorsement also came from other 
quarters. In that year the United States Central Intelligence Agency 
sent Kermit Roosevelt, a former oil company executive, to Cairo 
with instructions to seek out Egypt’s “dynamic” elements, those 
reportedly capable of effecting peaceful revolution in Egypt. Roose- 
velt was put in touch with the Free Officers, and liked what he con- 
ceived to be their blend of progressivism and responsibility. He 
intimated that a moderate approach would be regarded favorably 
in Washington and would go far to elicit American friendship. 
Thus encouraged, Nasser and his fellow conspirators rushed to 
lay their plans for an uprising in August. The Cairo riots, the sub- 
sequent collapse of the national government, and the test of 
strength between Naguib and General Sirri Amir obliged them to 
advance their schedule even further. 

The prime minister’s resignation on July 21, 1952, was the 
signal the plotters had awaited. At midnight of July 22-23 some 
three thousand troops and two hundred officers seized control of 
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the nation’s army headquarters, airports, radio stations, and com- 
munications centers. At the last moment, Muhammad Naguib was 
invited to assume the post of commander in chief. The self-effacing 
and respected general was a perfect choice for the young officers, 
who needed an impressive symbol to arouse confidence both within 
Egypt and abroad. Smiling and smoking his pipe contentedly, 
Naguib fulfilled the role admirably. News of the coup was en- 
thusiastically received throughout the country. In hope of averting 
disaster even at the last moment, therefore, Farouk hurriedly of- 
fered Naguib the post of minister of war. But on the 26th the chill- 
ing word reached the palace that Farouk must abdicate in favor 
of the heir apparent, Prince Ahmad Fuad. Without venturing even 
a murmur of further protest, the corpulent monarch thereupon 
sailed away on the royal yacht for Italy, taking with him all the 
cases of gold, currency, jewelry, and erotica within reach. His de- 
parture was the weathervane the party leaders had awaited. They 
now rushed forward to swear undying loyalty to the revolution. The 
urgent question that remained for Nasser and the other officers 
was the attitude of the British. Would they intervene to restore the 
king in the interest of “stability”? The revolutionists’ fears were 
groundless. Upon being assured of the safety of British nationals in 
Egypt, London responded cordially, even releasing £10 million 
from Egypt’s blocked sterling to help the new government through 
its financial difficulties. 

Naguib and his junta of young officers immediately launched 
into a promising social revolution. The titles of “bey” and “pasha” 
were abolished. Landed estates of more than two hundred acres 
were declared expropriated (a decree honored more on paper than 
in fact). Corrupt and dishonest officials were purged from office. 
These measures were all carried out without bloodshed, remarkably 
enough, and most of the arrested politicians and palace entourage 
were later released. Soon Naguib himself assumed the premiership, 
and his handsome, weather-beaten face, his warm and kindly man- 
ner, and his patient attention to individual wrongs blunted the sharp 
edge of military rule. It was only in subsequent weeks that the 
officers embarked on a more radical break with the past. The con- 
stitution was abrogated, the old political parties were dissolved and 
their funds confiscated. Arrests of army officers and civilians be- 
came more frequent. 

Thus far the benevolent attitude of the Ikhwan and of other 
ultranationalist groups minimized any demonstrations of public 
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unrest. But social and economic problems would have to be dealt 
with quickly. The redistribution of estates was at best a modest and 
limited approach to the solution of Egypt’s cancerous social afflic- 
tions—the nation’s poverty, land-hunger, and overpopulation. Ulti- 
mately these historic ills could be remedied only by an expansion of 
industry and soil irrigation. Not least of all, an assured outlet for 
surplus population would have to be obtained in the underdeveloped 
regions of the Sudan. Indeed, final resolution of the Sudan question 
would all but guarantee an indefinite tenure for the military regime, 
even as it would lay the indispensable groundwork for British 
evacuation of Egypt itself. 


“Unity of the Nile Valley”: A Ghost Is Laid 


THE FREE OFFICERS WERE confident of their ability to tackle the 
Sudan problem. Their links with the region were strong. Naguib’s 
mother was a Sudanese, the Salim brothers were half Sudanese, 
Nasser and others of the group had served military terms in the 
Sudan. The one point of unanimity between them was their deter- 
mination not to be bound by years of Wafdist brainwashing on 
the issue of “Unity of the Nile Valley under the Egyptian Crown.” 
The main objective now was to get the British out. To that end, it 
would be better to cultivate the friendship of the Sudanese them- 
selves by dropping formal objections to their self-determination. 
Hopefully, the Sudanese afterward would opt for some form of 
association with Egypt. 

In October, 1952, therefore, Naguib shrewdly invited the 
Umma leader, Sir Said Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, to visit Cairo. The 
ensuing discussions between the two men were notable for their 
warmth and cordiality. When they ended, Naguib signed an in- 
formal agreement with the “Black Knight,” acknowledging the 
Sudan’s right to independence if its representatives chose to exer- 
cise it; while the Umma in turn agreed to a three-year transitional 
period to full self-government, with elections to be supervised by 
an international commission. The arrangement, as it was sub- 
mitted the following December to London, also provided for the 
Sudanization of all government offices within the same three-year 
period. In the interval, the British governor general retained his 
veto power, subject to the approval of a three-man advisory 
commission consisting of an Egyptian, an Indian, and a British 
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member. Finally, the governor general’s reserved powers over the 
southern Sudan were also to be abolished during the transitional 
phases.?# 

In England, meanwhile, the Conservatives had recently come 
to power and were fully as eager as the Naguib government for a 
fresh start on the Anglo-Egyptian imbroglio. To Foreign Secretary 
Eden and his colleagues at Whitehall, the new Egyptian proposal 
on the Sudan represented nothing less than a sea change in Cairo’s 
position. Anyway, if British opposition had persisted, it would have 
been compromised by the advance understanding between the 
Egyptian colonels and the Umma party. Thus, after several weeks 
of intensive negotiations, the British and Egyptian governments 
reached agreement on February 6, 1953. It was an Egyptian victory, 
by and large. The accord provided for the liquidation of the Con- 
dominium administration and the establishment of self-determina- 
tion in the Sudan. During the three-year interval of transition, the 
governor general's residual powers would be exercised by a five- 
member commission, including two Sudanese (this was an Egyptian 
concession), one Englishman, one Egyptian, and one Pakistani. 
The elections for parliament were similarly to be controlled by a 
mixed commission under an Indian chairman. The governor gen- 
eral’s responsibility for the Sudan thereupon would disappear en- 
tirely.?5 

Eden was keenly anxious for Parliament to endorse the new 
treaty—and this notwithstanding the reservations of Prime Minister 
Churchill himself. Britain ran little risk in nurturing the Sudanese 
to self-government, the foreign secretary insisted. Certainly an 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement was far to be preferred to the accord 
Cairo had negotiated with the Sudanese “behind our backs.” “I felt 
sure,” Eden wrote later, “that if we held steadily to our decision, 
the violence of the Egyptian campaign to induce the Sudanese to 
align their future with Egypt would, in time, produce its own 
reaction.” The foreign secretary made the issue a vote of confi- 
dence, and he got his way. He was also proved right. 

The officers’ regime of course envisaged Sudanese independ- 
ence as little more than a prelude to eventual Egyptian rule in the 
south. From the outset, they banked on Cairo’s influence in Suda- 
nese affairs, and the esteem with which the northern Sudanese re- 
garded Naguib, who by 1954 had held the office first of premier, and 
then of president of Egypt. These expectations were apparently ful- 
filled in the first Sudanese elections of November, 1943. The 
Ashiqga and their partisans won a majority of seats, and the 
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prospects for a union of the two countries never looked better. Yet 
as matters turned out, the Egyptian-Sudanese honeymoon endured 
less than a year. It was undermined by the British, for one thing, 
who offered Ismail al-Azhari, the Ashiqqa leader, cash and promises 
to maintain his connections with London.” Then, in November, 
1954, the peremptory dismissal of Naguib as Egyptian chief of state 
(see p. 604, below) weakened an important personal bond of friend- 
ship between the two countries. Nor did Cairo help its cause by its 
choice of Major Salah Salim as Egyptian emissary to the Sudan. The 
aggressive, hard-driving officer antagonized the Sudanese by adopt- 
ing the role of proconsul in their country. The truth was, finally, 
that the majority of Sudanese nationalists wanted no qualifications 
on their independence. Even as Sir Said Abd al-Rahman and his 
Umma followers were exploiting their British connection essentially 
to block Egyptian influence in the Sudan, so Prime Minister 
al-Azhari and his colleagues took a narrowly functional view of 
Cairo’s patronage, and were determined to remain free of Egyptian 
control. Azhari was quite explicit about his intentions, and stated 
openly that he foresaw no advantage whatever to his country in 
an economic or political union with Egypt.?* 

Nasser and Salah Salim were aware by late 1954 that 
the wind was turning against them. They reacted first by encourag- 
ing a southern Sudanese uprising against the Khartoum govern- 
ment. It failed. Turning then to diplomacy, the Cairo regime 
proposed a makeshift solution, an “association” that would exclude 
any likelihood of an Egyptian protectorate. The offer received a cold 
reception. At last, in December, 1955, ignoring the transitional 
obligations of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement, the Sudanese parlia- 
ment unanimously declared the Sudan a fully independent state; 
and on January 1, 1956, Prime Minister al-Azhari signed the declara- 
tion. In the end, Nasser and his cabinet decided to accept this 
independence as a fait accompli. Their outward show of grace was 
not less courteous than Eden’s. If there existed any consolation for 
the Egyptian regime, it was to be found in the Sudanese independ- 
ence ceremony in Khartoum, when the Union Jack was lowered 
simultaneously with the Egyptian flag. And—who knew?—with 
the British out, perhaps in the future other methods would be 
devised for luring Sudan into the Egyptian orbit. A flanking propa- 
ganda campaign in neighboring African states might be one tech- 
nique. Repeated invocation of the Israel issue might be another. 
Actually, in later years, both approaches were to be used with 
telling effect. 
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Agreement on Suez 


THE 1952 COLONELS’ REVOLUTION, the subsequent breakthrough in 
Anglo-Egyptian discussions on the Sudan, revived Whitehall’s hopes 
for a new approach on the Suez issue. By the early 1950's, too, 
advanced research in tactical nuclear weapons made it possible to 
reevaluate the former indispensability of large immobile bases 
such as Suez. “This review is now proceeding,” Eden wired his am- 
bassador in Cairo, Sir Ralph Stevenson, in November, 1952, “and 
it may well emerge that a [peacetime] base in Egypt, although desir- 
able, is no longer absolutely essential to our interests.”*® The foreign 
secretary then entered into prolonged discussions with his col- 
leagues in the War Office, laying down his ideas for a general settle- 
ment. They included: a phased withdrawal of British troops from 
Egypt; civilian maintenance of army and air force installations in 
the Canal Zone during peacetime under conditions that would en- 
able them to be used in the event of war—but not before; a joint 
Anglo-Egyptian air defense organization; and finally a program of 
military and economic assistance to Egypt by the United States and 
Britain. The foreign secretary's plan represented a new com- 
promise, for it dispensed with the need to occupy Suez “in the 
imminent threat of war” or to link Egypt to a bilateral or even 


multilateral defense arrangement. In March of 1953, Eden visited 
Washington and won support for his approach from President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles. He wrote Churchill 
afterward: 


I had a good talk with the President on Egypt. He spoke very fully 
about the necessity of having a workable base in Egypt. He wants 
to get a base which is workable in peacetime . . . and will strive 
for this. If we cannot get it, then we must have a base which can 
be reactivated as soon as possible after the outbreak of war. ...In 
the second case he spoke firmly of the necessity of keeping certain 
installations and depots under British technical supervision and 
control.3! 


When the foreign secretary returned home, he was optimistic that 
he had found the key to a new understanding with Cairo. 

For their part, the Egyptian colonels displayed a matching 
spirit of flexibility. They were intensely aware that Britain remained 
Egypt's most important trade customer and supplier, that Egyptian 
imports depended upon access to the sizable quantities of blocked 
sterling that had accumulated in London during the war years. 
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Friction with Britain over the Canal Zone had already been re- 
flected adversely in Egypt’s foreign trade. An amicable settlement 
with London would put Egypt’s economy on a solid footing once 
more. The prospect of American aid was yet another factor im- 
pelling Cairo toward an agreement. Washington had dropped hints 
of large-scale economic assistance to Egypt provided the Suez 
dispute were fully and fairly resolved. Thus, in an interview with a 
London Observer correspondent in mid-April, 1953, Nasser re- 
marked equably that Egypt was prepared to maintain the Suez 
base, even to accept British technicians in the Canal Zone, if Lon- 
don did not insist upon regarding such an arrangement as a veiled 
“occupation.” Whitehall reacted to this overture with barely sup- 
pressed excitement, and talks opened in Cairo almost at once. 
Naguib led the Egyptian delegation. General Sir Brian Robertson, 
the Middle East commander, together with Ambassador Stevenson, 
led the British negotiators. 

Despite the revived mood of cordiality on both sides, however, 
the initial meetings did not go well, and on May 6 they were tem- 
porarily suspended. The Egyptians had insisted on asserting their 
full control over British technicians and over the use made of the 
Suez installations. “If Britain had yielded to these demands,” ex- 
plained Commonwealth Secretary Selwyn Lloyd in the House of 
Commons, “the bases would quickly have fallen into ruins.”®? For 
Britain, the issue of control over uniformed technicians implied the 
broader question of whether the men left behind should be treated 
as British soldiers or as civilians, and whether they should be 
subject to British military discipline. Whitehall took the position 
that only in the latter circumstances could Britain effectively protect 
her installations. Yet it was undeniable that the Egyptian govern- 
ment would have faced public outrage if British uniforms were 
still to be seen in the Canal Zone. Moreover, the status of techni- 
cians was not the only obstacle blocking agreement. The British in- 
sisted on the right of military reentry in the event of attack against a 
member of the Arab League, or against Turkey or Iran: in short, 
upon the outbreak of aggression against any nation in the Middle 
East, except Israel. Egypt, conversely, was reluctant to interpret an 
assault on Turkey or Iran as legitimate cause for reactivating the 
Suez base, for this would have risked involvement in a global war 
the moment the Soviets made incursions on Turkish or Iranian 
territory—a not altogether unlikely danger. 

From the summer of 1953 to the beginning of 1954, therefore, 
negotiations remained at an impasse on these two issues, although 
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informal contact between London and Cairo was not dropped. It 
was a source of much anxiety to the British cabinet that the promis- 
ing atmosphere of the earlier Sudan negotiations apparently had 
dissipated on the issue of Suez. In a lengthy conversation with 
Nehru and Muhammad Ali Jinnah (of Pakistan) on June 9, 1953, 
during a recess in the Commonwealth Conference, Churchill ex- 
plained his government's stance in some detail, and appealed to the 
two statesmen to intercede with the Egyptians. Both men accordingly 
stopped over in Cairo on their way home. They made no headway 
with the colonels, however.*! Neither did subsequent visitors and 
self-appointed intermediaries, including the (pro-Egyptian) La- 
borites Aneurin Bevan and his wife, Jennie Lee. 

For a while, Nasser actually spoke of “pulling the pillars of 
the temple” around his own head if the British did not agree to 
abandon Suez.* The British responded by evacuating their wives 
and children from Egypt during the summer of 1953. In a sharp 
thrust at Naguib, Churchill warned in Parliament that “the trouble 
with dictators is that they dictate nothing, and that others dictate 
their conduct.” Whereupon the general dropped his smile. “Inde- 
pendence is not won by a scrap of paper or a pact,” he responded 
tersely, “but by the shedding of warm blood. . . . We are on the eve 
of a great battle, for which we must make ready.” Throughout 
the last days of the summer it appeared not unlikely that the verbal 
broadsides would end in open hostilities. Between October 16, IQ51, 
and June 1, 1954, forty-seven British servicemen were killed and 
seven more were reported missing. Some 3,297 thefts of official 
British property were tabulated. By 1954, too, British morale in the 
Suez Zone had deteriorated badly. “We are dying to go,” admitted 
a British journalist in Ismailiya.?7 

In the very midst of the deadlock the colonels’ regime adopted 
a new and (as it turned out) exceptionally effective tactic. It was 
the threat of gravitating into a non-Western orbit. On December 
23, 1952, the Cairo government acted as host for a meeting of 
African and Asian nations. In this and subsequent meetings of 
the Afro-Asian bloc, the approach of “neutralism” slowly developed, 
with Egypt eagerly subscribing to the concept. Later, in mid-1953, 
Naguib warned that Cairo might be forced to obtain armaments 
from non-Western sources. The government actually took steps 
in this direction in January, 1954, entering into a commercial oil 
agreement with the Soviet Union. Two months later, the Soviet and 
Egyptian legations in Cairo and Moscow were raised to embassy 
status. During the same period, the Russians for the first time 
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exercised their United Nations veto in support of an Arab country: 
against a Security Council resolution condemning Egypt’s exclusion 
of Israeli shipping from the Suez Canal. 

If this threatened orientation toward the Soviet sphere did not 
notably impress London, it registered immediately and dramatically 
on Washington. In March, 1953, viewing neutralism as akin to 
communism, Secretary of State Dulles and his ambassador in Cairo 
pressed the British to review and intensify their discussions with 
Egypt.** From Washington’s viewpoint, the colonels’ regime was 
Egypt's last best hope for progress and Britain’s likeliest hope for 
stability in the Middle East. At the very outset of this coup in 
1952, in fact, the young officers had succeeded in opening a warm 
and understanding discourse with American Foreign Service per- 
sonnel in Cairo. Subsequently the two groups often met and 
exchanged ideas about the course of Egypt’s future economic devel- 
opment; while the United States ambassador, Jefferson Caffery, 
regarded Gamal Nasser as a kind of Egyptian Mustafa Kemal or 
Eamon de Valera, precisely the sort of “moderate” revolutionary 
who ought to be encouraged as an effective antidote to Middle East- 
ern communism.*® 

Caffery’s dispatches, and those of his junior colleagues, favor- 
ably impressed the State Department. At the initiative, therefore, of 
Secretary Acheson and his successor, Dulles, the two governments 
entered into a series of agreements. These were economic and 
technological, within the framework of the “Point IV” assistance 
program; and cultural, under the Fulbright program. The benignity 
of the American approach, with its corresponding pressure on 
Britain to accommodate the Cairo government, was linked to 
Washington’s assumption that the Russians would no longer openly 
attack in the Middle East, but rather would seek to undermine the 
region from within; and therefore the social struggle against com- 
munism ought to take priority. With some resentment, Eden 
wrote later: 


Anglo-American differences about Egyptian policy persisted. In a 
report home on the year our Ambassador in Cairo commented that 
American policy in general seemed to be conditioned by a belief 
that Egypt was still the victim of British “colonialism,” and as such 
deserving of American sympathy. It also appeared to be influenced 
by a desire to reach a quick solution almost at any cost and by a 
pathetic belief that, once agreement was reached, all would be 
well. . . . Inevitably the Egyptians exploited the equivocal Ameri- 
can attitude.4! 
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But during the summer of 1953 Eden, too, had to admit that 
time and modern needs were forcing changes in Anglo-Egyptian 
relations. The elaborate network of Suez workshops and railroads in 
an area the size of Wales was cumbersome and dependent on an 
increasingly hostile Egyptian labor force. In the nuclear age it 
seemed unlikely that Britain would ever again need the base on the 
past scale. Moreover, the Anglo-Egyptian treaty was due to expire 
anyway in 1956, and there appeared no possibility of renewal after- 
ward in view of Cairo’s attitude. It was in Britain’s interest to 
secure some sort of agreement before then. 

The Egyptians were not less eager to resolve the issue. In 
their case, however, a decision in favor of compromise was delayed 
by the internal power struggle between Naguib and Nasser. The 
tension between the two men had been responsible for a continual 
reshuffling of cabinet posts. At last, in March of 1954, Nasser out- 
maneuvered his rival and replaced Naguib as premier and chairman 
of the revolutionary committee, although for a short while the 
general was left with the honorific office of president (Egypt had 
been proclaimed a republic in June, 1953). From then on, Nasser 
was master of the country, spared the overt opposition either of 
the parties or of his revolutionary colleagues. The priority item on 
his agenda, henceforth, aside from keeping himself in power, was 
the conclusion of an agreement with Britain. His aim was clear: to 
liquidate the British occupation as cheaply as possible and redirect 
Egyptian energies to the problems of poverty and social stagnation; 
to confront the challenge of modernizing and industrializing the 
country by attracting British and American capital. Immediately, 
then, the young premier imposed tight security measures in the 
Canal Zone and arrested the most important of the guerrilla leaders. 
The press, under censorship, suddenly adopted a moderate tone in 
its references to Britain. 

By summer of 1954, with conciliation the mood on both sides, 
the British prepared to embark on yet another initiative. Sir Ralph 
Stevenson handed Nasser a fresh set of proposals on July 10, and 
official negotiations resumed that very day. Soon afterward Brigadier 
Anthony Head, the British war secretary, flew to Cairo with addi- 
tional refinements of a plan, and high-level talks continued on July 

15 at the Rest House (formerly King Farouk’s retreat) under the 
shadow of the Pyramids at Giza. And, almost miraculously, full 
agreement was reached in the seventh session of these discussions, 
and initialed on July 27 by Head and Nasser in the latter’s office. 
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It was a short, ten-paragraph document, and for practical purposes 
it signified the end of seventy-two years of British military occupa- 
tion in Egypt. One provision of this “Heads of Agreement” was 
accepted at the very outset of negotiations. The Egyptian govern- 
ment committed itself to uphold the 1888 Convention on the Suez 
Canal (guaranteeing its usage to all nations) and to allow the RAF 
full landing and servicing facilities in the Canal Zone itself. Other 
terms, dealing with the more critical issue of the Suez base, elabor- 
ated at fuller length the guarantees on which Britain, as stated by 
one Egyptian newspaper, had been “haggling like a peanut vendor” 
over the years.*? 

For one thing, the British abandoned their insistence on a 
twenty-year term of agreement, and settled instead for seven years 
without provision for extension. The Egyptians in turn yielded to 
the British view that twenty months was the minimum time re- 
quired to withdraw men and matériel. As Major Salim explained to 
the press: “We have waited seventy-two years to resolve the Anglo- 
Egyptian conflict. We can wait a few days more. . . .”# At long 
last, too, the issue was resolved of how and when the British should 
have the option to return to their Suez facilities. Cairo had suc- 
ceeded in narrowing the privilege of reactivation to a “direct attack.” 
In the event of “threat of attack,” Egypt’s obligation was limited 
merely to “immediate consultation” with Britain. This represented 
a vital British concession. Additionally, the field of aggression, 
direct or threatened, was to be restricted in the Middle East to 
Egypt or any other Arab state, and to Turkey.“ Iran was excluded. 
So, plainly, was Israel. By conceding on the Turkish clause, Nasser 
and his negotiators had indirectly linked Egyptian defense to the 
Atlantic coalition. But in exchange they had foreclosed the Arab- 
Israeli conflict as a pretext for British return (as in 1949); the 
treaty could be activated only if an attack were launched by “a 
power outside the zone of the Middle East.” 

Finally, the agreement reserved to Britain the right of main- 
taining certain agreed installations. The British in turn abandoned 
their insistence upon keeping this caretaker force in uniform. 
Rather, London would contract with British or Egyptian com- 
mercial firms to engage civilian technicians, either British or Egyp- 
tian; the number of these employees was eventually limited to 1,200, 
of whom not more than 800 could be recruited outside Egypt. Here 
Nasser had come off best and had won a crucial bargaining point. 
The agreement was altogether his victory, in fact. He was wreathed 
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in smiles when the document, initialed in advance, and with full 
appendices and minutes added, was signed in his office in Cairo 
on October 19, 1954. Ratifications were exchanged on December 
6, 1954. The Egyptians thereupon fell heir to ten airfields, a flying- 
boat station, the Delta radio station, thirty-four military camps, and 
an embarras de richesses of installations. They came into their 
own as a sovereign nation, as well. For the Egyptian people, the 
most meaningful provision of the final treaty was Article Two, 
which stated solemnly: “The Government of the United Kingdom 
declare that the Treaty of Alliance signed in London on 26th August, 
1936, with Agreed Minutes, Exchange of Notes, Convention con- 
cerning the immunities and privileges enjoyed by the British forces 
in Egypt and all other subsidiary agreements, is terminated.” 

On July 28, 1954, the day following the signing of the Heads 
of Agreement, the British war secretary defended the pact in the 
House of Commons. He insisted that nuclear weapons and mobility 
were the key to future warfare, and that, in any event, Turkish 
membership in NATO provided the West with an advance base 
against Soviet aggression. British forces were overstretched, too, 
he pointed out, and the agreement now “freed” the equivalent of 
two and a third divisions in the Canal Zone. In order for Suez to 
be useful to Britain in the future, the main strategic emphasis 
should henceforth be placed on relations with the Egyptian govern. 
ment and people. As these remarks were being uttered, Churchill, 
who in 1952 had declared that he had not become prime minister 
“to preside over the liquidation of the British Empire,” sat with 
bowed head.“ He was now savagely attacked by forty-one Con- 
servative M.P.’s—the “Suez Rebels”—led by Captain Charles Water- 
house, who argued that the agreement was a fatal surrender of 
British prestige and safety. The Heads of Agreement was never- 
theless approved on July 29 by a vote of 257 to 26. The mood of 
resignation was aptly conveyed in a Spectator editorial of July 30, 


1954: 


It is an agreement that, all other things being equal, we should 
probably not have signed even now. It provides few safeguards for 
our return, it is for a much shorter period than we had hoped, it 
depends entirely upon the good will (and existence) of an effective 
Egyptian government. But then, other things were not equal. We 
had the choice of maintaining the base, at a cost of £50 million a 
year, within a hostile Egypt, simultaneously paralysing the base 
and poisoning our relations with the Arab world, or of reaching an 
agreement to evacuate; and once the choice had gone in favour of 
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evacuation, the precise terms on which it was done mattered com- 
paratively little. Whatever is written on a piece of paper, the cir- 
cumstances in which we will be able to return will be determined 
by the Egyptian government of the day.48 


In Washington the new accord was warmly applauded by 
Eisenhower and Dulles. The secretary of state observed on July 28 
that the agreement “provided a new and more permanent basis for 
the tranquility and security of the Near East.” In the Arab world, 
the press reaction was enthusiastic. Britain’s commitment to with- 
draw from Suez was described as an all but final step in Middle 
Eastern liberation. One nation in the region did not share this 
view, of course. Israel was appalled at the prospect of the vast 
network of Suez depots and installations being turned over 
to Egypt. Cairo still proclaimed itself at war with the Jewish 
state, and there was nothing in the treaty’s language to restrain 
future Egyptian military adventures against Israel. But in Egypt 
itself, at least, the agreement was received with nationwide jubila- 
tion. Ended now were three-quarters of a century of ignominious 
quasi-colonial status under British occupation. The Nasser govern- 
ment immediately lifted all bans on Egyptian food supplies and 
other necessities to British garrisons in Suez. Discontinued, too (for 
the time being), were Cairo Radio’s propaganda broadcasts in 
Swahili, encouraging the Mau-Mau uprising against British settlers 
in Kenya. In the capital, in Alexandria and other Egyptian cities, 
cafés distributed free ices, tamarind, and mango syrups. Thousands 
of exultant young people snake-danced through the streets, carrying 
banners and acclaiming Nasser as the Giver of Victory.*° Prices on 
the Cairo stock market jumped sharply. Nasser’s own description 
of the treaty, as “the biggest single achievement in Egypt's national 
aspirations to date,”*' was accepted unreservedly by all except a 
few Ikhwan fanatics. 

The first stage of British evacuation began on August 17, 1954, 
when 2,300 infantrymen embarked from Port Said. The process 
soon gained momentum. By the opening of 1955 between 3,000 and 
4,000 troops a month, together with huge quantities of supplies and 
equipment, were being loaded onto transports and freighters. The 
entire Canal Zone echoed to the clank of hammers and the roar 
of bulldozers pulling down, tearing down, uprooting, loading. 
Finally, at 5:13 a.m. on June 13, 1956, the last British officer, 
Brigadier John Lacey, stepped from the Alexandria wharf onto 
the gangplank of a troopship bound for Cyprus. “This is an un- 
happy occasion for us,” he remarked, somewhat awkwardly, “but 
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we agreed to withdraw.” The British left behind stores ee 
conservatively at £80 million. These included 50000 tons o 
ammunition, 2,000 vehicles, and sufficient equipment to outfit 
50,000 troops." As Brigadier Lacey’s transport pulled away from 
the Egyptian coast, two Soviet destroyers of the fast ee 
Shoryi class arrived in Alexandria the same morning “to reinforce 


the Egyptian Navy.” 


Epilogue 


WHAT, THEN, WAS LEFT in the Middle East? Following the evacu- 
ation of the Canal Zone not a single English soldier remained west 
of the Persian Gulf islands except those under contract to the 
Jordanian government, and the troops in Aden along the entrance - 
the Arabian Sea. Admittedly, there was no shortage of physica 
monuments to three and a half decades of Western occupation: 
neither in Syria and Lebanon, where throughout the 19508 and 
1960s virtually all the important public facilities were legacies 
of the French mandate; nor in Iraq and Egypt, where the major 
power stations and telecommunications centers and (until recently ) 
the largest and most elaborate dam and irrigation er 
all products of the British occupation. So were the official stan art Pe 
and in large degree the traditions, of public administration. In 
Egypt, Jordan, and Iraq, a nucleus of British-trained functionaries 
continued for years to staff government offices, banks, ee 
companies, and import-export houses. The evidence of oe - 
ministrative apprenticeship was visible as far south as the Su = 
where Khartoum’s Gordon College annually graduated classes o 
civil servants proficient to operate government departments without 
tian “advice.” ; 
ee 4 not altogether negligible inheritance, although it 
was to be badly diluted in subsequent years by local ee 
and corruption. The more vital question related to spirit an ers 
look. What did the Middle East absorb of political liberalism cr 
juridical egalitarianism? These, after all, were the traditions w. A 
sustained and distinguished French and British civilization, an 
which the Paris Peace Conference and League of Nations had antic- 
ipated would be infused into the mandated nations. That o 
tion was largely doomed. Admittedly, constitutionalism of a sor 
was introduced in nearly every one of the Middle Eastern agence 
under Anglo-French occupation. In theory, it still exists in Egyp 
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and Iraq. With the isolated exceptions of Lebanon and Israel, how- 
ever, parliamentarism has been a facade for political corruption 
at best, and, at worst, for plain and simple totalitarianism. 

Could this failure be ascribed to a quasi-imperialism that delib- 
erately ignored its tutelary responsibilities? Only marginally. To 
be sure, in Egypt, occupied since 1882, Britain’s central purpose 
had hardly been to nurture the Egyptian people to self-government, 
and this was even less the French intention in Syria. Yet the 
colonialist approach was by no means exclusively, or even primarily, 
responsible for the collapse of liberal institutions in the Arab world. 
For those institutions were not less a failure in Iraq, a nation the 
British had assiduously nurtured to self-rule from the early 1920’s. 
On the other hand, the Republic of Lebanon enjoyed a reasonable 
degree of democratic stability throughout the 1950’s and 1960's, 
and this notwithstanding apprenticeship under a quite rigorously 
centralist mandatory regime. And from Palestine, aborted in its 
constitutional growth by the irreconcilable rivalry of two contend- 
ing peoples, administered by mandatory officials for thirty years as 
if it were the most backward African crown colony, sprang the 
Republic of Israel, the most dramatic example in western Asia 
of a vigorous and stable democracy. 

The fact cannot be skirted, therefore, that even the most en- 
lightened of Western efforts to modernize and liberalize the Middle 
East foundered on the rock of Moslem immobilism. A socioreligious 
tradition that suffused all life and thought, that once, long before, 
had known three glorious centuries of vitality and creativity during 
the Islamic Renaissance of the Middle Ages, had lapsed during 
the subsequent half-millennium into fatalism and intellectual 
paralysis. If by contrast Western institutions took root in Israel 
and Lebanon, this was surely not the result of special mandatory 
favor. Even the higher literacy rate in Jewish and Lebanese com- 
munities (the infrastructure for all subsequent accomplishments ) 
was by no means the result of preferential educational facilities 
supplied by Britain and France. Those Opportunities were available 
to Syrians and Egyptians, as well. Rather, literacy and democracy 
flourished precisely where the instinct for these achievements was 
cultivated by the local peoples themselves. It was an élan uniquely 
characteristic of the Lebanese Christians, guardians of a historic 
and cherished relationship with Catholic France, and of the Pales- 
tinian Jews, for whom Zionism blended a fierce, nineteenth-century 
romantic nationalism with a twentieth-century socialist messianism. 
It was not characteristic of the Arab world as a whole. 
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Exposed only belatedly, then, to Western modes of thought 
and action, and to its hypocrisies and opportunism no less than to 
its more enlightened and liberal features, the Arab community 
assimilated mainly the superficialities of the French and British 
constitutional experience. It was surely no accident that, of all the 
political ideologies introduced by Europe into the Middle East dur- 
ing the 1930’s and 1940's, by far the most popular were variations 
of fascism or Nazism (Chapters II, V, and VII). The proliferation 
of Green Shirts, Steel Shirts, Young Arab, and Young Egypt activist 
groups represented a basic and fundamental impatience with West- 
ern liberalism and artificially imposed parliamentary techniques. 
That impatience remained long after the armies of Graziani and 
Rommel were hurled back from the Eastern Mediterranean; and 
long, too, after the British and French themselves departed the 
Middle East. Again, with the exceptions of Israel and Lebanon, 
this disenchantment manifested itself in one swaggering military 
regime after another, with all the well-seasoned totalitarian ap- 
paratus of chauvinist sloganeering, balcony demagoguery, political 
terrorism, censorship, purges, and the endlessly invoked specter 
of alien conspiracy from within and foreign aggression from with- 
out. If the brutality was perhaps less efficient than its Italian or 
German varieties, so were the government services it was expected 
to perform. Very rarely did Syrian or Egyptian trains run more 
punctually under local dictators than under earlier, more liberal 
regimes—let alone under British or French administration. 

This Western failure to exert a permanently leavening in- 
fluence upon the Arab world cannot be facilely attributed to the 
“inevitability” of a hostile Moslem reaction to alien, Christian rule. 
In Algeria, for example, the French administrative and cultural 
tradition had been well enough assimilated by the nation’s political 
and intellectual leadership to survive even the unspeakable horror 
of the Franco-Algerian war. Indeed, by the 1970's this tradition 
offered the basis for a modestly effective program of social and 
economic reform (if not of political liberalization ) based upon 
French models and employing French advisers. Similarly, in the 
land-ocean of Indian peoples, nations, languages, and dialects, a 

functioning and viable democracy has been sustained by a legal 
system firmly anchored to the precedents and ideals of the Com- 
mon Law. It is significant that in both of these instances, Algeria 
and India, Western success was the direct consequence of fully 
a century of European occupation. In sum, the failure of Western 
institutions in the Middle East was not one of encounter but of 
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duration. Anglo-French rule was too short-lived, even in Egypt 
to exert the necessary stabilizing influence, the ‘Kind of bee 
that filtrates slowly but richly through a people’s educational s i 
tem, political awareness, even its behavioral mores. A 
The decision to abbreviate their tenure in the Middle Fast 
was by no means a voluntary one for the mandatory Powers. As 
this book hopefully has made clear, it was the pressure of external 
circumstance no less than of national unrest that levered Europe 
out of the Middle East. The threat of Axis penetration into ‘2 
Eastern Mediterranean, provoking and exacerbating nationalist un- 
rest, obliged Britain and France to make competitive promises of 
independence to their Arab wards. The 1936 treaties were the first 
stage of this process. The Anglo-French proclamation of Syrian 
and Lebanese independence on the eve of Allied invasion in 1941 
was the second. Once having driven Axis forces from the Western 
Desert the following year, moreover, the British showed little com- 
punction in reviving their historic posture as guarantor of Arab 
freedom—and decisively maneuvering their French rivals out of 
the Levant. It was then, too, ironically, that Adolf Hitler won a stun- 
ning if belated victory over England. By annihilating the Jews of 
Europe, the Nazi Führer had left behind some quarter-million dis- 
placed persons, and had accordingly transformed the Palestine ques- 
tion into an inescapable lien on the world’s conscience and a 
smoldering powder keg under Britain’s feet. In the end, of course 
it was the Jews—Palestinians and European refugees alike—who 
destroyed England's tenure in the Holy Land. But in the latter 1940's 
the power of world opinion and the support of a world body served 
the Zionists as formidable weapons. 

Limited, then, by 1949, to an uncertain foothold in Egypt and 
to all but worthless easements in Hashemite Jordan and Traq, the 
British government presumably would have made the decision to 
consolidate its defenses and hold fast. It is possible that even an 
Egyptian guerrilla campaign in the Canal Zone might not have 
sapped Whitehall’s determination to maintain this last crucial en- 
clave along the historic Mediterranean life line. But pressure from 
Washington, shifting circumstances of nuclear strategy, and reason- 
able assurance at least that the Sudan would no longer be drawn 
irretrievably into the Egyptian orbit—all exerted their cumulative 
effect. And by the end of 1954, the British closed out this chapter 
too, of a once-mighty imperial presence. 

If the tenure was brief, however, and the political heritage 
unexpectedly feeble, there remained a glimmering Western hope— 
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it was Eden’s rationale for abandoning Suez—that the diplomatic 
legacy would not prove altogether unfriendly, that the treaty 
guarantees to make evacuated bases available in the hour of emer- 
gency would not prove entirely useless. Unless this were so, the 
West could anticipate a serious power vacuum in NATO’s chain of 
tightly linked anti-Soviet alliances. The likelihood was real, for 
the hope ultimately was vain. During eighteen years of grudging 
European dismantlement in the Middle East, too many promises 
had been made and broken, too many negotiations had collapsed 
in acrimony and recrimination, too many arrests had been made 
and too many lives snuffed out, to be written off merely as the in- 
evitable, although tragic, consequence of an awkward experiment. 
If a younger generation of Arabs had not personally witnessed 
General Gouraud’s suppression of Feisal’s government in 1920, or 
even the cold-blooded segmentation of the Levant into dysfunctional 
provinces in the first years of the mandate, they nurtured more 
recent memories: of a broken France, its European army ignomini- 
ously crushed by the German Wehrmacht, fastening its grip in a 
compensatory rictus on the imperial hinterland; the unseemly and 
demeaning competition of Gaullist and Vichy officers for the, by 
then, thoroughly alienated loyalty of the Levant population; Leba- 
nese government ministers, some of the coreligionists of the French, 
dragged from their beds at night and jailed like common felons in 
a mountain fortress; Damascus shelled and bombed in the very 
month a French foreign minister was affixing his signature to the 
United Nations Charter in San Francisco. 

The Iraqis and Egyptians had their memories, too: of Anglo- 
Indian troops crushing the popular Rashid Ali government and 
marching in their thousands through Baghdad in 1941 as if the 
mandate had not been formally terminated nine years before; of 
British tanks surrounding Cairo’s Abdin Palace in 1942 and in- 
timidating a royal descendant of Mehemet Ali as if he were a hired 
puppet in an oil sheikhdom; of British troops pouring out of their 
legally defined zone of occupation and besieging an Egyptian police 
station in Ismailiya, killing some fifty of its personnel; and beyond 
everything else, of British diplomats, officers, businessmen, and 
their wives, living as an island unto themselves, attending their 
private social functions, participating in their own cricket and 
tennis tournaments, sharing the splendid insularity of Anglo-Saxon 
royalty in Shepheard’s Hotel or the Gezira Country Club, sipping 
their gin and bitters and, in their phlegm and condescension, barely 
disguising their private opinion of the “wogs” as limping incom- 
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petents who were certainly too helpless to manage their own com- 
munications and defense. 

The Palestinian Arabs nourished their own burning grievance 
of course. Ignoring England’s blockade against Jewish immigration 
in the last years of the mandate, they preferred to remember the 
waves of Jews who had been allowed to inundate the country in 
the decades before the war; the businesses, homes, and farms the 
Jews had been permitted to build; the guns they had somehow 
managed to acquire as members of the supernumerary police; the 
positions they had secured in the mandatory government; the help 
the British presumably, indeed assuredly, must have extended the 
Haganah in the last days of the mandate; and, above all, London’s 
refusal to establish a unitary Palestinian state with an Arab major- 
ity. There was no doubt in the Arab mind: the birth of Israel, the 
plight of the Arab refugees, the defeat of the Arab armies in Pales- 
tine—it was all of British doing. The Jews could never have man- 
aged it on their own. 

This was probably the crux of it, then. Arab nationalism, al- 
ready well aroused by the experience of Anglo-French occupation, 
additionally fueled by a decade of Axis propaganda and ideology, 
was now transformed by the humiliation and ignominy of the Pales- 
tine defeat into a raging chauvinism, an uncontrollable, all but 
paranoic, fear of Western and Zionist imperialism (the terms were 
identical in Arab terminology), a xenophobic distrust even of the 
most routine and mutually useful Middle East collective security 
arrangements. And if, therefore, this legacy of gall and venom re- 
mained the single most palpable legacy of the European experience 
in the Middle East, it is tempting to ask whether the entire occupa- 
tion period did not represent a tragedy of wasted effort, money, and 
lives. 

It may well have been that for the French. Their political 
and military leaders had envisaged a Syrian mandate as the indis- 
pensable eastern “anchor” for France’s Mediterranean empire. 
Events turned out quite differently. Far from serving the cause of 
French imperial security, the Levant protectorate was transformed 
by Vichy into an effective staging base for Axis penetration into the 
Middle East. Had it not been for the Anglo-Gaullist campaign in 
1941, the consequence of Axis hegemony in Syria might well have 
been the postponed liberation of the metropolitan homeland itself. 
As for the economic benefits France expected to obtain in the 
Levant, she reaped most of them years before the mandate was 
ever hers. The railroads, the municipal utilities in Syrian and Leban- 
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ese cities, the factories and silk and fruit processing plants, the 
banking and insurance commissions—all were in French hands 
long before French soldiers disembarked in the Middle East.** And 
the truth was that France’s enormous mandatory expenditure far 
exceeded any possible commercial advantage. 

Instead, a significant proportion of these funds was devoted 
to the schools, hospitals, and churches that represented France's 
most priceless gift—her culture, her civilization. Unfortunately for 
the mission civilisatrice, the wrathful circumstances under which 
the mandate ended all but obliterated the endeavors of the previous 
thirty years, and in fact of many decades and even centuries before 
that. After 1947, the schools were systematically Arabized, in Syria 
and (more slowly) in Lebanon. In both Levant countries by the 
1950's, English was rapidly becoming the language of international 
trade and, to a lesser degree, of higher education. (In Egypt, con- 
versely, which had never known French occupation except for a 
brief Napoleonic episode a century and a half before, French re- 
mained the indispensable second language of private education 
and “good” society.) Did nothing remain, then, at least of French 
prestige? Remarkably little. De Gaulle, impelled less by Arab na- 
tionalism than by British pressure to abandon the Syrian mandate, 
knew where and against whom French amour-propre would some- 
day have to be reasserted. In the final analysis, his burning, in- 
tensely personal resentment against the Anglo-Saxons was not the 
least tragic feature of France’s crippled legacy in the Middle East. 

Was the experience of occupation worthwhile for Britain? 
Here the answer surely must be affirmative, if only because Lon- 
don’s purpose was far less diffuse and grandiose than that of France. 
For the British, matters of national prestige and cultural influence 
were secondary. Economics and strategy alone dictated their co- 
lonial policy. If it were possible to maintain bases along a crucial 
imperial route of passage, Britain had no objection, indeed saw 
every advantage, in encouraging her Middle Eastern protégés to 
move rapidly toward self-government. And the bases unquestion- 
ably were maintained, by diplomacy or—when necessary—by force 
of arms. Their availability, in Iraq, Iran, Palestine, Transjordan, in 
Egypt and the Sudan, was responsible for saving the British Com- 
monwealth, and possibly even the home islands, from Axis con- 
quest. It was in any case unimaginable that Egypt and Suez, the 
very crossroads of empire, could have been protected without access 
to the manpower and matériel of India, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, no less than of South Africa and Canada. The Mediterranean- 
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Persian Gulf route of supply more than fulfilled its historic role 
as the life line to India. In the early years of World War II it was 
altogether the indispensable artery of British survival. 

The experience of World War II probably holds the key, as 
well, to the redeeming value of the Anglo-French epoch for the 
Middle Eastern peoples themselves. From the standpoint of Paris 
good roads, hospitals, and schools may have served as both evidence 
and justification of the French presence in the Levant. But these 
monuments to French enterprise struck no chord of response among 
the inhabitants of Syria and Lebanon; not when it became plain 
that assurance of French military protection was little more than a 
sham. The British, on the other hand, who unlike the French had 
invested considerably less of their resources and energy in raising 
the standard of Middle Eastern life, invested a great deal more in 
honoring their promise to shield the region from aggression. The 
pledge was made good at heavy cost and sacrifice in the darkest 
hours of the war. There were of course such elements as the 
Ikhwan, the Steel Shirts and Green Shirts, who asked whether the 
possibility of Axis occupation in the Middle East was necessarily 
less acceptable than the continuation of British hegemony. The 
Jews thought it was. So did Nahas Pasha and the Wafdist ministers 
who signed the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. So did Abdullah of 
Transjordan and, except for a brief episode in 1940, so did Nuri 
es-Said in Iraq. 

Throughout the Arab world, in fact, there were not lacking 
thousands of business and professional men with a keenly sentient 
awareness of what Axis rule would mean. Mussolini had given a 
convincing demonstration of benevolence, Fascist style, in Ethiopia. 
Hitler’s racist ideology drew a tenuous and not altogether convincing 
line between anti-Semitism in its Jewish and its Arab applications. 
Thus, during the war, Britain’s information services lost no op- 
portunity to emphasize what the doctrine of “Aryan” superiority had 
come to represent even to intellectually and technologically ad- 
vanced European peoples under the Nazi heel. The argument was 
a legitimate one, and more than schools and roads, more even than 
honest law courts and efficient civil servants, it was the ultimate 
criterion by which the British occupation would be judged. In 
guarding her own imperial interests, Britain protected the nations 
of the Middle East from an enemy whose demonstrated absence of 
scruples or mercy rendered the British apparatus of government 
a model of gentle paternalism by comparison. 

It was a comparison, nevertheless, that failed to impress the 
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militantly nationalist leadership of the Arab world. The Mufti and 
his followers were among this group. So were Rashid Ali and his 
“Golden Square” of army supporters in Iraq; and King Farouk, 
General Aziz Ali al-Misri, and young officers like Gamal Abd al- 
Nasser in Egypt. For these and others who would join or supplant 
them, warnings of future servitude were meaningless. No alterna- 
tive in their eyes was as insupportable as accommodation with a 
current enemy. Nor, at that time, were the activists forced into the 
agonizing position of making a comparative judgment at first 
hand. In the anti-British propaganda and sabotage campaign they 
mounted under the very shadow of Rommel in 1941—42, the Arab 
nationalists mercifully were spared the experience of German or 
Italian “liberation.” Even later, in their publicly orchestrated struggle 
against British garrisons at Suez and Habbaniyah, Cairo’s govern- 
ment leadership still managed to avoid the commitment to accept 
foreign—i.e., Soviet—personnel or to provide Soviet bases on Egyp- 
tian territory. It has been only in the years since 1954 that the 
field of choice has narrowed dramatically. For during this latest 
era of Middle Eastern turmoil, the confrontation with Israel has 
taken priority in the Arab struggle for identity and self-assertion. 
And it is thus not remarkable, in a campaign that has become a 
debilitating and self-imprisoning nationalist jihad, that the Arab 
peoples have been presented with the choice of experiencing an- 
other, Soviet, alternative. Once this option has arisen, for whatever 
duration of time or impulsive alternation of use, Western Europe’s 
brief tenure in the Middle East conceivably may fall into its proper 
perspective at last. 
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East responsibility to U.S., 385; re- 
ceives crippling U.S. blow, 387; holds 
Farouk in contempt, 408; unwilling to 
garrison Suez permanently, 411; seeks 
defensive partnership with Egypt, 
414; declares willingness to depart 
Egypt, 416; warned by Sir Said al- 
Mahdi, 422; statement on Sudan, 424; 
present at Churchill-Weizmann con- 
versation, 439; appoints Bevin foreign 
secretary, 450; sees Jewish national 
home as mistake, 452; exchange with 
Truman on DP’s, 455-6; proposes 
Anglo-American committee, 458; de- 
mands U.S. share responsibility for 
DP’s, 466; procrastinates on Anglo- 
American Committee report, 466; re- 
acts to Truman’s Yom Kippur state- 
ment, 478; divests Britain of imperial 
sphere of influence, 483; hopes U.N. 
will return Palestine to Britain, 487; 
concerned over Jewish victories, 521, 
522 

Auchinleck, General Sir Claude: des- 
patches troops to Iraq, 173; demands 
hard line against Rashid Ali, 174; 
criticizes Wavell’s parochialism on 
Iraq, 177; persuades Wavell on full 
occupation of Iraq, 192-3; replaces 
Wavell in Middle East, 230; ordered 
on offensive, by Churchill, 232-3; 
launches “Operation Crusader,” 233; 
defeated at Sidi Rezeq, 234; dismisses 
Cunningham, drives Rommel from 
Cyrenaica, 235-6; loses Benghazi, 237; 
seeks to postpone offensive, 239-40; 
constructs Gazala line, 240-1; driven 
out of Cyrenaica, 241-2; loses Tobruk, 
243-4; dismisses Ritchie, establishes 
Alamein line, 247; contingency plans 
for evacuating Egypt, 249; Palestinian 
Jews under, 259; repels Axis assault 
on Alamein, 264; evaluates situation 
for Churchill, 265; succeeded by Alex- 
ander, 266; and Montgomery, 267; 
Montgomery’s resources greater than 
those of, 273; repulse of Rommel by, 
followed by renewed pressure for 
Levant elections, 292 

Austin, Warren, 514, 515, 516 

Australia, Australians, 5, 21-2, 128, 
131-2, 133, 134, 138, 139, 146, 149, 
150, 200, 203, 207, 208, 250, 260, 273, 
277, 287, 487, 492, 586, 614 

Austria, 40, 66, 94, 102, 448 

Avigur, Saul, 470-1, 472 

Axis, see Germany; Italy 

Aydelotte, Frank, 458 

Ayyubi, Ata al-, 14, 298 

Azerbaijan, Iranian: Nazi agents in, 218; 
Reza Shah strengthens defenses of, 
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218; racial composition, 338; incorpo- 
rated into Soviet security zone, 339; 
Soviet rule in, 339-40; Pishevari 
regime in, 345-6; Soviets pour troops 
into, refuse to evacuate, 346-8; Anglo- 
American concern for, 347-50; issue 
of Soviet occupation in U.N., 352-3, 
355; Truman issues ultimatum on, 
3553 Soviet forces withdraw, 356; 
Iranian reoccupation of, 358-9; Soviet 
occupation of, impresses Iraquis, 428; 
see also Iran 

Azerbaijan, Soviet, 338 

Azhari, Ismail al-, 420, 599 

Aziz, Lieutenant General Abd al-, 536 

Azm, Khalid al-, 159 

Azzam Pasha, Abd al-Rahman, 250, 403- 
a 459, 477, 488, 489, 494, 552, 561, 
57 


Bab al-Wad, 544 

Badoglio, Marshal Pietro, 122, 124, 131, 
136 

Baghdad, 5, 7, 46, 56, 88, 177, 180-1, 
193-4, 429, 489 

Bahrein Islands, 157, 390 

Bahrein Petroleum Company, 390 

Bakri, Najib al-, 13-14 

Baku, 341, 348, 359, 429 

Balbo, General Italo, 41, 43, 122, 131, 
136, 144 

Baldwin, Stanley, 28 

Balfour, Arthur James, 31 

Balfour, John, 370, 371 

Balfour Declaration, 31, 37, 76, 102, 103, 
105, 257, 462, 463, 500, 525, 528 

Balkans, see Albania; Bulgaria; Greece; 
Rumania; Yugoslavia 

Balkar, 338 

Baluchistan, Baluchis, 156, 338 

Banias, 398 

Banna, Hassan al-, 413, 582 

Bardia, 131-2, 133, 144 

Barham (warship), 237 

Bari, 42, 45, 89 

Baring, Sir Evelyn, see Cromer, Lord 

Barker, Lieutenant General Sir Evelyn, 
256, 258, 457, 470, 480 

Barrés, Maurice, 11 

Barudi, Fakhri al-, 286 

Basra, 7, 170, 173, 174, 175, 192, 194, 
221, 238, 404 

Bastico, General, 244 

Bauer, Yehudah, 456 

Bayat, Murteza Quli, 343, 344, 349 

Baydur, Hiiseyin Ragip, 371 

Bayerlein, General Fritz, 241, 270 

Bayn al-Quasrayn (novel), 59 

Beauharnais (vessel), 474 

Beaverbrook, W. M. Aitken, Lord, 394 

Beda Fomm, 134, 135 

Beeley, Harold, 451, 452, 458, 481 

Beersheba, 502, 536, 560, 563 

Begin, Menahem, 469, 470, 490 

Beirut, 8, 9, 42, 203, 208, 210, 293, 
301, 304, 309, 318, 331, 550 


Beisan, 411, 535, 572 
Beit Gubrin, 559, 561 
Beit Hanun, 560 
Belgium, 111, 448, 555 
Belhamed, 243 
Benghazi, 133-5, 136, 138, 140, 147, 149, 
231, 237, 239 
Ben-Gurion, David: testifies before Peel 
Commission, 76; favors Peel Report, 
84, 85; negotiates privately with 
Arabs, 85-6; attends London Round 
Table Conference, 98; warns Jews will 
not accept White Paper, 104; urges re- 
sistance at 21st Zionist Congress, 106; 
sees Churchill as ally, 439; dissatisfied 
with Western promises, 442; impressed 
by American Jewry, 442; at Biltmore 
Conference, 443; wins support in Pal- 
estine, 444; responds to MacMichael’s 
broadcast, 444-5; challenge supported 
by underground, 445; rejoices in British 
Labor victory, 449; presents demands 
to Hall, 450; addresses DP’s, 462; 
testifies before Anglo-American Com- 
mittee, 463-4; escapes arrest, 468; 
anathematizes Irgunists, 470; rejects 
Morrison-Grady plan, 476; at 22nd 
Zionist Congress, 480; meets with 
Bevin, 481; sees immigration as key 
factor, 484-5; purchases arms ma- 
chinery, 512; orders Haganah on of- 
fensive, 517; background of, 517-18; 
leads provisional Zionist government. 
522; unfazed by U.S. warning, 523; 
hears Yadin’s final evaluation, 524; 
declares independence of Israel, 525; 
meets Truman, 526-7; had not en- 
visaged statehood, 528; issues military 
commands, 533; gives priority to 
Jerusalem highway, 543; in Altalena 
episode, 547-8; on Arab refugees, 554; 
sees military realities as bargaining 
weapon, 558; orders withdrawal from 
Sinai and Rafah, 567-8 
Benjamin, Brigadier Ernest F., 440 
Benoist-Méchin, Jacques, 184-9 passim 
Ben-Zvi, Yitzhak, 98 
Berganzoli, General, 132 
Bergeret, General, 205, 207 
Beria, Muhammad, 346, 359 
Bermuda, Conference of, 436 
Bernadotte, Count Folke, 544, 554, 555-8, 
569 
Bethlehem, 80, 492, 536, 542, 559, 560 
Bevan, Aneurin, 602 
Bevin, Ernest: thanks Henderson, 327; 
signs protocol on Syria, 328; urges 
Levant governments to reach agree- 
ment with France, 330; proposes 3- 
Power commission on Iran, 349, 352; 
supports Turkey against USSR, 373-4; 
needs to assure oil supplies, 388; re- 
organizes approach to Arabs, 407, 410; 
creates Middle East Office, 408-9; 
sees Arab League as potential federa- 
tion, 409; new approach compromised 
by Egyptian riots, 414; treaty negotia- 
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Bevin, Ernest (contd.) 
tions with Egypt, 415-17, 422-3; €X- 
plains treaty intentions to Parliament, 
423; agreement with Egypt interpreted 
by Attlee, 424; admits failure in Egypt, 
424; helps Iraq financially, 428; ne- 
gotiates treaty with Iraq, 428-30; 
maintains ties with Iraqi oligarchy, 
430; background of, 450-1; appointed 
foreign secretary, 451; rethinks ap- 
proach to Palestine, DP’s, 451-2; re- 
action to Truman’s appeal on DP’s, 
456; not intimidated by Jewish vio- 
lence, 457; approves appointment of 
Anglo-American Committee, 458; state- 
ment before Anglo-American Com- 
mittee, 459; reaction to Truman’s en- 
dorsement of Committee report, 465-6; 
says U.S. does not want Jews in New 
York, 466; persuaded to link DP’s to 
Palestine, 474; line followed by Mor- 
rison-Grady report, 475; meets Weiz- 
mann, 477; statement on Palestine in 
Parliament, 477-8; underestimates 
gulf between his and Zionist views, 
478; reaction to Truman’s Yom Kippur 
statement, 478-9; angers Truman, 
479-80; conversation with Ben-Gurion, 
481; explains rejection of partition, 
482; refers Palestine problem to U.N., 
483; comments on failed efforts, 485; 
hopes for U.N. failure on Palestine, 
487; orders Exodus refugees returned, 
490; vindictive against Truman, 507; 
conversation with Crossman, 507; 
convinced Arabs will defeat Jews, 
507-8; hostile to trusteeship for Pal- 
estine, 516; endorses Transjordanian 
invasion, 539; bitter at Arabs, 549; en- 
dorses Bernadotte proposal, 558; 
threatens intercession against Israel, 
567; failure in Palestine policy, 576-7; 
given pause in “new aproach,” 583; 
not concerned with “face,” 585; found 
uncompromising by Salah al-Din, 585; 
searches for compromise formula on 
Egypt, 586-7 

Beynet, General, 310, 314-22 passim, 331 

Bidault, Georges, 311, 315, 319, 320, 322, 
328, 329-30, 471, 547 

Biddle, Angier Duke, 284 

Biltmore Conference, 442-3, 450, 484 

Bir Asluj, 563, 564 

Bir Hacheim, 241, 242, 259, 282 

Bizerte, 189 

“Black Sabbath,” 468, 469, 480 

Black Sea, 363, 366, 371, 373, 374, 377, 
378, 435 

Blomberg, Major von, 180-1 

Bludan, Conference of, 56, 87-8, 89, 
400, 510, 530 

“Blue Shirts,” 62 

Blum, Léon, 52, 471, 504 

Blumel, André, 471 

Bock, General Fedor von, 335, 336 

Bolivia, 506 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, 7, 433, 614 


Bonnet, Georges, 52 

Borden, Mary (Lady Spears), 210, 289, 
306, 325 

Bosnia, 254 

Bosphorus, 366 

Bourget, Colonel, 117 

Boz Kurt, 362 

Brauchitsch, Field Marshal Heinrich 
von, 144, 145 

Brazil, 426 

Brémond, Colonel Edouard, 10 

Breslau (warship), 378 

Briel, Combat Leader, 248 

British Foreign Policy in the Second 
World War, 221 

British Shell Company, 341 

Brooke, General Sir Alan, 232, 240, 265, 
266, 267, 276 

Brownell, George A., 496 

B’shaymun, 305 

Bulgaria, 151, 154, 179, 231, 346, 372, 
374, 380, 435, 496 

Bullard, Sir Reader, 158, 218, 220, 344, 
348 

Bullitt, William, 160-1 

Bunche, Ralph, 569-70, 571 

Burma, 244, 266 

Byelorussian Soviet Republic, 496 

Byrnes, James, 348, 353-4, 355, 356, 455, 
466, 479, 498 


Cadogan, Sir Alexander, 426, 487, 494, 
496, 506, 544, 549, 556 

Caffery, Jefferson, 603 

Cairo, 7, 23, 43, 247, 249, 262, 264, 
414, 416, 417 

Cairo, Conference of, 16 

Cakmat, Marshal, 362 

California-Arabian Standard Oil Com- 
pany, 391 

Campbell, Sir Ronald, 415 

Canada, 487, 492, 502, 504, 614 

Canaris, Admiral Wilhelm, 50 

Cape of Good Hope, 119, 583 

Capitulations, 29-30 

Capuzzo, 131 

Caramia, Francesco, 41 

Caraolos, 490 

Carell, Paul, 243 

Carter, Sir William, 75 

Casey, Richard, 265, 276, 291, 293, 296, 
307, 308, 309, 400, 440-1, 446 

Catroux, General Georges: assumes Free 
French command in Middle East, 196; 
gets help from British, Zionists, 196- 
197; overtures to Dentz rejected, 197; 
fails to win Wavell endorsement for 
Gaullist invasion of Levant, 197-8; 
and De Gaulle, 198, 213-14, 217, 286, 
292; information on Syria exposed as 
false, 199; reaches tactical agreement 
with Wavell, 200; issues independence 
proclamation to Syrians, Lebanese, 
202; faith in Army of Levant mis- 
placed, 202; Dentz refuses to negotiate 
with, 208; agrees to abstain from 
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armistice negotiations, 209; becomes 
governor of Levant, 210; Army of 
Levant refuses to rally to, 211; in- 
dependence proclamation endorsed by 
Britain, 213; appointed delegate gen- 
eral, 213-14; dispatches battalion to 
Soueida, 216; and De Gaulle’s view of 
British intentions, 217, 286; qualifies 
guarantee of Levant independence, 
238; appears to validate independence 
proclamation, 282; concerned over 
Arab skepticism, 282-3; restores 
ancien régime in Levant, 283-4; ad- 
mits failure of local governments, 285; 
angered by British, 287-91; pressed 
by British to hold Levant elections, 
291 ff.; secret plans for Levant, 298; 
transferred to Algiers, 298; encourages 
Lebanese protégés, 301; and Helleu, 
304, 306; returns to Levant, 306; re- 
instates Lebanese government, 307-9; 
negotiates Franco-Syrian-Lebanese 
treaty, 309 

Caucasus, 252, 254, 265, 288, 338, 362, 
363, 366, 370, 376, 378 

Cavallero, General Ugo, 136, 244, 265, 
269 

Chamberlain, Neville, 51, 95, 98, 99, 
IOI—2, 105, 255, 256, 433 

Chamoun, Camille, 300-1, 312 

Charles-Roux, François, 115, 118 

Chechen, 338 

Chiappe, Jean, 118, 183 

China, 501, 524 

Christians: French links with communi- 
ties in Levant, 7, 11; satisfied with 
French protection, 12, 15; in Iraq, 
16; in Lebanon, not hostile to Zionism, 
50; right-wing political organizations 
in Lebanon, 63-4; reaction to Peel Re- 
Port, 83; Weizmann envisages friend- 
ship with Jewish state, 84; concerned 
by restoration of French rule in 
Lebanon, 284; welcome De Gaulle in 
Lebanon, 293; fear of Moslem domina- 
tion, to be exploited by Catroux, 298; 
in National Bloc party of Lebanon, 
300-1; in Constitutional Bloc, 301; in 
new Lebanese government, 301; en- 
raged by French arrests, 305; no 
longer willing to tolerate French pri- 
ority of status, 315; excessive French 
reliance on, in Levant, 332; France 
sees Jewish state as strengthening, in 
Levant, 504; maintain Precarious 
balance in Lebanon, 579; passion for 
literacy and parliamentary govern- 
ment, 609 

Churchill, Randolph, 152 

Churchill, Winston: criticizes Chamber- 
lain White Paper, 97, 105; decides to 
attack French fleet, 112-13; proposes 
Franco-British union, 116; fears 
Levant cooperation with Axis, 117; 
entreated by Wavell to reinforce Mid- 
dle East, 126; agrees to give Middle 
East priority, 126; concerned by 


Wavell’s “non-aggressiveness,” 1273 
Presses for new offensive, 131; orders 
reinforcements to Greece, 139; sees 
Western Desert as peg of British de- 
fenses, 139; orders Wavell to “chop” 
Rommel advance, 147; urges Tobruk 
defended “at all costs,” 148-9; ap- 
points minister of state for Middle 
East, 152; seeks Turkey’s entry into 
War, 153-4; requests Indian troops for 
Iraq, 172-3, 174; presses Wavell on 
Iraq, 177-8; dealings with French on 
Syria, 194-8, 202, 213, 214, 215, 
319-21; approves invasion of Syria, 
199; proposes compromise proclama- 
tion, 302; hopes to win over Army of 
Levant, 211; promises on Syria under- 
mined by British officers, 215; signs 
Declaration of Tehran, 225; shattered 
by failure of “Operation Battleaxe,” 
230; dismisses Wavell, 230; presses 
Auchinleck to assume offensive, 232-3; 
informed of desert victory by Auchin- 
leck, 235-6; evaluates importance of 
Malta, 238; shocked by Auchinleck’s 
defensive mentality, 239; orders re- 
newed offensive in Middle East, 240; 
orders Tobruk held, 243; learns of 
Tobruk disaster, 244; criticized in 
Parliament, 244; and Jewish army 
unit, 256-7, 258; orders Auchinleck 
to eradicate Panzerarmee, 265; visits 
Egypt, replaces Auchinleck, 265-6; 
and Alamein battle, 277, 281; opposes 
continuing French mandate in Levant, 
287; uninterested in supplanting 
France, 288; close friend of Spears, 
289; at odds with De Gaulle over 
Levant, 292-7 passim; transfers Mada- 
gascar to Free French, 297; denounces 
Helleu, 306; cables Roosevelt on De 
Gaulle, 306-7; assumes military con- 
trol of Levant, 307; supports French 
treaty hopes for Levant, 311; recalls 
Spears, 312; sees U.S. opposed to 
French aspirations, 312-13; suspected 
by De Gaulle of making Yalta deal, 
315, 316; in confrontation with France 
on Syria, 319-21; personal relations 
with De Gaulle at nadir, 325; ex- 
plains Middle East policy, 326; asked 
to seek Anglo-American stand on Iran, 
347; agrees to leave troops in Iran, 
347, 348; hints revision of Montreux 
Convention, 366-7, 368; opposes So- 
viet demands at Potsdam, 371, 3733 
cables Attlee on Missouri trip, 376; in- 
stigates British purchase of control of 
AIOC, 388; discussions with Roosevelt 
on Middle East oil, 393; doubts Suez 
can be safely abandoned, 416; modi- 
fies intended Nuri formula for Pales- 
tine, 435; approves new, pro-Zionist 
approach, 438-9; approves Jewish 
brigade, 439-40; Palestine approach 
blocked by government group, 440-1; 
warns Zionists after Moyne assassina- 
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Churchill, Winston (contd. ) 
tion, 447; promises to Zionists not im- 
plemented, 452; receives note from 
Truman at Potsdam, on White Paper, 
455; Zionist policy reversed by Labor 
government, 456; attacks Labor on 
Palestine, 576; has reservations on 
Sudan treaty, 598; and tension with 
new Egyptian regime over Suez, 602; 
attacked for Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment, 606 

Ciano, Count Galeazzo, 121, 123, 130, 
131, 163, 167, 253 

Cinar Alti, 362 

Circassians, 54, 203, 310, 314, 327 

Clark, General, 178 

Clayton, Colonel, 289 

Clemenceau, Georges, 295 

Clifford, Sir Bede, 222 

Clifford, Clark, 515, 526 

Cohen, Yeruham, 562, 568 

Collet, Major, 196 

Colombia, 500 

Constitutional Bloc (Lebanon, Syria), 
300, 30I 

Copts, 19 

Cornwallis, Sir Kinahan, 69-70, 173-4, 
193, 415, 427, 441 

Corsica, 547 

Coupland, Reginald, 75, 78-9 

Crabourne, Lord, 439 

Creech-Jones, Arthur, 474, 477, 480, 481, 
493, 494, 516-17 

Crete, 197, 199, 239, 251 

Crimea, 246, 338 

Cromer, Lord, 20, 23, 228 

Crossman, Richard, 449, 458, 459, 462, 
463, 464, 492, 507 

Cruewell, General Ludwig, 241 

Crum, Bartley, 458 

Cuba, 313, 504 

Cunningham, General Sir Alan, 135, 233, 
235, 457; 483, 527 

Cunningham, Admiral Andrew, 114 

Cyprus, 42, 119, 173-4, 490, 577, 585 

Cyrenaica, 41, 43, IIO, III, X21; 122, 
123, 128-45 passim, 146-52, 231-45 
passim, 259, 263, 265, 267, 280; see 
also Auchinleck; Germany; Great 
Britain; Italy; Rommel; Wavell 

Czechoslovakia, 40, 66, 102, 257, 448, 
487, 492, 496, 504, 506, 518, 524, 
546-7, 550 


Daily Mail (London), 490 

Dajani, Hassan Sidqi al-, 68, 91 

Dakar, 113, 114, 190 

Daladier, Edouard, 54, 60, 111 

Damascus, 7, 8, 9, 10, 90, 203, 205, 207, 
250, 299, 301, 318-19, 331, 550 

Danin, Ezra, 541 

Danube River, 373 

@Arcy, William Knox, 388 

Dardanelles, 363, 366, 378 

Darfur, 421 

Darlan, Admiral Jean: denies French 


fleet to Germans, British, 112-13; 
receives German proposal on Syria, 
185-6; meets with Hitler, 187-9; se- 
cures cabinet approval of German pro- 
posal, 189-90; orders Dentz’s coopera- 
tion, 189; signs Protocols of Paris, 189; 
evades later German addenda, 190; 
Churchill fears provoking, 194-5; col- 
laboration rumors reach Cairo, 197; 
Dentz asks, to secure German with- 
drawal, 201; urges Dentz to resist 
British, 206; opposes use of Luftwaffe, 
207; promotes Dentz, 211; position 
strengthened by Dentz’s defense, 212 

Darwazah, Muhammad Izzat, 67 

Dayan, Moshe, 260, 534, 549, 565, 571, 
572 

Dead Sea, 33, 571, 572 

DeBono, Emilio, 41 

De Caix, Robert, 10 

Deganiah, 534 

De Gaulle, General Charles: organizes 
Free French movement, 114; fails to 
win over French West Africa, 114-15; 
overlooks Mers al-Kabir, 195; estab- 
lishes a command in Middle East, 
195-6; and Catroux, 196, 198, 286; 
determined to enter Syria, 197; asked 
not to visit Cairo, 198; disputes on in- 
vasion proclamation to Levant, 201; 
acrimonious relations with Britain on 
Levant, 213-17, 286; reaches agree- 
ment with Lyttelton, 216; orders re- 
sistance to British authority in Levant, 
217; disputes interpretation of Lyttel- 
ton agreement, 232-3; determined to 
protect French “mission” in Levant, 
283-4; hears Levant governments a 
failure, 285; dealings with Spears, 
289-90; on Levant elections, 291-300; 
discusses Lebanese challenge, in Al- 
giers, 304; refuses to dismiss Helleu, 
306; Churchill’s message to Roosevelt 
on, 306-7; wins British support for 
treaty aspirations, 311; exasperates 
Roosevelt, 314; determines to secure 
treaty concessions, 314, 316; bitter at 
exclusion from Yalta, 315; rejects 
British appeals on Levant, 317; gives 
Beynet treaty instructions, 318; con- 
frontation with Britain on Syria, 319— 
325; agrees to drop anti-British stance. 
326; aproves negotiations with Levant 
governments, 327; rejects agreement 
on troop withdrawals, 328; under- 
mined, resigns, 328-9; blind on Arab 
nationalism, 329, 333; would exact 
payment from Anglo-Saxons, 334; de- 
termined to reassert amour-propre 
against Anglo-Saxons, 614 

DeGolyer, Everett, 395 

De Guingand, Major General Frederick 
W., 270 

Deir Yassin, 551-2 

Dejean, Maurice, 294, 297 

De Kerillis, Henri, 283 

De Lamonthe, General, 9 
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De Larminat, General, 328 

Delbos, Yvés, 14 

Della Mura, Major General, 132 

De Martel, Count D., 13, 14 

Democrats of Iran Party, 357, 358 

Denmark, 506 

Dentz, General Henri-Fernand: ap- 
pointed high commissioner in Levant, 
background of, 182-3; maintains cor- 
rect relations with British, 184; private 
views of, 184; attitude on coopera- 
tion with Germans, 186-7; receives 
cable from Darlan, 189; cooperates 
with German shipments to Iraq, 190— 
191; defends against British accusa- 
tions, 192; rejects Gaullist overtures, 
197; Wavell proposes offer to, 197-8; 
regime of, considered impregnable to 
De Gaulle, invasion, 199; prepares to 
defend Levant, 200; achieves with- 
drawal of German forces, 201; in- 
spires resistance to Allied invasion, 
203-5; helped by Germany, 206; seeks 
Luftwaffe help, 207; seeks armistice, 
207; removes Syrian gold, 208; ne- 
gotiates armistice terms, 208-9; pre- 
serves Syrian industrial plant, 210; 
troops treated well, 210; returns to 
France, 211; presented to Hitler, 211; 
arrested, tried, convicted, 211-12; dies, 
212; resistance of, evaluated, 212; 
Lyttelton orders arrest of, 216 

Deprux, Edouard, 472 

Deraa, 203 

De Reynier, Jacques, 552 

De Verdilhac, General, 209 

Dewey, Thomas E., 479 

Di Giorgis, General, I90 

Dill, General Sir John, 127 

Dodecanese Islands, r10 

Döhle, Albrecht, 67 

Dominican Republic, 95 

Dorman-Smith, Major General Eric, 267 

Dreyfus, Lewis, 221 

Druze, 15, 52, 54, I59, 301, 305, 310, 
314, 327, 332 

Duce, James T., 497 

Du Chayla, Armand, 331 

Duff, Douglas, 82 

Duff Cooper, Alfred, 312, 316-17, 323 

Duke of Aosta, 121 

Dulles, John Foster, 600, 603, 607 


Eban, Aubrey (Abba), 78, 261, 494, 501, 
507 

Eden, Anthony: negotiates 1936 treaty 
with Egypt, 28, 30; resignation, 51; 
presses for supplies to Middle East, 
126; and Middle East commander 
Wavell, 126-7, 230; warned by 
Churchill on loss of Cyrenaica, 147; 
wires Turks will not be moved, 154; 
ordered to secure Indian troops for 
Iraq, 174; new ultimatum to Vichy 
Syria, 191; and invasion of Syria, 198, 
199, 201; instructs Knatchbull- 


Hugessen, 201; succeeds Hore-Belisha, 
256; announces aproval of Jewish 
army unit, 257; expresses sympathy 
for Syrian aspirations, 285, 288; role 
in Churchill-DeGaulle relations, 294, 
296-7; memo to Churchill on need for 
Arab coperation in Levant, 296; urges 
Syrian treaty agreement with France, 
311; Massigli fails to see, in time, 
320; reads warning to De Gaulle be- 
fore Parliament, 321; proposes tri- 
partite conference on Syria, 323; and 
policy towards Iran, 347, 348; forces 
resignation of Turkish Foreign Min- 
ister Menemencioglu, 363; counsels 
Churchill on firmness to Russians, 
371; rejects American chairman for 
mission to Saudi Arabia, 392; en- 
courages pro-British plan of Arab 
unity, 399-400; and Palestine policy, 
438, 441; and policy on Sudan, 589- 
590, 598, 599; and Suez question, 600; 
resents American pressure to accom- 
modate Egypt, 603-4; hopes for dip- 
lomatic legacy in Egypt, 611-12 
Egypt: French schools in, 7; Egyptians 
in Syria, 8; treaty with Britain emu- 
lated in Syria, 14; more vital to 
Britain than Iraq, 16; British prece- 
dents in, applied in Traq, 17; Britain 
seeks relationship with, on basis of 
Anglo-Iraqi treaty, 19; population, 19; 
history influenced by Nile and Suez 
Canal, 19; France, Britain send comp- 
trollers general, 19; Britain occupies, 
20; Britain “guides” government, 20; 
and control of Sudan, 20-1, 25-6; im- 
portance to Britain in World War I, 
21-2; British declare protectorate, 22; 
growing nationalism, 22-4; Milner 
mission, 23-4; and Nile waters, 24, 26; 
independence of, declared by Britain, 
25; drafts constitution, proclaims 
monarchy, 25; murder of Stack, 25; 
post-World War I politics, 25, 26-8; 
British investments in, 27; fears Italy, 
27; sponsored for League membership, 
28; treaty agreement with Britain, 28— 
30; foreign nationals in, 29; capitu- 
lations abolished, 29-30; intimidated 
by neighboring Italian empire, 30; 
British achieve economy of forces in, 
39; imports from Italy, 42; Mussolini 
challenges British preeminence in, 43; 
Germany bribes press, 45; Axis loyal- 
ties of, uncertain, 50; angered by 
Anglo-Italian treaty of 1938, 51; pro- 
voked by British troop concentrations, 
51-2; corruption and social inequities, 
58-9; government instability, 58; 
British exasperation with government, 
59; growth of Fascist ideology, 63; in 
Ahmad Hussein’s vision, 63; national- 
ism feared by Britain as Axis-oriented, 
64-5; supports Mufti on Palestine, 72; 
involvement with Palestine issue, 72, 
88, 92; at London Round Table Con- 
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Egypt (contd. ) 
ference, 98; Weizmann confers with 
prime minister of, tor; pleased by 
Palestine White Paper, 104; nominally 
loyal to Britain in 1939, 109; French 
naval units at Alexandria, IIO, 113, 
114; British military situation in, in 
1940, II9, 120; refuses to join Britain 
in war, 119; Hitler encourages Italian 
drive against, 120; in Axis political 
plans for Middle East, 121; Anglo- 
Italian struggle in, 123-31; citizens 
congratulate General Wilson, 136; 
Italian prisoners in, 138; exuberant at 
British victories, 138; British forces 
in, shipped to Greece, 139; German 
strategy for campaign against, 141-2, 
144, 148-52, 150-1; British appoint 
minister of state in, 152; refuses action 
against German invasion, 159-60; 
secret negotiations with Germans, 
160-2; German breakthrough influ- 
ences Arab world, 163; Italian claims 
on, 165; British seek to reinforce, 
through Iraq, 173; congratulates new 
Iraqi tegent, 175; suspends relations 
with Vichy, 226: pro-Naxi unrest in, 
226; British demand change of govern- 
ment, 226-7; nationalists recognize 
nature of British imperialism, 228; 
Anglo-German struggle for, 231-9 pas- 
sim, 246, 247-8, 248-9, 249-50; Ger- 
man contact with leadership of, 250- 
251; Palestine Jews Prepare for Ger- 
man invasion through, 261; Auchin- 
leck prepares defenses in, 262-3; 
Axis refines Political plans for, 263; 
final Anglo-German struggle for, 263— 
280; German campaign in, evaluated, 


Levant, 302; threatens to break rela- 
tions with Free France, 306; De Gaulle 
Proposes multipartite conference on, 
324; Anglo-Egyptian treaty seen as 
model for Levant by Bevin, 330; as 
Possible staging base for Soviets, 330, 
360; defeat of Rommel in, eases 
Britain’s plight, 335; nationalism en- 
couraged by U.S., 385; and Hashe- 
mites, 401, 402, 577; and plans for 
Arab unity, gor, 402-3; preoccupied 
with British occupation, Sudan issues, 
402; uses Arab League for Political 
Purposes, 403-6; Britain seeks new re- 
lationship with, 4097-10, 411; strategic 
importance to Britain, 409-11; Britain 
seeks to reduce forces in, 411-12; 
growth of nationalism, terrorism in, 
412-13; demands end of British oc- 
cupation, 414; negotiates new treaty 
with Britai 17; policy and 
418-23, passim; 
iews on, 420-1; re- 
ty with Britain, 424; 


intensification of struggle with Britain, 
425-6, 427, 432; British DP policy in- 
fluenced by, 465; Haganah warns 
Britain against substituting Palestine 
for, 467; nationalism in, augments 
Palestine’s importance, 476; and 
Mufti, 477, 488; uninterested in 
UNSCOP hearings, 489; Britain fear- 
ful of jeopardizing treaty with, on 
Palestine, 494; reaches air transport 
agreement with U.S., 496; Britain sees 
Palestine bases as alternative to, 507; 
opposes military intervention in Pales- 
tine, 510; sends Ikhwan volunteers to 
Palestine, 511; agents purchase weap- 
ons in, 518; bids for “Tapline” ease- 
ment, 527; in Palestine war, 532, 534, 
535-7, 542-3, 545, 548, 549, 558-62, 
563-6; sets UP puppet government in 
Gaza, 562; denounces Abdullah’s an- 
nexation, 563; encounters domestic 
repercussions, 565-7; Britain inter- 
cedes on behalf of, 567-8; armistice 
with Israel, 568-70, 575-6; remains in 
Gaza, 573; aftermath of Palestine de- 
feat, 579, 581-2; British garrison ad- 
vantages in, 580-1; anti-British feeling 
and actions of, 582-3, 585-7, 588, 
590-1; abrogates 1936 treaty, 587-8; 
impasse on Sudan, 588-90; growing 
political paralysis in, 591-3; Farouk- 
Naguib rivalry, 593-4; army unrest, 
594-5; revolution in, 595-6; resolu- 
tion of Sudan i 
600-3; develops 
>” 603; wins un- 


ommonwealth, 614-15 
£, 67, 437, 
'hinleck; Great 
Y 
Dwight D., 317, 
375, 377, 448, 600, 607 
ELAS, 379 
Elston, D. S., 94 
Epp, General Ritter von, 143-4 
Eritrea, 41, IIO, 121, 135, 146 
Erskine, General, 591 
Ethiopia, 27; 41, Iog, 122, 135, 137, 146, 
422, 501, 594, 615 
Ettel, Erwin, 161, 180, 218, 220 
Evetts, General, 208 
Evian, Conference of, 95, 436 
Exodus-1947 (vessel), ames 
Eytan, Walter, 569, 570, 571 


Faluja, 559-61, 563, 564, 568, 5: 

Farouk, of Egypt: becomes ae 28; 
visited by Balbo, 43, 51; dismisses 
Nahas, 58; sees Egypt as center of 
Islamic federation, 63; refuses to de- 
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clare war on Axis, 119; dismisses Ali 
Mahir, 124; communicates with Ger- 
many, 160-2, 250-1; congratulates 
Rashid Ali regime, 175; resents sus- 
Pension of relations with Vichy, 226; 
forced to accept Nahas as premier, 
227; despised by Abdullah, 401; 
hatred of Nahas, 403; seeks leader- 
ship of Arab union, 403; Attlee’s con- 
tempt for, 408; dismisses Wafdists, 
412; prepared to accept Bevin’s offer, 
417; dismisses Sidqi delegation, 424; 
gives Mufti sanctuary, 488; attacks 
Jericho conference, 563; purpose in 
entering Palestine war, 565; friends in 
arms racket, 581; U.S. urges recogni- 
tion of, as king of Sudan, 590; forces 
premier’s resignation, 592; reputation 
declines, 592; contest with Naguib, 
593; abdicates, 596; British ultimatum 
to, influences Nasser, 595; sees no dis- 
crepancy between British and Nazi 
tule, 618 

Farouk (warship), 560 

Fehmi Pasha, Mustafa, 23 

Feisal, of Syria and Iraq, 6, 9, 17, 31, 57, 
332, 540 

Felada, 456 

Felmy, General Helmuth, 253 

Fertile Crescent, 5 

Fighters for the Freedom of Israel, see 
Lech’i 

Fish, Judge, 129 

Fisher, Sir Warren, 404 

Forrestal, James, 376, 381, 497-8, 513 

Fougére, General, 117 

France, Free France: occupies Beirut 
(1918), 5; 1916 treaty agreement on 
Middle East, 6; suppresses Syrian 
kingdom, 6, 9; Ppre-1914 relationship to 
Levant, 7-8; early rule in Levant, 
8-11; copes with emerging Levant 
nationalism, 12~14; proclaims Leba- 
nese, Syrian republics, 13; negotiates 
1936 treaties with Levant states, 14— 
15; methods of, avoided by Britain in 
Iraq, 16-17; Levant accomplishments 
unmatched by Britain in Iraq, 17; 
sends comptroller general to Egypt, 19, 
incursion into Sudan blocked, 21; 
joint 1918 declaration with Britain to 
Arabs, 23; Frenchmen in Egypt, 29; 
Arabs seek Zionist help against, 31; 
achieves economy of forces in Levant, 
39; rivalry with Italy in Mediterra- 
nean, 40-3; Germany threatens, in 
Middle East, 44-8; fails to ratify 1936 
Levant treaties, 52-3; tightens grip on 
Levant, 53-4; abandons Alexandretta, 
54-5; joint treaty with Britain, 
Turkey, 55; growing tension in Syria, 
60-2; dissolves Syrian government, 
60-1; presence desired by Levant 
Christians, 64; Syrians protest to, on 
Palestine, 88; tightens rule in Levant 
with outbreak of War, 109-10; evalu- 
ates position, plans joint strategy in 


Mediterranean, I1o-11; defeated in 
Europe, 111; Italy declares war on, 
111; German armistice terms to, 112; 
De Gaulle organizes resistance move- 
ment, 114; Gaullists fail to win over 
French West Africa, 114-15; sur- 
render of, alters Britain’s Middle East 
position, 118-19; collapse of, alters 
German strategy against Britain, 140; 
Rommel in Battle of, 143; Gaullists in 
Vichy Syria, 184; Gaullists establish 
Middle East headquarters, 195-6; 
helped, wooed by Zionists, 196-7; seek 
defection of Vichy Syria, 197; inva- 
sion of Syria projected 197-9, 200, 
202; in invasion, 203, 206-7; Vichyites 
refuse to negotiate with, 208-9; access 
to Vichy forces restricted, 209-10; 
assumes civil administration of Levant, 
210; fail to win over Vichy troops, 
210-11; gain little by Syrian invasion, 
212; abrasive relations with British in 
Syria, 213-17; negotiate Lyttelton- 
De Gaulle agreement, 216; resent 
British “provocations,” 217; forces at 
Bir Hacheim, 242, 259; as factor in 
Hitler’s negotiations with Arabs, 252; 
Jews fight in, in 1940, 259; in Mont- 
gomery’s army, 273; retains strong 
grip on Levant states, 282-5; Arabs, 
Allies, press to permit Levant elec- 
tions, 283 ff.; De Gaulle asserts inde- 
pendent policy, 283 ff.; agree to re- 
store constitutional government in 
Levant (1943), 293; seek to influence 
Lebanese election, 300-1, 398; re- 
pudiated by Lebanese election, 301; 
prerogatives remain, in Levant consti- 
tutions, 302; Lebanese repudiate pre- 
rogatives of, 303-4; warn, arrest Leba- 
nese leaders, 304-5; face Arab, Anglo- 
American warnings, 305-7; reverse 
policy in Lebanon, 307-9; dismantle 
mandatory authority in Levant, 309- 
310; Britain supports quest for “spe- 
cial relationship” in Levant, 310-13; 
U.S. opposes, 313-14; (Free France) 
hardens position on Levant, 1945, 
314-18; violence against, in Syria, 
319; takes security measures in 
Damascus, 319; British, U.S. warn- 
ings, 320-1; confrontation with Brit- 
ain, 321-2; forced to back down on 
Levant, 323-5; reaches direct under- 
standing with Levant governments, 
325-7; De Gaulle balks at implement- 
ing withdrawal, 328; repudiates 

De Gaulle’s leadership, 329; negotiates 
end of mandate with Levant govern- 
ments, 329-32; hegemony in Levant, 
evaluated, 332-3; later wreaks ven- 
geance on Britain, 334; departs 
Levant, end of competition with Brit- 
ain, 335; approves Montreux Conven- 
tion, 365; U.S. weakness in Mediter- 
ranean would have implications for, 
382; policy in Levant encourages Arab 
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France, Free France: (contd.) 
unity, 400; policy in Levant, on 
agenda of Arab League, 405; Nazis 
exterminate Jews of, 448; helps DP 
emigration to Palestine, 471-2; allows 
Mufti to escape, 488; in Exodus epi- 
sode, 490-1; votes for partition, 504; 
Qawukji finds sanctuary in, 511; sup- 
plies Israel with arms, 534, 547; in 
Altalena episode, 547; representative 
on Palestine Conciliation Commission, 
575; suggested as participant in “in- 
ternationalized” Suez, 586-7; impact 
in Middle East evaluated, 608 ff. 

France (Vichy): Anglo-German contest 
for fleet of, 111-13; fleet attacked, in- 
terned by Britain, 113-14; breaks re- 
lations with Britain, 114; Levant 
administration seeks to continue war, 
rebuffed, 114-15; warned on Levant 
by Britain, 116; Levant administra- 
tion receives, rejects British proposals, 
116, Levant administration neutral to 
Britain, 116-17; replaces Levant ad- 
ministration, 118; refuses cooperation 
with Germany in Maghreb, 141; Laval 
dropped from government, 141; Syrian 
unrest under, 158-9, 171; Italian con- 
trol commission in Levant, 165; 
Haddad requests army stocks in 
Levant, 167; Nazis fearful of antago- 
nizing, on Syria, 170; unlikely to be 
antagonized on Iraq, 171; Ribbentrop 
proposes concessions to, 1723 Hitler 
approves negotiations with, 181; Brit- 
ish blockade of Levant undermines 
authority of, 182; Nazi agents in 
Levant undermine authority of, 182— 
183; appoints Dentz in Levant, 182-3; 
negotiates with Germany on Levant 
arms, bases, 185-90; cooperates in 
German use of Syria, 187-91; devel- 
oping British crisis with, 191-2, 194— 
195, 200-1; resists Allied invasion of 
Levant, 203-8; seeks armistice in 
Levant, 208-9; negotiates Convention 
of St. Jean d’Acre, 209-10; troops in 
Syria treated circumspectly, 210; 
troops decline Gaullist offers, 211, 217; 
receives Dentz as hero, 211; reaps 
benefits from Levant struggle, 212; 
British circumspection in Levant 
arouses Gaullist ire, 215; Egypt sus- 
pends relations with, 226; seeks Brit- 
ish imperialism as unchanged, 228; 
tortures Haganah men, 260; effect of 
Alamein victory on, 270, 281; prestige 
declines among Levant peoples, 333, 
612; chance to save Jews from, 436-7 

Francis-Williams, E. F., 466 

Franco, Francisco, 141, 455; 585 

Franklin D. Roosevelt (warship ), 376 

Franks, Sir Oliver, 576 

Freedom Front (Iran), 340, 342, 343 

Freyberg, General Sir Bernard, 247 

Friedmann-Yellin, Nathan, 558 

Fuad I, of Egypt, 25, 26 


Funk, Walther, 46 
Futuwwa (Iraq), 164 
Futuwwa (Palestine), 477, 509 


Gabrielli, Luigi, 163 

Gahlen, Edmond, 581 

Galilee, 80, 492, 5II, 513, 519, 520-1, 
532, 534, 535, 546, 548, 550, 556, 557 

Galilee, Lake (Sea of), 80, 531, 534, 535, 
573 

Gambier-Perry, Major General M. D., 140 

Gariboldi, General Italo, 136, 145, 147 

Gaylani, Rashid Ali al-: powerful in Iraq, 
57; confidant of Mufti, 168; becomes 
prime minister, 138; reorients Iraq 
toward Axis, 168-9; resigns, 169; re- 
sumes power, 169; enters into negotia- 
tions with Germany, 170, 172; Corn- 
wallis warns on, 172; Britain nego- 
tiates with, on troop landings, 173-4; 
refuses permission for new landings, 
174; withdraws forces to Baghdad, 
174; uprising applauded by Arab 
world, 175; Wavell prefers to negotiate 
with, 177; Germany supports, 179-80; 
flees to Iran, 193-4; imprisoned in 
Iraq, 194; sanctuary in Turkey, 251; 
supports Axis from Germany, 251, 
253-4; recriminations with Mufti, 
254; Wasif Kamal supports, 461; over- 
throw by British, remembered by 
Arabs, 612; unimpressed by compari- 
son between British, Nazis, 618 

Gaza, 90, 476, 536, 553, 559, 562, 563, 
564, 567, 569, 573 

Gazala Line, 240-2 

General Islamic Congress, 1931, 38, 400 

Gensoul, Admiral Marcel-Bruno, 113 

George VI, of England, 112, 430 

Georges-Picot, Charles Frangois, 6 

Georgia (Russian, Soviet), 338, 347, 369, 
370, 385 

Gerede, Hiisrev, 362 

Germany: pins French forces in Europe, 
14; rearms, 40; bloodless conquests in 
Europe, 40; economic leverage on 
Balkans, 40; threatens Allied domi- 
nance in Europe, 40; encourages 
Italian ambitions in Mediterranean, 
44; Middle Eastern ambitions before, 
during World War I, 44; seeks to un- 
dermine Allies in Middle East, 44 ff.; 
economic, propaganda offensive in 
Middle East, 44-7; negotiates with 
Saudi Arabia, 47; cautious in Middle 
Eastern diplomacy, 47-8; ambivalent 
policy on Palestine, 49-50; encourages 
Mufti, Arabs, 50; influence in 
Maghreb, feared by France, 53; pro- 
vokes murder of British consul, 57; 
ideology of, inspires Arab political 
groups, 61-2, 64; Saada educated in, 
64; intensifies Jewish persecution, 66; 
cooperates with Zionists, 66—7; hints 
of arms for Palestine revolt, 88; Arab 
Congress hints of orientation to, 89; 
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impact of propaganda on Palestine 
Arabs, 89, 107; reduces Jews to 
pariahdom, 94; Britain appeases at 
Munich, 94; Jews identify with Brit- 
ain against, 99; impact on Arabs in- 
fluences Britain’s Palestine policy, 99, 
107-8; Allies confront on European 
battleground, 109; Egypt breaks rela- 
tions with, 109; destroys Allied forces 
in Europe, 111; France signs armistice 
with, 111-12; seeks control of French 
fleet, 111-12; French naval squadron 
resumes battle against, 114; relations 
with Vichy Levant, 115-16; Chiappe’s 
collaboration with, 118; Cairo refuses 
to declare war against, 119; inhibits 
Turkey, 119; encourages Italian offen- 
sive in Middle East, 120; ambitions in 
Balkans feared by Italy, 125; sobered 
by Italian defeats, 130; accused by 
Graziani, 131; air squadrons reach 
Mediterranean, 133; becomes senior 
Axis partner in Mediterranean, 136; 
threatens Balkans, 139; Britain coun- 
ters in Balkans, 139; moves into 
Cyrenaica, 140; evaluates alternative 
strategies against Britain, 140-1; fails 
to win Vichy, Spanish cooperation, 
141; decides to defend Tripolitania, 
141-2; appoints Rommel desert com- 
mander, 143; Rommel’s background, 
143-4; approves limited Rommel of- 
fensive, 145; launches offensive in 
Cyrenaica, 146-50; wins, holds foot- 
hold in Egypt, 150; reevaluates 
Middle East opportunities, 150-1; 
keeps Turkey benevolently neutral, 
153-6; provides sanctuary for Mufti, 
Rashid Ali, 156; projects influence 
into Iran, 156-8; victory of, regarded 
as certain by Arabs, 159; Egyptian 
negotiations with, 160-2; Nuri’s offer 
to, 163; Mufti’s overtures to, 164-73 
broadcasts statements to Arabs, 167; 
responds to Rashid Ali uprising, 172; 
studies Syria as supply route, 179-81; 
intensifies activities in Levant, 181-3; 
negotiates agreement with Vichy on 
Levant, 185-90; uses Syria as supply 
base to Iraq, 190-1; planes in Iraq 
destroyed, 192; orders planes with- 
drawn from Syria, 192; Britain con- 
cerned by movement of, into Middle 
East, 197; infiltration into Syria forces 
Britain’s hand, 199; Dentz seeks de- 
parture of forces, from Syria, 200-1; 
impressed by Vichy resistance in 
Syria, 204; sends air reinforcements 
to Syria, 205-6; seeks transit rights 
through Turkey, 206; escorts Vichy 
reinforcements, 206-7; Dentz-Vichy 
debate air intervention of, 207; For- 
eign Legionnaires repatriated to, 211; 
Dentz refuses to fight beside, 211-12; 
forestalled by British invasion of 
Syria, 212; “loses both ways,” 212; in- 
tensifies penetration of Iran, 217-18; 
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Iran forced to order partial with- 
drawal of, 218-21; shah protects sev- 
eral hundred nationals of, 223; vic- 
tories encourage Egyptian demonstra- 
tions, 226; Egyptian government 
leaders favor, 226; British benevolent 
by standards of, 229; decides to ex- 
ploit Rommel’s victories, 231; at- 
tacked first, by Auchinleck, 233; re- 
pells British, drives toward Egypt, 
234-5; withdraws from Cyrenaica, 
235-6; recaptures Benghazi, 237; neu- 
tralizes Malta, 237-8; prepares, 
launches offensive against Tobruk, 
240-5; launches climactic offensive 
against Egypt, 245-8; negotiations 
with Egyptian, Arab leaders, 250-4; 
Palestinian Jews in battle against, 
258-61; lays occupation plans with 
Italy, 263; first offensive against 
Alamein, 263-4; kills “Straffer” Gott, 
267; suffers heavy shipping losses, 
268-9; renews Alamein offensive, 
269-71; on defensive at Alamein, 272; 
hit by Montgomery’s offensive, 274-73 
defeated at Alamein, 277-80; Middle 
Eastern ventures evaluated, 281; fear 
of, causes British placation of Arabs, 
288; Quwatli a partisan of, 299; sup- 
ports Lebanese independence, 306; 
De Gaulle demands larger occupation 
zone in, 317; De Gaulle fears Postdam 
decisions on, 326; repulse of, relieves 
pressure on British, 335; exploits 
vacuum of Soviet influence, 336; rec- 
ognizes Azerbaijan, 1918, 337-8; ap- 
peals to Soviet Islamic population, 
338; disrupts Soviet oil production, 
341; wartime relations with Turkey 
recalled by Moscow, 361-3; plans to 
detach Soviet Turanians, 362-3; Mon- 
treux Convention a response to, 365; 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, 365; en- 
dorses Soviet ambitions on Straits, 
366; invades USSR, reveals Soviet 
plans, 366; Goeben-Breslau episode 
cited by Soviets, 378; Britain had en- 
gaged, on five continents, 387; threat- 
ened breakthrough of, hastens Eden 
scheme for Arab unity, 398-9; unifica- 
tion of, example for Arabs, 404; war- 
time propaganda stimulates Egyptian 
nationalism, 412; “Final Solution” 
makes Zionists of DP’s, 433; ships 
Jews into Mediterranean, 433-43 
Stern’s contact with, 446; extermina- 
tion of Jews, 447-8; DP’s congregate 
in, 448; Wasif Kamal served Mufti in, 
461; Ben-Gurion addresses DP’s in, 
462; illegal emigration of DP’s from, 
470-2; Mufti captured in, 488; Exodus 
DP’s returned to, 490; UNSCOP visits, 
491; Qawukji escapes to, 511; Berna- 
dotte-Himmler negotiations, 555; Nas- 
ser, officers, collaborate with, 594-5; 
ideology of, popular in Middle East, 
610; penetration into Middle East 
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Germany (contd.) f 
elicits Anglo-French promises to 
Arabs, 611; France compensates for 
defeat by, in Levant, 613; Arabs 
spared “liberation” by, 615-18 

Gezira Tract, 421 

“ghaffirs,” see Haganah 

Ghazi, of Iraq, 57, 61, 74, 76 

Ghori, Emile, 68, 461 

Gibb, H. A. R., 399 

Gibraltar, 113, 114, 141, 505 

Gladstone, William E., 20, 21 

Glubb, Lieutenant General John Bagot: 
explains TJFF conduct in Iraq ex- 
pedition, 178; encourages scheme of 
Arab unity, 399; describes invasion of 
Palestine, 530; describes Bevin’s ap- 
proval of Abdullah’s plans, 539; Op- 
poses attack on Jerusalem, 541-2; Un- 
aware of Jewish weakness, 542; shifts 
attack on Jerusalem, 542; rebuffed in 
request for reinforcements, 545; com- 
promised in Abdullah’s eyes, 549; sec- 
ond meeting with Bevin, 549; offers to 
help Egyptians, 560, 561; praises 
Israeli army, 577 

Godfroy, Admiral René-Emile, 114 

Goebbels, Joseph Paul, 46-7 

Goebben (warship), 378 

Gok Boru, 362 

Golan Heights, 573 

“Golden Square,” 168, 169, 180, 194, 

427, 618 

Gordon, Colonel Charles, 20 

Gordon Memorial College, 420, 608 

Géring, Hermann, 120, 180 

Gott, Major General “Straffer,” 267 

Gouraud, General Henri, 9, 10, 612 

Grady, Henry F., 474-6 

Granados, Jorge Garcia, 516 

Grand Mufti, see Husseini, Haj Muham- 
mad Amin al- 

Graziani, Marshal Rodolfo, 122-3, 124— 
125, 128-32 passim, 136, 138, 142, 
528, 610 R 

Great Britain: occupies Mesopotamia, 
Palestine (1917), 5; 1916 treaty agree- 
ment on Middle East, 6; awarded man- 
dates for Palestine, Iraq, 6; agreement 
with Hashemites in World War I, 6; 
suppresses Iraqi revolt, 1920, 6; s 
treaties with Iraq, Egypt, emulated in 
Syria, 14; achieves modus vivendi N 
with Iraq (1922—1932), 16-18; Iraqi 
treaty seen as model for Egypt, 19; oc- 
cupies Egypt, guides Egyptian govern- 
ment, 20; conquers, assumes con- 
dominium over Sudan, 21; acquires 
de facto control of Sudan, 21; impor- 
tance of Suez to, in World War I and 
after, 21-2; importance of India to, 
21; declares protectorate over Egypt, 
22; Egyptian nationalism against, 
grows, 22-4; Allied declaration to 
Arabs, 1918, 23; Milner Mission, 23— 
24; impasse on Sudan after World 
War I, 24-5; declares Egyptian inde- 


pendence, 25; orders Egyptian troops 
out of Sudan, 25-6; Nile Waters 
Agreement, 26; investments in Egypt, 
27; reaches treaty agreement with 
Egypt, 28; lays basis for Palestine 
mandate, 30-1; conflicting promises 
to Jews, Arabs, 31; governs Palestine, 
Transjordan, 31-2; appoints Mufti y 
president of Supreme Moslem Council, 
35; faces Palestine Arab uprising, 
1920-30, 36; investigating commis- 
sions in Palestine, 36; Passfield White 
Paper and modification, 37; reduces 
forces in Middle East, 38; preempts 
Africa, 40; Mussolini challenges he- 
gemony of, in Eastern Mediterranean, 
42-3; Germany seeks to erode position 
of, 44-50; Anglo-Italian agreement, 
1938, 51; troops remain in Egyptian 
cities, 51-2; acquires Mosul, 52; influ- 
ence in Levant feared by France, 53; 
influence diminishes in Iraq, 56-7; at- 
tacked for connection with Zionism, 
56; consul murdered, 57; civil ser- 
vants depart Egypt, 58; Egyptian 
bitterness toward, 59; Arab contempt 
for, 61-2; fears Axis inroads, 64-5; 
decides to appease Palestine Arabs, 
65; Arabs see obligation of, to Jewish 
national home, fulfilled, 69; proposes 
legislative council in Palestine, 70; on 
defensive in Palestine, Arabs sense, 
71; in 1936 Arab uprising, 71-5; Peel 
Commission and Report, 75-83; dis- 
trict commissioner killed, 89; abol- 
ishes Supreme Moslem Council, Arab 
Higher Committee, 90; in renewed 
Palestine civil war, 90-1, 92-3; Te- 
treats from partition solution, 93-7; 
London Round Table Conference on 
Palestine, 97-102; seeks Jewish, Arab 
concessions, 101-3; issues White % 
Paper, 1939, 102-5; tightens wartime 
control in Egypt, 109; pre-war strate- 
gic posture in Mediterranean, 110; 
joint strategy meetings with France, 
111; defeated in Europe, 111; Italy 
declares war on, 111; Hitler deter- 
mined to keep French fleet, empire 
from, 111-12; determined to keep 
French fleet from Hitler, 112-13; at- 
tacks French fleet, 113-14; Vichy Te- 
action, 114; establishes modus vivendi 
with Vichy, 115; reaches modus 
vivendi with Vichy Syria, 116-18; 
strategic position in Mediterranean 
after French surrender, 118-19; un- 
certainty of Egyptian, Iraqi, Turkish 
support, 119-20; vulnerability not im- 
mediately exploited by Germany, 120; 
Italy moves cautiously against, 1213 
Middle East holdings of, in Axis blue- 
print, 121; retreats before Italian ad- 
vance, 122-3, 126; sends reinforce- 
ments to Greece, 125-6; initial de- 
fense of Middle East, 126-7; plans, 
launches offensive in Western Desert, 
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128-31; annihilates Italian forces in 
Cyrenaica, 130-4; in Eritrea and 
Ethiopia, 135-6; mood high in Egypt, 
136, 138; diverted to Greece and 
Balkans, 139; Germany prepares 
operations against, 144-6; driven out 
of Cyrenaica by Rommel, 146-8; over- 
whelmed by Mediterranean reverses, 
148; driven back into Egypt, 148-52; 
Lyttelton appointed for Middle East, 
152; fails to activate Turkish alliance, 
153-4; Iranian resentment against, 
156-7; estimates German spy network 
in Iran, 158; Arab opinion swings 
against, 158-9; Egyptian activities, 
159-62; growing Iraqi unrest against, 
162-9; Rashid Ali coup, 169-70; 
weighs counteraction in Iraq, 172-3; 
negotiates with Rashid Ali govern- 
ment, 173-4; dispatches troops to 
Iraq, 174-5; Habbaniyah threatened, 
174; position in Middle East threat- 
ened, 175; takes counteraction to re- 
lieve Habbaniyah, 176-8; Hitler agrees 
to use Iraqi coup against, 179; Dentz’s 
attitude toward, 184; German-Vichy 
negotiations on use of Syria against, 
185-91; seizes Vichy shipments to 
Iraq, 191; air action against planes, 
airfields in Syria, Iraq, 191-2; reoc- 
cupies Iraq, 192-4; re-evaluates neu- 
trality toward Syria, 195; relations 
with Gaullists in Middle East, 196-8; 
discussions with Gaullists on invasion 
of Syria, 197-200; preliminaries to in- 
vasion, 200-2; invades Vichy Syria, 
203-8; negotiates armistice with 
Vichy forces, 208-9; shows “fair play” 
to Vichyites, 210-11; position 
strengthened after Syrian campaign, 
212; post-armistice recriminations 
with De Gaulle, 213-15; Lyttelton- 
De Gaulle agreement, 216-17; applies 
growing pressure on Iran, 217-20; in- 
vades Iran, 221-2; deports shah, 223- 
224; opens Iranian supply route to 
USSR, 224-5; partitions, signs treaties 
on Iran, 225; forces Egypt to break 
with Vichy, 226; forces Nahas Pasha 
on Farouk, 226-8; ruthlessly inter- 
prets Middle Eastern “rights,” 228-9; 
provokes Middle Eastern nationalists, 
229; changes command in Middle 
East, 230-1; Hitler orders offensive 
against, continued, 231; prepares, 
carries out “Operation Crusader,” 
232-6; Rommel’s counterattack 
against, 236-7; role of Malta, 237-9; 
Hitler approves pincers operation 
against, 238; Auchinleck seeks delay 
of new offensive, 239-40; Rommel 
launches new offensive against, 241— 
242; loses Tobruk, 242-4; driven out 
of Cyrenaica, to Alamein, 245-9; pre- 
pares for battle of Egypt, 248-9; es- 
tablishes Middle East Supply Council, 
249-50; Germany mobilizes Arabs 


against, 250-4; promised Palestinian 
Jewish help, 255; attitude toward 
Jewish army unit, 256-8; receives 
Palestinian Jewish help, 258-61; pre- 
pares defensive line at Alamein, 262— 
263; repels first Axis assault, 263-4; 
Churchill visits, replaces Middle East 
command, 265-7; reinforces Middle 
East, 267-8; destroys Axis shipping, 
269; repels Rommel’s second offen- 
sive, 269-71; prepares, launches 
Alamein offensive, 271-81; Alamein. 
victory evaluated, 281; mounting 
acrimony with De Gaulle, Free 
French, in Levant, 285 ff.; encourages 
protégés in Lebanese election, 300-1; 
alarmed by Helleu’s policy, 305-7; 
intimidates French, in Lebanon, 307- 
309; seeks to salvage French influence 
in Levant, 310-13; Gaullist suspicions 
of, 315-17; crisis climaxed by French 
shelling of Damascus, 318-19; mili- 
tary ultimatum to French, 319-22; 
French diplomatic delaying tactics 
against, 323-4; forces France into 
negotiations with Levant states, 324— 
327; achieves detente with France on 
Levant, 327-8; De Gaulle threatens 
new crisis with, 328-9; Bevin urges 
Levant treaty accord with France, 330; 
reaches final agreement on Anglo- 
French troop withdrawals, 330; rec- 
ord in Middle East, contrasted with 
French, 333-4; consequences of evict- 
ing France to, 334; enjoys respite 
after Rommel’s defeat, 335; Entente 
of 1907, 335; uses “northern tier” for 
World War I offensive, 336; Soviet- 
Iranian treaty hastens withdrawal of, 
339; seeks Iranian oil concessions, 
341, 342; protests Soviet behavior in 
Iran, 343; seeks joint stance with U.S. 
on Iran, 344; wartime competition 
with Russia, in Iran, 347; proposes 
Allied withdrawals from Iran, 347-8, 
349; weakness of, in “northern tier,” 
350; resents U.S. influence, 351-2; 
Bevin’s proposal rejected, 352; record 
criticized by Hurley, 354; oil status in 
Tran weakens, 356; forces Mene- 
mengioglu resignation, 363; approves 
Montreux Convention, 365; reassures 
Turkey on USSR, 366; discusses 
modification of Montreux Convention, 
366-8; backs Turkish resistance to 
USSR, 370-4, 377; accused by Stalin, 
372; endorses Truman’s formula on 
waterways, 373; joined by U.S. in 
MESC, 375, accused of establishing 
bases in Turkey, 378; sends forces to 
Greece, 379; abandons responsibility 
for Greece, Turkey, 380, 383; sup- 
planted by U.S. in “northern tier,” 
381, 385-6; determined to hold fast in 
Arab world, 386; financially ex- 
hausted by war, 387-8; needs to en- 
sure oil income, 388, 390; acquires oil 
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Great Britain (contd.) 


in Middle East, 388-9; competes for 
oil with U.S., reaches oil agreement 
with U.S., 389-94; determined to 
maintain influence in Persian Gulf, 
394; plans, builds pipelines in Persian 
Gulf, 395-8; seeks new framework of 
Arab friendship, 398; encourages idea 
of Arab unity, 399-400; Trans- 
jordanian treaty relationship with, 
401-2; fails to manipulate Arab 
League, 406, 410; reformulates ap- 
proach to Arabs, 407-8; establishes 
Middle East Office, 408-9; importance 
of Suez to, 410-11; growth of Egyp- 
tian nationalism against, 412-14; 
treaty negotiations with Egypt, 414- 
417; solicitude for Sudan, 418, 420-2; 
treaty negotiations on Sudan, 422-3; 
Sudan issue in U.N., 424-6; deter- 
mines to hold firm on Suez, Sudan, 
427; treaty negotiations with Iraq, 
427-30; Iraqi treaty repudiated, 431— 
432; withdraws RAF from Iraq, 430; 
Bevin’s “new approach” a shambles, 
430; access to Transjordan limited, 
430; enclave in Palestine uncertain, 
430; maintains White Paper in war- 
time, 434-7; Churchill seeks new ap- 
proach on Palestine, 438-9; approves 
Jewish Brigade, 439-40; Churchill’s 
Palestine plan undermined, 440-1; 
fails to appraise Jewish belligerence, 
444-5; Jewish Underground activity 
against, begins, 445-7; Labor party 
record on Palestine, 449-51; receives 
Zionist demands, 450; Labor govern- 
ment formulates Palestine policy, 451- 
452; Truman presses, on DP’s 455-6; 
Jewish extremism mounts, 456-7, 
467-70; Anglo-American Committee, 
458-65; evades new Truman appeal, 
466; modifies White Paper restrictions, 
470; confronts illegal DP immigra- 
tion, 470-4; Morrison-Grady plan, 
474-8; convenes London Conference 
on Palestine, 476-8, 480-1; angered 
by Truman’s Yom Kippur statement, 
479-80; eases restrictions in Palestine, 
480; Arabs, Jews reject Palestine pro- 
posals, 482-3; turns Palestine over to 
U.N., 483; abandons historic sphere of 
influence, 483; cost of Palestine policy 
to, 484-5; insists on “just” U.N. solu- 
tion for Palestine, 487; angered by 
French release of the Mufti, 488; rec- 
ognizes Arab Higher Committee, 488; 
continued Jewish terrorism against, 
489-90; Exodus episode, 490-1; role 
under UNSCOP plan, 492; refuses co- 
operation with U.N. plan, 494-5; So- 
viets hope to eliminate from Palestine, 
495-6; rejects Security Council ad- 
ministration of Palestine, 495; refuses 
cooperation in keeping peace in Pales- 
tine, 506-7; expects, seeks to help, 
Arab victory, 507-9; record criticized 
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by Sykes, 509; Qawukji accused of 
spying for, 519; exodus of forces from 
Palestine continues, 520; plans to de- 
part Haifa, 520; alarmed by Jewish 
victories, 521-2; creates chaos in 
Palestine, 522; price of Arab non- 
cooperation with, during mandate, 
523; trains Arab Legion, 524; Yadin 
appraises withdrawal of, 525; termi- 
nates Palestine mandate, 527-8; 
legacy in Palestine evaluated, 528; re- 
fuses unloading of Jewish arms, 533; 
considers Abdullah accommodating, 
539; officers in Arab Legion, 540; pro- 
Arab bias in U.N., 544, 549, 556, 559; 
planes leave illegally, for Israel, 547; 
senses shift in Palestine Arab for- 
tunes, 549; Jews liberated by, in Ger- 
many, 555; Nasser bitter against, 562; 
intercession in Palestine war, 567-8; 
prestige eroded by Palestine war, 576— 
577; reviled by Arabs, 577-8; Middle 
East presence shattered by Palestine 
war, 580-1; relations with Egypt de- 
teriorate, 582-3; seeks compromise 
formula on Suez, 583-7; 1936 treaty 
repudiated by Egypt, 587-8; regarded, 
with Israel, as Egypt’s only threat, 
588; encourages Sudan autonomy, 
588-9; offers compromise on Sudan, 
589; rising clashes on Suez, 590-1; 
citizens killed, property destroyed by 
Egyptians, 591; relinquishes control 
of Egyptian army, 593; reacts bene- 
volently to Egyptian revolution, 596; 
Egyptian revolutionaries seek de- 
parture of, from Sudan, 597-8; 
reaches Sudan agreement, 598; cul- 
tivates Azhari, 599; recognizes Sudan 
independence, 599; shows flexibility 
on Suez, 600; resumes Suez negotia- 
tions, Gor; reaches Suez agreement 
with Egypt, 604-6; evacuates Suez, 
607-8; impact in Middle East evalu- 
ated, 608 ff. 

Greece: Greeks in Syria, 8; in Egypt, 19, 
29; in population exchange with 
Turkey, 80, 82-3; Mussolini invades, 
125; British send reinforcements to, 
125, 139-40; Italians driven from, 
125-6; Nazis threaten to invade, 139, 
141; Rommel exploits British diver- 
sions to, 146; collapses, 154; Turkey 
isolated by conquest of, 154; territory 
of, offered Turkey, 155; Germans con- 
verge on Middle East through, 179; 
British campaign in, aborts Jewish 
army project, 258; Nazi conquest of, 
severs Britain from Balkans, 260; 
Greeks in Montgomery’s army, 273; 
Bulgarian demands against, 376; post- 
war devastation, civil war in, 379-80; 
Britain withdraws from support of, 
380, 383; U.S. develops Truman Doc- 
trine for, 381-5; Communists de- 
feated in, 383-4; U.S. broadens sup- 
port to, supplants Britain in, 385-6; 
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memory of British influence fades, 
386; Turks persecute, 364; Britain 
seeks Egyptian commitment on, 417; 
Soviet pressure on, emphasizes Suez 
importance, 427; Bevin’s policy fails 
in, 432; Jewish extermination in, 448; 
Moscow sees Palestine as alternative 
to, 495; votes against partition of 
Palestine, 501, 503; demands at 
Lausanne (1922-3), 554 

“Green Shirts,” see Young Egypt 

Grew, Joseph, 321, 370, 371, 453 

Grigg, Sir Edward, 319, 325 

Grobba, Fritz Konrad'von, 46, 48, 49, 57, 
88, 158, 166, 167, 180, 186, 194, 204, 
254 

Gromyko, Andrei, 355, 495 

Groussard, Colonel, 287 

Guatemala, 313, 487, 492, 516 

Guedalla, Philip, 134 

Guérard, Jacques, 186, 187 

Gulf Oil Corporation, 390 

Gwynn, William, 290, 293, 294 


Ha’avara, 48, 66-7 

Habbaniyah, 162, 169, 174, 176, 179, 
192, 428, 429, 580, 618 

“Habforce,” 178, 193 

HaCohen, David, 197, 288 

Haddad, Uthman Kamal, 166-7, 168 

Hadi, Ibraham Pasha Abd al-, 582 

Haganah: growth of, 92; in Arab revolt, 
92-3; British reverse toleration of, 106; 
secret registration for, 259; wartime 
cooperation with British, 259-61; 
smuggles in Middle Eastern Jews, 259; 
helps in Balkan rescue operations, 
260; reaches agreement with extremist 
organizations, 456-7; intensifies activ- 
ities against British, 467-8; abandons 
attacks for immigration, 468; foils 
Irgun scheme, 470; directs illegal im- 
migration, 470-4; French cameraderie 
with, 471-2; British disarm, 508; con- 
voys to Jerusalem decimated, 512; re- 
serves partially trained, 512; main- 
tains static defense, 512-13; takes 
offensive, 517, 518, 520; tacit agree- 
ment with Qawukji, 519-20; captures 
Haifa, northern Galilee, 520-1; signs 
agreement with Irgun, 522; wins con- 
trol of Palestine interior, 524; Yadin 
evaluates situation of, 524-5; tradi- 
tions in Israeli army, 533; Arabs con- 
vinced of British help to, 613 


Haifa, 33, 35, 42, 87, 110, 196-7, 203, 


293, 389, 395, 429, 435, 476, 481, 507, 
509, 513, 520, 521, 531, 532, 540, 541, 
550-1, 556 

Haikal, Muhammad Hussein, 403 

Haile Selassie, of Ethiopia, 135 

Hailey, Lord, 83 

Haining, General Sir Robert, 256 

Haiti, 501 

Hakim, Eliahu, 446 

Hakim, Archbishop George al-, 550 


Hakimi, Ibrahim, 349, 352, 353 
Halder, General Franz, 120, 142, 145 
Halfaya Pass, 123, 150, 151 
Halifax, Edward F. L. W., Lord, 195, 453 
Halim, Abbas, 581 
Hall, George, 450 
Hama, 8, 319 
Hammond, Sir Lucas, 75 
Hananu, Ibrahim, 13 
Hannegan, Robert, 499, 500 
Haram al-Sharif, 36, 77 
Harriman, Averell, 344, 345, 348 
Harrison, Earl G., 448, 455, 491 
Hasani, Sheikh Taj al-Din al-, 284 
Hashemites, see Abdullah, of Jordan; 
Feisal, of Syria and Iraq; Hussein, 
Sherif of Mecca 
Hashimi, General Taha al-, 169, 509, 578 
Hassanein Pasha, 227 
Hatasi, Hashim al-, 175 
Hatay, see Alexandretta 
Havard, Sir George, 116-17, 184, I9I 
Hawari, Muhammad Nimr al-, 477, 509, 
510, 518, 519, 577 
Hawes, Major General Leonard A., 257 
Head, Brigadier Anthony, 604, 606 
Hebron, 511, 519, 524, 536, 559, 560 
Hejaz, 333 
Helleu, Jean, 298-9, 301, 303-7, 308 
Henderson, Loy, 321, 327, 329, 348, 360, 
381, 453, 455, 479, 498, 499, 514, 515 
Henry-Haye, Georges, 47 
Hentig, Otto Werner von, 47, 171, 181, 
182-3, 188, 299, 446 
Hickerson, Jack, 381 
Hilali Pasha, Haguib, 592 
Hilldring, Major General John H., 500 
Himmler, Heinrich, 555 
Hirschmann, Ira, 437 
Histadrut, 36, 518 
Hitler, Adolf: rearms Germany, 40; 
seizes Central Europe, 40; uninterested 
in Middle East, 44, 50; compared to 
Reza Shah Pahlavi, Kemal Ataturk, 
Ibn Saud, 61; exalted in Arab world, 
62; fate of Jews under, 66; admired 
by Qawukji, Arabs, 73, 89; appeased 
by Chamberlain, 95; launches blitz- 
krieg in Europe, 111; armistice terms 
for France, 112; and French fleet, 112; 
Mittelhauser rejects dealings with, 
115; overrates Italian capacities, 120; 
urges Italian offensive, 120; approves 
Mussolini’s plan for Middle East, 121; 
influence in Balkans, 139; provoked 
by Balkan setbacks, 139; concentrates 
on invasion of Britain, 140; develops 
Mediterranean strategy, 141; meets 
with Franco, Pétain, 141; orders help 
to Italians in Tripolitania, 142; meets 
with Mussolini, 142; sees danger in 
loss of North Africa, 142; remains de- 
fensive in Mediterranean strategy, 
142; writes Mussolini (Feb., 1941), 
142; appoints Rommel desert com- 
mander, 143; in earlier Rommel 
career, 143-4; sends troops to North 
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Hitler, Adolf (contd. ) 
Africa, 144; urges restraint on Rom- 
mel, 147; issues Directive 21, 151; 
issues “invitation” to Inönü, 1553 
viewed as liberator by Arabs, 159; 
receives message from Farouk, 161; 
interest of, in Arabs, emphasized by 
Ribbentrop, 161; accepts Duce’s claims 
for Middle East, 165; agrees to sup- 
port Rashid Ali, 170, 172; adored by 
Syrians, 181; meets with Darlan, 
187-8; Dentz presented to, 211; Turk- 
ish resistance to, strengthened, 212; 
orders limited renewal of offensive, 
231; orders air fleet to Mediterranean, 
237-8; approves full-scale offensive, 
238-9; meets with Duce at Schloss 
Klessheim, 239; approves by-pass of 
Malta, 246; deals with Arab leaders, 
250-4; orders Rommel to hold fast, 
278, 280; lured into Middle Eastern 
venture, 281; victory of, clue to De 
Gaulle’s irascibility, 290; Turks court, 
364; dictates political testament, 433; 
responsible for British plight in Pales- 
tine, 433; belated victory over Eng- 
land, 611; anti-Semitism draws tenu- 
ous line, 615 

Hittites, 8 

Homs, 8 

Hope Simpson, Sir John, 36, 37 

Hope Simpson Report, 36, 37, 69, 75, 79 

Hoppenot, Ambassador, 313 

Hore-Belisha, Leslie, 256 

Horowitz, David, 491, 494, 501 

Horrocks, Lieutenant General Brian G., 
270 

Hoskins, Colonel Halford, 438, 453 

Hourani, Albert, 94, 460, 505 

Huleh, Lake, 573 

Huleiqat, 560 

Hull, Cordell, 294-5, 307, 314, 344, 392, 
393, 394; 436, 452-3 


Hungary, 94, 341, 437, 445 
Huntziger, General Charles, 186, 189 


Hurewitz, J. C., 484 

Hurley, General Patrick J., 354, 393 

Hussein, Sherif of Mecca, 6, 99 

Hussein, Ahmad, 420, 591 

Hussein, Kamal al-Din, 552 

Hussein, Taha, 403 

Husseini, Abd al-Qadr al-, 511, 519, 520 

Husseini, Haj Muhammad Amin al-: 
president of Supreme Moslem Council, 
35; builds political following, 35; or- 
ganizes uprisings, 1921-30, 34-5; anti- 
Zionist campaign falters, 38; elicits 
prewar German support, 49, 50, 61; 
senses chance to strike at Jews, 71; 
organizes Arab Higher Committee, 71; 
organizes, launches Arab revolt, 72-3; 
tries to kill Abdullah, 73; calls off 
uprising, 74; and Peel Commission, 77, 
83; communicates with Zionists, 86-7; 
relations with Reichart, 89; deposed, 
flees, 90; directs terror campaign, 90- 
93; followers at London Round Table 


Conference, 98; follower slays Nasha- 
shibi, 102; flees to Baghdad, 110; re- 
jects Nuri’s offer, 163; exerts influence 
in Iraq, 163-4; sends offers to Axis, 
164-8; Rashid Ali a confidant, 168; 
Germany finances, 172; flees Iraq, 
193-4, 256; Germany issues document 
to placate, 251; wartime negotiations 
with, help to Axis, 251-4; opposes 
revival of Arab Higher Committee, 
460; permits testimony before Anglo- 
American Committee, 460-1; British 
veto return of, 460, 476; directs Arab 
activities from Cairo, 477; followers 
murder opponents, 477; influences 
Arab League, 477; escapes to Egypt, 
488; political influence restored in 
Palestine, 488-9; boycotts UNSCOP, 
489; Hawari former partisan of, 510; 
nephew commands Palestine front, 
511; rivalry with Qawukji, 518-19; 
botches military activities, 519; fall 
of Safed a blow to, 521; flight of 
family, 523; Britain protects Jews 
against, 528; favors intervention in 
Palestine, 530; rivalry with Abdullah 
in war, Palestine governments, 531, 
562-3; rejects Jewish offer on Haifa, 
550; does not distinguish between 
British, Nazis, 618 
Husseini, Hassan Mahmud Amin, 175 
Husseini, Jamil al-, 38, 90, 98, 460, 461 
Husseini, Muhammad Yusuf al-, 68 
Husseini, Musa Kazam al-, 38, 86 
Hutcheson, Judge Joseph, 458 


Ickes, Harold, 392, 394 

Ihud, 444 

Ikhwan al-Muslemin, see Moslem 
Brotherhood 

Imam, Said Abd al-Fattah al-, 49 

India: troops occupy Mesopotamia, ad- 
minister Iraq, 5, 6, 16; importance to 
Britain, 21; demonstrations on behalf 
of Palestine, 88; in Wavell’s offensive, 
128-9; troops of, in first Wavell offen- 
sive, 128-9; resist Rommel offensive, 
150; Iraq vital for troop passageway 
from, 172; in Rashid Ali uprising, 
172-5, 177; troops in invasion of Iraq, 
Iran, 205, 207; shipments from, cut 
off to Iran, 225; Wavell appointed 
commander, 230; troops at Sidi Rezegh 
battle, 235-6; Auchinleck prefers to 
defend, over Middle East, 240; troops 
in battle of Tobruk, 243; Japanese 
threat to, 249, 266; in battle for Egypt, 
273, 277; Montgomery’s career in, 
267; experience of, available for Iran, 
352; British protectorates in Persian 
Gulf intended to guard, 388; assured 
of independence, 380, 406; loss of, in 
new British strategy, 406; Britain’s 
defense establishment in, 411; troops 
visible in Iragi occupation, 427; evac- 
uate Iraq, 428; impact of, in British 
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DP policy, 456, 465; Britain an- 
nounces plan to end rule in, 483; in 
UNSCOP, 487, 492; to participate in 
Sudan commission, 597, 598; impact 
of British legal system on, 610; Arabs 
recall suppression of Rashid Ali by, 
612; manpower helps save British 
Commonwealth, 614, 615 

Indian Ocean, 222 

Indo-China, 196, 283 

In 

Inönü, Ismet, 154, 155 

Inverchapel, Lord, 482 

Iran: Persians in Iraq, 16; German pre- 
war penetration of, 44, 46, 47; in Win- 
gate’s evaluation, 99; oil fields coveted 
by Germany, 120; in Axis political 
plans, 121; Hitler contemplates pincers 
movement through, 151; role in Asian 
power balance, 156; hostility to 
Britain, 157; orientation to Germany, 
157-8; German espionage network in, 
157-8; German-Egyptian conversa- 
tions in, 161-2; Egypt warns of British 
invasion plans for, 162; Hentig’s back- 
ground in, 182; Anglo-German rivalry 
in, 216-21; plays for time against 
British demands, 220-1; invaded, 
221-3; accepts Anglo-Soviet terms, 
223; shah deported, 224; in supply 
effort to USSR, 224-5; Allied treaties, 
declarations on, 225; suffers under Al- 
lied rule, 225-6; Hitler moots attack 
through, 231; Arab leaders flee to, 251; 
Haganah lists vulnerable communica- 
tions in, 260; threatened German 
breakthrough in, 265; Brooke sees 
Egypt more important than, 265; 
appeal to U.N. obscures Levant issue, 
328; earlier Soviet approach to, 335- 
337; Soviets fear Moslem defections 
to, 336-8; minorities mobilized by 
Soviet Fifth Column, 338; northern 
provinces occupied, Sovietized, 339- 
340; Soviet intimidation campaign in, 
340-7; wartime Anglo-Soviet compe- 
tition in, 347; Allies seek Soviet with- 
drawal from, 347-9; U.S. tradition of 
help to, 349-51; British fear U.S. in- 
fluence in, 351-2; U.S. gives support 
to, 352-6; signs oil agreement with 
Soviet Union, 356; Soviet troops with- 
draw, 356; reoccupies northern prov- 
inces, 358; fall of Azerbaijani puppet 
regime, 359; refuses to ratify Soviet oil 
concession, 359-60; lingering Soviet 
threats against, 360; receives U.S. eco- 
nomic, military support, 360; USSR 
sees as flank approach to Turkey, 361; 
Soviets not only losers in, 385; Britain 
develops oil holdings in, 388; “Mep- 
line” from, 398; Soviet departure re- 
duces threat to Arabs, 416; Britain 
seeks Egyptian commitment on, 417; 
Soviet occupation registers on Iraqis, 
428; Iraqi bases offer protection to, 
429; Bevin’s policy in, fails, 432; im- 


pact of, on British DP policy, 465; 
first test of strength for U.N., 486; 
participates in UNSCOP, 487, 492; 
Soviets see Palestine as alternative to, 
495; within range of Suez bombers, 
583; Britain demands Suez rights to 
protect, Gor; attack on, will not ac- 
tivate Anglo-Egyptian treaty, 605; 
bases help save British Common- 
wealth, 614 

Iraq: Sykes-Picot allocation to Britain, 
6; 1920 revolt supressed, 6, 16; French 
oil from, protected, 11; French emu- 
late British treaty with, 14; popula- 
tion of, 16; achieves modus vivendi 
with Britain, 16-17; wins independ- 
ence, League membership, 17—18; 
treaty with Britain seen as model for 
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fear of, 119; oil fields coveted by Ger- 
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opens global visions to Hitler, 150-1; 
territorial ambitions against Iran, 156; 
Arabs threaten to defect to, 168; 
Hitler links invasion of, with offensive 
against Suez, 179; Iranian lifeline to, 
vital to Britain, 218; German agents 
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pressure, with Britain, on Iranian 
government, 219; resistance of, to 
Germany concerns Iran, 220; supply 
needs in invasion of Iran, 221; in- 
vades Iran, 223; threatens march on 
Tehran, 224; Iranian supply route 
open to, 224-5; Tripartite Treaty with, 
Declaration of, Iran, 225; imposes 
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Britain, 24; post-World War I im- 
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ment, 587-8; Anglo-Egyptian impasse 
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drive against, 238, 246; Rommel pre- 
pares drive against, 247 ff.; postwar 
importance to Britain, 407, 410-11; 
Attlee unwilling to garrison perma- 
nently, 411; Egypt demands evacua- 
tion of, 413, 415; Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations on, 1946, 415-17; British 
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1947, 427; British troops beleaguered 
in, 432; Egyptian pressure on, aug- 
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476; Egypt denies Israel access to, 
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after 1948, 583-5; Egypt renews de- 
mands for evacuation of, 585-6; Brit- 
ish proposal on, 585-7; Egypt abro- 
gates 1936 treaty on, 587-8; question 
of, linked by Egypt with Sudan, 588; 
Britain rejects deal at expense of 
Sudanese, 590; Egyptians harass Brit- 
ish garrison in, 590-1; clashes in, 5913 
Eden’s new proposal on, 600; Egyp- 
tian revolutionary government con- 
ciliatory on, 6oo-1; Anglo-Egyptian 
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mandate in, 8-11 ff.; republic, consti- 
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Syria (contd.) 
treaty with France, 14—15; Arabs seek 
Zionist cooperation against French 
rule in, 31; French economy of forces 
in, 39; Italian trade, shipping with, 
42; French tighten rule in, 52—4; de- 
prived of Alexandretta, 54-5; growing 
nationalist frustration, 59—60; failure 
of representative government, 60-1; 
rise of Fascist ideology, movements, 
63-4; nationalism of, feared by France 
as pro-Axis, 64-5; volunteers in Pales- 
tine Arab revolt, 72; Qawukji in 1925 
revolt of, 72; prewar anti-Zionism of, 
72, 87, 88; Jamil al-Husseini flees to, 
90; Abd al-Razzaq flees to, 102; 
French tighten grip with outbreak of 
war, 109-10; no Italian threat to, 110, 
111; French forces in, 110; French ad- 
ministration seeks continuation of 
war, 115; concurs in armistice, 116; 
British warning to, 116; Puaux- 
Havard discussions, 117; under Puaux 
administration, 117-18; administra- 
tion replaced by Vichy, 118; in Axis 
political blueprint, 121, 165-6; Ger- 
man invasion of Balkans poses threat 
to, 139; unrest in, against Vichy rule, 
158-9; Vichy makes political changes 
in, 159; pro-Axis orientation of, 159; 
Shawkat anticipates Allied invasion 
of, 165; Italian control of, approved 
by Germany, 165; Haddad anticipates 
uprising in, 166-7; Berlin fears an- 
tagonizing Vichy on, 170; nationalism 
in, appraised by Germans, 171; Axis 
plans for use of, 172; nationalists of, 
congratulate Rashid Ali, 175; Hentig’s 
views on, 181; Nazi propaganda, es- 
pionage in, 181-2; effects on, of Brit- 
ish blockade, propaganda, 182-3; Van 
Engert’s comments, 183, 198-9; Ger- 
many supplies Iraq through, 185-91; 
Eden warns against Nazi use of, 191; 
Dentz defends German landings in, 
192; Churchill’s forbearance on, 194— 
195; Gaullist-British negotiations on 
invasion, 195-200; Vichy forces, geo- 
graphical advantages in, 200; Allied 
plans to invade, 200; Anglo-Turkish 
negotiations on, 201; Anglo-Gaullist 
proclamations to, 201-2; Allied in- 
vasion, 203-8; armistice negotiations 
on, 208-10; Allied occupation, 210; 
Vichy troops depart, 210-11; invasion 
evaluated, 212-13; Anglo-Gaullist 
acrimony, 213-17; Lyttelton—De 
Gaulle agreement, 216; Gaullists 
qualify independence proclamation, 
228; economic plight of, 250; Arabs 
from, join Sonderstab F, 253; Haganah 
lists vulnerable communications in, 
infiltrates, 260; Anglo-Gaullist inter- 
pretations of armistice proclamation, 
282-3; rising Anglo-French impasse 
on, 283-97 ff.; France allows restora- 
tion of constitutional government, 


elections, 297-9; Arab governments 
appoint diplomatic missions to, 301; 
remaining French prerogatives in, 
302; repudiates French authority, 
309; signs Franco-Syrian-Lebanese 
treaty (1943), 309-10; France de- 
volves authority in, 310; France seeks 
treaty guarantees in, 310-15; Britain 
supports, U.S. opposes, French treaty 
demands, 310-14; French cultural in- 
terests in, 315-16; French interests 
threatened by, 316; French troop re- 
inforcements to, 316, 318; France sub- 
mits draft treaty, 318; violence in, 
318-19; Anglo-French confrontation 
on, 319-24; France liquidates pres- 
ence in, 324; U.S. opposes France on, 
320-1, 324; France negotiates directly 
with, 327; achieves treaty accord, 327; 
De Gaulle delays evacuation, 328; ap- 
peals to U.N., 329; France withdraws 
from, 329-30; repudiates continuing 
French influence, 331; evaluation of 
French rule, 332-4; British see depar- 
ture of France from, as ending com- 
petition, 335; Armenians of, appealed 
to by Soviets, 370; oil pipeline to 
cross, 398; French policy in, promotes 
Arab unity, 400, 405; interested in 
Nuri’s plan for Hashemite union, 401; 
distrusts Abdullah, 402; participates 
in Arab unity conferences, Arab 
League, 403, 404, 405; Britain hopes 
to guide, 408; rivalries on Palestine 
issue, 410; cited by Ahmad Hussein, 
420; in Morrison committee plan for 
Palestine, 439; in Abdullah’s plan for 
Palestine, 443; Haganah warns Brit- 
ain against substituting Palestine for, 
467; reaches air transport agreement 
with U.S., 496; Arab volunteers pass 
through, 510, 511; headquarters for 
Arab Liberation Army, 511; merce- 
naries under Shishakli, 511, 519; bids 
for “Tapline” easement, 527; in Pales- 
tine war, 531, 532, 534-5, 545, 546, 
548; Palestine Arabs flee to, 550, 553; 
calls Bernadotte a Jewish spy, 556; 
recognizes Gaza puppet regime, 562; 
negotiates armistice with Israel, 570, 
573; refuses to make peace with 
Israel, 575-6; acrimony with Iraq, 
577; instability of government after 
Palestine war, 579; evaluation of 
French impact on, 608 ff. 
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Transcaucasia, 151, 231, 374 

Trans-Iranian Railroad, 221, 224-5 

Transjordan: Sykes-Picot allocation to 
Britain, 6; carved from Palestine, 31, 
88; British patrol Palestine from, 38; 
Abdullah favors Peel Plan, 50; favors 
Axis Powers, 62; Zionist ambitions 
for, 69; volunteers in Palestine Arab 
revolt, 72; Abdullah dependent on 
Britain, 73; moderate on Zionism, 73; 
seeks end of Palestine Arab revolt, 74; 
in Coupland’s plan, 78; Abdullah at- 
tends London Round Table Confer- 
ence, 98; pleased with White Paper of 
1939, 104; British troops pass through, 
118; in Axis political blueprint, 121, 
165-6; Abdul-Ilah escapes to, 170; 
troops in “Habforce,” 178; Catroux 
sees British plot to strengthen, 287; 
favors Hashemite scheme of Arab 
unity, 401; distrusts Egypt, 401; spe- 
cial relationship with Britain, 4o1-2, 
407; Hashemite unity plans, vetoed by 
Britain, 402; in formation of Arab 
League, 403, 404, 405; Britain to keep 
limited bases in, 407; jealous of other 
Arab nations, undermines Arab 
League, 410; strategic value dimin- 
ishes for Britain, 432; in Morrison 
committee plan, 439; in Abdullah’s 
Palestine plan, 443; except for Pales- 
tine, Britain’s last major base, 476; 
Arab Legion in Palestine security, 
1947, 484; London sees victory of, as 
agency for return to Palestine, 507; 
Britain sells weapons to, 508; initially 
opposes intervention in Palestine, 510; 
Legion converges on Jerusalem, 524; 
approves intervention in Palestine, 
1946, 530; unwilling to share Pales- 
tine with Arab nations, 530-1; nomi- 
nally commands Arab war effort, 532; 


plans occupation of Arab Palestine, 
539; Abdullah negotiates with Zion- 
ists, 539-41; plans conquest of Jeru- 
salem, 541; battles for Jerusalem, 
542-4; loses interest in Palestine war, 
545, 549; Arab refugees flee to terri- 
tory of, 553; in Bernadotte plan, 556; 
refuses to help Egyptians, 560-1; Nas- 
ser’s bitterness toward, 562; annexes 
eastern Palestine, 562-3; anathe- 
matized by Egyptians, 563; negotiates 
armistice with Israel, 565, 571-2; en- 
ters secret peace negotiations with 
Israel, 572; acrimony of, with Egypt, 
577; armistice delegation returns, 577; 
governments unstable after Abdullah’s 
death, 579; 1948 treaty with Britain 
undermined, 580; British withdrawal 
from Suez dangerous precedent for, 
585; British mercenaries remain in, 
606; British easement worthless, 611; 
bases in, help save British Common- 
wealth, 614 

Transjordan Frontier Force, 38-9, 178, 
401 

Tripoli (Lebanon), 8, 11, 207, 260, 291, 
293, 389, 395, 398 

Tripolitania, 41, 43, IIO, III, 119, 130, 
142, 144-5, 231, 237, 238, 246, 280 

Truman, Harry: opposes Gaullists on 
Syria, 321; supports Iran, 349, 354, 
355-6; compromise proposal on Turk- 
ish straits, 372-3; supports Turkey, 
374, 375-6, 377, 381-5; terminates 
Lend-Lease, 387; acts on Harrison Re- 
port, 448; sympathizes with Zionism, 
454-5; urges admission of DP’s into 
Palestine, 455-6; agrees to Anglo- 
American Committee, 458; presses 
case on DP’s against Britain, 465-6, 
478-80; negotiates air transport agree- 
ments, 496; reminded of oil’s impor- 
tance, 497; recalls State Department’s 
anti-Zionism, 498; feels Zionist pres- 
sure, 498-9; favors partition, 500; 
Bevin feels harassed by, 507; irritated 
by Zionists, 514; meets with Weiz- 
mann, 514-15; embarrassed by Pales- 
tine trusteeship proposal, 515-16; un- 
willing to send troops to Palestine, 516; 
recognizes Israel, 526; meets Ben- 
Gurion, 526-7; chastises Ambassador 
Franks, 576 
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vive Middle East, 5; Young Turk Rev- 
olution, 5; loses Arab hinterland, 5-6; 
communications disrupted by Arabs, 
6; French schools in, 7; Turks in 
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Turkey (contd.) 
Syria, 8; in Iraq, 16; World War I 
campaigns against Suez, 22; loses 
Egypt to British protectorate, 22; 
capitulations extracted from, 29; 
capitulations abolished, 1923, 29; 
Palestine administration of, super- 
ceded by Britain, 31; loses Tripoli- 
tania, Cyrenaica, 41; Italian trade, 
shipping in, 42; former hostility of, 
to West, inherited by Italy, 43; im- 
perial German ambitions toward, 44; 
Germans expert in trade with, 44; 
German propaganda broadcasts to, 45; 
prewar German propaganda in, 46; 
influence in Syria feared by France, 
53; claims on Alexandretta, 53, 54-5; 
acquires Alexandretta, 55; treaty 
agreement with France, Britain, 55; 
favors Nablus, 67; rule alluded to by 
Arabs, before Peel Commission, 77; 
exchange of populations, in Peel Re- 
port allusion, 80; in Samuel allusion, 
82; Wingate rates, higher than Arabs, 
99; in Puaux-Havard conversations, 
116; British supplies reach, via Syria, 
117; remains neutral, 119; German ad- 
vance in Balkans poses threat, 120; 
operations against, proposed by 
Raeder, 141; Churchill warns of Rom- 
mel’s impact on, 147; initially friendly 
to Allies, 153; refuses entry into war 
at side of Allies, 153-4; economically 
dependent on Germany, 154; sub- 
jected to German pressure, 155; enters 
nonaggression, trade pacts with Ger- 
many, 155-6; British ambassador 
shows understanding, 155; sympa- 
thizes with Germany, 156; diplomats 
cooperate with Germany, 156; Papen- 
Shawkat conversations in, 164-5; 
mediation of, with Rashid Ali, pro- 
posed by Wavell, 177; Allied ship- 
ments to, cross Syria, 184; Hitler 
mentions, as transit way to Iraq, 188; 
Mufti, Rashid Ali escape to, 194, 251; 
Catroux’s experience in, 196; British 
seek help of, in Syrian invasion, 201; 
Germany seeks transit rights through, 
206; strengthened by Allied occupa- 
tion of Syria, 212; Hitler contemplates 
attack through, 231; British retreat in 
Egypt threatens attitude of, 245; 
Haganah lists vulnerable communica- 
tions in, 260; Germans threaten, 265; 
Syrian fear of, to be exploited by 
Catroux, 298; Helleu ambassador to, 
298-9; arrests Quwatli, 299; Levant 
issue disguises Soviet move against, 
325-6; Soviet demands, suggest com- 
pensatory claims against Syria, 326; 
Soviets encourage leftist activities in, 
335; concludes treaty with Bolshevists, 
336; assumes new wartime impor- 
tance to USSR, 336-8; in offensive 
against tsarist Russia, 336-8; Russia’s 
Tatars in touch with, 336-8; minori- 


ties of, mobilized by USSR, 338; So- 
viet territorial claims on, 346-7; Tru- 
man sees Soviet pressure on Iran as 
threat to, 354; linchpin of Middle 
East, 361; Soviets see Iran as flank ap- 
proach to, 361; pro-Axis neutrality of, 
361-3; British force Menemencioglu’s 
resignation, 363; racism in World 
War II, 364; signs Montreux Conven- 
tion, 365; signs friendship treaty with 
USSR, 365; refuses Molotov’s de- 
mands, 1939, 365; Soviet-Nazi con- 
versations on, 366; Nazis inform, of 
Soviet intentions, 366; British, Soviets, 
avow wartime friendship for, 366; So- 
viet intimidation campaign against, 
367 ff.; British support, against So- 
viet demands, 367-74; U.S. support, 
against Soviet demands, 375-8, 380— 
385; enters NATO, 385; U.S. sup- 
plants Britain in, 385-6; originally ap- 
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tablished, 439-40; Churchill approach 
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revealed to, 442; impact of U.S. Jewry 
on Ben-Gurion, 442; Biltmore Con- 
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unperceived by British, 444-5; rise of 
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sination of Lord Moyne, 447; Churchill 
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to, 452-3, 454; State Department hos- 
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